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PREFACE. 


To  prevent  disappointment  and  avoid  the  hurry  caused  by  belated 
communications,  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  contributors 
to  the  change  in  the  date  of  publication  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, which  necessitates  all  articles  being  placed  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  ist  October  of  each  year. 

The  practical  value  of  the  Contribution  Fund  placed  at  our 
disposal  can  best  be  gauged  by  the  quality  of  the  articles  submitted. 
Whatever  improvement  has  already  been  effected,  wc  feel  confident 
will  not  only  be  maintained  but  surpassed  in  the  future  by  the 
continuance  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  Federation  and  the  material 
support  of  the  Clubs,  both  of  which  have  contributed  so  much 
within  the  last  few  years  to  the  extended  circuluion  of  the 
Chronicle. 

We  again  beg  to  thank  our  friends  and  coire-;pondents  for 
the  kindly  interest  they  have  taken  in  our  editorial  work. 

D.    .M'XAUGHT. 
Benrig, 
Kii.MAiiRs,  \st  December,  1903. 


A  SKETCH  OF  SCOTTISH   LITERATURE. 
FROM    THE   EARLIEST  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


E  I  G  H  ^r  E  E  N  T  H     CENTURY. 

THPv  eighteenth  century  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  seven- 
teenth, both  in  the  quantity  and  quahty  of  its  literary 
productions,  that  the  work  of  condensation  and  summary  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  task.  Nor  are  its  literary  productions  so- 
closely  identified  with  poetry  as  was  the  case  in  the  preceding 
centuries  which  have  been  touched  upon.  The  philosophic 
thought  which  had  made  its  influence  felt  in  some  other  European 
countries  a  century  earlier  had  just  found  a  congenial  habitat  in.. 
Scottish  soil,  and  claims  a  brief  notice.  It  should  be  borne  in. 
mind,  however,  that  philosophy  was  read  and  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  as  far  back  as- 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  as  there  was  no  demand  for  its  pro- 
fessors in  their  native  country,  they  usually  found  their  way  to  the 
Continent,  hence  their  influence  in  philosophical  speculation  and. 
scientific  investigation  became  assimilated  with  the  learning  and. 
thought  of  Europe.  The  story  of  the  Scottish  philosopher  abroad, 
however,  is  a  subject  apart  from  our  present  one,  and  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  theological  polemics  which  were  born  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  had  dominated  the  minds  of  Scotsmen  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every 
other  form  of  thought,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  preparing  the 
Scottish  mind  for  the  reception  of  philosophy.  With  the 
Revolution  of  1688  peace  was  restored  to  Scotland,  and  with 
it  came  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  study  and  reflectioa 


-which  is  ever  the  fore-runner  of  intellectual  i)rogress.  This 
was  a  fitting  season  fur  the  incejjtion  of  philosophical  ideas, 
and  though  originally  ins[)ired  by  the  speculations  of  former 
ages,  they  rapidly  assumed  a  national  com[)lexion  and  rose  to 
the  distinction  of  a  school  designated  the  School  of  Scottish 
Philosophy.  The  first  three  authors  who  held  the  field  in  Scot- 
tish Philosophy  during  the  earlier  and  larger  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  Francis  Hutcheson,  Andrew  Baxter,  and 
David  Hume.  The  first  of  the  trio  was  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  school  ;  though  an  Irishman  by  birth  he  was  of  Scottish 
■descent.  His  grandfather,  Alexander  Hutcheson,  was  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  but  emigrated  to  Ulster  and  was  located  as  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Saintfield  in  County  Down. 

The    father    of    Francis    became    Presbyterian     minister    at 

Armagh,   where   his   son   was  born  on  the  8th  August,  1694.     At 

an    early  age    Francis    was   sent    to    school    at 

Francis  Hutcheson,  g^^jntfi^if]      where  he    received    an    elementary 
1 694- 1 746. 

education,    and     subsequently     attended     an 

academy  at  Killyleagh,  making  rapid  progress.  It  was  at 
this  academy  he  first  made  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  in 
addition  to  which  he  studied  the  outlines  of  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  achievements  in  this 
branch  of  learning.  Leaving  the  Academy  of  Killyleagh  in  1711, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years,  afterwards  returning  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  a  dissenting  body,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  being 
settled  in  a  church  in  the  north  of  Ireland  when  he  was  urged  to 
open  a  private  academy  in  Dublin  for  advanced  education.  Be- 
lieving his  true  sphere  lay  in  the  direction  of  teaching,  he  opened 
an  academy  and  soon  became  popular  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher. 
He  lectured  without  notes,  which  was  regarded  as  a  great  virtue 
in  those  days,  and  walked  backward  and  forward  in  the  area  of 
his  room  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Roman  orators  of  whom 
(^nintilian  speaks.  Having  secured  a  reputation  by  his  writings, 
he  w'as  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
•Glasgow  in  1729  (an   office  he  retained  till  his  death  in   1747) 


where  he  became  as  popular  as  he  had  been  in  his  private 
academy  at  Dubhn.  In  1725  his  first  work  was  pubh'shed, 
entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue;"'  in  1728,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Passions  and  Affections;" 
1742,  "Metaphysical  Synopsis,"  "A  Logical  Compendium  ;"  and 
his  last  work,  "  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  his  son  in  1755  from  the  original  MSS.,  setting  forth  in 
three  books  a  complete  view  of  his  system.  The  first  book 
treats  on  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  second  is  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  more  special  laws  and  duties  of  life  forming  a  prelude 
to  civil  government,  and  the  third,  a  treatise  on  civil  govern- 
ment. In  the  sphere  of  moral  philosophy  Hutcheson  is  entitled 
to  high  distinction,  and  his  psychological  views  were  far  in 
advance  of  his  times.  The  Utilitarianism  of  John  Locke,  though 
of  the  narrowest  character,  no  doubt  furnished  him  with  hints  in 
that  direction,  but  he  soon  transferred  it  to  a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  area.  Many  of  the  principles  of  Bentham  and 
Mill  and  later  Utilitarianism  are  to  be  found  in  Hutcheson's 
Sp.eculations.  Not  only  so,  but  the  doctrine  of  industrial  liberty 
was  taught  by  Hutcheson  long  before  any  of  the  French  physio- 
crates  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  was  also  a  great  advocate 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  he  treated  philosophically,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  manifested  an  ardent  desire  for  enlighten- 
ment and  culture.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Hutcheson,  too, 
that  Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  first 
imbibed  his  ideas  on  political  economy  from  the  exposition  of 
Hutcheson  in  his  class-room. 

The  second  author  does  not  necessarily  claim  a  detailed  or 

lengthy  comment,  having  done  comparatively  little  to  extend  the 

sphere  of  Scottish  philosophy.     Andrew  Baxter, 

Andrew  Baxter,     .1  c  ^  u      -  1        ,  1 

,o£  the  son  or  an  Aberaeen  merchant,  was  born  lu 

1680-1750.  ' 

that  city  in  16S6,  and  became  a  student  at 
King's  College.  On  leaving  the  University  he  chose  for  his 
occupation  that  of  private  tutor,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
on  account  of  his  patient  and  equable  disposition.  From  what 
he  himself  indicates,  he  was  not  endowed  with   except'onal  gifts. 


but  was  a  liard  and  tenacious  student  who  could  master  a  subject 
and  wrestle  with  a  problem.  In  1733  he  published  his  most 
popular  book,  "An  Enciuiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul."' 
In  connection  with  this  work  he  wrote  an  Appendix,  which  was 
published  soon  after  his  death.  In  addition  to  this,  he  left  a  work 
entitled  "The  Evidence  of  Reason  in  Proof  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  which  was  not  published  for  nearly  thirty  years  after 
his  death.  In  the  course  of  his  speculations  he  attempted  to- 
refute,  or  rather  to  laugh  off  the  stage,  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley, 
but  he  had  not  a  sufficiently  intelligent  grasp  of  the  Berkelean 
system  to  be  an  effective  critic.  The  principal  ideas  in  Baxter's- 
Enciuiry  are  the  inertness  of  matter,  the  duality  of  matter  and 
mind,  and  the  contention  that  the  cosmos  is  controlled  and 
directed  by  a  spiritual  and  immaterial  influence.  By  implication 
he  went  the  length  of  believing  that  the  dream-state  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  spiritual  entities  outside  the  human  organism. 
Indeed,  he  held  many  of  the  views  common  to  the  later-day 
si)iritualists.  The  contrast  between  Andrew  Baxter  and  David 
Hume  is  so  great  that  they  are  like  the  poles  asunder,  though 
they  belong  to  the  same  school.  The  former  was  credulous  to  a 
degree  which  verged  on  superstition,  while  the  latter  was  sceptical 
to  an  extent  that  shocked  many  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries 
and  incurred  the  antagonism  of  many  of  the  ablest  theologians  of 
the  day.  However  much  alarm  the  Scepticism  of  Hume  may 
have  produced  in  his  own  day,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  writings  of  the  two  men.  The  subse- 
quent influence  Baxter's  Speculations  exercised  on  the  current 
of  Scottish  philosophy  was  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
while  those  of  David  Hume  were  so  marked  as  to  influence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  subsequent  philosophic  thought. 

David   Hume  was   born    in    ICdinburgh  on   the   26th    April, 
171 1.     His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  but 

did   not  practice    his    profession,    preferring  to 
David   llumc,        ,.,,.-.  . 

1776  ^    quiet    country    gentleman, 

though    it   was   in    his    power  to   have    greatly 

au2umented  his  moderate  income.       He  died  while  his  son  was  a^ 


•child,  hence  the  education  of  David  was  left  to  his  mother,  who 
was  a  woman  of  exceptional  merit,  which  she  no  doubt  inherited 
-to  some  extent  from  her  father,  Sir  David  Falconar,  who  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  president  of  the  College  of  Justice. 
Hume  appears  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  ability  and 
iiptitude  for  study,  devoting  himself  to  books,  however,  without 
any  definite  aim  for  the  future,  though  his  means  were  limited  to 
a  degree  that  would  have  been  a  cause  for  anxiety  to  many. 
During  the  years  of  his  early  boyhood  his  mother  was  his  chief 
instructor,  but  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  he  attended 
classes  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  having  little  or  no  desire 
to  secure  a  degree,  he  indulged  his  taste  for  literature  according 
to  his  own  whim  and  caprice.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  father  that 
his  son  David  should  take  up  law  as  his  profession  when  he  was 
old  enough,  and  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wish,  he  submitted 
to  the  initial  steps  of  the  proper  practical  training,  but  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  it,  which  deterred  him 
from  pursuing  its  study  and  practice.  He  next  took  up  mercantile 
life  in  Bristol,  but  commerce  soon  became  equally  distasteful  to 
him,  exercising  so  depressing  an  influence  that  he  was  seized  with 
melancholia  and  great  dejection  of  spirit.  At  the  age  of  twenty - 
three  he  went  to  France,  and  lived  some  time  at  La  Fleche,  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  aimlessly  wandering  about  dreaming 
the  dream  of  his  philosophical  system.  Misfortune,  it  is  said, 
makes  men  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,  and  so  it  was 
with  David  Hume.  Having  but  very  limited  means,  and  yearn- 
ing for  sufficient  independence  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  time 
and  energies  to  his  fayourite  pursuit,  he  was  under  the  obligation 
of  becoming  the  companion  or  guardian  of  an  insane  nobleman. 
By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  then,  this  intellectual  giant  and  profound 
thinker  was  for  a  time  allied  with  a  mind  diseased,  which  sadlv 
interfered  with  his  philosophical  pursuits,  but  a  more  favourable 
turn  to  his  fortune  was  near  at  hand.  In  1747  he  secured  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  to  General  St  Clair,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  attack 
on  Port  L'Orient,  the  depot  of  the  French  East  Indian  Company. 


Next  year  he  accompanied  the  General  in  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
France,  during  which  he  gained  much  useful  experience.  In 
travelling  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  took  notes  of 
his  impressions  which  were  published  in  his  life  and  corres- 
pondence, and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  In  1739,  he  published 
the  first  and  second  book  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
which  contained  the  germ,  if  not  the  entire  principles  of  his 
philosophy.  In  1741  and  1742,  he  published  two  small  volumes 
entitled  Essays  Moral,  and  Political,  which  are  written  in  a  clear 
and  attractive  style,  still  ranking  among  English  classics.  In 
175T,  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Morals,, 
which  is  considered  by  some  his  most  original  work,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  his  Political  Discourses,  which  were 
most  valuable  to  the  Parliamentarian  who  desired  to  augment 
his  knowledge  on  the  Science  of  Government.  This  work  also 
contained  his  views  on  political  economy  and  free  trade  prin- 
ciples, which  were  developed  in  a  more  comprehensive  fashion 
by  his  friend,  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth. of  Nations. 

Hume's  famous  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion  were 
not  published  until  after  his  death,  being  withheld  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  who  thought  that  their  sceptical  drift  might  pre- 
judice the  public  against  his  more  important  plilosophical 
writings.  It  is  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Treatise 
we  get  the  essence  of  Hume's  Philosophy,  where  he  says 
"  All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  distinct  kinds  which  I  shall  call  impressions 
and  ideas.  The  difference  betwixt  these  consists  in  the 
degree  of  force. and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike  upon  the 
mind  and  make  their  way  into  our  thoughts  or  consciousness. 
Those  perceptions  which  enter  with  most  force  and  violence,  we 
may  name  impressions,  and  under  this  name  I  comprehend  all 
our  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions  as  they  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  soul"  Taken  as  a  whole  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Hume's  Treatise  is  a  work  of  great  philosophical 
importance  ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  said  by  some  to  be  in  many 
ways    the    most    important    philosophical    work    in    the    English 


language.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  Hume  is  not  only  an  activj 
principle  in  modern  thought,  but  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
moulding  and  governing  the  thought  of  every  philosophical  writer 
since  his  own  day.  For  example,  up  to  the  time  that  Immanuel 
Kant  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  sadly  hampered  in  his  specu- 
lations by  his  partial  acceptance  of  Swedenborg's  spiritualistic 
theories,  and  it  is  almost  pathetic  to  observe  the  efforts  of  a  great 
mind  struggling  to  escape  from  its  original  moorings.  These 
efforts,  however,  were  subsequently  rewarded  by  tlv^  gift  of  free- 
dom, and  it  may  be  claimed  for  David  Hume  that  he  was  the 
emancipator  of  this  gifted  intellect.  By  his  treatment  of  causa- 
tion in  the  inquiry,  he  aroused  Kant  from  his  dogmatic  slumber 
and  fired  him  with  the  first  in)pulse  to  write  his  "Critique  of 
Pure  Reason."  In  saying  this  much  it  must  be  ever  borne  in 
mind  that  no  great  writer  ever  interfered  less  than  did  Hume 
with  the  writings  of  others  in  the  same  field  as  himself  in  a 
direct  way.  ^Vherein,  then,  does  his  great  strength  lie?  It 
is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  power  he  had  of  vitalising 
the  interrogative  faculty.  There  is  something  in  conunon 
between  the  mental  bias  of  Socrates  and  Hume,  with  this 
difference,  that  inasmuch  as  the  interrogative  of  Socrates  was 
verbal  and  directed  to  the  analysis  of  terms,  that  of  Hume  was 
intellectual  and  aimed  at  analysing  the  groundwork  of  thought 
itself.  But  Hume  was  not  only  great  in  philosophy  ;  he  has  high 
claims  as  a  historian,  and  it  is  to  David  Hume  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  history  of  England  constructed  on  literary 
principles,  and  though  it  is  open  to  the  charge  of  defects  in  sym- 
pathy and  imagination,  it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  his  friend 
and  contemporary.  Dr.  Robertson,  to  write  history  after  the  same 
model.  Robertson,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland  which 
is  characterised  by  much  style  and  earnestness  ;  but  his  entire 
historical  researches  were  not  confined  to  his  own  country  ;  he 
also  wrote  the  history  of  America  and  that  of  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many. As  historians,  however,  neither  Hume  nor  Robertson  are 
entitled  to  claims  of  infallibility  ;  but  they  are  both  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  freedom  from  passion,  their  clearness,  and 
dignified  literary  style. 


8 

Poetry. 

In  addition  to  philosophy  and  history,  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  most  prolific  in  poetry  of  any  century  in  the  history  of 
Scottish  literature.  This  claim  is  not  exclusively  made  because  it 
was  the  century  which  gave  birth  to  Robert  Burns,  who  did'  so 
much  to  add  to  the  lustre  of  its  poetry,  but  because  there  was  so 
great  an  outburst  of  popular  sentiment,  and  the  vernacular  was  the 
■chosen  medium  of  expression  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the 
•case  in  the  century  preceding  it.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
Semples  of  Beltrees  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  more 
especially  Francis,  rekindled  native  sentiment  and  stimulated  an 
interest  in  those  simple  and  natural  themes  with  his  Piper  of 
Kilbarchan  and  other  pieces. 

This  poetic  current  was  united  to  the  eighteenth  century   by 

John  Hay,  tenth  Lord  Yester,  third  Earl  and  second   Marquis  of 

Tweeddale.     It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  him 

,  ,  '       that  he  did  more  than  supply  one  link  to  the 

1646-1713.  . 

chain  of  this  poetic  continuity.     "  Tweedside," 

his  single  known  composition,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  remaining 

Tweeddale  song,  and  was  first  printed  by  Herd  in   1776.     The 

air  of  Tweeddale,  however,  was  adopted  by  Gray  for  one  of  the 

lyrics  in  his  opera  of  "Polly  "  in  1729.     Nor  can   much  more  be 

claimed  for  Lady  (irizel  Baillie  than  that   she  furnished  anotlier 

link   to   this   chain    unless    there    is   reason  to  suppose  that  she 

wrote  a  number  of  pieces  which  were  afterwards  lost. 

During   the    Persecution    in    Scotland    both  her  father  and 

lover,  George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  were  under  the  ban  of  the 

Government  for  intriguing  against  the  succes- 
Lady  Grizel  Baillie,      .  r     ^l        /--     1     i-        tx    1  r    ^7     -i  1 

i66i;-i746  ^'°"  Catholic     Duke    of    York,    who 

ascended  the  throne  of  England  as  James 
VII.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Marchmont  remained  for  some 
time  in  concealment  in  the  family  vault  in  Polwarth  Kirk, 
Avhere  he  was  secretly  fed  by  his  daughter  Grizel.  He  and  his 
faithful  daughter  subsequently  escaped  to  Holland.  On  the 
authority  of  Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope,  the  daughter  of  Lady 
■Grizel   Baillie,  she  composed  while  in   exile  a  number  of  songs 


Avhich  were  left  in  a  MS.  volume  and  in  the  possession   of  her 

daughter,    but   only   two   of  her  productiotTs  are   now  known  to 

exist.     The  one,   "  Werena  my  heart  licht  I   wad  dee,"  and  the 

other,   "The   Ewe   Buchtin's   Bonnie."     Both    pieces,  with  their 

airs,  are  printed  in  Chambers'  Songs  of  Scotland  prior  to  Burns. 

■"  Werena  my  heart  licht "  shows  a  fine  reflective  spirit  and  true 

pathos,  which  were  so  appreciated  by  Burns  that  the  eighth  and 

ninth  stanzas  were  used  by  him  as  descriptive  of  the  last  sad  days 

of  his  life. 

Lady  Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie,  another  female  author,  is  entitled 

to    notice,    having    produced   the  interesting  ballad  of   "  Hardy- 

Knute,"  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  controversy 

^^;      ^""^  ^  '     in    the   early    part   of  the   eighteenth   century. 
1627-1727.  ■'    '^  °  _ 

When  it  first  appeared  it  was  claimed  for  this 
ballad  that  it  was  a  contemporary  account  of  the  battle  of  Largs, 
fought  in  1263,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  oldest  ballads  in  the 
Scottish  tongue.  The  authoress,  who  evidently  had  a  love  of  the 
romantic,  declared  she  had  discovered  it  written  on  strips  of  paper 
used  for  the  bottoms  of  weaving  (clues)— a  claim  which  had  just 
sufficient  plausibility  to  recommend  it  to  the  curious  and  uncritical. 
The  statement  was  at  first  received  without  questioning  by  literary 
iintiquarians  of  repute,  and  it  was  included  by  Allan  Ramsay  in 
his  "  Evergreen  "  in  1724  among  poems  written  by  the  ingenious 
before  1600,  and  it  even  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  Percy's 
^'  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  with  its  original  claims  undisputed. 
Pinkerton,  in  his  "Scottish  Tragic  Ballads,"  published  in  1781, 
manufactured  a  new  theory,  however,  and  "  Hardyknute "  was 
attributed  to  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kinross,  and  appeared  with  his 
name  attached  thereto  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Percy's  "  Reliques.'' 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Hailes  had  furnished  the 
information  to  a  previous  edition  of  the  "  Reliques  "  that  Lidy 
Wardlaw  had  acknowledged  the  authorship,  which  was  finally  put 
to  the  test  by  her  addition  to  the  ballad  of  two  new  and  conclud- 
ing stanzas.  These  stanzas  prove  almost  beyond  question  that 
the  preceding  stanzas  had  been  executed  by  the  same  hand. 
''Hardyknute"  was  highly  appreciated  by  (Iray  and  Warton,  and  Sir 
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Walter  Scott  so  much  adrriiied  it  that  he  committed  the  whole  of 
the  forty-two  stanzas  to  memory,  with  the  resolution  that  it  should 
be  the  last  poem  he  would  forget.  It  has  been  implied  by  Pro- 
fessor Masson  and  others  that  Lady  Wardlaw  wrote  many  other 
poems  and  ballads  ;  but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumptioii 
is  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  "  Hardyknute  "  is  the  only 
ballad  or  poem  of  hers  known  to  be  extant.  The  poem,  however, 
has  had  so  rare  a  popularity  that  the  authorship  of  such  a  piece  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  Lady  Wardlaw  to  recognition  in  the  history  of 
Scottish  [)oetry. 

Li   William    Hamilton    of  Bangour,    we   have   a  poet  not  so 

strictly  Scottish  as  the  two  previously  mentioned  in  this  chapter  ;. 

but  one  of  a  wider  range  and  with  an  ardent 

William    Hamilton  ,  r^u  ..-n  •  ,L-i-i> 

,  „  love  or   the  art.     Born  m    1704  at  his  fathers 

or  Bangour,  '    ^ 

1 704- 1 754,  estate  of  Bangour,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education  and  an  entree  to  the  society  of 
the  cultured,  he  was  the  poet  of  the  polite  world  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Amid  the  amenities  of 
h'fe  and  society  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  literature,  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  His  natural  bias  was  to  poetry,  which  he  manifested  early 
in  life.  These  juvenile  attempts  were  privately  circulated  and 
read  among  his  friends,  and  were  so  well  received  and  favourably 
criticised  that  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  art  of  poetical 
composition.  Though  he  was  never  great  enough  to  startle  the 
public  he  gradually  achieved  success,  and  in  1724  he  contributed 
to  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Tea-table  Miscellany."  When  the  Rebellion- 
of  1745  broke  out  he  took  the  side  of  the  Pretender  and  became 
an  active  partisan  in  the  second  Jacobite  rising.  After  its  collapse 
at  CuUoden  he  fled  to  the  mountains  and  for  a  time  suffered  many 
hardships,  after  which  he  made  his  escape  to  France.  The  period 
of  his  exile  was  short,  however,  having  many  friends  and  admirers 
among  the  more  fortunate  party  behind  him  who  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  Government  for  hi?  pardon.  Nor 
was  their  appeal  in  vain,  for  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his^ 
native    country     in     1749,     and     he    succeeded     to    the    family 
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estate  in  the  following  year.  His  military  adventures,  and  the 
exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected  when  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  had  told  upon  his  health,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go 
to  a  warmer  climate.  Consequently  he  went  to  reside  at  Lyons, 
where  he  died  on  March  25th,  1754,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age. 

In  1748  a  pirated  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at 
Glasgow  without  the  author's  sanction,  which  abounded  in  errors. 
For  some  time  this  was  the  only  edition  to  which  the  public  had 
access,  hut  for  the  sake  ot  the  author's  reputation  his  friends 
published  a  complete  collection  of  his  works  after  his  death,  from 
his  original  manuscripts.  This  edition  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1760,  but  fell  almost  still-born  from  the  press,  and  when 
almost  forgotten  a  review  of  the  volume  appeared  in  the  Lounger 
by  Professor  Richardson.  On  this  occasion  the  Lounger  did  for 
Hamilton's  poems  what  it  did  for  Burns  many  years  after- 
wards, by  awakening  the  interest  of  the  reading  public  in 
their  behalf.  In  spite  of  the  flattering  terms  with  which  Professor 
Richardson's  review  sought  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public,  Hamil- 
ton's poems  do  not  possess  in  any  high  degree  either  the  lyric  or 
dramatic  power  which  belongs  to  great  poets.  A  man  of  culture 
he  certainly  was,  and  he  had  a  due  sense  of  balance  and  harmony, 
but,  though  some  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt  lent  them- 
selves to  gay  and  humorous  treatment,  his  verses  display  little 
evidence  of  the  mirth  and  brilliancy  of  wit  which  were  needful  to 
fascinate  the  popular  mind  in  a  period  of  dull  and  prosaic  writing. 
Perhaps  Hamilton's  principal  poem  is  "  Contemplation,"  or  "  The 
Triumph  of  Love,"  which  is  more  grave  than  lofty,  more  solemn 
than  sublime.  "  The  Braes  o'  Yarrow  "  has  been  estimated  by 
some  critics  as  one  of  the  finest  ballads  ever  written,  while 
Pinkerton  regards  it  as  inferior  to  the  poorest  of  the  old  ballads 
on  the  same  subject,  but  at  anyrate  it  has  been  popular.  The 
verses  Hamilton  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  which 
were  prefi.xed  to  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  form  unquestionably  a 
fine  poem,  and  would  do  honour  to  one  who  made  poetry  his 
vocation  rather  than  his  amusement.      In  fact,  it  is  perhaps   the 
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most  elegant  poetical  production  that  had  up  to  that  period  come 
from  the  pen  of  any  Scotsman  in  the  English  of  Shakespeare. 
Hamilton's  warm-heartedness  tinged  his  thoughts  with  a  romantic 
hue  which  has  sometimes  the  aspect  of  insincerity,  but  it  is  rather 
because  he  mistook  a  momentary  gush  of  affection  for  the 
subdued  voice  of  reason.  This  accounts  for  the  amatory  vein  in 
so  much  of  his  poetry.  Like  Don  Quixote,  a  lady  Dulcinea  was 
indispensable  to  his  inspiration,  and  he  was  continually  under  the 
^pell  of  some  fair  enchantress,  but,  as  Lord  Woodhouselee  appro- 
priately remarked,  "  his  passion  generally  evaporated  in  song," 
and,  one  might  add,  without  leaving  any  visible  scar  behind.  Of 
the  poems  of  Hamilton  not  devoted  to  love  the  most  important  is 
the  "  Episode  of  the  Thistle,"  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  part  of  a  larger  work  never  completed  called  "  The 
Flowers.'"  It  is  in  blank  verse,  and  though  the  reader  must  be 
-struck  with  the  good  humour  and  virility  of  many  of  the  passages, 
it  is  not  the  medium  adapted  to  his  power.  There  exists  in  MS. 
a  fragment  of  a  poem  by  Hamilton  not  included  in  his  published 
works  called  "  The  Maid  of  Gallowshiels."  It  is  an  epic  of  the 
heroic-comic  kind  intended  to  celebrate  a  contest  between  a 
piper  and  a  fiddler  for  the  fair  maid  of  Gallowshiels,  and  here 
again  the  author  is  Quixotic  in  his  earnestness.  This  fragment  is 
written  in  couplets,  and  manifests  a  power  and  sweep  in  its 
versification  worthy  of  Pope.  Hamilton's  design  was  evidently 
to  extend  it  to  twelve  books,  but  he  only  completed  the  first  and 
a  portion  of  the  second.  The  second  book  opens  with  a  trial  of 
the  piper's  skill,  and  is  characterised  by  much  spirit  and  action. 
The  following  few  lines  will  suffice  to  convey  some  idea  of  it  :— 

"  Now  in  his  hand  the  artful  bagpipe  held, 
Elate  the  piper  wide  surveys  the  field, 
O'er  all  he  throws  his  quick  discerning  eyes 
And  views  their  hopes  and  fears  alternate  rise." 

"  The  bursting  sounds  in  narrow  prisons  pent 
Rouse  in  their  cells,  loud  rumbling  for  a  vent, 
Loud  tempests  now  the  deafen'd  ear  assail, 
Now  gently  sweet  is  breath'd  a  sober  gale, 
As  when  the  hawk  his  mountain  nest  forsakes, 
Fierce  for  his  prey  his  rustling  wings  he  shakes  ; 
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The  air  impell'd  by  th"  unharnionious  shock, 
Sounds  clattering  and  abrupt  through  all  the  rock, 
But  as  she  flies,  she  shapes  to  smoother  space 
Her  winnowing  vanes,  and  swims  the  aerial  space. 

W.    M'J." 

In  the  matter  of  seniority  William  Hamilton  of  Ciilbertfield" 
should  have  preceded  his  brother-poet  of  the  same  name,  with 
whom    he     has    frequently    been    confounded. 
William  Hamilton,  g^^^h  of  them  were  minor  poets,  but  Hamilton 
Gilberttield,  r  ,-,,y        /■    i  i    i  i  i  •    i  tt         i 

1670  i7i;i  CTilbertneld  does  not  rank  so  nigh  as  Hamil- 

ton of  Bangour,  though  the  efforts  of  both  were 
admired  by  Allan  Ramsay.  The  former  of  the  two  and  Ramsay 
entered  into  a  reciprocation  of  metrical  epistles  with  much  kindly 
humour,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
oblivion  has  not  concealed  him  from  posterity  long  ere  now  in 
view  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 
The  author  was  the  son  of  Hamilton  of  Ladylands,  and  when 
quite  a  young  man  he  entered  the  army,  where  the  only  distinction 
he  attained  was  the  title  of  Lieutenant.  He  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  contributors  to  Watson's  Choice  Collections  of  Scots 
Poems,  and  his  principal  productions  are  to  be  found  there  ;  one 
of  these,  an  Elegy  on  Habbie  Simpson,  the  Piper  of  Kilbarchan, 
in  which  he  indicates  the  strange  custom  of  the  piper  playing 
behind  the  reapers  in  the  harvest  field.  In  1722  Hamilton  published 
an  abridgement  in  modern  Scottish  of  the  life  of  Wallace  by  Blind 
Harry — a  piece  of  work  which  has  been  unsparingly  condemned  by 
most  critics  as  an  unimportant,  if  not  a  useless,  production.  It 
matters  little,  however,  what  a  critic  says  who  is  first  in  the  field,  he 
is  usually  too  slavishly  followed  by  those  who  come  after  hirn.and  so 
it  appears  to  be  in  this  case.  It  was  Hamilton's  paraphrase  of  the 
Minstrel's  "  Life  of  Wallace  "  Burns  is  said  to  have  read,  and  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore  we  find  him  saying — "  The  story  of  Wallace 
poured  a  tide  of  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins  which  will  boil 
along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest."  The 
most  popular  poem  of  Hamilton's,  however,  is  "The  Last  Dying. 
Words   of  Bonnie  Heck,"  his  favourite  hound,  and  displays  both 
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liumour  and  pathos.  This  elegy  has  been  further  celebrated  by 
John  Wilson,  a  later  poetaster,  in  the  following  lines — 

"  Where  late  gay  Hamilton's  facetious  lay, 
In  rustic  numbers  hail'd  returning  May, 
And  bade  the  brakes  of  Andrie  long  resound 
The  plaintiff  dirge  that  graced  his  favourite  hound." 

Sir    John    Clerk    of   Penicuik,    like    William     Hamilton     of 

Bangour,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  culture,  though  much  less  a 

poet    than     he.        In    the    polite    and    learned 

Sir  John   Clerk,    ^^^-^^^y  ^f  Edinbtirgh  he  was  a  well-known  per- 

1680-1755.  /  b  t 

sonage,   with  an  excellent  reputation  for  letters, 

though  distinction  as  a  poet  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  him. 
Judging  from  the  few  verses  he  has  written,  however,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  if  he  had  courted  the  favour  of  the  Muses  with 
earnestness  and  persistency  he  would  have  made  a  mark  in  poetry. 
As  the  literary  genius  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
not  exclusively  confined  to  poetry,  but  extended  to  every  branch 
of  science  and  M/es  lettres^  the  intellectual  tendency  of  Sir  John 
Clerk  was  in  the  direction  of  law  and  economics  rather  than 
poetry.  On  these  subjects  he  wrote  several  treatises,  which 
show  what  careful  attention  he  had  given  them,  though  long 
since  superseded  by  more  elaborate  works.  His  seventh  son  in- 
herited some  of  his  father's  talents  and  became  a  distinguished 
authority  on  naval  tactics,  the  complete  and  final  edition  of  his 
work  being  published  in  1804.  Fhe  production  by  which  Sir 
John  Clerk  is  more  particularly  remembered,  however,  is  a  spirited 
song  entitled  "  O  Merry  May  the  Maid  be,"  which  clearly  shows 
that  he  possessed  the  lyrical  gift  in  a  high  degree.  The  author 
of  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd  "  was  one  of  his  chief  literary  friends, 
and  he  frequently  entertained  x\llan  Ramsay  at  his  country  seat. 
The  song  alluded  to  is  included  in  Herd's  "  Collection  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Scots  Songs."  The  poets  who  have  been  noticed  so 
far  in  the  century  under  consideration  were  but  the  sparks  of  a 
poetical  revival  which  preceded  the  larger  flame  so  fully  manifested 
in  Allan  Ramsay. 
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The  author   of  the   "  Gentle  Shepherd  "   was  a  man  of  true 

genuine  literary  tastes,  but  apart  fron)  this,  he  was  less  a  poet  born 

than  one  made  by  circumstances.     At  the  very 
Allan   Ramsyy, 

16S6-1758.         tinie    he   made    his    appearance   the   people   of 

Scotland  were  in  the  spirit  and  frame  of  mind 
to  receive  him,  inasmuch  as  they  were  aspiring  after  a  less  con- 
ventional literary  spirit  and  blyther  mode  of  social  life.  Though 
Ramsay's  genius  does  not  touch  the  high-water  mark  of  literary 
greatness  he  must  be  given  the  credit  of  leading  the  revived  of  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had  been  at  so  low  an 
ebb  for  well-nigh  a  century.  On  his  father's  side  Ramsay  was 
descended  from  an  old  Scottish  family,  the  Ramsays  of  Dalhousie 
— a  genealogy  he  refers  to  with  pride  in  one  of  his  pieces  as 

"  Dalliousie  of  an  auld  descent, 
My  chief,  my  stoupe,  and  ornament." 

His  mother,  Alice  Bower,  on  the  other  hand,  was  descended  from 
a  Derbyshire  family  of  much  respectability  and  solid  character. 
The  circumstances  which  resulted  in  the  communion  of  the  two 
sp'rits  are  void  of  romance  and  consequently  soon  told.  The 
father  of  Alice  Bower  was  a  man  of  exceptional  engineering  skill 
who  was  invited  to  Leadhills  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  of 
mining  ;  thus  Ramsay's  father  and  mother  became  acquainted, 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  saw  affinity  in  their  silent  depths, 
and  subsequently  married.  The  poet  was  born  of  this  union  at 
Leadhills  in  1686,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  brief  one.  Soon 
after  Allan  was  born  his  father  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five, 
leaving  his  wife  but  poorly  provided  for.  She  did  not  long  remain 
a  widow,  but  married  for  her  second  husband  a  small  laird  named 
Crichton  of  Lanarkshire,  by  whom  she  had  several  children.  For 
about  fifteen  years  Allan  remained  with  his  step-father  and 
obtained  his  education  at  the  parish  school  at  Crawfordmoor, 
where  he  had  evidently  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics, 
which  could  be  attained  in  a  parish  school  in  Scotland  even  in 
his  day.  The  assumption  is,  however,  that  Allan  Ramsay  had  to 
leave  school  before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  classical 
studies,   for  he  himself  informs   us  that  he  understood  Horace 
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but  faintly  in  the  original.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  this 
admission  is  not  free  from  affectation  since  he  showed  in  his  later 
life  that  he  understood  and  could  paraphrase  Horace  with  effect 
and  skill.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  Ramsay's  mother  died, 
and  his  stepfather,  having  but  a  limited  income  and  several  other 
children  to  provide  for,  was  anxious  to  see  his  stepson  doing 
something  towards  his  own  support,  and  apprenticed  him  to  wig- 
making,  which  was  a  flourishing  trade  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time 
This  was  far  from  the  profession  to  which  his  own  inclinations 
would  have  led  him  ;  his  natural  inclination  was  to  the  art  of 
painting,  but  the  want  of  means  was  the  chief  obstacle,  and  his 
stepfather  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  it,  inasmuch  as  this- path 
to  either  wealth  or  fame  was  long,  circuitous,  and  uncertain.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Ramsay's  passion  for  art  during  his  life- 
time never  became  an  extinct  factor,  and  he  encouraged  his  own 
son  to  take  up  the  profession  of  art,  which,  as  a  portrait  painter,  he 
did  not  fail  to  adorn.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  several  years 
before  the  poet  passed  away  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
only  surviving  son,  Allan,  rising  rapidly  to  distinction  in  this 
branch  of  art.  It  is  true  the  son's  reputation  had  not  reached 
its  zenith  when  his  father  died  ;  but  just  nine  years  afterwards 
the  son  of  the  poet  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  King, 
and  for  his  work  he  could  command  high  prices  among  connois- 
seurs of  art.  For  some  time  Ramsay  combined  wig-making,  book- 
selling, and  ballad  making  ;  but  his  literary  tastes  and  associations 
subsequently  drew  him  into  the  more  congenial  occupations  of 
bookselling  and  poetry  exclusively.  He  also  established  a  cir- 
culating library  which  was  practically  the  first  in  Scotland.  By 
means  of  this  library  he  did  much  for  the  higher  instruction  of 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  as  he  usually  kept  it  stocked  with  the 
newest  and  best  books.  For  a  poet  destined  to  exercise  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  country,  the  mantle  of  inspira- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  upon  Ramsay  at  a  very  early 
age.  When  he  produced  his  first  poem  in  171 1,  he  was  nearly 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  then  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  the   most   "  Happy  Members  of  the  Easy  Club,"  of  which  he 
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had  previously  become  a  member.  In  the  course  of  time  Ramsay 
was  regarded  as  the  poet  laureate  of  this  literary  club.  For 
political  reasons  the  club  was  extinguished  three  years  after 
Ramsay  became  a  member,  but  it  had  been  the  means  of  giving 
a  definite  bias  to  his  mind.  He  began  to  publish  his  verses  as 
leaflets  which  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  at  the  price 
of  one  penny  each.  In  this  way  Ramsay  speedily  became  cele- 
brated among  the  people  of  Edinburgh  as  a  rhymer  of  no  mean 
order,  and  as  the  street  vendor  appeared  with  his  bundle  of  leaflets- 
under  his  arm,  children  gathered  round  him  with  their  pennies  to 
purchase  Allan  Ramsay's  last  piece,  which  they  bore  away  in 
triumph  to  their  homes  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle. 
This  method  which  first  wafted  him  into  fame  became  the  stand- 
ard of  appeal  which  regulated  his  poetical  conception  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  and  deterred  him  from  the  loftier  flights  of  poetic 
fancy  which  is  ever  identified  with  the  works  of  poets  of  the 
first  importance.  It  was  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of  author  and 
editor  that  Ramsay  made  his  more  important  venture.  In  1716, 
the  year  after  the  Rebellion,  he  published  an  edition  of  King. 
James's  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  with  a  second  and  third 
canto  by  himself  which  appears  to  have  found  an  appreciative 
public,  the  result  being  that  a  second  edition  was  speedily  called 
for.  Ramsay  was  thus  encouraged  to  collect  his  own  fugitive 
pieces  into  one  volume,  which  was  issued  from  the  Ruddiman 
Press  in  1721,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  its  author  a  profit  of 
400  guineas.  After  an  interval  in  which  he  produced  some 
original  work  not  distinguished  by  any  great  merit,  he  again  ap- 
peared in  the  capacity  of  editor.  In  1724  he  commenced  the 
issue  of  an  important  collection  of  songs  in  four  parts  entitled  "  The 
Tea  Table  Miscellany,"  which  were  not  completed  till  1740,  when 
the  fourth  part  was  added.  The  songs  in  this  publication  were  a 
strange  collection  of  vernacular  and  English  old  and  new.  Some 
were  the  work  of  Ramsay  himself;  others  the  work  of  his  literary 
friends  and  correspondents,  and  taken  as  a  whole  they  did  not 
greatly  increase  his  fame,  though  they  accomplished  the  object 
Ramsay  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  please  and  edify  the  public — not  to 
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instruct  those  who  sought  historical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
Scottish  song.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Tea-Table  Miscellany  "  appeared,  Ramsay  published  a  similar 
compilation  in  two  small  volumes  entitled  "The  Evergreen/'  a 
series  of  Scottish  poems  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the 
ingenious  before  1600.  With  the  exception  of  "  The  Vision," 
little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  this  collection.  'I'he  assumption  is 
that  many  of  these  songs  were  either  added  to  or  wholly  composed 
by  himself,  and  were  either  too  free  morally  or  too  dangerous 
politically  to  be  included  among  his  authorised  pToductions.  The 
greatest  of  all  Ramsay's  productions  is  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd," 
and  the  one  which  will  preserve  his  name  and  fame  from 
extinction  in  the  whim  and  caprice  of  literary  change.  In  1721 
he  published  an  eclogue  entitled  "  Patie  and  Roger,"  and  in  the 
following  year  a  sequel  entitled  "  Jennie  and  Maggie."  The 
reputation  he  attained  by  these  detached  scenes  was  marvellous, 
and  induced  him  to  make  them  the  ground  work  of  that  complete 
drama,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd."  With  the  exception  of  Burns, 
no  single  poet  did  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  Scottish 
peasant  class  as  did  Ramsay  with  his  pastoral  drama.  For  many 
years  after  it  was  published  few  social  gatherings  among  the 
shepherd  class  were  held  without  a  dramatic  representation  of 
"  The  Gentle  Shepherd  "  being  given  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
party,  the  dta»iatis  personae  being  selected  from  among  them- 
selves. The  prologue  to  the  first  scene  in  ''  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd "  is  distinguished  by  that  natural  simplicity  and  realistic 
presentation  which  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  entire 
piece.  Far  from  the  madding  crowd  the  opening  scene  is 
skilfully  laid  on  the  hill  side  where  the  flocks  are  peacefully 
grazing  around. 

"  Beneath  the  south-side  of  a  ciaij^y  bield, 

Where  crystal  springs  the  halesome  waters  yield, 
Twa'  youthfa  shepherds  on  the  gowans  lay, 
Tending  their  flocks  ae  bonny  month  of  May, 
Poor  Roger  granes,  till  hollow  echoes  ring  ; 
But  blyther  Patie  likes  to  laugh  and  sing." 
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Patie  and  Roger,  the  two  principal  figures  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  pastoral,  are  in  every  way  different  in  character  and  situation. 
It  has  been  the  lot  of  Roger  to  possess  a  more  bountiful  share  of 
worldly  wealth  than  his  friend  Patie,  whose  only  possessions  are 
his  happy  disposition  and  scanty  earnings.  Both  shci)herds  had 
their  shepherdesses,  to  whom  their  tender  passions  irresistibly 
revert.  Roger,  who  has  long  had  a  tender  passion  for  Jenny,  has 
<]iscovered  that  hib  darling  shepherdess  does  not  reciprocate  his 
affections,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  haunts  him  like  a 
gloomy  spectre,  giving  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  his  whole  existence, 
and  making  him  feel  the  trivial  reverses  of  life  with  the  acutest 
agony.  Almost  distracted,  he  at  length  discloses  his  real  state  of 
mind  to  Patie  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  I  a.ii  born,  O  I'atie,  to  a  thravvarl  fate, 

I'm  born  to  strive  with  hardships  sad  and  great, 
Tempest  may  cease  to  jaw  the  rowan  flood, 
Corbies  and  toads  to  grein  for  lambkin's  blood, 
But  I,  oppres't  with  never-ending  grief, 
Maun  ay  despair  of  lighting  on  relief. " 

Patie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  happy  in  the  reciprocal  love  of  his 
charming  shepherdess,  and  the  cares  of  life  sit  lightly  upon  him. 
Not  having  had  to  drink  so  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  as  his  friend 
Roger,  he  shows  his  impatience  with  him  and  reproves  him  for  his 
sadness  and  gloom  : — 

"  The  bees  shall  loath  the  flow-'r  and  quit  the  hive, 
The  saughs  on  boggie  ground  shall  cease  to  thrive, 
E're  scornfu'  queens,  or  loss  of  worldly  gear, 
Shall  spill  my  rest,  or  ever  force  a  tear." 

Poor  unhappy  Roger,  still  beyond  the  reach  of  consolation  and 
philosophy,  acknowledges  Patie's  advice  to  be  all  very  well  and 
true,  but  his  frame  of  mind  is  such  that  he  is  not  able  to  benefit 
thereby.  Unrequited  love  had  driven  him  to  that  state  when  he 
could  only  see  darkness  everywhere,  which  even  Patie's  mental 
balance  and  determination  could  not  disperse.  "  If  she  loved  me, 
she  would  be  kind  even  to  my  dog,"  thought  Roger,  as  is  inferred 
from  the  following  lines  : — 
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"  My  Bawty  is  a  cur  I  dearly  like, 

Till  he  yowl'd  sair  she  struck  the  poor  dumb  tyke  : 

If  I  had  filled  a  nook  within  her  breast, 

She  wad  hae  shawn  mair  kindness  to  my  beast. 

When  I  begin  to  tune  my  stock  an'  horn, 

Wi'  a  her  face  she  shaws  a  cauldrife  scorn  ; 

Last  night  I  played  (ye  never  heard  sic  spile), 

O'er  Bogie  was  the  spring  (an'  her  delyte)  ; 

Yet  tauntingly  she  at  her  cousin  speer'd 

Gif  she  could  tell  what  tune  I  play'd,  an'  sneer'd, 

Flocks,  wander  where  ye  like,  I  dinna  care, 

ril  break  my  reed,  an'  never  whistle  mair." 

To  put  Jenny's  affections  to  the  test  the  counsel  Patie  gives 
his  friend  Roger  displays  much  native  shrewdness,  and  an  acquain- 
ance  with  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  rustic  maid,  which,  if 
not  gained  by  experiance,  is  the  result  of  keen  observation  : — 

"  Daft  gowk,  leave  aff  that  silly  whingin'  way, 
Seem  careless,  there's  my  hand,  ye'U  win  the  day  — 
Hear  how  I  served  my  lass,  I  loe  as  vveel 
As  ye  do  Jenny,  an'  wi'  heart  as  leal." 

Then  follows  a  most  natural  and  realistic  picture  which  can- 
not fail  to  appeal  to  all  who  know  anything  of  rural  life  : — 

"  Last  morning  I  was  gie  an'  early  out. 

Upon  a  dyke  I  lean'd  glowering  about ; 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkan  o'er  the  lee  : 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  nae  me. 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  thro'  the  mist, 

An'  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist, 

Her  coats  were  killit,  an'  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straught  bare  legs,  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

As  she  cam'  skiffing  o'er  the  dewy  green, 
Blythsome,  I  cried,  my  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 
I  ferly  wherefore  ye're  sae  soon  asteer  : 
But  I  can  guess  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew  ; 
She  scour'd  awa  and  said,  '  Wat's  that  to  you  ?' 
Then  fare  ye  weel,  Meg  Dorts,  an'  e'ens  ye  like, 
I  careless  cried,  an'  lap  in  o'er  the  dyke  ; 
I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack. 
She  came  with  a  right  thieveless  errand  back, 
Misca'd  me  first,  then  bade  me  hounde  my  dog, 
To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  stray'd  on  the  bog. 
I  leugh,  an'  sae  did  she  ;  then  wi'  great  haste 
1  clasp'd  my  arms  about  her  neck  an'  waist ; 
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About  her  yielling  waist,  an'  took  a  foulh 
O'  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth, 
While  hard  an'  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips. 
My  very  saul  came  lowping  to  my  lips. 
Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack, 
But  weel  I  kent  she  meant  nae  as  she  spak. 
Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 
Do  ye  sae  too,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb, 
Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'll  change  her  mood  ; 
r.ae  woo  anither,  an'  she'll  gang  clean  wud. " 

In  the  second  scene  the  dialogue  between  Peggy  and  Jenny  is  not 
only  interesting  and  amusing,  but  its  natural  sini[)licity  is  exquisite. 
Patie  is  to  Peg  the  very  embodiment  of  all  that  is  fascinating  and 
lovable  in  man,  but  Jenny,  who  does  not  see  him  through  the 
rosy  hues  of  love  has  a  very  different  opinion  of  him,  which  she 
unhesitatingly  expresses  in  the  following  words  : — ■ 

"  Heh,  lass,  how  can  ye  lo'e  that  rattle-skull, 
A  very  deil  that  ay  maun  hae  his  will, 
We'll  soon  hear  tell  what  a  poor  fechtin'  life 
Vou  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wife." 

To  which  Peggy  replies  in  the  following  unsophisticated  fashion  : 

"  Sic  course-spun  thochts  as  thae  want  pith  to  move 
My  settled  mind  ;  I'm  o'er  far  gane  in  love, 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath. 
But  want  o'  him  I  dread  nae  other  skaith. 
There's  nane  o'  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een  ; 
An'  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  taking  art, 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  thro'  my  heart, 
How  blithely  can  he  sport,  an'  gently  rave. 
An'  jest  at  feckless  fears  that  fright  the  lave. 
Ilk  day  that  he's  alane  upon  the  hill. 
He  reads  fell  books  that  teach  him  nieikle  skill." 

These  lines,  so  full  of  natural  simplicity,  not  only  reveal  Peggy's 
individual  sentiment,  but  in  them  one  sees  without  the  elaboration 
of  the  philosopher  that  woman  is  ever  closer  to  Nature  than  man 
is,  and,  like  Nature,  she  recognises  and  obeys  power  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  It  is  out  of  such  sentiments  as  those  of  Peggy 
that  a  true  wife  is  made  who  can  i^est  sustain  a  man  through  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life.  To  her  Patie  is  all  in  all,  and  her  love 
for  him  has  exalted  his  virtues  to  an  ideal  plane  till  he  becomes  a 
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divested  of  all  its  charm,  becoming  lonely  and  unattractive.  It  is 
to  Patie's  credit,  too,  that  he  is  man  enough  not  to  treat  with 
indifference  or  ingratitude  such  confidence  and  admiration.  To 
illustrate  the  sincerity  of  his  passion  he  embraces  Peggy,  and  is- 
made  to  say  : — 

"  O  charniin"  armfu"  !  hence  ye  cares  away, 
I'll  kiss  my  treasure  a'  the  live  lang  day, 
All  night  I'll  dream  my  kisses  o'er  again, 
Till  that  day  come  that  ye'll  be  a'  m\-  ain." 

Then  the  impassioned  lovers  join  hands  and  sing  together  in  the 
full  flow  of  their  innocent  hearts  i — ■ 

"  Sun  gallop  down  the  westlin"  skies, 
Gang  soon  to  bed  and  quickly  rise, 
O'  lash  your  steeds,  post  time  away. 
And  haste  about  our  bridal-day, 
An'  if  ye're  wearied,  honest  light. 
Sleep,  gin  ye  like,  a  week  that  night." 

Ramsay,  true  to  the  literary  expression  of  the  century  in  which  he 
wrote,  rewards  honour  and  virtue,  and  the  characters  and 
incidents  have  a  happy  ending  ;  this  is  especially  so  in  "  The 
Gentle  Shepherd."  Even  poor,  broken-hearted  Roger  at  last 
succeeds  in  captivating  his  "  scornfu'  queen,''  by  bracing  his  mind 
and  acting  on  Patie's  advice.  He  is  quite  overjoyed  at  his  success, 
and  expresses  his  amazement  at  Patie's  superior  knowledge  and 
insight  into  human  nature. 

"  Lord,  man,  I  wonder  ay,  and  it  delights 
My  heart,  when'er  I  hearken  to  your  flights. 
How  gat  ye  a'  that  sense,  I  fain  wad  lear 
That  I  might  easier  disappointments  bear  ?" 

To  which  Patie  makes  the  following  reply  : — 

"  Frae  books,  the  wale  of  books,  I  gat  some  skill, 
The=;e  best  can  teach  what's  real  good  and  ill. 
Ne'er  grudge  ilk  year  to  ware  some  stanes  o'  cheese 
To  gain  these  silent  friends  that  ever  please." 

Rodger  is  determined  to  further  act  on  Patie's  advice,  which  has 
proved  of  so  much  advantage  to  him  in  his  love  affliirs,  and  ex- 
presses himself  thus — 
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"  I'll  do't,  and  ye  shall  tell  me  which  to  luiy, 

Faith  I'se  hae  books,  tho'  I  should  sell  my  kye." 

The  "  Gentle  Shepherd  "  is  well  worth  careful  perusal,  as  it  is  the 
original  growth  of  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland  and  the  most  faithful 
representation  of  Lowland  life  and  manners  to  be  found  in  any 
other  poem  in  the  language.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  still  remains  one  of  the  finest  pastorals  in  any  language. 
The  realistic  descriptions  of  rustic  manners  and  rural  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd  "  has  determined  the  true  sphere 
of  Ramsay's  genius  in  the  mind  of  posterity.  Nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  entered  the  field  of  pastoral  drama  in  any  spirit  of  rivalry 
with  those  who  may  have  previously  occupied  it.  Yel  all  uncon- 
sciously he  entered  a  sphere  in  which  he  fairly  competes  with 
Pope,  in  addition  to  showing  what  powerful  t'ffe;:ts  may  be  pro- 
duced by  developing  nature  within  her  own  dominion.  In  1728, 
three  years  after  he  produced  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  Ramsay 
published  a  second  volume  of  his  poems  and  in  1730  his  "Thirty 
Fables,"  of  which  he  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  which  pos 
terity  has  refused  to  endorse.  With  these  his  poetical  labours 
appear  to  have  ceased,  and  during  the  twenty-eight  years  which 
remained  to  him  he  lived  in  philosophic  ease  and  retirement.  As 
a  song-writer,  Ramsay  does  not  rank  high  ;  the  greater  number  of 
his  productions  of  this  class  lack  the  fervour  and  soul-stirring 
energy  of  most  of  those  of  Burns  and  Tannahill.  Indeed,  most 
of  his  songs  are  marred  by  a  want  of  good  taste  and  that  high 
seriousness  which  Matthew  Arnold  claims  is  essential  to  the 
classical  spirit.  Even  "  Lochaber  No  More,"  the  most  exquisite 
of  all  his  lyrics  is  marred  by  these  defects.  The  "  Gentle  Shep- 
herd," on  the  other  hand,  has  been  an  epoch-making  work,  and 
the  one  by  which  Ramsay's  reputation  will  withstand  the  test  of 
time.  It  was  his  sincerest  hope  that  he  might  one  day  be  classed 
with  Tasso  and  Gaurini,  his  two  favourite  Italian  poets  ;  and  up 
to  the  present  posterity  has  not  denied  him  that  exalted  position. 
The  "  Tea-Table  Miscellany  "  is  designated  "  A  Choice  Collection 
of  Scottish  and  English  Song,"  but  comparatively  few  of  the  new 
songs  are  written  in    the  vernacular  ex(:e[)t  those  by  Ramsay  him- 
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self,  even  when  the  theme  and  its  chief  associations  are  distinctly 
Scotch. 

Whatever    might    be    urged    against    this    collection    as    an 
authoritative    one,    it    must    be   admitted    that   the   "  Tea   Table 

Miscellany "    was   a    useful   medium    for    those 

Robert  Crawford,        .        i     j       ■^\  ^i  -r^       r  ^i        i 

'    who  had   either   the   gift   of  song   or   the    love 
1695-1732.  *  * 

of  it  to  embellish  its  pages  with  contributions 
original  or  otherwise,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  con 
tributors  was  Robert  Crawford.  Though  a  poet  who  must  be 
placed  among  the  minors,  Crawford  exhibits  a  spontaneity  and 
grace  in  the  few  pieces  that  came  from  his  pen  which  is  some- 
times absent  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  commanded 
greater  distinction.  To  the  "  Tea  Table  Miscellany "  he  con- 
tributed four  songs — "  The  Bush  Abune  Traquair,"  "  The  Broom 
of  the  Cowdenknowes,"  "  One  Day  I  heard  Mary  say,"  and  "  My 
DeerieifThou  Dee."  Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Crawford 
except  <hat  he  was  a  young  man  of  attractive  appearance, 
with  refinement  and  accomplishments  far  above  the  average. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Patrick  Crawford  of  Drumsoy, 
and  spent  several  years  with  his  brother  in  France,  who  was 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy  to  France  under  Lord  Stair,  but  was 
subsequently  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  French 
Court.  The  poet  died  in  1732  on  his  way  home  to  Scotland  at 
the  early  age  of  .37.  In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  "  Tea- 
Table  Miscellany,"  he  contributed  three  songs  to  the  "  Orpheus 
Caledonius,"  viz.,  "  Tweedside,"  which  was  anticipated  by  Lord 
Yester  ";  "  Doun  the  Burn,  Davie  lad,"  and  "  The  Bonniest  Lass 
in  a'  the  Warld."  "  Tweedside  "  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
the  three,  and  has  been  vastly  over-estimated,  probably  on  account 
of  the  subject;  the  other  two  are  productions  of  considerable 
merit.  ''Doun  the  Burn,  Davie"  shows  that  the  author  was  not 
without  the  gift  of  humour.  The  subjects  only  are  Scottish  ;  the 
language  employed  is  almost  pure  English,  and  they  show  beyond 
question  that  Crawford  had  much  of  the  true  poetic  spirit  which 
entitle  him  to  a  passing  notice  apart  from  his  connection  with  the 

"  Tea-Table  Miscellany." 

WM.   MTLWRAITH. 


THE    SITE    OF    BURNS'S    MONUMENT 
AT    ALLOWAY. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  continues  to  be  asked, 
why  Burns's  Monument  came  to  be  erected  where  it  now  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Doon  between  "  Alloway  Kirk  "  and  "  The 
Auld  Brig  o'  Doon,"  and  not  adjacent  to  the  poet's  birth-place, 
where  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be  put.  It  is  a  fact,  now 
almost  quite  forgotten,  that  the  site  for  the  monument  was  all  but 
■chosen  on  the  ground  that  formed  the  small  property  purchased 
by  Burns's  father  in  1756,  and  on  which  he  built  the  cottage  the 
Poet  was  horn  in.  And  not  only  was  this  so,  but  there  was  at 
the  same  time  the  prospect,  after  it  had  been  decided  to  build  the 
monument  elsewhere,  that  a  rival  monument  would  be  erected  on 
the  site  in  question.  Whether  the  placing  of  Burns's  monument 
adjacent  to  the  Poet's  birth-place  would  have  been  a  disadvantage 
or  otherwise  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Committee  is  not  now 
a  matter  of  much  moment ;  but  the  question  gave  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  not  to  say  feeling,  in  the  town  and  county  of  Ayr 
in  the  second  decade  of  last  century.  The  circumstances  of  the 
•dispute — for  it  assumed  that  character — and  how  it  arose,  are 
pretty  fully  narrated  in  the  minute  books  of  the  Incorporation  of 
Shoemakers  of  Ayr,  and  in  letters  addressed  to  the  deacons  there- 
of, and  to  others.  These  books  and  documents  are  now  in  the 
custody  of  Mr  John  T.  Goudie,  solicitor,  Ayr,  whose  father,  the 
late  Robert  Goudie,  Sheriff  Clerk  of  Ayrshire,  and  a  life-long  en- 
thusiast in  all  that  concerned  the  Poet,  was  for  many  years  clerk 
to  the  Incorporation.  As  the  events  happened  eighty  or  ninety 
■years  ago,  it  may  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  Burns  to  briefly 
recall  them.  The  principal  parties  to  the  dispute  were  the  Incor- 
poration of  Shoemakers  of  Ayr,  to  whom  the  cottage  and  grounds 
had  been  sold  by  the  father  of  Ikirns  in  1781  and  who  were   still 
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the  owners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Committee  of  subscribers 
to  the  monument,  on  the  other  ;  and  the  first  narrated  notice  of  a 
difference  between  them  is  contained  in  a  minute  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Incorporation  held  on  14th  Febiuary,  1820.  The  minute  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  Trade  this  day  met  to  take  into  consideration  some  disputes  which 
have  arisen  among  themselves  and  the  public  as  to  the  site  of  the  monument 
presently  erecting  at  the  Bridge  of  Doon  to  the  memory  of  Burns.  A  motion 
was  made  by  Robert  Davidson,  and  seconded  by  John  M'Crealh,  that  the 
Corporation  should  set  a  subscription  on  foot  to  have  a  monument  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  Bard  upon  their  own  property,  being  the  spot  where  he  was 
born  ;  and  he  further  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried, 
that  this  Incorporation  should  subscribe  a  sum  of  £100  sterling  for  this  i>ur- 
pnse,  for  which  it  is  understood  the  tenant  of  the  properly  will  pay,  according 
to  a  rate,  interest  along  with  his  rent,  and  the  meeting  authorised  the  present 
committee  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  Ayr  newspapers  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  effect  this  desirable  ol)ject.  (Sgd.)  Robert 
INIann." 

Robert  Mann  was  deacon  of  the  Incorporation  for  the  time 
being. 

During  the  six  months  that  followed,  the  "  disputes  "  do  not 
seem  to  have  come  any  nearer  an  amicable  settlement,  as  we 
gather  from  a  subsequent  minute  of  the  Incorporation's  proceed- 
ings and  a  somewhat  lengthy  correspondence  :. — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  2Sth  September,  1820,  "  Deacort 
Mann  laid  before  the  meeting  sundry  letters  he  had  received  from  Mr  Bos- 
well,  Auchinleck,  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Burns,  in 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  last  minute,  which  were  read  to  the  Committee^ 
with  copies  of  the  answers  sent  by  the  Deacon,  which  the  Committee  approved, 
and  directed  the  letters  with  the  copy  answers  to  be  backed  up  and  lodged  in. 
the  books,  which  the  clerk  accordingly  did  ;  among  which  letters  there  is  one 
dated  29th  March  last  from  Mr  Hamilton  Boswell  in  name  of  the  Committee 
of  subscribers  for  the  monument  now  erecting  at  Alloway,  '  conveying  the 
thanks  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  Committee  to  the  Incorporation  for  the  offer 
originally  made  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  subscription,  of  a  piece 
of  ground  on  their  property  for  the  site  of  the  monument  now  erecting,  but 
which,  after  being  visited  by  that  Committee,  was  found  unsuitable.'" 

The  letter  of  Deacon  Mann  is  for  the  most  part  as  follows  :—"  Air,  i6th- 
February,  1820. — A  rumour  having  gone  forth  that  the  Incorporation  of  Shoe- 
makers of  Air,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  ground  on  which  the  cottage  stands- 
where  Burns  first  drew  his  breath,  had  either  refused  to  give  the  ground 
necessary  for  the  site  of  the  monument,  or  required  such  compensation,  or 
proposed  such  terms,  as  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  Committee  ap|)ointed 
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by  the  subscribers  to  the  monument  to  accede  to,  the  Incorporation  feel  it  but 
a  duty  to  themselves,  and  requisite  explanation  to  the  public,  to  lay  before 
them  this  statement  : — -The  resolution  to  erect  a  monument  had  scarcely  been 
formed  when  ihe  Incorporation  communicated  to  the  Convener  of  the  Com- 
iiiitiec  their  desire  to  make  a  grant  of  land  necessary  for  the  site  of  the  nionu- 
nient.  This  communication  was  made  known  in  the  first  instance  verbally, 
when  the  subscription  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness.  They^ 
received  this  communication  from  the  Convener  : — '  I  was  only  made  acquain- 
ted verbally  with  the  perfect  willingness  of  the  Company  of  Shoemakers  to 
give  the  necessary  ground,  but  it  is  requested  that  there  should  be  a  written 
declaration  to  that  effect,  which  I  nmy  lay  Ijcfore  the  Committee,  which  may 
be  a  ground  for  further  procedure.'  In  conseijuence  of  this  letter  they  im- 
mediately applied  for  and  obtained  from  their  tenant  of  the  ground,  at  some 
expense  and  trouble,  a  relinquishment  of  tack  of  the  ground  in  so  far  as  it 
would  be  required  for  the  monument  ;  and  this  the  meeting  willingly  and 
formally  tender  to  the  Committee,  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  and  with- 
out  the  least  pecuniary  consideration.  This  ground,  cheerfully  and  generously 
as  it  was  bestowed,  they  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  received  with  those 
eelings  it  was  calculated  to  excite  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  ground  was  ex- 
amined, and  the  exact  spot  chosen  and  marked  off  l,y  a  gentleman  employed 
by  the  Cominittee  for  this  purpose.  Throughout  the  whole  transaction  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee  were  in  nu  way  counteracted  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  actions  and  dispositions  of  the  Incorporation  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
clearly  to  evince  their  cordiality  in  seconding  the  views  of  the  Committee,  not 
simply  without  desire  of  gain,  !)ut  at  some  sacrifice  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  to  themselves.  The  transaction  being  thus  willingly  entered  into,  and 
closely  adhered  to  on  their  part,  the  Committee  having  solicited,  accepted  of, 
selected,  and  marked  oft'  the  ground  for  the  situation  of  the  monument,  and 
matters  remaining  in  this  state  for  years,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  surprised  at 
finding  from  the  late  advertisement,  that  the  monument  was  not  raised  at  the 
place  thus  granted,  accepted,  chosen,  and  prepared  ;  but  at  another  and  totally 
different  place  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence  ;  and  that  surprise 
has  not  been  diminished  by  any  explanation  made  to  them  on  the  subject, 
for  in  reality,  and  up  to  this  date  no  communication  whatever,  direct  or  in- 
direct, has  been  made.  Whilst  the  Incorporation  of  Shoemakers  trust  they  have 
shown  that  their  conduct,  so  far  from  being  any  subject  of  reprobation,  has 
been,  on  the  contrary,  worthy  of  commendation,  they  cannot  deny  that  the 
unexpected  and  al)rupt  change  of  the  site  has  given  much  ground  for  rumour. 
The  reason  for  preferring  a  place  where  Burns  was  not  born  to  one  where  he 
was  born,  and  which  belonged  to  his  father,     .      .      .     are  very  far  from  being 

obvious Though    the   Incorporation  are   inclined   to   think  this 

statement  of  their  conduct  will  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  further 
aspersions  of  their  conduct,  yet  to  put  it  beyond  question  they  have  resolved 
to  give,  and  now  offer  to  give,  not  only  the  ground,  but  a  grant  of  JClOO  out  of 
their  funds,  .  .  .  provided  the  monument  is  built  on  the  place  where  Burns 
was  born,  with  suitable  dinner  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  admirers  of 
the  poet,  a  thing  thit  may  possibly  still  be  done,  as  no  materials  have  hitherto- 
been  led  to  the  situation,  and  not  one  stone  has  been  placed  above  another, 
.  .  .   . — RoKEKT  Mann,  Deacon." 
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Then  follows  a  letter  from  the  Stcretary  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  SuhFcribers,  dated,  it  will  t)e  observed,  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  first  minute  uf  the  Incorporation  on  the 
subject  : — 

"An  advertisement  having  appeared  in  the  Ayr  newspapers  of  17th 
February  last  signed  wit'i  the  signature  of  the  Deacon-Convener  of  the 
Incorporation  of  Shoemakers  of  Ayr,  in  which,  among  other  cireumstances 
unnecessary  to  be  noticed,  it  is  asserted  that  a  site  for  the  monument  to  Burns 
•was  'accepted  and  marked  off'  on  the  properly  of  the  Incorporation,  I  am 
authorised  to  give  a  direct  contridiction  to  this  statement.  And  having  at 
the  desire  of  the  Convener  of  the  Comnittee  of  Subscribers  to  the  monument, 
applied  to  the  Convener  himself  to  know  on  what  supposed  foundation  this 
assertion  was  hazarded,  I  have  obtained  no  answer  but  that  '  they  remained 
of  the  same  opinion.' 

"  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Convener  of  the  Committee,  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  before  any  plans  were  given  in,  had  a  preliminary  communication 
with  the  Deacon,  with  a  view  to  erecting  the  monument  on  the  property  of  the 
Incorporation,  but  the  majority  of  the  Committee  who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  carrying  the  matter  into  eftect,  having  examined  the  ground,  expressed 
a  very  decided  opinion  that  a  fit  position  could  not  be  selected  on  the  projjerty 
of  the  Incorporation,  and  suggested  two  others  which  appeared  much  more 
eligible  — one  on  the  Rozelk  estate,  and  the  other  (which  has  been  finally 
adopted)  on  Alloway  Croft,  near  Alloway  Kirk.  The  consent  of  the 
proprietor  was,  however  only  lately  conclusively  obtained. 

"  The  Committee  have  always  entertained  an  appropriate  sense  of  the 
readiness  which  the  Incorporation  evinced  to  accommodate  them  with  the 
ground  for  the  monument,  as  they  understood  their  communications,  and 
certainly  regret  that  the  Incorporation  feel  any  disappointment.  But  I  am 
authorised  to  say  that  although  it  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  have  a  room  in 
the  monument,  it  never  could  have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  monument  to  Burns  should  become  an  appendage  to  an  ale- 
house. I  conclude  by  stating  that  a  site  for  the  monument  to  Burjis  was  never 
selected  nor  marked  off  on  the  property  of  the  Incorporation  of  Shoemakers 
by  the  Committee  or  by  any  member  of  the  Committee. —(Signed)  Ham.  D. 
BoswKi.L,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Subscribers  for  the  monument  to 
Burns.     Ayr,  2nd  March,  1820." 

The  reply  of  the  Incorporation  is  essentially  as  follows  :^ 

"  That  no  part  ot  their  statement  had  been  denied  but  one,  and  that  an 
ordinary  and  unimportant  part.  It  has  not  been  disputed  that  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Incorporation  is  the  exact  spot  where  Burns  was  born,  or 
that  it  was  the  sole  inheritance  of  his  father.  .  .  .  They  complain  that  ground 
for  which  a  ransom  has  to  be  paid  and  obtained  with  ditHicully  is  preferred  to 

ground  to  be  got  for  nothing  and  obtained  with  ease They  repeat  that 

the  ground  was  positively  and  ostensibly  selected  and  marked  off  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  manner.  The  subscription  was  not  far  advanced  before  an 
actual  survey  and  measurement  of  the  ground  was  made  by  a  land  surveyor,  a 
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plan  was  made  out,  and  the  spot  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  monu- 
ment actually  marked  on  the  plan.  This  was  done  by  express  direction  of  the 
Committee.  Tlie  place  thus  marked  ofif  was  at  the  well  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  south  gable  of  the  cottage.  Again,  two  of  the  most  respectable  and 
active  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  went  personally  to  and  inspected  the 
ground,  and  actually  made  choice  of  the  same  spot  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
intimated  this  in  a  formal  and  distinct  manner  not  only  to  the  tenant  of  the 
ground,  but  to  the  proprietor  and  tenant  of  the  ground  on  the  opj^osile  side  of 
the  road  on  the  Rozelle  estate,  these  two  last  having  some  expectation  that 
their  ground  and  service  would  be  required.  And,  still  further,  the  Convener 
himself  shortly  thereafter  also  inspected  the  ground  and  confirmed  the  choice 
made  by  his  precursors,  with  a  slight  deviation  of  a  few  feet,  where  the  view 
was  conjectured  to  be  still  better,  and  actually  gave  the  wife  of  the  tenant 
special  instructions  for  her  guidance  as  to  the  keeping  and  use  of  the  monu- 
ment. .  .  .  Having  thus  shown  it  is  quite  unavailing  in  the  Committee  to 
betake  themselves  to  this  subterfuge,  the  Incorporation  might  rest  satisfied 
that  the  public  would  screen  them  from  the  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
attempted  to  be  fastened  on  them.  But  they  cannot  withstand  the  temptation 
to  lay  before  the  pul)lic  in  addition  copy  of  a  letter  with  which  they  have  been 
honoured  from  the  Committee,  which  although  of  even  date  with  their  public 
answer,  bears  a  strong  contrast  to  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  one  should  have  dictated  the  other  :  —  'Air, 
29th  February,  1S20.  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  for  the  erecting 
of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  the  poet,  held  here  on  Thursday  last, 
I  was  directed  to  communicate  to  you,  as  Deacon  of  the  Incorporation  of 
Shoemakers  in  Air,  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  themselves,  and  in  name 
of  the  subscribers,  for  the  offer  originally  made  by  tlie  Incorporation  of  a  piece 
of  ground  on  their  property  at  the  birthplace  of  the  Bard  for  the  site  of  the 
monument,  l)ut  which,  after  being  visited  by  the  Committee,  was  found 
unsuitable  from  the  confined  situation  of  the  spot  and  other  circumstances. 
I  am.  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  Ham.  D.  Boswkll,  Secretary  to 
the  Committee.'  The  Committee  cannot  but  think  it  is  marvellous  that  four  years 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  over  between  the  receipt  of  the  ground  and 
the  letter  of  thanks  for  the  ground.  ...  It  is  not  easy  certainly  to  understand 
what  is  alluded  to  by  the  concluding  expression  '  other  circumstances,'  but  if 
taken  in  connection  with  the  sneer  at  the  letter  in  the  newspapers  about  Burns's 
Cottage  being  used  as  an  ale-house,  and  the  fear  of  the  monument  being  con- 
taminated by  that  circumstance,  the  Incorporation  have  to  answer  that  there 
was  no  restriction  whatever  laid  on  the  Committee  to  place  the  monument 
immediately  adjoining  the  Cottage,  or  use  it  in  any  other  particular  mode,  and 
it  was  even  possible  the  Cottage  might  be  used  otherwise  at  the  lapse  of  the 
current  lease,  and  at  any  rate  the  antipathy  of  the  Committee  to  the  ale-house 
might  have  given  place  to  their  love  of  the  place  where  Burns  was  born.  They 
suggest  that  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  might  have  been  called  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  indeed  the  third  resolution  of  the  original  meeting  of  subscribers  on 
24th  March,  18 14,  bound  them  to  do. 

"  As  the  Committee  have  rejected  the  original  grant  of  the  land,  and 
spurned  the  additional  offer  of  ^lOO  to  erect  the  monument  where  it  should  be^ 
and  as  it  would  be  a  material  loss  to  have  the   birthplace  of  Burns  unmarked^ 
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the  Incorporation  feel  it  indispensable  to  resort  to  the  alternative  of  offering  their 
land  and  their  money  to  the  public,  calling  on  them  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  preventing  the  land  and  cottage  of  Burns  from  being  despised, 
rejected,  neglected,  and  unknown,  and  if  the  public  are  inclined  to  act  along 
with  them,  the  Incorporation  bind  themselves  to  carry  out  measures  to  carry 
the  matter  into  execution  in  a  way  and  manner  that  may  have  some  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers.   ..." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  minute  books 
of  the  Incorporation,  but  there  are  several  holograph  letters  of 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  monument 
originated,  which  rather  confirm  their  version  of  the  matter,  and 
otherwise  throw  interesting  light  on  the  progress  of  the  movement 
relative  to  both  proposals,  and  which  is  further  elucidated  by 
other  letters.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Boswell, 
which  is,  it  will  be  observed,  dated  more  than  four  years  prior  to 
the  time  at  which  the  "  misunderstanding  "  arose  : — 

"  Auchinleck,  Oct.  25,  1815. — Sir, — As  the  subscription  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  Burns  at  the  place  of  his  birth  has  at  length  reached  a  sum  which 
•enables  us  to  proceed,  it  is  my  intention  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  to 
<lecide  on  the  propriety  of  immediately  advertising  for  plans. 

"  I  was  early  made  acquainted  with  the  perfect  willingness  of  ihe  Com- 
pany of  Shoemakers  to  give  the  necessary  ground  for  a  site,  but  it  is  requisite 
that  there  should  be  a  written  declaration  to  that  effect,  which  I  may  lay  before 
the  Committee,  and  which  may  be  ground  for  further  procedure. 

"  So  soon  as  plans  are  given  in  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  shall  be 
•called  to  determine  which  shall  be  adopted,  and  also  to  name  trustees  and 
curators  under  whose  superintendence  the  monument  should  be  erected  and 
afterwards  preserved- — proper  regulations  being  at  the  same  lime  adopted  to 
supply  vacancies  which  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise.  As  the  custody  of 
the  monument  must  be  confided  to  these  trustees,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
Company  of  Shoemakers  convey  to  these  trustees  the  site  of  the  intended 
building,  guarded  with  such  clauses  or  conditions  as  they  may  deem  fit,  that 
the  ground  is  conveyed  for  that  purpose  and  no  other. 

"It  is  impossible  at  present  to  state  the  extent  of  ground  required,  as 
that  must  depend  on  the  ground  plans  of  the  architect  whose  plan  is  preferred  ; 
but  it  cannot  occupy  much.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  building  should 
•contain  an  apartment  where  might  be  placed  a  bust  of  the  poet  and  such  paint- 
ings from  his  works  as  should  be  presented  by  artists.  But  an  architect  of 
respectability  assures  me  that  a  suitable  building  with  such  an  apartment  could 
not  be  executed  under  ^1000.  Had  the  enthusiasm  and  liberality  of  his 
native  county  borne  any  proportion  to  that  of  strangers,  we  should  have  had 
that  sum  long  ere  now  ;  but  as  the  result  unfortunately  proves  a  different 
feeling  (or  rather  want  of  feeling),  I  fear  we  cannot  reckon  on  more  than 
^700. 

"(Sgd.)  Alexander  Boswei.i.." 
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The  next  letter  is  also  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell.     It  deals  with 
the  dispute,  and  is  somewhat  pathetic  in  its  character  : — 

"  Auchinleck,  March  8th,  1S20. — Sir, — As  there  lives  not  an  individual 
more  anxious  to  conciliate  than  I  am,  it  has  given  me  much  concern  that  a 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  respecting  the  site  of  Burns's  Monument,  The 
difficulties  I  have  encountered  in  carrying  this  into  effect,  from  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  those  at  home  and  other  circumstances,  have  been  sufficiently  great — 
so  great  as  to  have  damped  the  energy  of  most  men — without  an  unpleasant 
dispute  at  the  conclusion.  The  monument,  instead  of  being  a  building  erected 
by  subscribers  who  might  be  assembled,  as  was  the  first  intention,  has  been 
the  result  of  subscriptions  from  the'east  and  from  the  west  and  south  forwarded 
to  myself ;  and  I  thus  became  in  a  great  measure  the  representative  of  these 
distant  subscribers. 

"  It  certainly  was  my  mtention,  as  one  of  the  Committee,  that  the  monu- 
ment should  have  been  erected  as  near  the  spot  where  Burns  was  born  as 
possible,  although  two-thirds  of  the  subscriptions  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  monument  "  near  to  Alloway  Kirk,  the  scene  of  Tam  o'  Shanter." 
I  yielded  to  the  taste  and  opinion  of  others,  and  I  now  think  I  yielded  with 
propriety.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  state  that  it  was  not  and  could  not  be 
finally  resolved  to  build  the  monument  elsewhere  than  on  the  ground  of  your 
Incorporation  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  foundation  stone  was  laid.  So 
soon  as  it  was  settled  that  it  was  to  be  placed  elsewhere,  I  freely  confess  that 
there  was  an  omission  of  courtesy  in  not.  informing  the  Incorporation,  and  no- 
thing but  hurry  and  inadvertence  could  have  prevented  me  from  suggesting 
such  a  communication.  I  mention  this  as  an  apology  for  what  can  only  now 
be  regretted. 

"It  is  painful  to  me  that  any  brother  Freemen  of  your  Incorporation 
should  have  taken  the  matter  up  in  so  strong  a  point  of  view,  but  although 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  proceedings,  I  beg  to  suggest  to  you  what 
I  requested  Mr  Hamilton  Boswell  to  suggest  to  your  Deacon,  that  a  monu- 
ment to  Burns  should  be  erected  on  your  property  in  the  form  of  a  hall,  to  be 
called  "Burns's  Hall,"  "The  Poet's  Hall,"  or  "The  Hall  of  Harmony," 
where  the  admirers  of  the  Bard  might  meet,  which  the  plan  of  the  other 
monument  precludes.  If  this  suggestion  is  adopted,  I  shall  most  willingly 
subscribe  and  do  my  utmost  to  promote  the  object,  and  the  expense  cannot  be 
very  formidable.  A  paper  war  can  add  little  to  the  respectability  of  neither 
party.  I  heard  it  rumoured  that  a  long  reply  to  Mr  Hamilton  Boswell's 
advertisement  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers.  If  so,  and  my  opinion 
has  any  weight,  the  Incorporation  will  remain  masters  of  the  field  and  no 
answer  will  be  given.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  more  consonant  to 
"  Harmony,"  if  we  love  it,  that  a  middle  course  should  be  taken,  as  I  have 
suggested,  creditable  to  all  and  beneficial  to  your  property. — I  am,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant,  Alexander  Boswell." 

This  letter  ai)i)ears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  oil  on  troiil^lcd 
waters,  and  to  have  to  some  extent  reconciled  the  Incorj)oration 
to  the  inevitable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reply  to  it.     But  we 
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also  gather  from  the  reply  and  the  foregoing  minutes  that  it  did 
not  avail  to  prevent  the  dispute  being  made  public.  The  reply 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  Ayr,  9th  March,  1820. — Sir, — I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter 
of  yesterday's  date  to-day  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating it  to  the  Deacon.  He  also  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  upon  the  subject,  but  by  the  time  all  this  could  be  done  the  news- 
papers were  published.  The  Committee  are  highly  gratified  with  the  liberal 
and  just  sentiments  contained  in  your  letter  to  me,  and  desire  me  to  say  that 
had  these  same  sentiments  been  conveyed  to  them  previous  to  any  publication 
on  the  subject  they  would  have  been  most  happy,  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
would  have  occurred  ;  and  they  only  regret  it  did  not  arrive  sooner.  What- 
ever feelings  they  had  upon  the  subject  are  greatly  removed  by  your  concilia- 
tory and  gentlemanly  expressions,  and  they  are  now  anxious  to  make  up  the 
matter  entirely.  The  proposal  made  by  you  as  to  erecting  a  hall  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  admirers  of  Burns  exactly  meets  their  mind,  and  they 
hope  with  your  assistance,  and  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  of  your  mind, 
that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect.  Your  name,  countenance,  and  subscription 
will  be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  they  accept  them  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  thankfulness.  They  will  not  only  be  of  great  service  to  the 
undertaking,  but  will  contribute  to  the  further  honour  of  Burns,  and  the 
accommodation  of  his  admirers  in  this  quarter. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
3'our  most  obedient  humble  servant,  Hew  Aitkin." 

The  action  taken  by  the  Incorporation  invoked  a  further 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Auchinleck,  March  i6lh,  1820. — Sir, — I  read  the  reply  of  the  Incor- 
poration to  Mr  Ham.  D.  Boswell's  advertisement,  and  although  it  is  far  from 
my  wish  to  awaken  what  has  been  set  to  rest,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  the 
Incorporation,  in  their  view  of  my  interference,  has  been  guided  by  misinforma- 
tion ;  and  my  own  recollection  of  what  passed  is  aided  by  that  of  Mr 
Ham.  Boswell,  who  was  present  when  I  visited  the  ground  of  the  Incorporation. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  consonant  to  my  feelings  to  be  placed  in  an  un- 
favourable point  of  view  than  to  be  in  hostility  w  ilh  a  body  of  men  whose 
prosperity  I  wish. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  the  copies  of  your  circular,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  aid  your  object  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  I  could  not  do  it  with 
effect  till  I  have  got  off  my  hands  the  monument  which  has  cost  so  much 
exertion  for  so  many  years,  and  which  many  of  the  subscribers,  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  which  were  encountered  and  overcome,  have  thought  too  long 
delayed. 

"  It  must  strike  you  and  the  Committee  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  press 
a  new  and  nearly  similar  object,  while  the  other  is  not  yet  begun.  Yours, 
however,  limited  as  it  must  be — both  looking  to  the  object  and  the  probable 
means — does  not  appear  of  that  magnitude  that  should  discourage  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  completion. 

"  I   beg  to   suggest   that  a  plan  should  be  got  of  the  proposed  hall,  and  I 
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trust   some   liberal   architect   will   give   his  services  gratis.      j\lr  llaniilton    of 
Glasgow  is  most  liberal,  and,  I  hope,  may  be  prevailed  on  to  give  his  aid, 

"  It  is  first  necessary  to  consider  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  building, 
and  perhaps  a  room  of  40  feet  by  24  feet  broad  would  accommodate  as  large 
an  assemblage  as  is  likely  to  meet.  I  think  the  expensive  part  of  the  building 
.should  be  confined  to  a  portico,  of  perhaps  the  Doric  order,  facing  the  road. 
To  complete  the  whole  in  ashler  would  cost  more  than  I  have  any  hope  of 
seeing  raised.  But  the  rest  of  the  building  may  be  plain  ruble  work,  and  the 
whole  place  surrounded  with  evergreens  ;  they  would  conceal  the  plain  part  of 
the  building  and  be  appropriate  and  ornamental.  The  building  might  be 
lighted  from  the  top  by  a  lanthorn  light  or  lanthorns  (not  a  skylight),  and  per- 
haps a  range  of  semi-circular  windows  round  the  upper  part  of  the  side  walls. 
J^ut  of  those  points  an  architect  could  best  judge.  A  plan  and  estimate  pro- 
cured, it  would  then  be  more  satisfactory  to  proceed.  I  think  that  such  a  hall 
might  be  executed  for  aliout  ^300. 

"  (Sgd,)  Alexander    ]5os\vei.i.." 

On  March  20,  1820,  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  wrote  intimating 
a  stibscription  of  ^5  5s  to  the  Incorporation  monument,  and 
stating  that  "  if  the  fund  does  not  come  up  to  your  expectation  I 
can  increase  my  subscription."  The  last  letter  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  one  in  reply  from  Deacon  Mann  as  follows  : — 

Ayr,  25th  March,  1S20. — Sir, — I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter, 
and  have,  as  you  desire,  caused  your  name  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  subscriber!-- 
for  the  sum  you  mentioned.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  Incorporation 
look  on  this  liberality  on  your  part  not  only  as  another  instance  of  your  great 
attachment  to  the  genius  of  Burns,  but  as  a  mark  of  your  condescension  and 
attention  to  them  in  carrying  on  the  subscriptions  on  the  work  itself.  They 
feel  anxious  that  the  whole  should  be  to  your  mind,  and  they  will  be  happy 
from  time  to  time  to  receive  your  advice  and  assistance  in  the  matter. 

"  (Signed)  R.    Mann." 

There  is  in  existence  independent  evidence  which  further 
<-()nfirms  the  statements  of  the  Incorporation,  and  contradicts  that 
of  Mr  Hamilton  Boswell  with  reference  to  the  choice  of  the  site 
by  the  committee.  In  the  museum  at  Burns's  Cottage,  there  is 
preserved  in  a  glazed  frame  a  plan  which  is  inscribed  "  Sketch  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  monument  in  mem- 
()r\-  of  the  late  Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  by  James 
Milligan,  surveyor,  Ayr."  The  plan  itself  does  not  bear  any  date 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  but  the  date  18 19  is  marked  on  the  frame. 
Among  other  things  the  ])lan  bears  "  (a)  the  cottage  in  which 
Burns  was    born,"   and    "  (/')  the  spot  on  which  the  monium'iU   is 
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proposed  to  be  erected."    It  also  shows  (a)  the  "  well  "'  a  little  from 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  cottage,  and  (/•)  a  little   to  the  south- 
west of  the   well.     There   is  nothing  to  show  for  whom  this  plan 
was  prepared  ;  but  on  referring  to  the  printed  list  of  subscribers,  a 
copy  of  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  cottage,  the  name  of  James- 
Milligan   appears   as   a   subscriber   of  ^i    us,    "  being  the  guinea 
allowed  to  him  for  making  plan  of  the  site  of  the  monument."     It 
is  obvious  from  this  and  from  other  circumstances,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Committee  did  not  select  this  site  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
doing  so.     AMiat  exactly  led  them  finally  to  change  their  mind,  we 
have    now    no    direct   means   of  knowing  ;    but   the   drift    of  the 
minutes  and  letters  quoted  .seems  to  warrant  the  assumption  that, 
at  the  outset  at   least,  the  Incorporation  expected,  and  would,  in 
all    probability,    have   derived    considerable    advantage    from  the 
monument  being  associated    with    their  property,  even  though  the 
site  had  with  all  sincerity  been  given  unconditionally.      W'c  need 
not  assume  that  the   topographical  question  had  much  to  do  with 
the    matter,    because    it    will  bj  admitted  that    the  site  at  Burns's 
Cottage  was  as  conspicuous,  if  not  quite  so  picturescjue,  as  that  on 
the   banks  of  the   Doon  ;  but  that  what  led  the  Committee  to  go 
back  on  their  earlier  choice  was  just  that  inclination   to   dissociate 
the  name  of  Burns  from   the   remotest   connection  with  intemper- 
ance, which   has   since   become   much   more    pronounced.     That 
dissociation  has  now  happily  been  completely  accomplished  so  far 
as  the  cottage  is  concerned  ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  had 
the  Committee  latterly  come  back  to   their  first  choice,  this  desir- 
able object  might  have   been  accomplished  at  the  time,  only  that 
the  Incorporation  were  somewhat  late  in  shelving  a  disposition  to 
abolish   the   "  alehouse."     At   the   same   time,    it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  sympathy  from  the  Incorporation  in  their  desire  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  their  ])roperty.      They  were  at  that  time  essentially 
a  benefit  society,  with  a  number  of  old  people  dependent  on  them 
for  support,  and  their  principal  asset  was  the  rent  from  the  cottage 
as  a  public-house,   and   to   have  abolished  the  "  alehou.se  "  would 
undoubtedly  have  led  to   a  very  material  reduction  of  the  income 
from  the  premises,     ^^'hat  further  encouragement  the  Incorporation 
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got  to  proceed  with  the  rival  monument,  there  is  nothing  in  their 
minutes  to  show,  and  we  may  therefore  surmise  that  their  libe.al 
offer  did  not  get  much  backing,  for  there  is  no  further  record  of 
the  enterprise.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Deacon  Mann's  last 
letter  that  the  third  site — that  on  the  Rozelle  estate — was  the  site 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  cottage,  which  eventually 
became  the  site  of  AUoway  public  school,  now  Alloway  public 
hall,  recreation  rooms,  and  library. 

J.  M'BAIN- 


THE    WORKS    OF    DR    JOHN    MOORE 

(1730-1802). 


A  LITERARY  FRIEND  OF  BURNS. 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  a  clay  when  "  no  patron  " 
meant  virtually  "  no  public."  That,  however,  was  the  case  in  Burns's 
time  ;  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  authorship  he  had  to  add  the  anxiety 
(however  well  concealed)  of  finding  a  literary  Maecenas.  It  is 
Bacon  who  recommends  the  medium  of  a  friend  for  such  a  crisis. 
In  Mrs  Dunlop  Burns  had  his  medium  ready  to  hand.  She  intro- 
duced l)r  John  Moore  ;  Dr  Moore  found  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 

After  this  connection,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  two  men  fell 
gradually  into  correspondence.  Several  letters  passed  between 
them,  including  the  famous  autobiographical  sketch  from  Mossgiel. 
Burns  takes  the  attitude  of  "  one  of  the  sons  of  little  men  "  as 
compared  with  a  man  of  "  fame  and  reputation "  like  Moore. 
Moore  on  his  side  accepts  the  compliment  and  writes  accordingly. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  etiquette,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  never  met ;  nevertheless  there  was  in  time 
some  intimacy  involved  —  Dr  Moore,  the  elder  by  30 
years,  suggesting  that  Burns  should  write  English  for  the 
English,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rec^uesting  his  esti- 
mate of  a  novel  called  "  Zeluco,"  a  delicate  way  of  urging  that 
the  poet  was  a  judge,  and  therefore  likely  a  master  of  English  style. 
Burns  praises  "  Zeluco  ;"  avows  that  he  shall  "  plan  a  comparative 
view  "  of  the  author  with  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett ;  and 
finally  presents  his  copy  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  to  whom,  to  be  sure,  he 
would  never  present  the  worst.  The  copy,  "  disfigured  with  anno- 
tations," is  marked  with  "  asterismo  parentheses,  etc.,  wherever  I 
meet  with  an  original  thought,  a  nervous  remark  on  life  and  man- 
ners, a  remarkably  well-turned  period,  or  a  character  sketched  with 
uncommon  precision."  "  How  much  (he  adds  in  another  place) 
is   every  honest   heart   obliged   to   you   for  your  glorious  story  oj 
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l]uchanan  and  Targe I  have  just  read  over 

f)nc,'  more  of  many  times  your  '  Zeluco.'  " 

"  Zeluco,"  whatever  its  intrinsic  worth  may  chance  to  be, 
belongs  to  that  period  of  the  i8th  century  which  looks  out  upon 
the  19th.  By  that  time  Percy's  "  Reliques  "  had  unveiled  a  new 
world.  The  classics  were  not  forgotten,  the  influence  of  the 
"  unities  "  in  their  French  form  was  still  felt  ;  but,  imperceptibly, 
the  old  ballads  took  men  away  to  a  new  life,  and  what  they  found 
there  they  looked  for  all  round.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
among  the  patrons  of  the  "  grand  tour."  To  find  their  hero 
abroad,  to  give  him  a  grand  tour  of  his  own,  to  make  his  fortune? 
tell  for  good  or  evil,  and  finally  to  direct  his  course  by  means  and 
ways  half  human,  half  grotesque,  and  at  all  events  unflimiliar — wr.s 
the  object  of  this  new  school.  After  the  fashion  of  the  explorer 
of  a  strange  land,  it  was  a  collecting  of  unrelated  curios  at  the  first, 
yet  none  the  less  a  preface  of  orthodox  exchange  of  trade.  The 
"  Castle  of  Otranto,"  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  the  "  Monk, ' 
"  Frankenstein,"  and  "  Zeluco  " — abnormal  instances  of  the  new — 
were  followed  in  due  time  by  the  rational  romance  of  Scott. 

In  such  a  period,  and  amid  such  literature,  "  Zeluco  "  was 
produced.  It  is  its  own  distinction,  however,  that  it  should 
apparently  owe  its  inspiration  to  France,  and  be  correspondingly 
free  from  Teutonic  horror  and  weirdness.  As  became  a  true  Scot, 
Dr.  Moore  was  French  in  sympathy  ;  and,  though  we  have  no 
express  proof  on  the  point,  his  methods,  if  not  his  characters,  speak 
for  themselves.  In  any  case  "Zeluco"  marks  itself  out  from  the 
books  of  the  time  by  its  freedom  from  unearthly  influence  and 
ghostly  atmosphere.  Its  personages  account  for  their  final  position 
by  simply  living  out  their  life  ;  are  they  very  good  or  very  bad,  it 
is  without  "  airs  from  Heaven  or  blasts  from  Hell."  After  all,  it 
is  not  for  nothing  that  La  Rochefoucauld  provides  the  texts  for 
every  other  chapter  ;  wherever  he  is,  there  can  be  neither  Teuton 
ghost  nor  luistern  magic. 

Turning  now  from  book  to  hero,  it  may  at  once  be  remarked 
that  while  "  Zeluco  "  is  a  successful  illustration  of  the  "  windings 
of  vice  "  and  the  "  dis  ousting  featues  of  villainy,"  he  is  no  warning 
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Avhatever  to  the  average  man.  The  average  man,  as  Thackeray- 
shews,  is  moved  not  so  much  by  great  passions  or  by  great  occa- 
sions as  by  the  every  day  motives  and  moments  of  life.  To  assure 
him,  therefore,  that  a  life  of  extreme  villainy  is  of  no  use,  even 
when  it  has  wealth  behind  it,  is  merely  to  present  him  with  a  pious 
opinion,     ^^'hat  is  extreme  villainy  to  him  ?     The  coat  is  too  big. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  needful  to  dissuade  him  from 
becoming  a  Zeluco  in  point  of  crime,  the  illustration  would  still 
require  to  be  altered.  From  first  to  last  Zeluco  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  pre-established  blackguard  whose  turns  of  remorse  are 
mere  concessions  to  virtue  ;  once  bad,  he  never  can  be  good. 
Heredity  notwithstanding,  the  ordinary  man  is  free — free  enough 
to  contemplate  villainy  at  a  distance.  At  anyrate,  Zeluco  is  out 
of  court ;  no  genius,  designed  as  he  may  be  for  warning  or  example, 
can  be  the  rule  to  mediocrity. 

So  far — as  a  hero  with  a  purpose — Zeluco  comes  short.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  fellow-characters,  especially  those  with  whom 
he  has  least  to  do,  "  adorn  the  tale  "  and  "  sometimes  point  a 
moral  "  just  because  they  are,  some  more,  some  less,  of  Nature's 
mixture. 

Burns  mentions  Buchanan  and  Targe,  the  two  feudal  valets 
as  we  might  call  them,  who  differ  as  to  the  virtue  of  Mary  Stuart. 
In  cool  blood  they  have  either  been  to  school  or  mimicked  their 
masters,  but  when  the  pulse  beats  quick  they  make  as  pretty  a 
picture  of  Lowland  and   Highland  as  one  could  expect. 

Then  there  are  the  rival  priests.  Father  Nulo  and  Father 
Pedro.  More  bitingly  etched,  they  would  be  as  much  alive  as 
th^ir  brethren  in  Balzac's  "  L'Abbe  Biratteau.'" 

As  for  the  profession  which  Dr  Moore  had  best  reas(jn  to 
know  there  is  no  more  "  fooling  "  picture  anywhere.  So  wittily 
do  physician  and  surgeon  take  off  each  other  that  they  equally 
take  off  themselves.  The  apparent  unconsciousness  of  it  all  recalls 
Moliere. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  remembered  that  Burns  meditated  a 
''  comparative  view "  of  Moore  with  Fielding,  Richardson,  and 
Smollett.     His    plan    or    meditation    never    matured.     The    poet 
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admired  Home  (the  author  of  "  I  )ougla.s ")  for  "  forming  wild 
Shakespeare  into  plan,"  and  perhaps  the  courtly  way  in  which 
Moore  evolves  a  monster  like  Zeluco  raised  the  issue  whether 
Fielding  and  the  other  masters  of  prose  had  ever  accomplished,  or 
<:ould  accomplish,  such  a  task.  In  no  other  respect  is  comparison 
possible.  The  principal  female  character  in  "  Zeluco  "  has  less 
hysterical  goodness  than  the  heroines  of  the  i8th  century,  possibly 
because  she  was  the  product  of  a  Scotch  brain  ;  but  in  every 
quality  she  is  not  so  much  a  living  woman  as  a  foil  to  the 
hero,  and  when  we  tire  of  him  we  tire  of  her.  So  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  book.  Belonging  more  to  the  age  than 
to  the  tale,  to  the  revolution  than  to  the  hero,  they  may 
have  attracted  Burns,  but  they  could  not  form  a  true  basis  of  con- 
trast with  the  writers  of  a  prior  generation.  It  is  with  "  Monk  " 
Lewis,  the  famous  friend  of  the  slave,  that  Moore  should  be 
compared,  and  Burns  died  just  when  his  day  began. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  Burns,  who  was 
far  above  the  calibre  of  types  and  individuals  like  Tom  Jones  and 
Joseph  Andrews,  felt  the  spell  of  Zeluco.  One  extraordinary  being 
recogni.sed  another.  Conversely,  the  resistance  of  Virtue  to  such 
masterly  assault,  and  its  ultimate  trium])h  against  odds,  were  sure 
to  enthrall  his  mind.  Moreover,  since  "Zeluco"  suggested 
"  Childe  Harold,"  could  it  fail  to  touch  Burns  ? 

"Zeluco,"  writes  the  poet  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  "is  a  most  sterling 
performance."  At  another  time  he  refnarks,  "  I  have  just  been 
reading  over  again  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  his  (Dr 
Moore's)  '  View  of  Society  and  Manners  ;'  and  still  I  read  it  with 
delight."  We  wonder,  as  we  note  this,  what  Burns  would  have 
thought  of  "  Edward  "  (the  companion-picture  to  Zeluco),  where 
Benevolence  takes  the  field  instead  of  Vice.  "  Edward,"  after 
the  manner  of  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  was  "  the  perfect  man," 
"the  man  of  true  honour,"  and  very  wearisome  at  that.  We  can 
only  conjecture  the  Poet's  estimate  of  Dr  Moore  in  regard  to  this 
"good  young  man,"  but  we  maybe  sure  that  the  faults  he  observed 
in  "Zeluco"  would  have  been  more  patent  in  "  lulward."  In 
both  wc  have  lengthy  discourses  at  wrong  times  or  h-om  the  wrong 
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persons.  A  general  reprimands  his  subordinate  in  lo  pages  before 
his  regiment  ;  a  surgeon,  brief  at  other  times,  discourses  intermin 
ably  on  the  true  art  of  healing.  Here  and  there  you  have  a  little 
bit  of  nature  from  the  lower  orders — an  old  soldier,  a  groom,  a 
cunning  maid — but  they  come  in  and  pop  out  as  if  their  author 
were  ashamed  of  them.  To  be  sure,  there  are  smart  things  too — 
"  it  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  in  this  island  that  talents  and 
genius,  like  cats,  are  more  attached  to  particular  walls  and  houses 
than  to  the  i)ersons  who  reside  within  them  " — still  even  these  are 
discounted  by  the  surrounding  prose,  and  by  the  witty  mottoes  of 
each  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  had  Burns  set  Edward  (who  goes  where  good- 
ness leads  him)  against  Zeluco  (who  rides  where  the  Devil  drives), 
he  would  not  only  have  multiplied  the  minor  defects  of  1  )r  Moore's 
art,  but  would  have  recognised  more  fully  how  far  he  falls  behind 
the  great  novelists  of  the  day  in  giving  his  characters  life,  freedom, 
and  purpose. 

Dr  Moore  died  in  1802,  aged  72.  In  that  time  he  had 
travelled  a  deal,  and  evidently  seen  the  class  of  people  whom  we 
meet  in  his  novels.  Burns  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  his  "  Views 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France  and  Italy,"  but  neither  it  nor 
the  "  Journal  "  have  had  the  day  of  Arthur  Young's  famous  travels. 
Who  knows,  nevertheless,  but  that  these  forgotten  volumes  inspired 
the  Poet  with  that  Revolution  ardour  which  (as  a  French  critic 
puts  it)  "caused  in  him  a  daily  irritability?"  We  cannot  say.  It 
may  be  true  that  Dr  Moore's  reputation  would  have  been  as  dead 
as  himself  had  he  not  been  the  friend  of  one  great  man  and  the 
father  of  another — the  friend  of  Burns  and  the  father  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  his  day  his  reputation  was 
sufficient  to  extract  biography  (in  prose  or  verse)  from  Burns  and 
Byron,  and  to  confirm  the  former  in  his  practice  of  using  the  native 
tongue. 

To    be    a    literary  man  is   something ;  to    break  new  literary 

gi'ound  is  something  more  ;  to  stimulate  the  genius  of  men  whom 

you  have  never  seen  is  greatest  of  all.     That  was  the  last  and  best 

work  of  Dr  John  Moore. 

ALEX.  S.   BROWN. 


BURNS    AS    A    TOURIST. 


I  PROPOSE  to  deal  here  with  Burns  ns  a  tourist.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  poet  has  been  described  in  this  way  before.  Yet  as  a 
tourist  he  occupies  a  unique  and  interesting  position.  In  these 
days,  when  innumerable  inducements,  both  in  the  means  of  loco- 
motion and  low  expenditure,  are  offered  for  travelling  at  home  and 
abroad,  everybody  is  a  tourist.  It  was  vastly  different  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  facilities  with  which  we  are  now  all  sa 
familiar  did  not  then  exist.  There  were  only  three  means  avail- 
able to  the  traveller — he  could  go  on  foot,  ride  on  horse-back,  or 
drive  in  a  post-chaise.  Roads  were  bad,  rough  tracks  many  of 
them,  and  the  inns  were  not  the  most  comfortable.  A  tourist  had 
to  be  a  person  with  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  and  have  a  purse 
pretty  well  stocked  with  sovereigns.  He  had  also  to  be  a  person 
of  some  courage,  for  one  can  understand  that  considerable  risks 
were  attached  to  travelling  under  such  conditions.  Tourists  were 
therefore  few,  and  their  travels,  whether  withm  the  bounds  of  their 
own  country  or  in  other  lands,  could  not  but  bring  them  into  some 
prominence. 

Not  the  least  prominent  of  eighteenth  century  tourists  was 
Robert  Burns.  If  he  has  not  in  this  respect  the  fame  of  others 
that  could  be  mentioned,  the  reason  is  that  he  did  not  produce  a 
formal  record  of  his  journeyings.  How  well  he  could  have  done 
it  had  he  been  so  inclined,  or  some  one  had  suggested  the  task  ta 
him  !  In  the  scrappy  journals  which  were  the  outcome  of  his  two 
longest  tours  there  was  the  essence  of  notable  books. 

The  spirit  of  the  tourist  was  fostered  in  Robert  Burns  l)y  the 
study  of  the  history  and  the  songs  and  ballads  of  his  native  land. 
He  became  imbued  with  a  passionate  desire  to  see  the  places- 
which  had  been  made  famous  by  the  clash  of  arms  or  the  glamour 
of  poetry.  I  think  I  can  point  to  the  first  tour  which  he  ever 
made — a  boyish  one,  short  as  most  of  such  excursions  are,  but 
likewise  as  romantic  and   memorable.      He   was  in  his  fourteenth 
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or  fifteent!i  year  at  the  time,  and  living  at  Mount  Oliiiliant,  his 
life  composed  of  "  the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  un- 
ceasing moil  of  a  galley  slave."  He  describes  the  ramble  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop  : — "  Many  a  solitary  hour,"  he  wrote,  "  have 
I  stole  out,  after  the  laborious  vocations  of  the  day,  to  shed  a  tear 
over  the  glorious  but  unfortunate  story  of  Wallace.  In  those  boy- 
ish days  I  remember,  in  particular,  being  struck  with  that  i)art  of 
his  story  where  these  lines  occur  :  — 

'  Syne  to  the  Leglen  wood  when  it  was  lale. 
To  beat  a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat.' 

I  chose  a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day  my  way  of  life 
allowed,  and  walked  half  a  dozen  of  miles  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Leglen  wood,  with  as  much  devout  enthusiasm  as  ever  pil- 
grim did  to  Loretto,  and  as  I  explored  every  den  and  dell  where 
I  could  suppose  rriy  heroic  countrymen  to  have  lodged,  I  recollect 
—  for  even  then  I  was  a  rhymer — my  heart  glowed  with  a  wish  to 
be  able  to  make  a  song  on  him  in  some  measure  equal  to  his 
merits." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  great  was  the  influence 
of  this  pilgrimage  upon  him  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  greatly 
stimulated  his  desire  to  further  acquaint  himself  with  the  classic 
places  of  Scotland.  In  another  of  his  letters  to  Mrs  Dunlop  he 
wrote  : — "  I  have  no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it  in  my  power, 
unplagued  with  the  routine  of  business,  for  which  heaven  knows 
I  am  unfit  enough,  to  make  leisurely  pilgrimages  through  Caledonia  ; 
to  sit  on  the  fields  of  her  battles,  to  wander  on  the  romantic  banks 
of  her  rivers,  and  to  muse  by  the  stately  towers  or  venerable  ruins, 
once  the  time-honoured  abode  of  her  heroes."  But  there  was  one 
insuperable  obstacle  to  this  desire  being  gratified — his  poverty. 
So  long  as  Burns  was  a  poor  man  his  wanderings  had  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  native  Ayrshire.  One  can  picture  him  fondly 
imagining  that  some  day  and  somehow  fickle  fortune  would 
fulfil  her  fair  promises,  and  bestow  upon  him  sufficient  wealth  and 
leisure  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  dearest  aim.  Far  earlier 
than  he  ever  dream-jd,  his  hopes  were  largely  realised. 

The   succjss   which   attended  the    Edinburgh   edition  of  his 
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poems  made  a  great  ch  inge  in  the  fortunes  of  Burns.  He  was 
suddenly  taken  out  of  a  position  of  toil  and  penury  and  placed 
in  one  of  ease  and  comparative  affluence.  The  opportunity  so 
long  desired,  and  so  little  expected,  had  come,  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  accept  and  make  the  most  of  it.  The  Scottish 
border  was  the  district  most  celebrated  in  the  ballad  literature 
which  had  fired  his  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  the  district  which 
he  had  the  greatest  ambition  to  see.  And  so  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  arrange  a  tour  in  what  he  calls    "  the  classic 
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ground    of    Caledonia  —  Cowden     Knowes,    Banks    of   Yarrow, 
Tweed,  etc." 

For  three  weeks  Burns  toured  in  zig-zag  fashion  in  the  border 
counties  and  in  the  north  of  England.  He  traversed  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  and  the  Jed  ;  saw,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
impressed  by,  the  ruins  of  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  Colding- 
ham  Abbe)S  ;  visited  most  of  the  larger  towns,  and  was  received 
by  a  host  of  people  —  distinguished  and  undistinguished 
— and  had  various  honours  paid  to  him,  for  his  fame 
liad  travelled  before  him.  He  saw  all  the  places  he  had  intended 
to  see,  with  the  exception  of  Yarrow  and  Ettrick — being  prevented 
J)y  stress  of  weather.     On   the    English    side  the  tour  extended  as 
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far  south  as  Newcastle,  and  westwards  as  far  as  Carlisle.  Burns 
returned  to  Mossgiel  via  Annan,  Dumfries  (of  which  he  was  later 
to  become  such  a  noted  citizen),  and  Nithsdale. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  this  tour  is  that  it  was  poetically 
unproductive.  Beyond  the  epistle  to  Willie  Creech — vvritten 
from  Selkirk — a  few  epigrams  and  letters,  and  a  journal  composed 
of  mere  joltings,  Burns  wrote  nothing.  Various  explanations  of 
the  silence  of  the  Poet  in  such  interesting  and  inspiring  surround- 
ings have  been  given.  Principal  Shairp  narrates  the  mental  and 
physical  troubles  from  which  he  suffered  at  the  time,  and  asks  : — 
"  When  all  these  are  remembered,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Burns 
should  have  wandered  by  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  in  no  mood  to 
chant  beside  it  a  music  sweeter  than  its  own  ?"  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  dissent  from  such  an  authority  I  would  say  that  the 
explanation  is  that  Burns  was  enjoying  his  first  long  release  from 
toil — was  on  holiday,  as  we  say  now-a-days — and  was  living  the 
free,  careless  life  that  makes  a  holiday  real.  This  being  so,  he 
did  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  sing  merely  because  of  a  cer" 
tain  environment.  Burns,  like  all  true  poets,  sang  when  the 
spirit  moved  him,  and  not  when  he  was  expected  to  sing. 

In  his  few  weeks'  absence,  Burns  had  different  travelling 
companions.  First,  Robert  Ainslie,  a  jovial  young  Edinburgh 
law  clerk  ;  and  afterwards  two  farmers  called  Hood  and  Kerr, 
men  of  more  mature  years  and  somev.'hat  sombre  temperament  — 
not  so  congenial  to  the  Poet.  But  his  means  of  conveyance  was 
always  the  same  ;  his  "  auld,  ja'd,  gleyde  o'  a  mere" — Jenny  (ledde, 
whom  he  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  rhyme — carried  him  safely 
"  up  hill  and  down  brae  in  Scotland  and  England  as  teuch  and 
birnie  as  a  very  devil." 

Before  starting  on  his  Border  tour  Burns,  in  a  letter  to  Dr 
Moore,  sketched  out  the  ground  he  had  to  cover  and  added  : 
"  I  shall  return  to  my  mural  shades,  in  all  likelihood  never  more 
to  quit  them."  But  the  experiences  of  the  Poet  in  the  Border 
had  still  further  stimulated  his  ambition  to  explore  his  native  land, 
and  ere  the  year  was  out  he  had  gone  three  other  tours,  one  of 
them  about  the  same  length  as  that  which  he  had  just  completed. 
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In  the  end  of  June  Jenny  Geddes  was  again  taken  from  the 
stable  to  carry  her  master  for  a  few  days  through  the  wilds  of 
Argyllshire  and  Dunibartonshire.  Of  this  tour  little  is  known, 
and  its  object  is  a  mystery.  He  did  not  get  on  very  well  in 
Argyllshire.  He  penned  a  biting  epigram  at  Inveraray,  and,  writ- 
irg  from  Arrochar  to  his  friend  Ainslie,  he  described  the  country 
as  one  "  where  savage  streams  tumble  over  savage  mountains, 
thinly  overspread  with  savage  flocks,  which  sparingly  support  as 
savage  inhabitants." 


Strathearn. 

The  next  journey  on  which  the  Poet  set  out  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Highland  tour,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
was  spent  in  the  Highlands  proper.  It  occupied  22  days — from 
25th  August  till  16th  September — and  the  distance  traversed  was 
fully  600  miles.  It  embraced  some  of  Scotland's  more  picturesque 
scenery — the  ranges  of  Perthshire  and  Inverness  ;  several  of  her 
stateliest  rivers — the  Tay,  the  Findhorn,  and  the  Spey ;  and  her 
two  most  celebrated  battlefields — ^Bannockburn  and  Culloden. 
Burns's  fellow-traveller  was  William  Nicoll,  assistant  master  in 
Edinburgh  High  School.  In  character  and  disposition  he  greatly 
resembled  this  Poet,  who  promised  himself  much  entertainment 
from    his  friend's   originality  of  humour.     Nicoll  thought  that  a 
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post-chaise  was  more  comfortable  than  horse-back,  and  so,  says 
Burns,  writing  from  Edinburgh,  "Jenny  (ieddes  goes  back  to 
Ayrshire,  to  use  a  phrase  of  my  mother's,  '  wi'  her  finger  in  her 
mouth.'  "  The  two  travellers  started  from  Edmburgh,  and  drove 
via  Linlithgow  and  Bannockburn  to  Stirling ;  then  went  up 
Strathallan  into  Strathearn,  and  thence  through  Glenalmond  to 
Dunkeld,  and  so  on  by  Killiecrankie  and  Tummell  to  Blair 
Athol.  Next  they  climbed  the  Grampians,  crossed  the  Spey  and 
Findhorn,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Fort  George,  visiting  Cawdor 
Castle  in  passing.  Returning,  they  paused  on  Culloden  Moor, 
then  entered  Inverness,  and  went  up  Loch  Ness  as  far  as  the 
Falls  of  Foyers.  The  route  then  lay  due  east,  through  Nairn, 
Forres,  Elgin  (Burns  thought  that  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
Cathedral  had  a  grander  effect  at  first  glance  than  Melrose,  but 
not  so  beautiful),  by  Fochabers  and  Cullen  to  Aberdeen  ;  then 
down  the  east  coast  to  Edinburgh.  As  in  the  Border  tour,  he 
was  the  honoured  guest  of  many  distinguished  people,  being 
entertained  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  Gordon,  and  everywhere 
he  had  fitting  respect  paid  to  him  as  the  Poet  of  his  country. 

This  tour  was  much  more  prolific  than  the  Border  one.  He 
kept  a  diary,  wrote  a  number  of  letters,  and  produced  about  a 
dozen  poems  and  songs,  several  of  them  showing  how  much  he 
was  impressed  by  the  scenery  through  which  he  had  passed.  But 
no  place  seems  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on  him  as  Bannockburn, 
where  he  "said  a  fervent  prayer  for  old  Caledonia  over  the  hole 
in  a  blue  whinstone  where  Robert  de  Bruce  fixed  his  royal 
standard."  This  is  an  extract  from  his  diary  : — "  I  fancy  to  my- 
self that  I  see  my  gallant,  heroic  countrymen  coming  o'er  the  hill 
and  down  upon  the  plunderers  of  their  country,  the  murderers  of 
their  fathers,  noble  revenge  and  just  hate  glowing'  in  every  vein, 
striding  more  and  more  eagerly  as  they  approach  the  oppressive, 
insulting,  and  blood-thirsty  foe.  I  see  them  meet  in  gloriously- 
triumphant  congratulation  on  the  victorious  field,  exulting  in 
their  heroic  royal  leader,  and  rescued  liberty  and  independence." 
The  part  of  the  tour  which  had  the  least  interest  for  him  was 
the    east   coast  ;    he    describes  this  part    of  his    journey  as    not 
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vorth  rehearsing.  "  Warm  as  I  was  from  Ossian's  country^ 
where  I  had  seen  his  very  grave,  what  cared  I  for  fishing  towns 
or  fertile  carses  ?" 

The  third  tour  of  Burns  this  year  was  a  short  one,  though  it 
extended  for  about  a  fortnight.  Starting  from  Edinburgh,  which 
was  still  his  residence,  in  company  with  his  young  friend  Adair, 
Burns  went  to  Stirling  and  thence  up  the  banks  of  the  Devon,, 
where  the  two  travellers  stayed  for  ten  days  at  Harviestoun  with 
Mrs   Hamilton,   step-mother  of  Burns's   Mauchline  friend  ;  then 


Cawdor  Caslle. 

they  proceeded  to  Kinross  and  Dunfermline,  and  so  back  tO' 
Edinburgh.  It  was  on  this  tour,  at  Clackmannan,  that  the  Poet 
and  his  friend  were  knighted  by  Mrs  Bruce,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Scotland's  deliverer.  The  honour  was  conferred,  s» 
it  is  said,  with  the  two-handed  sword  of  the  hero.  She  was  a 
Jacobite  and  declared  that  she  had  a  better  right  to  do  it  than 
some  people.  How  odd  "  Sir  Robert  Burns  "  reads  1  Knowing 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Scottish  freedom,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Poet  knelt  upon  the  grave  o(  Robert  the  Bruce 
in  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  "  kissed  the  stone  with  sacred 
fervour?'  This  t(;ur  was  also  poetically  productive.  At 
Harviestoun    lUirns  was  impressed  with   the  charms  of  Charlotte 
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Hamilton  aud   Peggy  Chalmers,  and  the  result  was  "  Banks  of 
Devon,"  "  Peggy's  Charms,"  and  "  My  Peggy's  Face." 

For  the  next  six  years  Burns  found  no  opportunity  for 
touring — there  was  too  much  work  to  do — though  as  an  exciseman 
he  became  familiar  with  a  large  tract  of  country,  his  duties 
entailing  about  2co  miles  riding  each  week.  His  last  tour  was 
made  from  Dumfries  with  his  friend  Syme.  It  was  only  of  a  few 
days'  duration,  and  embraced  a  portion  of  Galloway — the 
picturesque  Glenkens,  Kenmure  Castle  (where  the  travellers  were 
entertained  by  Mr  Gordon  (afterwards  Viscount  Kenmure),  Gate- 
house, Kirkcudbright,  and  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Selkirk,  who  also  hospitably  entertained  the  Poet  and  his  friend. 
This  tour  was'notable  as  giving  birth  to  that  battle  song  of  all 
time — "Scots  wha  hae." 

These,  then,  were  the  tours  of  Robert  Burns,  and  they  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  him  as  a  tourist.  He 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  travelled  men  of  his  day. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  at  the  present  day  who,  with  ever 
so  many  more  opportunities,  are  very  much  less  accjuainted  with 
the  scenery  of  their  country.  Speaking  generally,  Burns  explored 
Scotland  Irom  end  to  end,  and  he  saw  the  best  scenery  that  his 
country  had  to  show.  His  tours  had  an  influence  on  him,  and 
how  great  that  influence  was^has  been  roughly  indicated.  It  did 
not,  of  course,  affect  his  position  as  Poet  of  Scotland.  He  would 
have  risen  to  that  great  height  though  he  had  never  travelled 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  native  county.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  he  who  knew  so  well  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land also  knew  its  rivers,  its  mountains,  its  glens,  and  the  places 
chiefly  renowned  in  the  national  history. 

ANDREW  M'CALLUM. 


JAMES    BURNES,   OF    MONTROSE. 


THE  James  Burnes  whose  life  it  is  here  proposed  briefly 
to  sketch,  was  the  uncle  of  the  poet  Burns,  and  elder 
brother  of  William  Burnes,  the  Poet's  father.  Very  little  has- 
been  told  of  James,  and  that  little  is  for  the  most  part  incorrect. 
He  led  an  uneventful  life  of  obscure  respectability,  of  which  the 
only  account  now  possible  must  be  pieced  together  from  hitherto- 
unexplored  local  records;  and  its  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  its- 
marking  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Burneses.  The 
relative  view  of  it,  in  fact,  is  the  most  suggestive  and  by  far  the 
most  engrossing. 

James  is,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the  central  figures  in  a 
somewhat  tangled  chapter  of  the  Poet's  history — that  which  treats 
of  the  causes  of  the  decaying  fortunes  of  Robert  Burnes,  of  Cloch- 
nahill,  the  grandfather  of  Robert  Burns,  and  of  the  ultimate 
dispersal  of  his  family.  The  confusion  referred  to  is  wholly  of 
artificial  production.  Burns  himself  was  strangely  misled  intO' 
assuming  that  the  cause  of  his  forefather's  ruin  was  loyalty  to  the 
Stuarts,  which,  he  says,  threw  his  father  on  the  world  at  large. 
For  this  belief  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  form  of  trustworthy- 
testimony.  His  grandfather  certainly  suffered  through  the 
Jacobite  rising  of  '45,  but  in  a  manner  far  from  the  Poet's 
romance  of  loyalty.  This  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  As  for  the 
speculations  of  Dr  Rogers  and  others,  be  they  ever  so  confidently 
phrased,  they  are  not  worth  controverting.  Rogers  contradicts- 
himself.  He  first  ruined  Robert  of  Clochnahill  by  an  excep- 
tionally hard  winter,  and  afterwards  by  putative  Jacobitism. 
Rogers,  in  short,  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  historic  sense,  and  in 
this  matter  seems  to  have  discovered  a  new  form  of  amusement  in 
theory  building. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  Burneses  of  the  two  genera- 
tions preceding  the  Poet  took  up  arms  for  the  Stuarts.  The  causes 
of  family  decadence  lie  elsewhere,   and  lead  to  reflections  of  a 
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widely  different  colour  from  those  of  either  Burns  or  Dr  Rogers. 
All  the  ascertained  facts  point  to  the  Burneses  having  kept  clear 
of  the  Staart  broils  of  both  17 15  and  1745.  They  retained 
possession  of  the  ancestral  farms  upon  the  Inchbreck  estate,  on 
the  braes  of  Glenbervie,  far  into  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Bogjordan  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  third  WilHam^  who  held 
that  farm  until  1784,  when  he  died  and  it  passed  out  of  the 
family.  Brawlinmuir  was  tenanted  by  Burneses  until  1807. 
These  two  dates  are  far  more  suggestive  of  their  having  led  lives 
of  peaceful  agricultural  industry  than  of  their  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Jacobite  risings.  As  for  Robert  of  Clochnahill 
and  his  sons  William  and  Robert,  the  Poet's  father  and  uncle, 
they  may  have  been  out  in  the  '45.  It  was  within  their  option  to 
fight  for  Prince  Charlie,  but  they  were  under  no  such  feudal 
obligation  to  do  so  as  Robert  Chambers  insists  upon,  and  that 
they  actually  did  take  up  arms  is  well-nigh  incredible.  They  had 
other  things  to  think  about.  At  May,  1 745,  a  crisis  was  reached 
in  the  domestic  life  of  Clochnahill  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  Stuart  struggle  to  regain  a  throne,  and  might  well  have  shut  it 
oat  of  view  of  the  sorrowing  and  beaten  home  circle  at  the  farm. 

There  also  lie  the  causes  of  the  family  decline.  Clochnahill 
proved  a  hard  bargain  fo  Robert  Burnes.  A  speaker  at  one  of 
the  Mearns  Centenary  gatherings  said  that  "after  a  hard  struggle 
upon  the  muirland  farm  of  Clochnahill  against  bad  crops  and 
low  prices,  the  great  frost  of  1740  reduced  the  family  to  beggary." 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  terrible  season,  the  most  disastrous  of  the 
century  to  farmers,  and  for  many  a  year  afterwards  the  country- 
side teemed  with  sad  and  harrowing  tales  of  privation,  suffering, 
and  even  death  from  famine  and  cold.  From  this  it  appears  that 
no  single  catastrophe  overwhelmed  the  Burneses.  They  were 
slowly  worn  down  and  impoverished  by  a  long  course  of  adversity, 
and  the  dreadful  season  of  1740  only  brought  a  continuous  series 
of  misfortunes  to  a  climax.  The  life  of  the  household  was  spent 
in  battling  with  hardship  and  ill  luck,  and  yet  surrender  was  never 
thought  of  until  May,  1745,  when  Robert  renounced  his  lease  and 
left  Clochnahill.     He  was  then  behind  with  his  rent,  and  other- 
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wise  immersed  in  finaticial  difficulties.  Even  when  he  left  the 
farm  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  clutches  of  what  looked 
like  an  adverse  fate.  Retiring  from  Clochnahill  at  Whitsunday  '45, 
Robert  went  into  Kinneff,  and  the  farm  at  once  passed  into  the 
occupancy  of  the  new  tenant,  John  Duncan.  In  the  course  of  the 
Jacobite  campaign  of  that  year,  however,  the  Highland  clansmen 
who  followed  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles  lived  chiefly  by 
foraging.  They  levied  supplies  upon  many  Mearns  farms,  and 
Clochnahill  suffered  with  the  others.  The  result  was  that  Duncan 
could  not  fufil  his  engagement  to  Robert  Burnes  to  pay  for  the 
standing  crop  and  the  other  charges  due  him  as  outgoing  tenant. 
Harassed  in  other  ways,  this  disappointment  proved  too  much  for 
the  impoverished  and  rapidly  ageing  farmer.  He  sought  remeid  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  from  the  papers  in  the  lawsuit,  Burnes  v. 
Duncan,  the  facts  here  detailed  are  taken.  Thus  worsted  on  every 
side,  Robert  Burnes  gave  up  the  battle  of  life  and  went  to  reside 
at  Denside,  Dunnottar. 

What  William  and  the  younger  Robert  were  doing  daring 
the  few  years  after  1745  is  not  quite  clear.  Their  self-denying 
conduct  towards  their  father  hardly  needs  comment.  They  fought 
adversity  by  his  side,  and  clung  to  the  family  homestead  until 
virtually  compelled  to  leave  it.  Their  loyal  bearing  brings  into 
striking  relief  a  very  beautiful  family  trait  of  the  Burneses — their 
love  of  kindred,  and  their  strong  attachment  to  home.  So  far, 
furthermore,  the  narrative  throws  a  new  and  clear  light  upon  one 
or  two  previously  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the  family. 
The  first  is  that  while  Robert  Burnes  suffered  grievously  in 
consequence  of  the  Jacobite  rising,  it  was  in  a  manner  widely 
different  from  the  Poet's  imagining.  The  second  is  that,  be  the 
■cause  what  it  may,  no  Burnes  ever  rose  in  the  world  by  farming. 

We  know  that  there  were  Burneses  in  Inchbreck  in  1547. 
In  spite  of  the  gilding  of  Dr  Burnes  and  Dr  Rogers,  we  also  know 
that  the  tillers  of  the  several  farms  in  Glenbervie  could  not,  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination,  be  looked  upon  as  men  of  substance. 
They  were  tenant-farmers  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  knew 
nothing    of    what    would    now    be    considered    ordinary    com- 
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fort,  and  to  whom  luxury  was  only  a  name.  Strength  of 
will,  solidity  of  moral  principle,  and  force  of  character  taught 
them  to  endure,  but  did  nothing  towards  sweetening  life  by 
ameliorating  its  conditions.  They  fenced  themselves  round  with 
"  the  small  economics,"  partook  of  hard  fare,  lived  in  comfortless- 
dwellings,  and  practised  the  most  vigilant  frugality.  The  plain 
truth  is  that,  for  at  least  two  centuries,  the  Burneses  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  poverty.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  see 
them  settled  upon  Inchbreck  ;  in  the  eighteenth,  we  see  two 
young  men  inspired  by  filial  duty,  pride  in  family  independence^ 
and  love  of  those  nearest  them  in  blood — father,  mother,  and 
sisters — still  fighting  the  family  enemy,  and  doing  it  against  an 
overwhelming  .combination  of  misfortunes  which  must  at  length 
have  assumed  the  shape  of  predestined  ruin.  At  last  we  see 
them  involved  in  the  defeat  of  Robert  Burnes,  their  father. 

A  good  many  reflections  have  been  made  upon  the  Poet's 
want  of  success  in  farming,  but  we  now  see  that  he  only  followed 
in  the  wake  of  many  poverty-stricken  ancestral  generations,  and 
that  his  grandfather  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
means  of  making  a  livelihood.  Pushing  the  older  Mearns  farmers 
out  of  view,  the  remarkable  and  suggestive  circumstance  remains 
that  agriculture  wrought  havoc  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  three 
successive  generations  of  Burneses.  Against  none  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  Poet  at  EUisland,  could  failure  be  urged  as  arising 
from  moral  causes.  Read  aright,  there  is  no  more  eloquent, 
though  melancholy,  comment  upon  the  conditions  of  the  farming 
industry  in  Scotland  than  the  record  of  the  Burneses  from  Cloch- 
nahill  to  Mount  Oliphant  and  Lochlea,  thence  to  Mossgiel,  and 
closing  with  the  baffled  Poet's  exit  from  EUisland.  Beside  Robert 
of  Clochnahill's  collapse,  a  second  fact  ranges  itself,  viz.,  that  it 
was  not  wholly  unforeseen.  It  was  no  sudden  stroke  that  felled 
him,  either  political  or  climatic.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  the 
ruinous  experiences  of  1740  and  1745,  as  the  sons  of  Robert  grew 
in  years  and  intelligence,  they  must  have  seen  that  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  could  they  find  a  permanent  home  at 
Clochnahill.     We  are  left  to  miagine  the  long  and  anxious  con- 
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sultations  of  the  united  family  as  to  the  fut  ire  years  before  the 
wintry  ravages  of   1740. 

The  first  gap  in  the  home  circle  was  made  by  the  going  of 
James.  He  was  the  first  to  venture  out  into  the  world,  and  in 
view  of  the  shadow  thrown  with  heartless  deliberation  by 
some  of  his  biographers  and  commentators  across  the  Poet's 
life,  it  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  the  family  as  a 
whole  only  began  to  make  its  mark,  to  mount  the  ascending 
road  towards  distinction,  affluence,  position  and  title,  when 
farming  was  exchanged  for  other  pursuits.  For  his  branch  of 
the  family,  the  day  on  which  James  left  home  was  big  with  fate. 
On  it  began  the  emancipation  of  kindred  and  descendants  from 
the  benumbing  gloom  of  grinding  poverty  and  obscure  isolation. 
And  how  rapidly  the  inherited  training  in  hardship  told  in  "  the 
bivouac  of  life  "  may  be  shown  in  a  sentence.  The  son  of  the  first 
James,  of  Montrose,  was  James,  solicitor,  the  Poet's  cousin  and 
correspondent;  the  son  of  the  latter  was  the  third  James,  who 
became  Provost  of  Montrose,  and  was  latterly  joint  Town-Clerk  ; 
of  the  Provost's  sons  one,  Alexander,  was  knighted  and  with  his 
brother  Charles  was  massacred  at  Kabul  in  1841  ;  a  grandson  of 
the  Provost  also  sacrificed  his  life  to  duty  and  patriotism  at  Luck- 
now.  These  are  tragic  events,  but  they  are  set  round  with  many 
instances  of  success  in  life  ;  and,  in  any  event,  the  tragedy  is 
brilliant  when  placed  against  the  sombre  pathos  of  the  earlier 
tragedy  enacted  by  one  generation  of  Burneses  after  another, 
between  the  wind-swept  Braes  of  Glenbervie  and  the  still  more 
unsheltered  slopes  where  Clochnahill  lies  on  Carmount. 

The  exit  of  James,  then,  from  the  unlucky  farm  proved  the 
starting-point  of  his  race  upon  the  upward  way.  Else  a  sorrowful 
enough  figure,  he  seems  as,  some  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
he  probably  marched  down  the  road  between  Carmount  and 
Bruxie  Hill — the  same  highway  along  which  the  Poet  drove  fifty 
years  later,  when  on  his  Highland  tour.  Swinging  round  close  by 
Drumlithie,  crossing  the  Bervie  water,  and  nearing  Laurencekirk, 
James  would  be  bound  to  feel  the  growing  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  cradle  of  his  race.     He  was  virtually  a  pioneer  before 
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whom  the  uiireaHsable  world,  with  all  its  hidden  potentialities,  was 
spread  out.  Passing  Marykirk,  he  would  cross  the  North  Esk  at 
Craigo,  and,  mounting  the  hill  upon  which  Sunnyside  now  stands, 
he  would  see  before  him  a  splendid  panorama  of  woods  and 
grassy  slopes,  river-course,  stormy  North  Sea  and  Eastern  sky, 
and  over  on  his  right  towards  the  South  his  goal — Montrose, 
to  this  day  one  of  the  stateliest  and  most  picturesque  of  all  the 
towns  of  the  North. 

Born  at  Kinmouth  in  17 17,  James  would  be  four  years  old 
when  (1721)  his  father  took  Clochnahill.  His  experience  of  life 
at  the  farm  extended  from  childhood  well  into  youth,  and, 
although  he  witnessed  none  of  the  darker  scenes  of  1740-45,  he 
undoubtedly  saw  enough  to  make  his  boyhood  little  more  than  a 
depressing  memory.  His  reasons  for  going  to  Montrose  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  It  was  a  rising  town  and  becoming  a  centre 
of  industry  as  well  as  of  fishing,  trade,  and  commerce.  Further 
considerations  likely  to  have  had  weight  with  him  were  that  it  was 
not  very  far  from  home,  and  that  he  had  relatives  there.  The 
latter  were  two  cousins,  sons  of  his  uncle  James  of  Hawkhill  and 
Bralinrnuir  ;  one  of  them,  William,  was  in  either  the  excise  or 
customs  and  was  stationed  in  Montrose  ;  the  other  was  a  farmer 
at  Higham,  near  the  town.  Two  years,  1732  and  1739,  ^•'^ 
mentioned  in  connection  with  James's  going  from  Clochnahill, 
and  although  in  so  far  as  any  known  consequences  are  concerned, 
the  question  is  of  little  importance,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  earlier 
date  is  preferable.  At  fifteen  James  was  old  enough  to  nnder- 
stand  the  downward  drift  of  affairs  at  the  farm,  and  he  was  much 
more  likely  at  that  age  than  at  twenty-two  to  turn  his  attention  to 
a  new  occupation.  In  his  usual  dogmatic  way,  Dr.  Rogers  says  : 
— "Trained  to  merchandise,  he  in  1732  settled  in  Montrose."  A 
search  for  evidence  that  he  was  ever  "  trained  to  merchandise  " 
has  proved  fruitless.  The  only  occupation  James  is,  with  certainty, 
known  to  have  followed,  was  the  trade  of  wright,  which  he  learned 
in  Montrose.  Of  the  passing  years  of  apprenticeship  and  service 
as  journeyman,  we  know  nothing,  and  that  any  intercourse  was 
maintained   between    Montrose  and   Clochnahill   is  a   matter  of 
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conjecture.  James  was  obviously  a  man  of  character,  industrious^ 
well-living,  possessed  of  a  goodly  share  of  the  Scots  instinct  to 
'  get  on,"  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  upwa-'d  path, 
and  coming  before  us  in  many  ways  as  the  type  of  the  '■  men  o' 
the  Mearns."  He  clearly  meant  to  make  a  home  in  his  new 
surroundings,  and  began  by  "  settling  down."  It  seems  natural 
and  appropriate  to  sketch  him  in  homely  words  and  phrases. 
Esteemed  a  man  of  solid  worth  in  the  community  to  which  he 
attached  himself,  he  almost  reconciles  one  to  the  Scots  virtue  of 
respectability  too  frequently  the  cloak  and  disguise  of  self- 
concealment  and  hypocrisy. 

That  there  was  something  good  about  James  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  his  having  induced  one  Margaret  Grub  to  look 
upon  him  with  loving  favour,  and  in  1745 — when  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  his  father  and  brothers  were  doing  battle  for  Prince 
Charlie — they  were  wed.  Of  their  family,  the  second  sou,  James, 
is  the  only  one  concerning  the  present  inquiry,  and  the  other  may 
be  briefly  disposed  of.  A  son  and  two  daughters  passed  early, 
leaving  James  with  only  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  latter 
was  named  Elizabeth,  and  on  8th  January,  1768,  she  married 
George  Hudson  of  Bervie,  who  came  in  time  to  be  Provost  of 
that  burgh.  Dr  Burnes  says  ("  Notes  on  his  Name  and  Family") 
that  Hudson  was  of  English  descent,  his  father  and  grandfather 
having  accompanied  Lord  Robert  Manners'  regiment  to  Montrose 
in  1745.  He  adds  that  the  father  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Carnegie,  convener  of  the  incorporated  trades  at  Mon- 
trose. Of  James  Burnes's  eldest  son,  David,  born  30th  July,  1749,. 
there  is  nothing  to  record  except  that  he  married  and  had 
children. 

After  six  years  of  married  life,  James  Burnes  somewhat 
suddenly  emerges  into  public  view.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  Kirk- 
Session  of  Montrose  appears  the  following  relic  of  an  extinct 
usage  :  — 

"  May  6lh,  1751. 

"  There  was  given  in  to  the  session  hy  James  Burness  a  petition  ye  tenor 
whereof  follows:  '  That  as  your  petitioner  cannot  procure  a  convenient  shop  in 
the  Town  he   \Tf()re   earnestly   het^s  yt  you  would   be  pleased  to  L^iani  him  ye 
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privilege  to  build  a  shop  at  ye  foot  of  ye  Kirkya-rd  betwixt  ye  Kirk  style  & 
Brothertone's  Barn  &  yt  upon  ye  whole  of  ye  dyke  if  need  require  it  excepting 
wliat  must  necessarily  be  reserved  at  ye  end  of  Brothertone's  Barn  &  yt  you 
would  let  him  know  upon  what  conditions    he  may  have  ye  grant. 

"  '  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.' 

"  The  Session  referr  giving  him  an  answer  to  ys  petition  to  next  session 
day. '" 

Two  pro  re  nata  meetings  intervene,  and  then  occurs 
the  entry  : — 

"  Referrs  James  Burness's  petition  till  next  meeting."' 

There  is  no  further  mention  of  James  and  his  petition,  which 
was,  nevertheless,  certainly  granted.  He  built  his  workshop  on 
the  site  indicated,  and  there  for  many  a  day — -nearly  a  century 
and  a  half — it  stood,  to  the  disfigurement  of  both  the  street  in 
front  and  the  kirkyard  behind.  It  occupied  the  eastern  or  lower 
end  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Parish  Church  Cemetery. 
Anyone  going  from  High  Street  eastwards  down  the  Church  Wynd 
to  the  Links  or  shore,  passes  close  by  the  spot  upon  his  left,  as  he 
descends  the  broad  steps  leading  into  Baltic  Street.  When,  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  decided  to  lay  out  that  part  of  the  burial 
ground  in  more  ornamental  fashion,  by  planting  it  with  shrubs 
and  finishing  it  off  with  a  low  wall  of  dressed  stone  and  an  iron 
railing,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  painfully  prosaic,  if  not  un- 
sightly, workshop  of  James  Burnes  (or  Burness),  the  eighteenth 
century  wright.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  workmen  who  took 
part  in  the  demolition  of  the  building  ever  associated  it  with  an 
uncle  of  Robert  Burns. 

The  next  that  is  heard  of  James  is  that  he  was  admitted  a 
burgess  of  Montrose  upon  nth  September,  1751.  That  he  stood 
well  in  the  opinion  of  the  burghers  may  be  inferred  from  their 
having  on  26th  September,  1753,  elected  him  a  Town  Councillor. 
That  in  that  capacity  he  did  his  duty  in  an  unobtrusive  way 
may  well  be  believed ;  but  a  comparatively  early  death  probably 
prevented  him  from  making  any  mark  in  the  annals  of  the  Burgh. 
In  the  same  year  he  received  a  yet  more  emphatic  token  of  his 
fellow-townsmen's  respect,  by  being  ordained  an  elder  of  the 
Kirk.     According  to  the  Kirk-Session  Minutes,  on  29th  January* 
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1753'  "Janies  Burness,  wright,"  was  proposed  "as  a  proper 
person  to  be  ordained  elder."  In  the  ensuing  December  he  was 
ordained  accordingly,  and  his  name  appears  amongst  those 
attending  a  sederunt  upon  the  25th  of  that  month,  at  which 
his  ordination  on  the  previous  Sunday  was  announced  by  the 
Moderator.  Thereafter  his  name  occurs  frequently  and,  if  the 
entries  have  no  other  value,  they  at  least  give  an  insight  into 
the  opportunities  and  duties  of  an  eighteenth  century  elder, 
which  is  not  uninteresting.  In  these  days  of  many  sects  and 
sharply  divided  functions  and  obligations,  the  following  extract 
from  a  minute  ot  26th  August,  1754,  is  likely  to  prove  curious  to 
many  readers  : — 

"  There  having  been  laid  before  the  Session  this  day  an  account  of 
^2  3s  lo^d,  signed  by  John  Young  and  James  Burness  wrights,  for  necessary 
works  about  the  stiple,  as  particularly  specified  in  the  account  ;  which  the 
Session  cousidering  were  of  opinion  that  the  support  and  maintainance  of  the 
stiple  was  rather  a  charge  on  the  town  than  the  Session,  and  therefore 
appointed  an  extract  of  this  their  minute  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  at  their 
next  meeting,  that  they  may  take  the  same  under  their  consideration,  especially 
as  it  has  been  further  represented,  by  workmen,  that  the  spire  of  the  stiple  is 
in  a  bad  and  dangerous  condition,  and  if  not  speedily  repared  is  likely  soon  to 
fall." 

On  the  fourth  of  the  following  November  it  was  reported 
"  that  the  representation  concerning  the  reparation  of  the  stiple 
was  laid  before  the  Council,"  and  that  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  Session  to  come  to  an 
arrangement.  There  is  no  record  of  their  having  met,  either  in 
the  minute  of  23rd  December,  1754,  or  down  to  that  of  24th 
February,  1755  ;  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  account  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Town 
Council  and  the  Kirk  Session  anent  the  "  stiple."  It  may  be 
■explained  that  the  steeple  here  referred  to  is  not  that  most  graceful 
example  of  Presbyterian  architecture  which  now  confers  distinction 
upon  Montrose,  but  a  comparatively  graceless  and  dwarfed  square 
tower  with  an  hexagonal  spire.  The  latter  was  removed,  some 
seventy  years  ago,  to  make  way  for  the  present  shapely  and 
majestic  structure.  It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  burgh  life 
that  the  charge  levelled  at  the  old  steeple  of  being  in  a  dangerous 
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condition  and  "  likely  soon  to  fall  "  should  have  been  perpetuated 
and  be  periodically  brought  against  its  successor. 

The  name  of  James  Burness  is  occasionally  met  in  connec- 
tion with  accounts  for  work  done  by  him  as  wright,  but  a  more 
important  matter  is  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  eldership.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  exemplary  in  his  attendance  at 
Session  meetings.  From  25th  December,  1753 — the  day  when 
his  ordination  was  announced — down  to  the  23rd  December, 
1754,  of  sixteen  meetings  he  was  only  present  at  eight  ;  in  1755 
he  attended  nine  and  missed  eight  meetings;  1756  was  an  un- 
usually busy  year  for  the  session,  and  out  of  twenty-four  meetings 
he  only  attended  twelve;  in  1757  he  shows  an  improvement, 
appearing  at  eight  meetings  out  of  eleven  ;  in  1758  he  was 
present  twelve  times  and  absent  nine;  in  1759  his  absences 
numbered  eleven  out  of  twenty  one  meetings ;  1760  was  his  mo.t 
regular  year,  he  being  absent  only  five  times  and  present  fifteen  ; 
the  next  year  was  his  last,  and  of  eleven  meetings  between  12th 
January  and  6th  April,  when  he  made  his  final  appearance,  he 
attended  seven,  and  was  thus  only  absent  from  four. 

One  of  his  duties  as  elder  is  defined  under  date  of  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1755.  He  was  then  appointed  visiting  elder  for  the  district 
"  all  about  the  Fisher-gate  and  up  to  John  Dun's  house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street."  The  special  function  he  was  thereby  called 
upon  to  perform  was,  according  to  the  minute,  "  to  use  all  dili- 
gence to  see  what  strangers  come  to  their  several  quarters  ;  who 
have  certificates  and  who  not,"  etc.  James  had,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  take  a  share  of  the  detective  work  it  was  the  custom  in  his  day 
to  impose  upon  elders,  such  as  perambulating  the  town  to  take 
note  of  Sabbath-breakers,  to  report  barbers  who  plied  their  trade  on 
the  Sabbath,  drinkers  in  taverns  and  the  like  ;  but  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  connection  with  any  discovered  laxity  or  mis. 
demeanour.  On  19th  April,  1756,  he  made  a  declaration  that  he 
had  complied  with  the  above  order  of  the  previous  December, 
and  nothing  more  is  related  of  him  in  that  particular  connection. 

Another  odd  custom  of  the  period  comes  out  in  an  entry  in 
the  minutes  of  21st  April,  1756,  when  he  became  purchaser  by 
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public  roup  of  "  2  seats  in  the  5th  pew  distant  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  Church,"  at  a  price  of 
jC^id  8s.  On  28th  June  the  sale  was  formally  confirmed,  and  he 
was  warranted  to  peaceably  possess  and  enjoy  the  two  seats  for 
all  time  coming  "  for  himself  his  wife  and  lawfull  successors,  with 
the  proviso  that  neither  he  nor  they  shall  either  sell  or  dispone 
the  said  seats,  with  leave  asked  of  &  granted  by  ye  Session." 
Here  the  use  of  the  words  "  with  leave  "  instead  of  "  without 
leave,"  by  a  clerical  error,  makes  James's  title  rather  stringent. 

Of  minor  matters  one  or  two  only  need  be  mentioned,  as 
showing  that  his  eldership  did  not  disqualify  him  as  wright.  In 
1758  he  was  paid  a  joint  account  for  mending  the  kirk-stiles. 
He  was  next  appointed  a  member  of  one  committee  to  measure 
the  plumber-work  on  the  roof,  and  of  another  to  examine  one  of 
the  stairs  in  the  Kirk  which  it  subsequently  fell  to  him  to  repair. 
On  nth  December,  1758 — 

"James  Burness  reports  that  he  has  mended  the  stair  leadings  to  Bailie 
Morison,  Mrs  Ramsay,  the  Bakers,  and  Mr  Hutcheon  their  lofts,  the  charge 
whereof  amounts  to  twenty  shillings  sterling." 

Thereupon  the  methodical  and  prudent  Session  appointed 
a  committee  to  calculate  the  share  of  the  twenty  shillings  due  by 
each  proprietor.  James,  as  we  have  seen,  was  present  at  the  Kirk 
Session  meeting  on  6th  April,  1 761,  but  was  soon  after  laid  aside  by 
his  last  illness.  His  name  is  not  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  25th  May  and  4th  July,  and  on  loth  August  occurs 
this  entry  : — 

"  The  Session  allow  James  Burness  relict  to  sell  the  two  seats  that  helong 
to  her  in  the  fifth  pew  distant  from  the  pulpit  on  the  south  side  of  the  body 
of  the  Church." 

More  than  a  year  elapsed,  and  on  15th  November,  1762, 
Katharine  Greig  produced  to  the  Session  a  disposition  of  the  two 
seats  from  Margaret  Grub,  widow  of  James  Burnes,  and  asking  an 
act  of  Session  to  confirm  the  deed.  This  was  granted  on  24th 
January,  1763.  James  had  died  on  17th  July,  1761,  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  and  Mrs  Burnes  seems  to  have  at  once  set  about 
making  preparations  to  leave  Montrose.     As  she  is  stated  to  have 
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died  at  Bervie  in  or  about  1795,  she  would  appear  to  have  gone 
to  live  with  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Provost  Hudson. 
James,  but  not  his  widow,  was  buried  in  the  Old  Kirk-yard, 
Montrose,  within  sight  of  his  workshop,  and  in  the  same  grave 
•his  son  James,  the  cousin  and  well-known  correspondent  of 
Robert  Burns,  was  also  laid  to  rest.  Several  others  of  the  name, 
in  the  two  forms  of  Burnes  and  Burness,  lie  around,  but,  so  far  as 
known,  the  above  is  the  whole  story  of  the  first  James  Burnes, 
of  Montrose. 

EDWARD  PINNINGTON. 


CURRIE'S    LIFE    ANNOTATED    BY 
JOHN    SYME. 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr  John  R.  W.  Clark,  banker, 
Arbroath,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  an 
edition  of  Burns,  published  in  1823,  by  David  Hill,  Montrose,. 
(2  vols.  24  mo.)  containing  Dr  Curries  "  Life  of  the  Poet,"  with 
manuscript  marginal  annotations  by  John  Syme,  of  Ryedale,  who' 
was,  perhaps,  on  closer  terms  of  intimacy  with  Burns  than  any 
other  of  his  Dumfries  friends.  The  volumes  bear  that  they 
were  once  the  property  of  H.  M'Quhae,  Castle-Douglas,  who  in- 
forms us,  in  a  note  on  the  title-page,  that  the  annotations  on  the 
text  are  by  "  John  Syme,  Burns's  intimate  friend,  and  favoured  me 
by  the  kindness  of  James  Napier,  Esq.,  of  Crago,"  the  inference 
being  that  the  originals  were  in  the  possession  of  the  last-named 
gentleman,  who  allowed  him  to  copy  them.  From  the  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  volumes  (which  are  distinguished  from 
Syme's  by  being  written  in  pencil),  it  is  evident  that  Mr  M'Quhae 
was  a  Burns  enthusiast  of  the  most  perfervid  kind,  careful  to  note 
down  everything  attributed  to  the  Poet,  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  editions  of  the  era  in  which  he  lived.  Hill's  edition  contains 
Miss  Williams's  "  Evan  Banks,"  and  Richard  Gait's  "  Farewell  to 
Ayrshire  ";  and  the  list  of  heresies  is  further  augmented  by  a  M.S. 
copy  of  Burt's  "  O'er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs,"  which  is  inserted 
before  the  title  of  the  second  volume,  with  the  expressed  hope 
"  that  it  will  be  joyfully  recognised  as  the  effusion  of  the  Poet's 
care-worn  muse  at  that  gloomy  period  when  he  was  about  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  Banks  of  Ayr."  On  a  fly  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  same 
volume  appear  manuscript  copies  of  the  following  "  Epigrams  by 
Burns,  never  published  "—to  wit,  "  On  Rollo  Gillespie,"  "  On  the 
late  Sir  D.  Maxwell  of  Cardoness,"  "  On  Lascelles,"  •'  On  Gray 
of  Craig  boasting  of  his  high  acquaintances,"  "  On  the  Earl  of 
Galloway   of  Burns's  time,"   "On  a  Numbskull,"  and   "On   Mr 
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Winter,  the  Tax  Collector."     The  first  and  last  of  these  are  new  ; 
we  therefore  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth  : — 

Would'st  thou  know,  gentle  reader,  who  rests  in  this  earth, 

'Tis  Rollo  Gillespie  of  true  Irish  birth  ; 

This  brazen-faced  column  was  raised  to  his  name, 

A  record  at  once  of  his  manners  and  fame. 

There  sits  Mr  Winter,  Collector  o'  Taxes, 

Who  takes  from  each  person  whatever  he  axes, 

In  all  he  collects  he  deals  in  no  flummery. 

For  though  his  name's  Winter,  his  proceedings  are  summary. 

The  fourth  usually  appears  under  the  title  of   "  The  Toad-eater,'' 
whose  identity,  so  far  as   we  know,   is  here  for   the  first    time 
revealed.     The  version  given  is  in  a  different  measure  from  that 
which  appears  in  Scott  Douglas's   Edinburgh   edition,    and    the 
substitution  of  "a  crab  louse  "  for  "an  insect,"  gives  it  a  Cloa- 
ciniad    character,    which    effectually    excludes    it     from      every 
respectable  edition.     Dr  Wallace,  however,  in  the  new  Chambers' 
edition,  gives  a  purified  version   in   the  same   measure.     Though 
we  have  credited   M'Quhae  with  this  collection  of  epigrams,  the 
fact  that  they  are  written  in  the  same  small,  careful  hand  as  the 
marginal  notes  which  profess  to  be  copies  of  the  original — a  hand, 
by  the  way,  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  the  copy  of  Burt's 
song  is  written — affords  grounds  for  supposing  that  Syme  himself 
was  the  collector:     This  can  only  be  verified  by  comparison  with 
the  original.     At  the  Craibe-Angus  sale,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  vol- 
ume was  catalogued  as  containing  annotations  by  John  Syme.     If 
this  is  the   original   possessed,   circa    1835,    by  James   Napier   of 
Crago,  M'Quhae's  copy  can  easily  be  verified  if  its  present  posses- 
sor   is    willing    to   provide   facilities.      The    probability   of  the 
authenticity   of  the   epigrams    quoted    would    undoubtedly    be 
strengthened  by  the  authority  of  Syme,   though   he   is  not  to  be 
implicitly  trusted,  as  some  of  his  notes  bear  witness.     Many  of 
the  annotations  are  simply  names  and  designations  to  fill  up  the 
elisions  of  Currie,  and  a  few  are  trifling  and  irrelevant.    The  former 
are  now  so  well-authenticated  from  other  sources  that  their  repro- 
duction is  unnecessary,  while  the  latter  are  absolutely  valueless 
as  Burnsiana.     We  therefore  give  both  the  go-by,  and  confine  our 
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attention  to  those  whicheither  pointedly  comment  on  the  biography 
or  elucidate  the  text  of  the  poems. 

Currie's  Life,  as  everyone  knows,  begins  with  Burns's  letter 
to  Dr  Moore,  concerning  which  Syme  says  little  beyond  emphasis, 
ing  some  of  the  passages.  Where  Burns  speaks  of  his  character 
as  resembling  Solomon's  save  "  in  the  trifling  affair  of  wisdom," 
Syme  writes  on  the  margin  "  True."  Alongside  of  the  passage  re- 
ferring to  the  Poet's  oljligation  "  to  the  old  woman  who  resided  in 
the  family  "  for  his  fairy  and  folk-lore,  appears  a  laconic  "  Yes.'' 
Burns's  father's  death  is  commented  on  as  "  A  salve  for  a  sore,'' 
and  the  only  other  criticism  on  the  autobiographical  letter  appears 
in  connection  with  the  Poet's  account  of  the  curious  effects  pro. 
duced  upon  his  mind  by  the  knowledge  of  his  father's  displeasure 
— an  opinion  which  Syme  endorses  by  the  remark,  "  Sands  make 
the  mountain."  To  Syme's  own  letter  to  Currie,  describing  his 
tour  in  Galloway  in  the  company  of  the  Poet,  the  following  adden- 
da are  added  : — "  We  spent  two  or  three  days  very  happily  at 
Terrochtry,  Mr.  Heron's  house."  When  they  arrived  at  Kirkcud. 
bright,  Currie  goes  on  to  say  that  Burns  was  "  in  a  wild  and 
obstreperous  mood,  and  swore  he  would  not  dine  where  he  would 
be  under  the  smallest  restraint.''  Syme  adds  on  the  margin,  "  He 
expressed  it  thus  at  the  inn,  '  where  he  might  drink  like  the  devil 
and  swear  like  hell.'  "  There  is  just  a  hint  of  exaggeration  in 
Syme's  description  of  the  highly-strung  condition  of  Burns's  nerves 
during  this  Galloway  tour,  and  it  must  be  remembered  he  had 
wounded  the  Poet's  susceptibilities  by  his  "  priest-ridden  "  joke  in 
connection  with  the  ruin  of  his  riding-boots.  The  "two  young  ladies 
of  Selkirk,"  whom  they  met  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  are  designated  "  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  Lady  Helen."  Another  notable  addendum  is 
appended  to  the  Excise  enquiry  episode  which  Syme  characterises 
as  a  "fama  clamosa,"  and  adds  the  following  in  a  foot-note: — 
"  Corbet,  Supervisor-General  of  Excise.  Burns  wrote  a  card  to 
John  Syme  begging  him  to  dine  that  day  with  Mr  Findlater,  Super- 
visor at  Dumfries — a  friend  of  Burns  and  intimate  of  John  Syme's 
— observing  that  the  Supervisor-General  was  on  the  mission  for 
cashiering   Burns.     Therefore,   Burns  pressed  J.  Syme's  support. 
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adding  that  Corbet  had  such  power  as  was  attributable  to  Omni- 
potence."   - 

As  appears  from  Burns's  correspondence,  he  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Mr  Corbet.  His  wife  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs  Dunlop,  and  the  good  offices  of  this  lady  had  been  solicited 
on  Burns's  behalf  by  the  latter  long  before  any  question  had 
emerged  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties. 
That  he  expected  Mr  Corbet's  influence  in  securing  his  promotion 
is  evident  from  his  letter  to  that  gentleman  (Sept.,  1792),  in  which 
he  speaks  of  sending  him  some  specimens  of  his  rhyming  wares,  as  also 
in  presenting  his  wife  with  a  copy  of  the  1793  edition  of  his  poems. 
Cordial  as  were  the  relations  between  him  and  this  official  of  the 
omnipotent  powers,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  consider  the  friend- 
ship strong  enough  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
the  extent  of  his  fears  can  be  pretty  accurately  gauged  by  the  steps 
which  he  took  to  secure  the  prompt  intervention  of  Syme  and 
Findlater  to  ward  off  the  "  cashiering,"  which  doubtless  was  the 
common  talk  of  the  town.  Whether  Corbet  was  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  or  convinced  by  the  evidence  that  the  complaint  was  essen- 
tially baseless  and  inspired  by  malevolence,  certain  it  is  that  Burns 
was  not  officially  reprimanded,  though  a  hint  may  have  been  con- 
veyed that  he  might  comport  himself  more  carefully  in  the  future. 
He  himself  states  that  he  was  only  partly  forgiven,  and  that  all  his 
hopes  of  getting  officially  forward  were  blasted.  He  was  mistaken 
in  this,  as  subsequent  events  proved ;  yet  the  extreme  alarm  he 
manifested  is  convincing  proof  that  the  episode  was  not  the  trifling 
affair  some  commentators  represent  it  to  be,  but  a  matter  of  official 
life  and  death  to  the  Poet. 

Pursuing  our  investigations,  we  find  that  in  a  letter  from 
Cunningham  to  Burns,  dated  14th  October,  1790,  Syme  is  des 
ignated  " Barncailzie,"  and  described  as  "a  charming  fellow  lost 
to  society."  A  somewhat  puzzling  commentary  is  affixed  to  a 
passage  in  the  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop  of  date  March  22nd,  1787, 
in  which  Burns  refers  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual. 
"  Where  God  and  Nature  have  entrusted  the  welfare  of  others  to 
his  care,  where  the  trust  is  sacred  and  the  ties  are  dear,  that  man 
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niust  be  far  gone  in  selfishness  or  strangely  lost  to  reflection  whom 
these  connections  will  not  move  to  exertion,"  says  Burns,  and 
Syme  adds,  "Yet  they  did  not"  (in  Eurns's  case,  presumably), 
which  makes  one  wonder  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  when 
read  in  connection  with  his  other  comment  on  the  same  letter, 
"  How  was  he  rewarded  1     A  subaltern  of  Excise." 

Coming  to  the  poetry,  opposite  line  3,  stanza  ix  ,  of  "  The 
Holy  Fair,"  the  words,  "  From  Edinburgh,"  are  written  with  an 
asterisk  prefixed,  which  refers  to  "racer  Jess."  Syme  is  evidently 
in  error  here,  for  the  frail  female  indicated  was  the  daughter  of 
Poosie  Nancy.  The  Kilmarnock  Museum  M.S.  has  "  Bet 
Barb-r  there,"  regarding  whose  identity  we  have  no  information, 
though  the  probability  is  that  she  also  was  a  local  celebrity  of  the 
same  sort.  He  trips  again  in  writing  "  Bannatyne  "  for  "  Ballan- 
tyne,"  in  the  title  of  "  The  Brigs  of  Ayr."  He  also  sets  down 
"  Heron,  afterwards  minister  of  Kirkgunzeon,"  as  the  hero  of 
"  The  Calf,"  thus  depriving  Steven  of  Kilwinning  of  the  question- 
able laurels.  Gavin  Hamilton  he  locates  in  Ayr,  instead  of 
Mauchhne,  in  the  heading  to  "  The  Dedication."  'Willie  Sim- 
son  "  appears  disguised  as  "  Willie  Swinton,"  and  "  Eliza "  is 
•described  as  "  a  female  to  whom  Burns  was  first  attached,"  without 
any  hint  of  her  surname.  There  are  very  few  notes  of  value  on 
the  Thomson  correspondence.  "When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  " 
is  docketed  "  Matchless,"  and  in  a  footnote  Syme  adds,  "  I  re- 
member Burns  was  almost  beside  himself  when  he  made  this 
beautiful  burst."  "Jean  Armour"  and  "Robert  Burns"  he 
makes  the  heroine  and  hero  of  "  There  was  a  lass  and  she  was 
fair."  To  Burns's  letter  to  Thomson,  declaring  lie  was  hurt  by 
receipt  of  his  "pecuniary  parcel,"  is  appended — "This  is  such  as 
I  knew  to  be  the  mind  of  Burns.  How  could  Mr  Thorr.son 
(whom  I  also  knew  well)  press  the  subject  on  Burns  ?"  The  only 
other  note  worth  quoting  is  that  attached  to  "  Scots  wha  hae," 
and  is  to  the  following  effect,  "See  Mr  Syme's  letter  in  Life  of 
Burns.  See  this  (the  4th  line  of  each  stanza)  altered  according 
to  Mr  Thomson's  recommendation.  Burns  thought  the  alteration 
more  energetic  in  the  4th  line."     From  this  it  would  appear  that 
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Syrae  still  adhered  to  his  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
ode  was  composed,  and  was  unaware  of  the  harassing  importunity 
of  Thomson,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  Poet  consenting  lO' 
his  clumsy  emendations  against  his  own   better  judgment. 

D.  M'NAUGHT. 
LINES    TO     BURNS. 


Ance  mair  thy  natal  day  draws  near, 
While  memory  lasts  'twill  aye  be  dear 
Tae  Scottish  hearts,  baith  far  and  near, 

'Tis  a'  the  same, 
Oor  hearts  are  stirred  whene'er  we  hear 

Thy  honoured  name. 

Nae  ither  Poet  holds  half  thy  charm, 
To  dim  the  e'e  or  steel  the  arm, 
Vour  lines  mak'  a'  oor  bluid  rin  warm. 

An'  memories  flee 
Tae  cities,  clachans,  cot  an"  farm 

Beyond  the  sea. 

Scots  wander  frae  their  land  u"  birth, 
Tae  every  spot  aroun'  the  eardi  : 
The  sound  o'  a'  thy  honest  worth 

Is  aye  the  same, 
Oor  hearts  are  moved  to  wae  and  mirth. 

By  thy  sweet  name. 

I've  stood  beside  thy  honored  grave. 
Where  flowers  in  sweet  profusion  wave, 
But  ane  I  viewed  among  the  lave 

Abune  them  a'. 
To  which  thy  pen  a  tril)ute  gave 

The  Daisy  sma". 

Marbles  may  crumble,  flowers  may  fade,, 
Aroun'  the  spot  where  thou  art  laid, 
An'  heartfelt  tributes  will  be  paid 

While  ages  roll. 
Thy  name  shall  live  throughout  decade, 

On  frame's  bright  scroll. 

ANNIE  Q.  COULTER. 


This  poem  was  composed  for  a  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Thistle* 
Club,  Victoria,  and  a  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  fact  that  Miss  Coulter  was. 
accidentally  drowned  a  few  hours  before  ihe  concert  began. 


BURNS-DUNLOP    CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS. 


THE  letters  here  printed,  all  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
considered  supplementary  to  the  volume,  "  Burns- 
Dunlop  Correspondence,"  published  in  1898.  Following 
that  volume  they  are  given,  with  one  exception,  in  full,  and  are 
"pointed."  The  exception  is  the  long  letter  of  24th 
January,  1794,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  only  fragmentary. 
Parts  of  these  fragments  are  printed  below,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  order  in  which  they  should  read.  All  seven  letters  were 
written  by  Mrs  Dunlop :  three  to  the  Poet,  three  to  Gilbert  Burns, 
and  one  to  Mrs  Gilbert  Burns.  The  originals  of  Nos.  2,  3,  5  and 
6  are  in  possession  of  Mrs  J.  (j.  Burns  of  Dublin  ;  the  others  form 
part  of  the  Watson  Collection  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Edinburgh. 

Read  in  conjunction  with  the  volume  of  "  Burns-Dunlop 
Correspondence,"  these  letters  require  little  elucidation.  Atten- 
tion may,  however,  be  drawn  to  two  points — (i)  the  letter  of  24th 
January,  1794,  makes  clear  certain  statements  in  Mrs  Dunlop's. 
letter  of  14th  February  following  ;  and  (2)  "  the  book  "  referred 
to  in  letter  No.  7 — which,  by  the  way,  though  not  dated  from 
Dunlop,  bears  the  Stewarton  post-mark — was  probably  Burns's 
autobiographical  letter  to  Dr  Moore.  In  connection  with 
letter  No.  4  it  may  be  noted  that  Mrs  Dunlop  appears  to  have 
been,  if  not  a  "  splendid  pauper,"  at  any  rate  not  burdened  with 
un  embarras  de  riches ses.  That  Burns  resented  the  liberty  taken 
by  his  correspondent,  in  asking  him  to  hawk  her  home-made 
"  fringe  to  ornament  furnitor "  among  his  rich  neighbours,  is. 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  ignored  her  repeated  request  for  his 
assistance  in  her  little   "  scheme." 

The  references  at  letters  Nos.  1-4  are  to  the  J^ritish  and  the 
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American  editions  of  the  "  Correspondence."  The  former  was 
issued  by  Messrs  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London  ;  the  latter 
(in  two  volumes,  and  more  accurate  than  the  other)  by  Messrs 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York. 


(I.)     Mrs  DUNLOP  TO  GILBF.RT   IJURXS. 
[/J/Uis/t    edilion^   p.     313;    Atiierkan    edition,    v.    2,    /.     145.] 
Loudoun  Castle,  \oth  April,  1791. 

Sir, — One  of  our  maids  having  gone  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  visit  her 
Friends  in  Annandale,  called  at  your  Brother's  house  in  her  return.  While  she 
was  there  he  had  the  misfortune,  as  she  tells  me,  to  fall  from  his  Horse  and 
break  his  Arm  just  at  the  Elbow  ;  she  added  that  he  was  appointed  to  a  Super- 
visor's office.  I  have  wrote  him  twice  since,  to  enquire  after  his  Health  and 
promotion,  and  begged  his  making  some  one  about  him  drop  me  a  line  in  ans- 
wer ;  but  as  I  have  never  heard  a  word  in  return  I  grow  afraid  he  continues 
very  111,  a  thing  I  should  very  much  regret.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  it  as  a  favour  that  you  may  by  return  of  post  acquaint  me  whether  his 
mother  or  you  have  had  any  particular  accounts  from  Ellisland  during  that 
period  of  time,  and  how  the  family  were,  and  if  Mrs  Burns  is  Brought  to  Bed, 
or  if  Mr  Burns  has  got  any  appointment  or  by  what  means.  A  note  addrest 
to  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  Loudoun  Castle,  Kilmarnock,  will  find,  Sir,  ^'our 
most  humble  Sert. , 

FRAN.   A.   DUNLOP. 


(2.)    Mrs    dunlop  TO   R0BP:RT  BURNS. 
^British  edition,  p.  367  ,•  Aineriian  edition,  v.  2,  /.  223.] 

2yd  Novr.,  1792,  Dunlop. 

I  wrote  you,  my  dear  Sir,  from  Morehame  the  day  before  I  left  it,  and 
■carried  my  letter  in  my  pocket  to  Edinburgh,  to  get  it  franked  by  Willy  Kerr. 
But  even  in  this  trifle  fate  thwarted  me,  and  I  missed  my  aim.  However, 
I  sent  it  the  day  after,  from  Glasgow,  by  post,  being  then  on  my  road  home, 
which  I  reached  this  day  was  a  fortnight  ago,  and  found  all  my  family  better 
than  I  expected,  except  Nanny,  who  reminded  me  of  poor  Lucy,  in  Liffy's 
limpid  stream,  "  whose  life  was  near  an  end."  Yet  she  is  greatly  better  now, 
and  so  am  I,  although  I  measure  seven  inches  fewer  round  the  waist  than 
I  did  seven  weeks  ago. 

On  my  arrival  here  I  was  told  there  had  been  a  letter  from  you,  but  they 
had  sent  it  east,  from  whence,  in  process  of  time,  however,  it  found  its  way 
back,  and  was  brought  me  yesterday.  My  heart  leaped  at  the  sight  of  the 
-well-known  welcome  hand  with  more  than  ordinary  fervour.     I  was  revived 
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and  put  in  good  humour  with  you  and  with  myself,  by  having  hung  over  the 
warm  effusions  of  your  pen  for  the  preceding  three  days,  when  I  had  read  over 
every  scrap  of  paper  you  ever  sent  me.  Dear  Burns,  I  forjot  for  a  ti  ne  all  your 
faults  and  ;ny  own  cares.  But  think  not  this  was  all,  or  nearly,  your  work.  No, 
it  had  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  presence  of  the  lovely  Lesley  Baillie,  and' 
I  begin  to  hope  old  time  may  one  day  help  you  to  put  your  abrupt  a-pro-pos 
more  intelligible  to  her  name  than  when  you  applied  it  last,  in  writing  me 
that  letter,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  letting  her  look  over,  but  which  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  persuade  her  to  overlook.  Nor  can  you 
think  it  calculated  to  abridge  her  partiality  for  the  writer.  I  am  to  carry  her 
home  to-morrow,  and  your  friend  Satan  torments  me  with  a  suggestion  that 
you  may  possibly  arrive  here  in  my  absence,  a  misfortune  for  which  I  should 
not  know  how  to  comfort  myself,  especially  at  this  moment,  wlien  all  your 
past  kindness  has  just  gone  over  in  the  review  of  my  eyes  and  my  graieful 
heart.  Yet  when  you  pronounce  letters  the  sacraments  of  friendship.  I 
rejoice  to  find  you  like  our  modern  new-light  clergy,  curtailing  the  weekday 
service  from  those  holy  ordinances,  and  making  them  as  abridged  a  set  of 
duties  as  you  possibly  can.  If  you  decline  as  far  in  your  religious  professi  m-, 
Lord  he'p  your  salvation  !  The  number  and  length  of  those  pages  dated  '88 
delight  me,  but  I  dread  that  was  the  year  of  ths  A'^w/«//j;).  A-pro-pos,  as 
you  say  when  there  is  no  visible  connection,  I  think  we  will  not  be  long 
without  another  revolution.  The  minds  of  men  have  undergone  a  strange  ami 
rapid  ferment  within  the  last  moon.  God  forbid  they  should  turn  lunatics  ! 
May  He  guide  all  her  sons  to  the  good  of  their  native  land  by  the  smooth 
path  of  peace  and  safety,  and  may  she  never  want  the  patriot  Hero  or  the 
patriot  Bard  !  But  spite  of  the  democratical  demon  that  has  haunted  me 
all  my  hfe,  when  I  hear  the  old  cry  of  Liberty,  Property,  and  no  Excise,  my 
spirit  dies  within  me  and  can  hardly  whisper  "  Amen."  When  my  friend  is, 
like  Iphigenia,  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  nor  oiTered  up 
alone,  but,  contrary  to  the  merciful  Mosaic  code,  the  dam  will  be  taken  with 
her  young.  How  do  I  wish  you  had  remained  the  Farmer  of  Ell  island,  a 
character  to  which  I  always  looked  up  with  respect  and  deference,  and  to 
which  every  fresh  idea  of  freedom  and  independence  must  add  a  more  sacred 
dignity  and  Importance— a  truth  which,  should  you  just  now  meet  the  Farmer 
I  have  just  left,  you  would  see  marked  in  his  step,  painted  on  his  cheek,  and 
sparkling  from  animated  Eyes  that  seem  to  dart  forth  the  lightning  of  a  soul, 
kindled  with  fire  from  Heaven.  Never  before  did  I  conceive  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances on  the  characters  of  men.  But  tell  me,  thou  who  art  greatly  favoured 
among  men — favoured  with  poetic  vision,  and  admitted  behind  the  Curtain  of 
Futurity — whose  mystic  songs  oft  prove  to  distant  times  predictive  as  the 
prophecies  of  the  rapt  Isaiah,  what  are  your  hopes  or  fears  from  the  present 
high  wrought  leaven  of  Times,  which  to  me  seem  big  with  the  fate  of  Caesar 
and  of  Rome  ?  It  has  been  my  lot  to  shake  with  every  blast  that  swept  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  the  land  of  Hindostan.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  I  shiver  in  the  breeze,  when  the  impending  storm  hangs  over 
our  little  Island  and  seems  just  ready  to  break  over  my  head.  Wherever  I  have 
gone  of  late  the  flame  has  been  spreading  like  muir  burn  in  the  spring.  Cod 
grant  it  may  not  turn  out  a  consuming  fire  sent  in  His  wrath  on  a  guihy 
land,    but   rather   the   pillar  .sent   by   the   Almighty,   as   formerly,   to  lead   the 
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Israelites  to  the  promised  land  of  their  wishes  and  hOjies.  Ev^en  this  was,  by 
Times,  only  a  dark  cloud  of  smoke,  but  cold  encouragement  amid  the  threaten- 
ing dangers  of  the  wilderness  and  the  surrounding  crowds  of  hostile  nations, 
which  they,  and,  possibly,  we  too,  may  have  to  encounter.  My  mind  dwells 
on  things  at  present  much  above  my  conception,  and  while  private  concerns 
put  me  on  the  rack,  I  feel  a  bitterness  added  by  the  apprehension  of  approach- 
ing publick  calamity,  whose  sweeping  ruin  may  involve  all  I  hold  dear,  in 
short,  may  overwhelm  us  all. 

I  would  like  to  have  your,  or  rather  your  Brother's,  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  Yours  will  be  too  cold  or,  like  my  own,  too  volatile.  Yet  I  am 
vex't  not  to  know  what  has  become  of  you,  nor  can  I  guess,  unless  you  are 
gone  to  Edinburgh  about  your  publication,  which  I  cannot  say  I  wish,  on  more 
accounts  than  my  missing  your  visit,  since  I  look  on  it  as  a  bad  vortex  to 
encounter  by  surprise  where  one  requires  calm  deliberation  and  steady  judg- 
ment to  direct  themselves,  instead  of  being  led  by  the  undigested  impetuosity 
of  others,  impelled  more  by  Chance  than  Reason,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  be 
wrong  than  right,  plausible  than  solid.  No  letters  from  Erance.  I  am 
anxious  for  my  poor  little  Boy  or  his  father.  Alas,  I  mean  his  Grandfather, 
whom  I  pray  Heaven  may  preserve.  You  see  I  have  got  a  sheet  of  large  size. 
Don't  call  it  foolscap.  Yet  I  have  no  objection  to  the  name,  and  less  to  the 
thing  itself.  When  it  used  to  come  from  you  the  word  single  sheet  gave  a 
wonderful  grace  to  the  address  on  the  outside,  in  my  eye.  I  have  some  fear 
it  might  not  seem  so  enchanting  in  yours  were  I  necessitated  to  insert  it  on 
this,  which,  I  believe,  would  be  very  proper,  to  save  mistakes  at  the  post  office. 
How  vain  should  I  be  could  I  ever  learn  that  you  rejoiced  at  sight  of  this 
word  as  sincerely  as  you  have  many  a  time  taught  me  to  do  !  Earewell  !  The 
wind  is  so  loud  to-night  I  doubt  I  shall  be  Homestaid  to-morrow.  Do  steal  a 
moment  from  G.  R.  and  the  Rum  duty,  to  write  me,  and  pour  balm  on  our 
wounded  spirit. 

Yours, 

ERAN.   A.   DUNLOP. 


(3.)  Mrs  DUNLOP  TO  ROBERT  BURNS. 

[British    edition,   p.    381  ,■      American    edition,    7:    2,    /.    243.] 

DiTNLOP,    14  A/>ri/,   1793. 

Dear  B;tr\,s, — There  are  situations  in  which  one  finds  it  impossible  to 
write.  Such  is  mine  for  a  great  while  past.  I  have  not  had  a  pen  in  mv  Hand 
but  once  since  the  last  letter  I  sent  you.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  so  large 
a  family  as  mine  that  it  brings  a  multiplicity  of  intermixed  concerns  which, 
although  they  twist  and  tear  your  heart-strings,  are  not  so  your  own  as  to 
admit  your  dividing  them  with  those  to  whom  you  would  have  pleasure  in 
communicating  every  sentiment  arising  in  your  mind,  from  circumstances  where 
your  own  Intere  t  and  Happiness  had  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most  predominate, 
part.  The  joy  of  letters  is  where  one  just  thinks,  and  the  rising  thought  be- 
comes visible  to  the  Eye  of  that  friend  whose  presence  we  imagine  could 
assuage  its  bitterness  or  divert  our  attention   from   ics   present   111,  or   presage 
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Horrors  which  gleam  athwart  its  future  prospects.  When  the  heart  is  full  of 
something  one  is  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  they  write  with  an  embarrassed 
restraint  which  cannot  escape  the  immediate  perception  of  that  Friend  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  address  with  openness  and  freedom,  to  whom  they 
have  poured  out  the  pure  effusions  of  the  soul,  without  allowing  any  moment 
of  prudent  distrust  to  check  the  hand  and  keep  back  the  blackest  dreg  that 
might  float  in  the  spirit,  uncorrected  by  time  or  refinement.  'Twas  thus  I 
"have  often  wrote  to  you,  and  that  I  would  ever  wish  to  write  to  Him  who  by  His 
works  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  Imlac's  position  that  a  Poet  must  be 
more  than  a  man.  Imlac  adds,  I  think,  that  God  never  made  a  Poet,  or  the 
Prince  of  Abyssinia  observes  it  for  Him  ;  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  for  I 
•cannot  help  super-adding  to  the  most  perfect  of  His  works  in  that  line  every 
^race  and  quality  my  own  imagination  can  afford  to  lend.  An  absent  friend, 
whose  notice  flatters  and  whose  kindness  pleases,  soothes,  and  often  makes  me 
happy,  in  whose  company  I  can  forget  the  world,  and  forgive  its  forgetting  me, 
can  find  every  good  propensity  gain  strength,  and  every  wrong  bias  diverted 
into  a  better  course — in  short,  I  never  consider  myself  one  moment  in  the  light 
of  holding  a  place  in  your  Esteem  and  friendly  Remembrance,  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  redoubled  ardour  to  be  more  worthy  of  so  enviable  a 
distinction,  and  you  know  "  to  wish  more  virtue  is  to  have,"  says  a  great 
Master  of  harmony  and  morality.  So  you  see  one  good  end  for  which  you  have 
come  into  this  world,  to  make  one  human  creature  better  and  more  deserving 
to  be  so  than  she  would  have  been  without  you — more  than  many  a  preacher 
has  to  boast.  May  not  this  be  one  step  to  help  you  up  to  Heaven  yourself? 
If  our  friend  Satan,  whom  both  you  and  I  so  cordially  join  in  admiring  in  the 
picture  Milton  draws  of  Him,  does  not  tie  some  stone  to  your  foot,  too  heavy  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  all  my  merits  drawn  from  your  writings,  your  conversa- 
tion, and  the  noble  motives  which  I  have  frequently  seen  influence  your  conduct, 
even  where  it  was  not  supported  by  that  sanction  of  applause  in  which  few 
have  so  warmly  basked  without  being  sun-struck  out  of  their  senses  too  far  to 
pursue  calmly  the  narrow  path  of  private  rectitude,  tender  attachment,  or  un- 
known charily.  Yet  it  is  in  these  retired  walks  of  life  my  Fancy  follows  you 
with  unequalled  delight,  when,  almost  withdrawn  from  publick  light,  as  myself, 
the  blessings  of  the  Poor  and  the  orphans'  prayers  announce  the  name  of  my 
Friend,  makes  me  ashamed  to  find  how  far  I  lag  behind,  and  wish  hereafter  to 
•emulate  what  it  is  impo.ssible  not  to  love  and  admire.  Instead  of  a  sermon,  I 
feel  my  heart  warm  to  benevolence  when  I  look  at  the  little  musline  swatch  of 
Fanny  Burns'  marriage  gown,  but  the  fatal  word  marriage  deranges  all  my 
Ideas.  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  nor  can  I  now  write  of  anything  else,  it  so  runs  in 
my  head.  Vet  do  not,  dear  Burns,  believe  me  such  a  fool,  or  think  I  am  going 
to  proclaim  myself  so  ;  no,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  my  first  union  will  be 
with  Death  and  Eternity.  I  am,  however,  pretty  well  just  now,  but  never  so 
for  a  week  together  since  I  saw  you  last. 

The  Major  is  returned  in  peace  from  London,  but  the  Carrier  has,  I  fear, 
lost  your  volumes  I  expected  from  Edinburgh.  Console  me  with  a  letter,  and 
tell  me  all  you  are  doing.  I  dare  not  ask  what  you  are  thinking,  unless  you 
can  properly  indulge  me.  Alas  !  Shall  I  ever  more  see  my  poor  little  Henry  ! 
•O  my  Dear  Burns,  what  a  ravelled  Haspe  of  sorrow  is  that  woman's  heart  who 
has  thirty  children  I     How  oft  must  her  thread  of  life  be  tugged  and  broken  ! 


ISIy  compliments  to  Mrs  Burns,  love  to  Frank,  and  good  wishes  to  all  who 
call  you  Friend  or  Father,  from  yours, 

FRAN.   A.   DUNLOP. 
Write  me  nn  the  i6th,  it  is  my  63rd  liirlhday. 


(4.)  Mrs  DUNLOP  TO  ROBERT  BURNS. 
\^British    edition,  p.    397  .■    American   edition,    v.    2,  /.    266.] 

DUNLOI',  2\th  January,   1794. 

.  .  .  Voui  fears  have  of  late  been  thrown  into  that  Channel  from- 
whence,  I  trust,  ere  now  they  are  respited.  Should  they  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  my  poor  little  Henry  ?  I  have  stood  by  the  sick  bed  of  an  expiring. 
Infant,  hut  believe  me  that  equalled  not  the  agony  of  my  Contemplations  on 
his  forlorn  unknown  deserted  state.  For  what  does  the  adventitious  advan- 
tages of  Rank  and  fortune  serve — often  to  create  Misfortune.  Had  I  been^ 
your  wife,  my  Dear  little  boy  had  now  been  picking  with  the  rest  of  the  sweet 
little  Chickens  of  your  flock,  instead  of  being  in  the  land  of  foes  from  whence 
every  friend  is  expelled  by  Death  or  Banishment,  and  where  my  very  enquiry 
after  him  might  cost  the  head  of  his  protector,  if  his  Infant  Innocence  has 
actually  still  procured  him  one.  Alas,  to  what  has  the  fatal  prospect  of 
property,  and  my  foolish  anxiety  to  preserve  it  for  his  use,  exposed  him  and 
myself  !  Let  my  distress  on  this  score  serve  for  a  Beacon  to  my  friend,  and 
trust  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  is  willing  and  able  to  provide 
for  all  his  Creatures,  and  does  it  in  ways  so  incomprehensible  to  us,  in  spite  of 
the  ill-judged  steps  our  false,  self-conceited,  worldly  views  are  hourly  taking  to 
thwart  the  wiser  benevolent  designs  of  providence,  which,  however,  we  are 
not  able  to  counteract.   .   .   . 

.  .  .  Believe  me,  its  Ghost  will  be  often  rising,  and  is  far  from  a 
chearing  apparition,  in  spite  of  all  the  moral  courage  my  Poet  can  impart  to 
help  me  to  laugh  in  its  face  and  shake  hands  serenely  with  what  we  must  in 
all  Events  soon  leave  behind  us,  if  it  should  not  set  out  first  to  leave  us.  Let, 
then,  the  phantom  fly  on  the  Clouds  which  are  no  more  flitting  than  the 
destination  of  wealth,  and  let  neither  you  nor  I  torment  our  minds  about  what 
we  have  or  what  we  have  not.  Who  can  say  whether  your  Children  or  mine 
may  live  or  die  richest  ?  Let  us  then  seek  to  make  them  virtuous,  and  hope 
to  leave  them  happy.  It  is  long  since  I  told  you  we  were  all  like  spoilt 
bairns  :  most  testy  who  were  most  carrest.  Are  you  not  a  mark  of  this  : 
favoured  with  superiour  abilities,  advanced  to  a  line  which  you  once  could 
never  have  looked  beyond,  able  to  assist  your  family  and  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  all  that  know  you  and  the  pleasure  of  multitudes  that  you  will 
never  know  ?  Do  you  not  encourage  a  thousand  fears,  anxieties,  and  distrustful 
apprehensions,  to  which  your  years  of  peaceful  penury  were  utter  strangers  ? 
Is  this,  my  Dear  friend,  the  manly  gratitude  of  a  being  highly  distinguished  by 
his  creator  and  favoured  .   .   . 

.  .  .  Vou  proferred  for  my  Happiness,  adding  the  interested  petition  for 
myself  that  all  those  Hours  of  blessed  life  I  prayed  for  to  my  friend  might  run 
in   the   same  uninterrupted   course   of  Goodwill   to  me   which   has   hitherta 
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aft'orded  me  so  much  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  now  become  so- 
habitually  necessary  that  the  deprivation  of  it  would  be  like  wresting  away 
part  of  my  remaining  existence,  nay,  like  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  would  create 
an  unfeeling  insensibility  for  the  rest,  or  an  untrusting  anxiety  for  the  continu- 
ance of  any  other  attachment  that  could  promise  to  sweeten  and  support  the 
now  almost  languid  Eve  of  my  sinking  day,  to  the  comfort  of  which  I  cannot 
express  how  much  your  acquaintance  and  kind  attentions  has  for  now  a 
train  of  years  contril  uted,  and  been  an  unfailing  resource  in  every  moment  of 
Dejection,  whether  brought  on  by  misfortune,  weakness  of  Mind  or  Spirits, 
bad  health  ... 

.  .  .  The  recollection  has  hindered  me  twenty  times  since  from  writing 
you,  but  I  have  hardly  yet  said  one  word  I  intended  when  I  sat  down,  and 
behold  the  last  page  of  my  large  paper.  Do  yon  know,  I  believed  for  some 
months  that  Corbet  was  dead,  and  with  him  every  hope  I  could  ever  form  ta 
serve  yc.u.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much  this  relaxed  my  satisfaction  in 
writing.  The  most  distant  Idea  of  a  possibility  of  proving  useful  to  those  we 
regard  is  a  wonderful  spring  to  move  our  affections,  which,  when  it  is 
removed,  become  wholly  dormant  to  each  action  by  which  they  formerly 
exerted  themselves  to  expression.  I  hope  you  feel  something  like  this  too, 
and  like  those  to  whose  happiness  you  contribute,  for  in  this  case  I  shall 
always  be  certain  of  a  Considerable  portion  of  your  kindness,  since  I  cannot 
enumerate  the  occasions  on  which  I  have  been  indebted  to  you  for  more 
pleasurable  recollections  than  many  have  it  ever  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
Covvper  is  a  feast.  Your  "  Zeluco  "  can  never  be  compensate  by  mine, 
which,  however,  you  shall  have  whenever  I  can  know  how  ;  and  how  I  envy 
that  friend  for  whose  library  you  plan  such  a  decoration  !  I  am  half  sorry  you 
told  how  far  must  I  find  myself  left  behind,  where  a  preference  could  have 
flaltered  me  most,  yet  even  the  reading  you  promise  is  sure  a  hundred  times 
more  than  I  durst  have  expected  .    .    . 

...  I  dare  not  venture,  as  you  know  every  body  says  it  is  doubly  unlucky 
to  lose  aught  intended  for  a  Child,  and  an  old  woman  can  never  acquire  courage 
to  Brave  Sprites,  particularly  when,  for  reasons  I  may  tell  you  at  meeting,  I 
could  not  procure  another  Copy.  I  cannot  Close  this  without  telling  you  one 
debt  you  have  unintentionally  laid  me  under  by  the  Verses  you  were  so  good  as 
send  me,  which  has,  I  hope,  made  the  fortune  of  a  very  great  favourite  of 
mine,  to  whom  I  took  it  upon  me  to  lend  them  for  that  purpose,  yet  under 
promise  of  giving  no  Copy  except  to  one  Lady  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  him- 
self, and  by  whom,  I  believe,  by  your  timely  aid,  he  has  no  small  chance  of 
being  accepted.  This  must  gratif)-  you,  since  I  presume  to  favour  Love  was- 
the  Original  Aim  of  Verse,  and  perhaps  still  the  most  valuable  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  turned  to  use  for  the  good  of  oneself  or  their  friends,  so  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  in  a  relentless  passion  at  me  when  you  read  this 
anecdote.   .   .    . 

.  .  .  Another  day  is  gone  and  the  snow  still  falhng,  tho'  it  seems  to  pio- 
mise.  Then  I  have  a  scheme  in  which  I  want  your  Aid.  This  I  have  never 
yet  asked  in. vain,  so  am  encouraged  to  hope  you  may  contrive  to  help  rue  now. 
I  have  found  a  very  entertaining  work  making  fringe,  of  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  ornament  the  furniture  of  a  Room  for  the  Major.  But  you  have  many 
Rich  Neighbours,  and  if  you  will  di=po=e  cf  my  work  to  some  of  tlu-m  as  that  of 
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a.  friend  of  yours  who,  tho'  born  to  better  days,  wants  reaJy  Cash,  I  will  dedi- 
•^ate  a  year  of  the  profits  to  my  charming  little  godson,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
with  what  chearful  alacrity  this  destination  would  make  my  shuttle  fly,  and  add 
life  and  joy  to  the  inanimate  occupation  of  tying  knots.  Besides,  you  know  all 
women  love  Mystery,  and  as  you  would,  I  hope,  find  no  scruple  in  keeping  so 
very  innocent  a  secret,  it  would  give  a  zest,  I  dare  say,  to  my  work  perhaps 
not  inferiour  to  what  you  have  felt  in  some  of  the  most  sublime  of 
•yours.  .   .  . 

.  .  .  Here  too  I  must  remind  you  that  the  longer  we  live  the  task  grows 
1;he  most  difficult,  to  fix  the  true  ingrained  Colour  of  friendship,  notwithstand- 
ing the  glow  of  its  first  appearance  may  be  so  dazzling  as  to  promise  its  fresh 
•lustre  will  only  wear  out  with  ourselves.  Yet  we  find  often  not  all  the  new 
•dyes  with  which  we  labour  to  strengthen  it  can  make  it  last  one  quarter  of  our 
year.  Dare  I  hope  Excise  business,  want  of  time  or  inclination,  sickness  of 
the  bairns,  nor  a  protest  against  your  travelling  in  bad  weather  by  Mrs  Burns, 
will  not  prevent  you  paying  us  your  oft  promised  annual  visit  ?  The  more 
years  we  receive  it  I  can  assure  you  the  more  valuable  it  will  become,  if  ii  can 
yet  increase  in  value,  which  I  am  not  very  sure  if  it  can,  being  alreidy  fall.  I 
•ended  my  paper.   ... 


(5)  Mrs  DUNLOP  TO  GILBERT  BURNS. 

Sir,— It   gives   me   real  concern   to  hear  your  Brother  has  been  in  a  bad 

■state  of  health  for  some  time  past.     Will  you  forgive  me  taking  the  liberty  to 

beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  let  me  know  what  were  your  last  accounts  of  him, 

when  you  heard,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  complaints,  which  I  sincerely 

hope  are  not  of  the  nature  to  be  attended  with  any  danger  ?     I  shall  also  be 

happy  to  learn  that  your  own  family  are  as  well  as  I  can  wish  them,  and 

cousin  Fanny,  to  whom  pray  remember  me. — From,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  sert., 

FRAN.  A.   DUNLOi' 
DuNI.OI>,  20 July,   1796. 
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(6  )  Mrs  DUNLOP  TO  Mrs  GILBERT  BURNS. 

[  I  ■ndated.  ^  End  of  July,  1 796.  J 
Madam,— I  received  with  concern,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  that  of  your 
family  and  his  own,  the  melancholy  account  you  send  me  of  your  worthy 
Brother's  death.  Spite  of  all  the  world's  admiration,  that  few  knew  his  real 
value  and  still  fewer  can  ever  suffer  such  a  loss.  I  think  myself  much  indebted 
to  you,  Madam,  for  being  so  attentive  as  to  write  me,  and  still  more  for  the 
obliging  intention  Mr  Burns  expresses  of  seeing  me,  as  nobody  can  more 
■sincerely  sympathise  with  his  present  distress  than  I  do.  I  hope  he,  too,  may 
have  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  meeting  me,  whose  concern  is  in  unison  with  his 
own.  That  will  compensate  the  trouble  of  his  coming  this  length. 
I  am,    Madam, 

Your  obliged  humble  sert., 

FRAN.   A.   DUNLOP. 


(7.)  Mrs  DUNLOP  TO  GILBERT  BURNS. 

[DuNLor,]  July  21,   1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  last  night  the  pleasure  of  your  very  obliging  and  kind 
letter,  and  assure  you  the  picture  which  Robt.  Armor  left  with  me  I  found  a 
great  Regal,  and  it  now  adorns  the  spot  where  Daniel  and  all  his  lions  used  to 
reign  ;  and,  at  least  for  a  time,  Scots  simplicity,  I  dare  say,  must  be  thought  a 
blessed  exchange  for  eastern  oppression,  however  counter-balanced  by  Devout, 
pious  Resignation,  whose  reward  seems  a  very  faint  shadow  of  security  in  the 
picture,  far  indeed  out  of  sight  of  hope  that  I  can  promise  an  Idea  as  pleasant 
as  Allan  here  offers.  I  shall  take  care  of  it  till  I  see  some  of  your  family  to 
whom  I  can  deliver  it  in  safety,  and  meanwhile  contemplate  it  with  various 
feelings  and  remembrances,  some  pleasing  and  some  painful  too,  but  none  of 
which  I  would  willingly  lose,  and  for  all  which  I  sincerely  thank  the  Donor, 
who  has  so  obligingly  considered  the  Value  I  would  put  on  the  Compliment 
thus  paid  me,  which  I  assure  you  affords  me  more  enjoyment  than  I  can  well 
express.  As  to  Mrs  Burns's  goodness  to  me  in  the  offer  she  makes,  I  know 
not  how  to  thank  her  sufficiently  for  a  present  which,  I  am  perfectly  conscious, 
I  ought  not  to  accept,  yet  beg  to  assure  her  every  instance  of  goodwill  from  her 
or  any  of  the  family  I  feel  with  pleasure.  Pride,  and  gratitude. 

I  am  sorry  your  Hay  is  coming  on  hand,  since  I  fear,  as  well  as  prevent 
your  going  to  Air,  it  may  make  it  inconvenient  for  you  to  send  the  Boys  to  see 
me  this  last  time  that  in  all  probability  they  will  vi'^it  Air  Shire,  and  when  I 
think  I  had  half  a  promise  of  your  doing  me  this  favour  last  year  ;  but  I  will 
not  recurr  to  that  argument,  but  trust  to  that  constant  inclination  I  have 
always  seen  you  have,  to  do  every  thing  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and  even 
perhaps  sometimes  a  little  more  to  please  me,  as  I  gratefully  perceive  in  your 
intention.  With  regard  to  the  book,  of  which  you  are,  however,  certain 
I  would  make  no  bad  use,  as  I  should  shew  it  to  nobody  without  the  Doctor's 
leave,  as  well  as  your  own,  should  you  agree  on  a  premature  indulgence  of  my 
curiosity,  a  Curiosity  springing  from  various  motives,  some  of  which  I  can 
hardly  explain  to  myself  or  imagine  can  be  guessed  by  any  one  else,  yet  I 
feel  have  a  powerful  force  to  whet  my  impatience,  even  at  the  expense  of 
costing  you  same  trouble.  Among  all  your  Plans  I  hope  you  never  exclude 
one  circumstance,  which  is,  a  look  of  Dunlop  before  you  quit  this  Country. 
The  time  when,  as  most  easie  or  agreable  to  yourself,  never  can  come  wrong 
to  a  place  where  every  one  is  always  glad  to  see  you.  My  service  to  Frank, 
to  whom  I  address  the  following  lines,  which  he  may  connect  if  He  pleases 
with  a  promise  he  made  me  last  year  of  a  letter,  and  which  I  now  claim  ;  but 
Robert  has  no  right  to  laugh  at  Him  on  this  account,  till  He  shall  have  fulfilled 
his  own  promise  of  writing  Rachel.  Farewell  !  Compliments  to  your  Wife 
and  Sister,  and  good  wishes  to  the  whole  fire  side. — From  your  obed. 

FRAN.  A.   DUNLOP. 

A  man  of  words  and  not  of  Deeds 
Is  like  a  Garden  full  of  weeds. 
And  when  the  Weeds  begin  to  Blow 
Looks  like  a  Garden  full  of  Snow, 
But  when  the  Snow  begins  to  melt 
What  chilling  Disappointment's  felt. 
The  Spirit  then  runs  all  away  : 
The  Man  is  but  a  Lump  of  Clay. 

Hidiiblv  inscribed  to  Mr  Fiancis  Burns. 


JOSEPH    TRAIN,    F.S.A.    (SCOT.) 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  claims  credit  from  his  fellow- 
countrymen  on  various  grounds,  but  chiefly  because  he 
rescued  from  destruction  numerous  priceless  relics  of  the 
past,  and  from  oblivion  a  vast  quantity  of  our  native  folk-lore. 
His  life  over-lapped  that  of  Robert  Burns,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
ran  on  parallel  lines  to  it. 

The  surname  Tran,  Trane,  or  Train  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  tteun,  brave.  It  is  common  in  Ayrshire,  and  a 
most  respectable  family  of  that  name  was  long  settled  in  Irvine, 
had  considerable  property  there,  and  gave  several  Provosts  and 
Councillors  to  the  Burgh  in  the  17th  century.  Joseph  Train  was 
born  at  Sorn  on  6th  November,  1779.  His  father  was  land 
steward  to  Mr  Farquhar-Gray  of  Gilmilnscroft ;  and  the  estate 
then,  as  now,  had  coalpits  and  lime  quarries.  As  the  owner  held 
these  in  his  own  hands,  the  work,  centred  in  the  home  farm  offices, 
was  varied  and  interesting.  A\'orkmen's  wages  then  ranged  from 
gd.  to  IS.  2d.  a  day.  The  river  Ayr,  with  its  windings  and  steep 
rocky  banks,  adds  much  beauty  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  from 
Blackside  Hill  the  view  stretches  across  the  whole  county,  with 
the  Galloway  Hills,  the  Irish  Channel,  Arran,  Bute,  parts  of  Argyll, 
Renfrew,  and  Lanark,  in  the  distance.  What  a  geography  lesson 
the  parish  schoolmaster  could  have  given  from  the  top  of  this 
hill  I  Perhaps  Mr  John  Reid  sometimes  led  his  flock  to  these 
hill  pastures  ;  for  he  appears  to  have  been  both  a  wag  and  a 
scholar.  We  know  from  the  parish  registers  that  he  wrote  a  good 
hand,  and  he  prefixes  his  new  marriage  register  with  these  lines 
from  Horace  : — 

"Felices  ter  at  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,   nee  malis 

Divulsus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die." 

Any  book  learning  the  boy  got  from  John  Reid  must  have 
formed  a  sound  basis  for  his  subsequent  acquirements.      In    1787 
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the  family  removed  to  the  Townhead  of  Ayr,  where  his  scanty 
school  education  was  completed,  and  he  became  a  weaver's 
apprentice.  His  childhood  passed  amongst  beautiful  surroundings  ; 
in  his  boyhood  he  "  often  climbed  the  Brown  Hill  and  traversed 
the  shores  of  Carrick,"  and  he  had  learned  to  love  the  country 
life  ;  but  now  the  hard  fates  cooped  him  up  in  a  weaver's  shop. 
What  a  life  for  a  tall,  sturdy  stripling,  eager  for  open  air  exercise, 
having  a  keen  interest  in  every  natural  object  and  a  poet's  love 
of  the  beautiful !  The  working  hours  were  from  6  a.m.  till  dusk 
in  summer,  and  till  lo  p.m.  at  least  in  winter.  His  first  daily 
duty  was  to  awake  his  master  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  occupied 
the  interval  till  the  latter's  arrival  in  cleaning  up.  Poor  Tannahill 
underwent  this  discipline  about  the  same  period  at  Paisley,  but  he 
had  to  work  at  the  loom  until  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  bur- 
den of  life.  Train's  "  Invocation  to  the  shade  of  Robert  Tanna- 
hill ''  bears  internal  evidence  that  the  two  poets  had  met  : — 

"  'Tvvas  there  by  ihee  a  vow  was  made 
To  which  I  witness  was  alone, 
If  first  beneath  the  green  turf  laid, 
Death's  secrets  thou  could'st  soon  make  known. 

Tall  waves  the  wild  flower  o'er  thee  now, 
'Tis  midnight,  Robin,  come  away — 
Come  and  fulfil  thy  sacred  vow, 
While  in  this  lonely  wild  I  stray." 

But  Train  was  cast  in  a  different  mould.  He  pluckily  worked  out 
his  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  afterwards  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape.  During  the  war  fever  of  1799,  when  the 
Ayrshire  Militia  was  called  out,  he  became  a  substitute  for  a  farmer 
whose  name  had  been  drawn  in  the  ballot,  and  we  next  hear  of 
him  with  his  regiment  at  Inverness,  where  he  was  noted  among 
his  comrades  for  his  quiet  and  studious  habits.  In  1800  Sir 
David  Hunter-Blair,  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  saw  a  copy  of 
Currie's  Burns,  just  published,  price  31s.  6d.,  lying  on  the  counter 
of  an  Inverness  book-seller,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  it  had 
been  ordered  by  a  private  called  Train.  He  thereupon  paid  for 
it  himself  and  presented  it  to  the  student  in  whom  ever  after  he 
continued  to  take  an  interest.     In  1802,  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
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the  regiment  was  disbanded  and  Train  returned  to  his  trade. 
About  this  time  he  obtained,  through  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Hamilton  of  Pinmore,  an  agency  for  Messrs  James  Finlay  &  Co., 
of  Glasgow.  Things  now  looked  bright  to  him  and  the  light  of  love 
began  to  sparkle  in  his  eye,  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Ayr  Register  : — 

"  30th  April,  1803. — ^Joseph  Train,  weaver,  and  Mary  Wilson,  both  in 
Air,  gave  in  their  names  to  be  proclaimed  in  order  for  marriage,  and  after  pro- 
clamation were  married  accordingly." 

She  was  daughter  to  Robert  Wilson,  gardener  in  Ayr,  and  had  an 
uncommon  share  of  beauty  and  common-sense.  They  had  been 
acquaintances  long  before  marriage,  and  during  their  subsequent 
life  together  they  lived  up  to  the  Horatian  standard  of  his  Sorn 
teacher^"  Felices  ter  et  amplius,"  etc. 

He  had  now  to  "  buckle  to  "  to  support  his  wife  and  family  ; 
but  he  also  wrote  verses,  and  in  i8o6  appeared  his  first  little  book, 
Foetical  Reveries.  In  1808,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  D.  H.  Blair,  he 
received  an  Excise  officer's  commission  and  was  attached  to  the 
Ayr  District.  This  was  a  happy  change  for  Train,  for  the  steady 
nature  of  the  new  employment  relieved  his  mind  from  anxiety, 
although  the  cast-iron  regulations  tended  to  stamp  out  ambition 
and  iiidividuality.  It  was  not,  however,  an  unsuitable  occupation 
for  an  antiquarian,  and  if  Train  was  sometimes  harassed  and 
I)unished  unjustly  in  the  Excise,  yet  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  antiquities  and  folk-lore  of  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
which  otherwise  he  might  never  have  seen.  His  service  record  is 
as  follows  : — 

A.D.  1808,  Assistant  Ayr 

,,  1810,  ,,  Aberfeldy 

,,  iSii,  Officer  Largs 

,,  1813,         ,,  ...         ...        Newton-Stewart 

,,  1820,  Acting-Supervisor     ...  ...      Cupar-Fife 

,,  1821,         ,,  ..  Kirkintilloch 

,,  1822,  Supervisor  ...          ...           ..    Queensferry 

„  1823,         ,,  Falkirk 

,,  1824,  ,,  Wigtown 

,,  1824,         ,,  Dumfries 

,,  1827,         ,,  Castle-Douglas 

,,  1837,  Pensioned. 


When  we  reflect  that  each  of  these  names  represents  a  wide  tract 
with  which  he  had  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar,  we  realise 
how  well  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  natural  bent  and  to  leave- 
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his  country  s(j  much  the  richer  for  his  researches.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  all  its  advantages,  we  can  think  of  no  other  occupa- 
tion that  could  afford  such  good  opportunities  to  a  poor  man  for 
l)ursuing  antiiiuarian  studies.  When  he  was  assisting  to  put  down 
illicit  distill. ition  in  Brcadalhanc   and  smuggling  across  the  High- 
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land  Line*  at  Aberfeldy,  he  marked  particularly  the  true  causes 
of  so  much  opposition  to  the  law.  Subsequently  he  wrote  a 
"Statement  of  the  evils  wrought  in  Scotland  by  the  Excise 
Statutes,"  in  which  he  advocated — ist,  the  abolition  of  the 
artificial  division  of  the  country  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands  in 
which  different  rates  of  duty  were  exacted  ;  2nd,  permission 
to  distillers  to  use  stills  of  greater  content  than  500  gallons  ; 
and  3rd,  permission  to  make  malt  duty  free  for  distillation.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  gave  this  essay  to  Mr  Edward  Earle,  Chairman 
of  the  Scotch  Board  of  Excise,  who  highly  approved  of  it 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  These 
suggestions  were  all  ultimately  adopted,  but  when  the  Scotch 
Board  was  abolished  a  batch  of  English  officials  were  sent 
North  who  rode  rough-shod  over  their  Scottish  subordinates. 
Many  good  men  were  discharged  or  reduced.  Train's  services 
were  over-looked,  and  it  required  the  combined  exertions  of 
jseveral  influential  friends  to  keep  him  even  in  the  Supervisor- 
ship,  although  he  was  always  a  painstaking  and  duty-doing  officer. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  him  through  his  official  career,  inter- 
esting details  of  which  are  furnished  in  Paterson's  Memoir.  He 
once  fell  into  an  ambush  of  smugglers  near  Balingar,  and  two 
armed  men  mounted  guard  over  their  prisoner  until  the  others 
had  worked  off  the  stills  and  all  was  safe.  Wherever  he  was  loca- 
ted he  maintained  an  unceasing  interest  in  ancient  history  and 
relics,  and  with  advancing  years  his  zeal  grew  greater,  until  it  cul- 
minated at  Dairy,  when  he  attempted  to  remove  the  ancient  stone 
chair  of  St.  John.  On  this  occasion,  says  Dr  Trotter,  the  gauger 
was  worsted  and  his  gig  smashed  by  an  angry  crowd. 

In  1813,  at  Newton-Stewart,  he  made  friends  with  a  brother 
antiquary,  Capt.  Denniston,  and  the  enthusiastic  pair  projected  a 
scheme  for  writing  a  History  of  Galloway.  They  issued  printed 
circulars  to  all  the  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  requesting  them  to  furnish  information  as  to  old  camps, 
monuments,  stories,  ballads,  etc.,  in  their  respective  districts. 
The    scheme    was    not    carried   out  ;    but    Train    received    great 

*  See  Chronida  98  p.,,  835, 
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quantities  of  material  of  the  most  interesting  character, 
and  he  was  placed  in  communication  with  many  kindred 
spirits  to  whom  he  could  apply  at  any  time.  In  this  manner,  be- 
fore he  knew  Scott  at  all,  he  had  unconsciously  prepared  himself 
for  the  important  work  of  his  life. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — In  1814  he  published  "  Strains  of  the 
Mountain  Muse."  The  proof  sheets  came  accidentally  under  the 
notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  sent  an  appreciative  letter  to  the 
author  and  thus  began  a  correspondence  which  continued  till 
Scott's  death.  Scott's  second  novel,  "  Guy  Mannering,"  published 
in  18 1 5,  was  founded  upon  the  tale  ot  the  astrologer  sent  him  by 
Train,  and  all  the  others  fell  hot  from  the  press  in  quick  succession, 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  in  a  year.  It  has  always 
been  the  wonder  of  mankind  that  the  \Vizard  of  the  North  pro- 
duced his  brilliant  series  of  romances  with  such  startling  rapidity, 
and  while  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  Scott's  merits,  it  is  no  assump- 
tion when  we  say  that  his  spade  work  was  done  by  others — 
especially  Joseph  Train.  Until  he  was  pensioned  in  1837,  the 
general  public  knew  nothing  of  Train  except  for  his  two  little 
volumes  of  poems,  as  his  occasional  contributions  to  Chambers' 
Journal  and  other  periodicals  appeared  anonymously  or  over 
initials  only.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  verses  in  the  Dumfries 
Magazine  from  1825  onwards  are  "What  dirdrums  a  body  maun 
dree,"  "Cake  an'  puddin',"  "The  man  of  straw,"  etc.  He 
feared  his  official  superiors,  he  was  diffident  of  his  own  powers, 
and  his  antiquarian  work  was  a  labour  of  love.  During  all  these 
years  Train's  discoveries  and  writings  are  embedded  in  those  of 
others — in  Scott's  novels,  in  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  in  Nicholson's 
History  of  Galloway,  &:c.  Even  modern  writers  have  to  confess 
their  indebtedness  to  Train's  stores  for  their  raw  material. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  establish  the  value  of  Train's 
labours  in  any  better  way  than  to  say  that  for  eighteen  years  the 
author  of  Waverley  looked  upon  him  as  his  most  useful  assist- 
ant. These  labours  can  only  he  estimated  in  schedule  form,  and 
consist  of  old  relics,  ballads,  facts,  and  fables,    which   at   intervals 

he  poured  out  of  his  literary  wallet  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 
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Train's  connection  with  George  Chalmers  is  equally  honour- 
able to  both.  When  Sir  Walter  was  in  London  in  1815,  Chalmers 
explained  to  him  the  great  difficulty  he  was  experiencing  in 
getting  material  for  the  third  volume  of  his  Caledonia,  which  deals 
with  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Walter  recommended  him  to 
apply  to  Train.  The  result  was  that  Chalmers  for  years  had  the 
assistance  of  Train,  who  sent  him  lengthy  and  frequent  budgets — 
one  being  17  ounces  in  weight.  Train  did  all  this  gratis,  but 
Chalmers,  like  Sir  W^alter.  makes  him  generous  acknowledgments, 
both  in  letters  and  in  the  work  itself.      He  thus  writes  :  — 

"  Vou  will  enjoy  the  glory  of  being  the  first  who  has  traced  the  Roman 
footsteps  so  far  westward  into  Wigtownshire,  and  the  Roman  Road  from 
Dumfriesshire  to  Ayr." 


Dumfries  and  Burns. — Train  was  supervisor  of  Dumfries 
district  from  1824  to  1827.  He  succeeded  John  Lewars,  and  took 
a  house  in  Maxwelltown  near  that  of  Burns's  old  friend.  These 
years  are  described  as  particularly  happy  ones,  and  with  such 
kindred  spirits  as  Dr  William  Maxwell,  John  M'Diarmid,  of  the 
Courier,  and  William  Bennett  (afterwards  of  the  Glasgow  Fre" 
Press)  dropping  in,  many  a  pleasant  ami  profitatile  evening  svas 
spent.  Paterson  says  of  Train  that  he  did  not  monopolise 
conversation,  but  rather  chose  to  stand  in  the  background, 
occasionally  by  a  well-timed  remark  showing  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  under  discussion.  His  home  was  a  scene  of  domestic 
happiness  and  comfort.     In  the  words  of  one  of  his  friends  : — 

"  There  could  be  no  finer  picture  of  calm  flowing  mutual  affection  than 
existed  between  them  and  their  children,  and  nothing  so  pleasing  as  their 
unostentatious  hospitality.  Mrs  Train  had  been  exceedingly  good-looking, 
and  when  I  first  saw  her,  with  her  look  of  quiet,  matronly  sagacity  and 
affection,  she  impressed  me  with  an  almost  filial  esteem." 

Train  conducted  his  antiquarian  researches  with  great  care, 
and  his  authority  as  a  scientific  investigator  has  always  been  quoted 
with  respect ;  but  lately  his  name  has  been  brought  forward— not 
in  a  friendly  way — in  connection  with  some  of  his  MSS.  now  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  or  Laing  Collection  of  Edinburgh  University. 
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Dr  VV.  Wallace  shows  in  the  G/as^i^07i.>  Herald  of  22nd  Feby., 
1896,  that  Sir  Walter  got  Train  to  send  him  information  for 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns.  The  papers  sent  contained  a  story  of 
John  Richmond's  reflecting  on  the  good  name  of  a  Mary  Camp- 
bell, supposed  to  be  Highland  Mary.  Lockhart  selected  what 
was  suitable,  and  rightly  rejected  Richmond's  incredible  story,, 
neglecting,  however,  to  destroy  the  MS.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  any  one  can  blame  Train  for  this.  In  his  time,  and  for  long 
afterwards,  false  stories  about  Burns  were  disseminated  in  Dum- 
fries. They  were  kept  alive  and  added  to  not  only  by  the 
fre(]uenters  of  alehouses  who  asserted  their  devotion  to  his 
memory,  but  also  by  the  "  unco'  guid,"  who  passed  them  on  with 
solemn  faces.  Currie's  biography  had  more  than  hinted  at 
peccadillos  in  Burns's  conduct  wiiich  he  suppressed  out  of  respect 
for  his  memory.  This  sort  of  thing  only  excited  scandal-mongers 
to  do  their  worst,  and  has  raised  questions  which  will  perhaps 
never  be  settled.  Now,  Train's  admiration  for  Burns  was 
unbounded.  They  were  both  Ayrshire  born,  their  lives 
overlapped  by  16  years,  and  the  early  life  of  the  former  was 
passed  in  an  atmosphere  ringing  with  gossip  about  Burns  and 
the  Kirk  and  the  lasses.  When  he  could  ill  afford  the  money 
he  ordered  an  expensive  copy  of  his  poems.  He  followed  his  great 
predecessor  into  the  Excise,  and  for  years  he  lived  in  the  same 
town  with  Bonnie  Jean.  From  boyhood  he  tried  his  own  hand 
at  versifying  in  the  vernacular,  and  did  not  give  up  trying  even 
in  old  age.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least  likely  to  stir  up  a 
puddle  round  the  memory  of  our  National  Bard  or  any  one- 
connected  with  him. 

The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man. — In  1827  Train> 
was  appointed  supervisor  at  Castle-Douglas,  a  wider  and  more 
arduous  district  ;  but  he  settled  down  there  contentedly  fur 
the  rest  of  his  service,  and  retired  in  1837,  after  nearly  thirty 
years'  service.  Sir  Walter  had  strongly  urged  him  to  write  a. 
History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  he  kept  the  advice  steadily  in. 
view.  However,  it  was  not  till  1842  that  the  publication  of  the 
work  began.      He  consulted  such  [)revious  authorities  as  existed^ 
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had  to  sojourn  for  some  time  in  the  island,  and  succeeded  in 
completing  a  work  which  had  previously  baffled  Lord  Hailes  and 
others.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  long-felt  and  often- 
expressed  want  had  been  amply  supplied.  This  work  is  still 
delightful  to  the  modern  reader,  who  may  well  wonder  at  the 
learning  displayed  hy  the  author.  It  met  with  a  good  reception 
from  the  press,  especially  the  1oc.il  journals.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  Manx  Herald  of  7th  May,  1844  :  — 

"The  work  evinces  extraordinary  research,  sound  judgment,  and  im. 
partiality.  Mr  Train  has  nobly  discharged  his  difficult  task.  It  contains 
accurate  summaries  of  facts,  expositions  of  peculiar  laws  and  customs,  popular 
superstitions,  antiquities,  constitution,  &c.,  in  which  singular  accuracy  of 
information  is  displayed  and  every  known  authority  consulted,  forming  a 
standard  reference  of  real  utility,  a  work  not  only  indispensable  to  the  library 
of  each  intelligent  Manxman,  but  which  no  library  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  with  any  pretension  to  completeness  ought  to  or  can  be  without.  ' 

The  Buchanites. — In  1846  he  published  his  "  Buchanites 
from  First  to  Last,"  a  rare  book  which  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated.  The  story  of  Luckie  Buchan  and  her  crazy 
followers,  and  their  wonderful  pilgrimage  from  Irvine  through 
Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire  to  their  final  settlement  at  Crocket- 
ford,  is  told  with  admirable  and  unvarnished  simplicity.  He 
got  most  of  his  information  from  Andrew  Innes,  the  last  of 
the  Buchanites,  who,  in  his  old  age,  sat  in  his  house  guarding 
the  sacred  remains  of  the  prophetess,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  next  room.  Every  night  through  a  hole  in  the  wall 
Andrew  religiously  spread  a  blanket  over  the  coffin  to  keep  the 
saintly  bones  warm.  Thus  was  the  hallucination  sustained  till 
the  end. 

In  Burns's  letter  of  August,  17S4,  to  his  cousin,  Mr  James 
Burnes,  Montrose,  there  is  a  masterly  account  of  this  deluded 
sect.  Although  the  Poet  was  burned  out  of  Irvine  at  the  New- 
Year,  1 78 1,  yet  he  did  not  lose  touch  with  his  Irvine  acquaint- 
ances, and  his  friend  Davie  Sillars  opened  a  shop  there  in  1783. 
Knowing  personally  so  many  members  of  the  new  sect,  he 
doubtless  turned  out  in  May,  1784,  like  the  rest  of  the  country- 
side, to  see  them  pass  by  Tarbolton  on  their  famous  journey,  for 
he  says  in  his  "  Remarks  on  Scottish  Song  "  : — 
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"  WTien  I  was  a  boy,  'The  Beds  of  Sweet  Roses  '  was  a  very  popular 
song  in  Ayrshire.  I  remember  to  have  heard  those  fanatics,  the  Buchanites, 
sing  some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes  to  this  air,  which  they  dignifv  with  the 
name  of  hvmns. " 


ANDREW    INNES  (tlie  last  of  the  Buchanites). 

Andrew  Innes,  who  was  clever  and  clear-headud  on  all 
subjects  but  religion,  gives  particulars  about  Jean  Gardner,  a 
Buchanite— a  young  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  with  whom  Burns 
was  acquainted  in  Irvine.      It  was  Train's  opinion  that  the  Poet, 


in  his  first  Epistle  to  Davie  (written  in  the  summer  of  1784)  when 
he  says  : — 

"  You  have  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part, 
And  I  my  darling  Jean," 

refers  to  Jean  Gardner.     Andrew  t^oes  on  to  say  : — 

"When  I  was  sent  back  from  Thornhill  for  Mr  Hunter,  Jean  Gardner 
came  back  with  me  from  Irvine  to  Closeburn,  and  when  we  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  TarboUon  she  seemed  to  be  in  fear,  and  rather  in  a  discom- 
posed condition.  When  I  enquired  the  cause,  it  was  lest  Burns  the  Poet 
should  see  her,  for  if  he  did  he  would  be  sure  to  interrupt  her,  for  they  had 
long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  without 
meeting  with  any  obstruction." 

Innes  also  declared  that  Burns  wrote  a  long   poem  about  the 

sect,  beginning  : — 

"  The  wicked  ane  frae  Glasgow  came 
In  April  eighty-three. 
And  lodged  her  spawn  among  the  sawn, 
And  noo  her  fry  we  see." 

The  latter  part  of  Train's  life  was  trancjuil,  and  he  enjoyed 
fifteen  years  of  learned  leisure  to  follow  his  hobbies.  Lochvale 
Cottage  was  often  the  resort  of  eminent  men,  who  came  to  show 
their  respect  for  the  aged  antiquary,  to  examine  the  collection  of 
relics,  and  to  discuss  their  theories  with  him.  James  Hannay 
visited  him  not  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  7th 
December,  1852,  in  his  74th  year,  and  thus  described  his  visit  in 
lions'- hold    ll^ords  of  i6th  July,  1853  : — 

"At  my  visit  I  was  shown  into  a  little  parlour,  where  the  antiquary 
jnined  me.  He  was  a  tall  old  man,  with  an  autumnal  red  in  his  face,  hale- 
looking,  and  of  simple,  quaint  manners.  The  room  was  full  of  antiquities — 
here  a  rude  weapon  of  th;  aboriginal  Celt,  or  one  of  the  conquering  Roman  ; 
there  a  baptismal  font  from  Wigtown  Monastery,  with  the  fleur-de-lis  faintly 
visible  on  it.  marking  its  foreign  origin.  Jn  the  corner  wss  a  stately  white- 
headed  yellow  staff,  whi'-.h  belonged  to  John  Knox,  or  at  least  had  a  very  good 
pedigree,  and  one  which,  as  it  satisfied  Train,  satisfied  your  humble  servant. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  venerable  staff ;  it  was  stiff,  sober,  yet  elegant  ;  all 
that  a  Puritan  gentleman  could  require.  This  staff,  thought  I,  had  strength 
in  it  to  destroy  abbeys,  and  to  make  the  work  of  centuries  shake.  Near  the 
staff  was  a  modern  and  homely  relic — a  pair  of  substantial  cloth" boots  that  had 
been  worn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Having  replaced  them,  he  produced  a 
specimen   of  oaken   binding  curiously  carved.      He  was   noi    very  talkative  ; 
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perhaps — though  I  Httle  thought  so  at  the  time — he  felt  the  cold  shadow 
creeping  towards  him  which  was  to  make  him  one  with  his  beloved  Past. 
Once  or  twice,  as  he  stood  and  gave  the  brief  history  of  a  curiosity,  a  dreamy 
look  came  over  him  a  minute  ;  he  seemed  wandering  into  the  period  of  the 
objects  he  was  discoursing  on.  But  his  eye  brightened,  and  there  was  a 
pleasure  mingled  in  his  modest  disclaimer  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  life-long 
pursuits,  and  the  interest  with  which  I  told  him  I  should  speak  of  my  present 
visit  to  men  whose  names  he  held  in  regard.  He  showed  me  his  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  furniture,  part  of  a  bed  from  Threave  Castle — a  black  oak 
fabric,  curiously  carved  with  morrice-dancers.  Runic  knobs,  and  most  quaint 
horses,  drawn  as  children  draw  them.  Also,  he  had  a  cabinet  of  oak  which  a 
Gordon  of  Earlston  carved  away  at,  and  worked  into  wondrous  forms,  during 
an  imprisonment  in  Blackness  Castle.  I  returned  to  London  soon  after  this 
visit,  and  it  was  not  without  a  shock  that  the  quiet  old  house,  with  its 
antiquities  and  their  owner,  was  recalled  to  me  amidst  the  din  of  town,  when 
I  heard  that,  one  morning  in  December,  after  a  short  illness,  he  turned  himself 
round  in  his  bed  and  expired  in  perfect  peace  in  his  seventy-fourth  year." 

In  Trotter's  Galloivay  Gossip,  the  author  thus  speaks  of 
the  Trains  : — 

'•Joseph  Train  was  an  Ayrshireman.  I  dersay  he  couldna  helpit  for  he 
wes  a  very  decent  man  for  a',  an'  his  wife  was  a  very  nice  buddy  too  an'  a  gran' 
maker  of  boretree  berry  wine.  .  .  .  He  was  supervisor  o'  Excise  at  Castle- 
Douglas  an'  deet  there,  an'  he  was  a  great  collector  o'  antiquities  an'  hunted 
for  them  a'  ower  the  country  an'  bocht  awfu'  lots  o'  rubbish  fae  folk  joost  tae 
get  them  tae  fetch  him  things  yt  micht  be  o'  mair  use  tae  him.  .  .  .  We  used 
tae  visit  them  whenever  we  gaed  tae  Castle-Douglas,  an'  he  cam'  oor  wey 
whiles  too,  for  the  doctor  was  antiquity  mad  as  well  as  him  " 

His  last  poem,  "  The  Wild  Scot  of  Galloway,"  was  published 
in  1848  in  the  Scdt'tish  Journal.  Train's  works  are  now  all  out  of 
print,  and  it  would  contravene  the  intention  and  assigned  limits 
of  this  article  to  give  extracts.  The  following  lines  will  show 
how  keen  his  perceptions  were.  We  feel  as  we  read  them  that 
the  sights  and  sounds  on  that  Carsphairn  hill-farm  come  to 
us  in  all  their  freshness  : — 

"  Gin  ye  wad  gang,  lassie,  to  Garryhorn, 
Ye  micht  Ije  happy,  I  ween, 
Albeit  the  cuckoo  was  never  heard  there. 
And  a  swallow  there  never  was  seen. 

While  cushats  coo  round  the  Mill  of  Glenlee, 

And  little  birds  sing  on  the  thorn, 
Ve  micht  hear  the  bonnie  heather-bleat  croak 

In  the  wilds  of  Garrvborn. 
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'Tis  bonnie  to  see  at  the  Garryliorn 

Kids  skippin'  the  highest  rock, 
And  rapt  in  his  plaid  at  Midsummer  day 

The  moorman  tending  his  flock. 

The  reaper  seldom  his  sickle  whets  there 

To  gather  in  standing  corn, 
But  many  a  sheep  is  to  smear  and  shear 

In  the  hughts  of  Garryhorn. 

There  are  hams  on  the  bauks  at  Garryhorn 

Of  braxy,  and  eke  a  store 
Of  cakes  in  the  kist  and  peats  in  the  neuk 

To  put  aye  the  winter  o'er. 

There  is  aye  a  clog  for  the  fire  at  yule, 

With  a  browst  for  New-Year's  morn, 
And  gin  ye  gang  up,  ye  may  sit  like  a  queen 

In  the  chamber  at  Garryhorn. 

AVe    conclude    with    the    following    very    fair  estimate  by  a 
writer  in  1873  : — 

"  Train  was  no  mere  dry-as-dusl  antiquarian.  He  was  a  man  of  taste 
and  of  some  poetical  ability.  Already  he  had  published  two  successive 
volumes  of  poetry  before  his  acquaintance  with  Scott  began.  But  no  sooner 
did  he  discover  how  he  could  be  useful  to  the  greater  poet  than  he  abandoned 
all  ambitious  aims  for  himself  and  turned  his  efforts  to  promote  the  literary 
projects  of  his  friend  ;  and  that  without  pay,  and  appirently  without  expecta- 
tion that  his  name  would  ever  be  heard  in  connection  with  his  work.  I  doubt 
whether  history  can  adduce  another  such  instance  of  a  literary  man  so  conse- 
crating him.self  to  be  absorbed  into  the  splendour  of  another." 

R.  \V.  MACFADZEAN. 


AULD     LANG     SYNE. 


IN  view  of  the  strong  lalter-day  tendency  to  turn  the  search- 
light of  enquiry  into  every  corner  of  the  life  of  Burns,  to  find 
the  origin  and  to  trace  the  inspiration  of  every  scrap  of  his  verse^ 
it  is  remarkable  that  none  even  of  his  more  recent  editors  ha& 
made  use  of  available  material  to  construct  a  connected  account 
of  the  antecedents  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  The  word  "  ante- 
cedents "  is  used  advisedly  in  preference  to  history,  for  of  history, 
strictly  speaking,  Burns's  song  may  be  found  to  have  none.  As 
in  sundry  other  cases,  his  own  evidence  on  the  subject  is  worth- 
less. When  in  September,  1793,  he  wrote  George  Thomson  with 
the  song,  his  obvious  intention  was  to  mystify  his  correspondent. 
"  One  song  more,"  he  says,  "  and  I  have  done — '  Auld  Lang 
Syne.'  The  air  is  but  mediocre,  but  the  following  song — the 
eld  song  of  the  olden  times,  and  which  has  never  been  in  print, 
nor  even  in  manuscript,  until  I  took  it  down  from  an  old  man's 
singing — is  enough  to  recommend  any  air."  In  a  similarly  cryptic 
and  misleading  manner  he  wrote  Mrs  Bunlop  on  17th  December, 
1788:— 

"Is  not  the  Scotch  phrase,  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  exceedingly  expressive? 
There  is  an  old  song  and  tune  which  has  often  thrilled  through  my  soul.  You 
know  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  old  Scotch  songs.  I  shall  give  you  the  verses  on 
the  other  sheet  [where  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  accordingly  appears].  Light  he 
the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  Heaven-inspired  poet  who  composed  this  glorious 
fragment  !  There  is  more  of  the  fire  of  native  genius  in  it  than  in  half-a-dozen 
of  modern  English  Bacchanalians  !" 

Burns,  it  will  be  observed,  was  not  greatly  burdened  with 
modesty  in  his  harmless  deception.  When  he  set  himself  to 
blindfold  his  correspondents  he  carried  it  bravely  through.  In 
this  case,  in  fact,  he  overdid  it  so  much  as  to  go  perilously  near 
self-exposure.  How  could  we  have  known  that  the  song  had 
never  been  in  either  print  or  manuscript  until  he  took  it 
down  from  an  old  man's  singing  ?  Was  any  one  of  the  wandering 
songsters,    old   or   young,   who   degrade  the   lyric   into  a  plea  for 
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•charity,  touching  our  pity  while  offending  our  ears,  ever  known  to 
bring  out  of  his  wallet  a  song  so  artistic  in  form  and  so  adequate, 
so  marvellously  fitted  to  its  theme,  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  ?"  Burns, 
in  short,  overshot  the  mark,  and  at  least  one  of  his  correspondents 
must  have  seen  through  his  thin  disguise.  George  Thomson 
could  hardly  have  helped  seeing  in  Burns  himself  the  old  man 
who  sang  "the  old  song  of  the  olden  times."  What  object  the 
Poet  had  in  trying  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Thomson  and 
Mrs  Dunlop  cannot  even  be  surmised.  He  also  told  his  lady 
friend  that  the  song,  "  My  Bonie  Mary,"  or  "The  Silver  Tassie," 
consisted  of  two  old  stanzas  which  pleased  him  mightily. 

Instead  of  speculating,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Thomson  version,  the  verse  beginning  "  And  surely  ye'U  be  your 
pint  stowp  "  comes  last.  In  Johnson  it  comes  second,  and  that 
undoubtedly  is  its  proper  place.  The  two  cronies  order  the  pint 
stowp  when  they  meet ;  it  stimulates  memory  and  leads  to  reflec- 
tions upon  their  wanderings  ;  at  the  close  they  clasp  each  other's 
hands  in  token  of  mutual  confidence  and  unbroken  friendship. 
If  at  parting  they  "  tak' a  right  gude-willie  waught"  as  a  stirrup- 
cup,  that  is  their  own  affair ;  but  by  that  time,  so  far  as  the  song 
goes,  the  play,  as  Scott-Douglas  said,  is  over.  That  editor  ad- 
vances no  theory  of  an  origin  for  the  song,  no  precedent  model 
for  either  its  foim,  its  sentiment,  or  its  title.  His  reticence  may 
have  been  due  to  ignorance,  but  it  may  prove  to  have  been 
wisdom. 

Later  editors,  at  any  rate,  have  not  been  very  fortunate  in 
dealing  with  the  antecedents  of  the  song.  I)r  Wallace  begins  by 
mistakenly  inserting  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  in  the  letter  to  Mrs 
Dunlop,  and  giving  it  in  the  Johnson  form,  i.e.,  with  the  "  pint 
stowp  "  verse  second.  Currie  (Dr  Wallace's  authority)  prints  the 
letter,  but  only  refers  to  the  song—"  Here  follows  the  song  .  .  as 
printed  Vol.  IV.,  p.  123,"  where  it  is  given,  not  as  Dr  Wallace 
quotes  it,  but  in  the  Thomson  form,  with  the  "  pint  stowp  "  verse 
last.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Currie  did  not  publish  the  song 
as  actually  sent  to  Mrs  Dunlop.  Dr  Wallace  gives  no  reason  for 
including  the  Johnson  text  in  the  Dunlop  letter  (11.  391). 
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That  editor,  however,  gives  some  interesting  information,  so 
far  as  it  is  right,  in  Appendix  IV.  to  his  second  volume.  He  says 
that  the  "  earliest  version  "  of  the  song  has  been  traced  in  broad- 
sides prior  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  gives  no 
specimen.  He  then  refers  to  Watson's  Collection,  17 ii,  and  the 
disputed  authorship  of  "  Old  Long  Syne  "  there  given.  Upon  the 
claims  advanced  by  Rev.  Charles  Rogers  on  behalf  of  Sir  Robert 
Ayton,  and  by  James  Paterson  on  behalf  of  Francis  Sempill  of 
Beltrees,  Dr  Wallace  passes  no  opinion.  Claimants  and  verses 
will  be  reverted  to  hereafter.  Dr  Wallace  also  prints  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne"  from  Allan  Ramsay's  "Tea-Table  Miscellany"  (1724). 
The  Centenary  Editors  give  the  correct  or  Johnson  version  of  the 
song,  with  the  "pint  stowp"  verse  second.  Of  Burns's  letter  to 
Thomson  they  write  alternatively.  It  is  not  impossible,  they 
think,  that  Burns  may  have  got  "the  germ  of  his  set  as  he  said  he 
did."  Otherwise,  he  may,  in  their  view,  have  devised  his  story 
to  Thomson,  in  order  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of  a  piece  which 
he  was  too  modest  to  describe  as  his  own  improvement  on  the 
Watson  and  Ramsay  sets. 

This  hypothesis  has  one  serious  flaw.  It  does  not  account 
for  Burns's  repetition  of  his  flimsy  fable  to  Mrs  Dunlop.  In  a 
more  suggestive  and  informing  strain,  Messrs  Henley  and  Hender- 
son continue  : — "The  broadside  from  which  Watson  got  it,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  (probably  unique)  in  the  Laing  collection 
at  Dalmeny,  is  headed  thus  :  '  An  Excellent  and  proper  new- 
ballad,  entitled  Old  Long  Syne,  newly  corrected  and  amended, 
with  a  large  and  new  edition  of  several  excellent  love  lines.'  " 
Although  the  ballad  is  called  new,  the  title,  as  these  editors  point 
out,  indicates  the  existence  of  an  older  set:  "and  that  Burns 
either  knew  the  set,  or  had  seen  this  said  broadside  is  clear,  since, 
instead  of  the  mere  refrain  of '  Old  Long  Syne,'  as  in  Watson,  it 
has  this  burden  : — 

On  old  long  syne, 

On  old  long  syne,  my  jo. 

On  old  long  syne  : 

That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old  long  syne.'  " 
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Leaving  the  editors  of  Burns,  Ford,  in  his  "  Song  Histories," 
goes  nearer  the  root  of  the  matter  than  any  of  them.  He 
mentions  an  anonymous  fifteenth  century  poem  preserved  in  the 
Bannatyne  MSS.  of  1568,  entitled  "  Auld  Kyndness  Forgot,"  as 
the  earliest  lyric  germ  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  "  No  one,"  he  adds, 
"seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  the  words."  In 
that  Mr  Ford  is  mistaken.  He  becomes  ecstatic  : — "  Oh,  glorious 
Robert  Burns,  thy  country  owes  thee  more  than  tongue  can  tell  !  " 
an  outburst  in  which  the  tyjies  play  havoc  with  the  sentiment ; 
and  he  then  disfigures  his  excellent  paper  by  giving  Burns's  song 
in  the  erroneous  Thomson  version. 

Without  calling  Burns's  song  an  evolution,  it  is  possible  that 
earlier  singers  may  have  fancied  or  felt  that,  like  the  uncarved 
statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  a  lyric  or  a  poem  was  lying 
unworded  in  the  music  and  suggestive  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne."  They  tried  to  give  it  verbal  shape  and 
failed.  Burns  came  and  caught  the  hidden  sense  they  all  had 
missed.  It  came  to  him  as  an  inspiration,  and  he  achieved  that 
which  verse-makers  had  been  essaying  to  accomplish  for  between 
two  and  three  centuries.  Whether  by  intuition,  divination,  or 
otherwise,  he  saw  the  adaptability  of  phrase  and  melody  to  the 
meeting  of  long  sundered  friends.  In  that  consists  the  prepon- 
derating element  in  the  lyric,  although  Burns  contrasts  it  with 
"  modern  English  Bacchanalians."  The  simplicity  and  perfect 
naturalness  of  his  thought  and  feeling  are  so  obvious  that  some- 
thing like  surprise  comes  to  be  felt  that  it  was  left  to  him  to  write 
the  song.  As  in  other  cases,  it  needed  a  poet  of  nature's  dower- 
ing and  spontaneous  power  to  set  free  the  poetry  lurking  in  the 
commonplace.  Life  is  largely  made  up  of  partings  and  meetings. 
They  are  every-day  experiences,  but  it  took  a  Burns  to  realise  the 
shadowed  gladness  of  the  autumn  meeting  of  those  who  parted  in 
life's  spring,  and  to  sir.g  the  song  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  is  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr  James 
Dick,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  included  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  for   1892.      He  and   Ford    both    find  the 
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germ  of  the  song  in  the  anonymous  poem  of  1568,  which  George 
Bannatyne  inserted  in  his  manuscript.  The  writer  is  unknown, 
but  Mr  Dick  referred  the  poem  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thought  it  an 
excellent  example  of  the  masculine  strength  of  the  Scots  language. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  Hailes  included  it  in  "  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems,"  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1770,  from  the 
Bannatyne  MS.,  under  the  title  of  "  Auld  Kyndnes  Foryett," 
where  "  Kyndnes  "  appears  to  mean  acquaintance  on  a  basis  of 
familiarity. 

It  is  very  curious  that  neither  Dick  nor  Ford,  nor  any  of  the 
editors  of  Burns  thought  of  looking  into  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Ever- 
green," published  in  1724.  Its  very  title  is  suggestive  and 
attractive  to  one  given  to  research  :  "The  Ever  (}reen  being  a 
collection  of  Scots  Poems,  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600." 
In  his  preface,  Ramsay  calls  attention  in  the  most  candid  manner 
to  the  source  from  which  he  obtained  his  collection.  He  there 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  Honourable  Mr  William 
Carmichael,  Advocate,  who  "  assisted  me  in  this  undertaking  with 
a  valuable  number  of  Poems  in  a  large  manuscript  book  in  folio, 
collected  and  wrote  by  Mr  George  Bannyntine,  in  anno  1568; 
from  which  MS.  the  most  of  the  following  are  gathered."  To  the 
poem  in  question  he  gives  the  title — "  Auld  kyndness  quite 
forzet  quhen  ane  grows  pure."  Here,  then,  are  two  versions  of 
the  poem  which  were  accessible  to  Mr  Ford.  Before  pointing 
out  their  differences  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  eight  verses  of 
eight  lines  each,  and  that,  as  Mr  Dick  explains,  they  form  the 
soliloquy  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  poverty.  He  reflects  with 
a  good  deal  of  bitterness  upon  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  had 
professed  themselves  friends  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  The 
poem  occurs  on  folio  80  B  of  the  Bannatyne  MS.  Whether 
Ramsay  or  his  friend  Carmichael  tried  to  improve  upon  it,  or  only 
to  make  it  more  intelligible  cannot  now  be  stated  with  certainty. 
In  any  case,  the  differences  between  the  two  versions  are  chiefly 
verbal  and  unimportant,  and  nowise  affect  the  general  import  of 
the  poem. 
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The  first  and  second  verses  strike  its  keynote,  and  sufficiently 
indicate  its  drift.  They  are  here  quoted  for  the  further  purpose 
of  comparison  : — 

AULD    KVNDNES    FORVETT 
1. 

This  warld  is  all  bot  fenyeit'  fair, 

And  als  unstable  as  the  wind, 

Gud  faith  is  flemit,-  I  wat  nocht  quhair, 

Trest^  fallowship  is  evil  to  find  ; 

Gud  conscience  is  all  maid  Ijlind, 

And  cheritie  is  nana  to  gett 

Leill,  loif^,  and  lawte'^  lyis  behind, 

And  auld  Kyndnes  is  quyt  foryett. 

II. 

Quhill  I  had  ony  thing  to  spend. 
And  stuffit  weill  with  warldis  wrak" 
Amang  my  freinds  I  wes  weill  kend  ; 
Quhen  I  wes  proud,  and  had  a  pak, 
Thay  wald  me  be  the  oxtar  tak, 
And  at  the  he  buird  I  wes  set, 
Bot  now  thay  latt  me  stand  abak, 
Sen  auld  kyndnes  is  quyt  foryett. 

In  the  "  Evergreen,"  Ramsay  gives  the  following  version, 
only  in  one  case  altering  the  sense — in  the  seventh  line  of  the 
first  verse  : — 

AULD  KYNDNESS  QUITE  FORZET  QUIIEX  ANE  GROWS  PURE. 

I. 

This  Warld  is  all  but  fenziet  fair, 

And  as  unstable  as  the  Wind, 
And  Faith  is  flemit  I  wat  not  quhair, 

Trest  Fallowship  is  ill  to  find, 
Gude  Consciences  is  all  made  blind, 

And  Charity  thairs  nane  to 'get  ; 
Leil  Luve  and  Lawty  lys  behind. 

And  Auld  Kyndness  is  quite  forzet. 

II. 

Quhyle  I  had  ony  Thing  to  spend. 

And  stuffit  weil  with  Warld's  Wrack, 
Amang  my  Friends  I  was  weil  kend  ; 

Quhen  I  was  proud  and  had  a  Pack, 

I  Feisjned.     -  banished.     ■''■  trusty.     *  pi'aise.     '■  loyalty.     "  carffO. 
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They  wad  me  be  the  Oxter  tak  ; 
And  at  the  hich  Buird  I  was  set, 

But  now  they  let  me  stand  aback, 
Sen  auld  Kyndness  is  quite  forzet. 

In  view  of  his  Preface  and  the  nature  of  his  alterations, 
Ramsay's  intention,  in  all  probability,  was  to  smoothe  the  Banna- 
tyne  original,  and  to  make  its  meaning  less  obscure.  The  only 
radical  change  he  makes  is  in  the  line  referred  to  above,  where 
for  "l.eill,  loif,  and  lawie,"  he  substitutes  "  Leil  luve  and 
Lawty  ";  i.e.,  for  truth,  love  or  praise,  and  loyalty,  he  reads  true 
love  and  loyalty.  To  return  to  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  the  speaker 
complains  in  verse  iii.  that  "  Now  I  find  bot  freindis  few,"  and  in 
IV.  wisely,  though  cynically,  concludes  that  moaning  does  no 
good — 

"  The  proverb  now  is  trew  I  se 

Qnha  may  iiocht  gife,  will  littill gett.^^ 

He  then  enlarges  upon  the  second  stanza  in 

V. 

Thay  wald  me  hals^  with  hude  and  hatt 
Quhyle  I  wes  riche  and  had  anewch- 
About  me  friendis  anew  I  gat 
Rycht  blythlie  on  me  thay  lewch"  ; 
Bot  now  they  mak  it  wondir  tewch^ 
And  lattis  me  stand  befoir  the  yett  ; 
Thairfoir  this  warld  is  verry  frewch'' 
And  auld  Kyndness  is  qu)'t  foryett. 

The  sixth  stanza  opens  with  the  two  lines — 

"  Als  lang  as  my  cop  stud  evin 
I  yeid  bot  seindill  myne  allane." 

This  means  "  I  seldom  went  alone."  As  to  "  my  cop,"  &c.r 
it  simply  means  "  so  long  as  I  was  prosperous."  The  story  is 
quoted  from  Kelly's  Scottish  Proverbs  about  a  minister  preaching 
against  the  Pope — "  For  all  that  I  have  said,  even  stands  his  cap- 
drinking  gud  Romany  wine  this  day."  Spelling  was  very  loose 
and  inexact,  so  that  the  "freinds"  of  verse  ii.  becomes  the- 
"  freindis  "'  of  verse  ni.,  and  the  "  friendis  "  of  verse  v.  Too  much 
importance,  therefore,  should  not  be  attached  to   such   variations- 

'   Hail.     -  eiioLij,'!).      '  lauyh  or  smile.     *  diffiimlt,  hard,  or  toujjh.     '•  brittle. 
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as  cop  and  cap.     They  may  both  mean  bonnet,   as  in  the   verse 
quoted  by  Burns — 

"  His  bonnet  stood  ance  fu'  fair  on  his  brow." 

The  closing  verses  mingle  the  advice  of  experience  with  the 
depressing  study  of  poor  human  nature.  They  are  here  given 
irom  the  "  Evergreen  "  version  : — 

VI. 

As  lang  as  my  ain  Cap  stude  even, 

I  zied  but  seindle  myne  allane, 
I  squyrit  was  with  Sax  or  Sevin, 

Ay  qiihyle  I  gave  them  twa  for  ane  ; 

But  suddenly  frae  that  was  gane, 
They  passd  me  by  with  Hands  plett, 

With  puirtith  frae  I  was  oertane, 
Then  auld  Kyndness  was  quite  forzet. 

VH. 

Into  this  Warld  suld  nae  ^lan  trow, 

Thou  may  weil  see  the  Reason  quhy, 
For  ay  but  gif  thy  Hand  be  fou, 

Thou  art  but  little  setten  by, 

Thou  art  not  tane  in  Company, 
Bot  ther  be  fund  Fish  in  thy  Net  : 

Therfore  this  false  Warld  I  defy. 
Sen  auld  Kyndness  is  quit;  forzet. 

vm. 

Sen  that  nae  Kyndness  V.epit  is, 

Into  this  Warld  that  is  present, 
Gif  thou  wald  cum  to  Fleavins  Bliss, 

Thyself  appleist  with  sob;r  Rent, 

Live  weil  and  give  with  gude  Intent, 
To  every  Man  his  proper  D;bt, 

Quhat  eir  God  send  hald  thee  content, 
Sen  auld  Kyndness  is  quite  forzet. 

Summing  up  the  sentiment  of  the  song,  it  may  be  described 
as  a  lament  for  lost  riches  combined  with  a  saddened  commen- 
tary upon  shallow  human  nature  and  the  hollowness  of  friendship, 
and  closing  with  an  exhortation  to  live  well  and  to  be  content. 
The  second  version  of  the  lyric  is  found  in  Watson's  collection, 
and  is  a  loosely  constructed,  rambling  love  lament,  remonstrance 
and  pleading  intermingling  in  somewhat  distracting  fashion.     It 
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is  divided  into  two  parts  of  six  and  four  eight-line  stanzas  respec- 
tively.    It  is  called  "  Old  Long  Syne,"  and  opens  thus  : — 

"  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  thought  upon, 
The  flames  of  love  extinguished. 

And  freely  past  and  gone  ? 
Is  thy  kind  heart  now  grown  so  cold 

In  that  loving  breast  of  thine. 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old  long  syne  ?" 

There   are   reproaches    for   forgotten    protestations   and   for 
broken  vows  and  oaths,  and  a  forsaken  lover's  search  for  causes — 

"  Or  is't  some  object  of  more  worth 
That's  stolen  thy  heart  away  ?" 

It  is  natural  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  an  irresolute  want  of  resigna- 
tion.    At  one  moment  the  lover  is  hopeless,  but  vows — 

"  And  though  thou  hast  me  now  forgot, 
Yet  ril  continue  thine, 
And  ne'er  forget  for  to  reflect 
On  old  long  syne." 

His  next  mood  is  one  of  hospitality,  and  he  is  willing  to  share 
his  home  with  his  cold  love,  with  an  important  proviso — 

"  If  e'er  I  have  a  house,  my  dear. 

That  truly  is  called  mine, 
And  can  afford  but  country  cheer, 

Or  ought  that's  good  therein  ; 
Though  thou  were  reVjel  to  the  king. 

And  beat  with  wind  and  rain, 
Assure  thyself  of  welcome,  love. 

For  old  long  syne." 

He    dwells    upon    the    tantalising    pleasures    of    memory,    and 
passionately  adds  that  if  it  banishes  grief — 

"  How  doth  your  presence  me  affect 
With  ecstasies  divine. 
Especially  when  I  reflect 
On  old  long  syne  ?" 

The  closing  verse  is  probably  the  best,  less  artificial  in  sentiment^ 

and  more  smoothly  phrased  than  some  of  the  others — 
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"  'Tis  not  my  freedom  I  do  crave, 

By  deprecating  pains  ; 
Sure,  lil)erty  he  would  not  have 

Who  glories  in  his  chains  ; 
But  this  I  wish — the  gods  would  move 

That  noble  soul  of  thine 
To  pity,  if  thou  canst  not  love 

For  old  long  syne." 

The  question  of  authorship  has  never  been  decided,  but 
remains  open  between  Sir  Robert  Ayton  of  Kinaldy,  and  Francis 
Sempill  of  Beltrees.  The  clash  of  authorities  is  curious.  Dick  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  he  thinks  that  the  internal  evidence  is 
against  Ayton  for  the  dubious  reason  that  he  did  not  live  (1570- 
1638)  in  rebellious  times,  as  suggested  in  the  verse  above  quoted, 
while  Sempill  (1605-80)  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  troubled 
seventeenth  century.  To  him  are  assigned  "  The  blythsome 
bridal,"  "She  rose  and  loot  me  in,"  and  "Maggie  Lauder." 
Dick  adds  somewhat  inconsequently  that  although  "  Old  Long 
Syne  "  is  admittedly  not  in  Sempill's  style,  lie  has  the  best  claim 
to  be  considered  the  author.  Dr  Wallace  ascribes  Burns's  song  to 
no  specific  source,  and  in  the  Centenary  Burns,  Sempill  is  named, 
but  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Ayton,  while  Grant  Wilson 
and  Sheriff  Mackay  do  the  reverse.  The  latter  says  absolutely 
that  Ayton,  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Hobbes,  wrote  the  first 
printed  version  of  the  song,  and  adds — ■"  His  poem,  '  Old  Long 
Syne,'  has  the  credit  of  preserving  the  opening  words,  and  the 
motive  of  the  air  which  Burns  made  the  national  song  of  Scotland." 
Language  so  positive  permits  of  no  argument.  It  must,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Sheriff  adduces  no  proof  in  support  of 
his  position. 

Turning  to  the  best  editions  of  the  two  poets — "  The  Poems 
of  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  by  Charles  Rogers,  London,  privately 
printed  187 1,"  and  "The  Poems  of  the  Sempills  of  Beltrees,  by 
James  Paterson,  Edinburgh,  1849,"  the  satisfaction  to  be  had  is 
still  far  from  being  perfect.  Paterson  makes  no  mention  of  Ayton, 
and  Dr  Rogers  none  of  Sempill.  In  speaking  of  the  Sempill 
manuscripts,  Paterson  admits  that  they  were  not  preserved  among 
the  Beltrees  papers,  and  probably  consisted  of  loose  sheets  (which 
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came  into  his  possession  from  the  representatives  of  the  Sem[)ills), 
containing  "  pieces  attributed  to  Francis  in  different  hands  of 
"write — none  of  them  holograph  of  the  author  himself."  They 
may,  he  surmises,  be  copies  from  the  original  of  Francis  Sempill, 
or  made  from  memory.  "  Old  Long  Syne  "  occurs  in  the  more 
modern  part  of  the  MS.  Of  it,  Paterson  says,  "which  appeared  in 
Watson's  collection — there  are  two  copies — one  in  the  same  round 
bold  hand  as  the  older  MSS.,  though  apparently  written  at  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  copyist  was  more  advanced  in  life. 
We  therefore  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy  in  attribu- 
ting the  verses  in  (Question  to  Francis  Sempill."  It  is  headed, 
"  A  song  called  Old  Longsyne,  made  by  Francis  Sempill  of 
Beltrees." 

Manifestly,  and  on  the  face  of  it,  the  reasoning  is  fine-spun 
and  by  no  means  convincing.  The  copies,  be  it  observed,  are  in 
the  handwriting  of  different  persons,  and  none  of  them  holograph. 
Here  arise  two  questicjns.  What  has  become  of  the  originals,  and 
why  were  they  not  preserved  amongst  the  family  papers  ?  If  made 
from  memory,  from  whose  memory  could  they  have  been  made  ? 
That  a  copyist  could  correctly  transcribe  a  poem  of  eighty  linfs 
of  Sempill's  composition  from  memory  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
an  extraordinary  supposition.  It  becomes  all  the  more  so  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  "loose  sheet"  containing  "Old  Long- 
syne "  was  only  one  of  several.  The  circumstances  seem,  rather, 
to  suggest  an  album-portfolio  to  which  Sempill's  friends  sent  any- 
thing coming  in  their  way,  and  that  a  copy  of  verses  by  Ayton 
should  have  appeared  amongst  the  others — Ayton  being  Sempill's 
senior  by  a  generation— is  quite  natural  and  credible.  In  the 
light  of  internal  evidence,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  claim  on 
Sempill's  behalf  perceptibly  shrivels. 

Editing  Ayton  in  1844,  and  not  even  alluding  to  Sempill,  Dr 
Rogers  only  succeeds  in  making  out  a  halting  case  for  Sir  Robert. 
He  says  that  the  two  parts  "of  this  song  have  been  ascribed  to 
Aytoun  (sir),  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  sentiments  and  manner 
bearing  such  marked  resemblance  to  his  own.  Neither  '  Parts  ' 
are  included  in  our  MSS."     He  only  claims,  in  fact,   that  Ayton 
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rendered  the  poem  "  in  its  present  form,"  and  admits  that  he  was 
not  the  original  author,  but  simply  gave  the  English  version  of 
"  Old  Long  Syne."  Rogers  adds  that  it  was  probably  first  written 
by  one  of  the  earlier  Scottish  poets,  "  as  the  language  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  appears  very  antiquated."  To  what  "original  form" 
does  Dr  Rogers  allude  ?  He  neither  argues  the  matter  nor  ad- 
vances in  evidence  the  work  of  the  earlier  Scottish  poet.  He  is 
probably  a  myth,  a  creature  of  the  editor's  imagination.  Dr 
Rogers  had  an  unfortunate  weakness  for  playing  the 
oracle,  for  making  a  brave  show  of  confidence  upon  insecure 
grounds,  and  for  making  reckless  assertions  upon  no  ground  what- 
ever. When  he  says  that  Ayton  "  has  been  ascertained  "  to  have 
given  the  poem  its  English  dress,  but  produces  no  testimony  to- 
that  effect,  he  is  simply  straining  credulity  to  an  extent  which  his 
reputation  for  accuracy  will  not  enable  it  to  bear.  He  and  his- 
statements  may  most  safely  be,  in  legal  phrase,  "  put  to  silence." 

Unaffected  by  either  James  Paterson  or  Dr  Rogers,  the  claim 
preferred  on  Ayton's  behalf,  nevertheless,  is  unquestionably  sound. 
The  internal  evidence  is  conclusive.  In  ihe  first  place,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  case  for  Sempill  is  his  strength,  his  greater  poetic 
power.  He  nowhere  cowers  his  wing  to  the  level  of  "  Old  Long 
Syne."  There  is  not  a  line  in  it  comparable  with  a  single  passage 
in  any  one  of  the  above  mentioned  triad  of  lyrics  ascribed  to 
Sempill.  The  poet  of  "  Maggie  Lauder"  could  not  have  wandered 
mooning  in  lovesick  indecision  through  "  Old  Long  Syne."  He 
would  have  loved  a  dozen  before  the  other  had  forgotten  one.. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  approaches  the  ebullient  realism  of 
"  The  Blythsome  Bridal."  Nor  does  its  icy  breath  waft  even  a 
veiled  hint  of  the  burning  impulsiveness,  the  warmly-tinted  but 
sincere  passion  throbbing  in  "  She  rose  and  loot  me  in."  It 
serves  no  purpose  to  compare  a  snowball  with  a  furnace.  Who 
wrote  the  last-named  song  was  incapable  of  the  milder  glow,  the 
lukewarmth  of  "  Old  Long  Syne."  There  is,  moreover,  a  finer 
touch  of  artistry,  a  sweeter  music  in  his  verse. 

Between  Ayton's  known  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
"  Old  Long  Syne  "  the  parallel  is  perfect.     Grant  Wilson  says  of 
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the  bronze  bust  of  Ayton,  in  Westminster,  that  "in  his  looks 
there  is  as  much  of  the  gentleman  as  the  genius."  Secretary  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of 
courts,  there  is  in  his  verse  as  much  of  the  courtier  as  the  poet. 
His  verse,  both  oonnet  and  lyric,  is  chiefly  amatory  or  senti- 
mental, and  dedicated  to  mistresses  who  have  turned  cold  and 
disdainful.  He  depicts  no  passion,  but  uses  the  language  of 
remonstrance  and  reason  or  argument.  He  likes,  but  never  loves. 
He  is  artificial,  and  rings  the  changes  upon  a  trifling  fancy.  He 
often  pleases,  but  rarely  charms.  Two  of  his  best  verses  occur  in 
"  Inconstancy  Reproved,"  and  they  express  only  regret— 

"  And  I  will  sigh,  while  some  will  smile, 
To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one, 
Hath  brought  thee  to  be  lov'd  t>y  none." 

The  climax  of  comparison,  however,  is  reached  in  "  On  Woman's 
Inconstancy  "  and  "  The  Answer."  One  or  two  selections  are 
better  than  much  analytical  comment  : — 

"  I  lov'd  thee  once,  I'll  love  no  more, 
Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame  :  " 

"  He  that  can  love  unlov'd  again. 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain  : 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 
While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away." 

"  When  new  desires  have  conquer'd  thee. 
And  chang'd  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 

Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  still." 

"  The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee  ; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A-begging  at  a  beggar's  door." 

In  "  The  Answer  "  the  sentmient  is  healthier,  and  there  are 
a  few  good  lines  and  couplets.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  rebuke 
of  the  lover  for  following  his  inconstant  mistress's  example  : — 

"  Example  led  revenge  astray 

When  true  love  should  have  kept  the  way." 
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In  respect  of  feeling  the  best  verse  is  the  third  : — 

"  True  love  has  no  reflecting  end, 

The  object  good  sets  it  at  rest, 
And  noble  breasts  will  freely  lend 

Without  expecting  interest. 
'Tis  merchant's  love,  'tis  trade  for  gain, 
To  barter  love  for  love  again  : 

'Tis  usury,  yea,  worse  than  this. 

For  self-idolatry  it  is." 

The  feeling  is  sound,  but  there  is  little  poetry  in  these  reasonings 
of  love.     In  "  Inconstancy  Reproved  "  the  couplet  occurs  : — 

"  Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind 
That  kisses  everything  it  meets," 

and,  having  found  a  simile  for  his  mistress  in  a  plucked  rose, 
"  strain'd  through  ruder  hands,"  from  which,  beauty  and  perfume 
both  having  vanished,  the  leaves  fall  one  by  one,  the  poet  works 
it  out  in  two  six-line  verses. 

All  these  poems  are  pitched  in  exactly  the  same  key  of  senti- 
ment as  "Old  Long  Syne."  They  are  not  the  inspirations  of  a 
poet,  but  the  amusements  of  a  trifler  with  rhymes.  They  are  all 
marked  by  poverty  of  ideas,  shallowness  of  sentiment,  and  by 
little  conceits.  Thought  has  its  habitual  groove,  and  expression 
its  customary  phrase.  In  one  we  hear  of  freedom,  thraldom,  and 
a  captive's  captive  ;  in  "  Old  Long  Syne  "  we  again  hear  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  chains.  The  stamp  of  kinship  is  most  plainly 
discernible,  perhaps,  in  the  exasperating  weakness  of  the  vacillat- 
ing though  discarded  lover,  who  loves,  loves  not,  yet  loves  on. 
His  wavering  explains  his  mistress's  contempt.  He  is  Ayton's 
type,  the  artist's  model  we  recognise  as  Ayton's  own.  Sempill 
never  thought  him  or  any  other  sighing  hermaphrodite,  but  lovers 
who  are  at  least  men.  Without  hesitation  I  ascribe  "  Old  Long 
Syne  "  to  Sir  Robert  Ayton. 

The  third  form  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  is  Allan  Ramsay's, 
published  in  1724,  in  the  "Tea  Table  Miscellany,"  a  wretched 
string  of  ill-matched  rhymes — haste  and  blast,  bough  and  you,  and 
the  like — put  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  immodestly  venting  in 
words   a   counterfeit   and    unworthy   passion.      It  is  difficult  to 
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believe  it  Ramsay's.  In  it,  however,  we  reach  the  immortal  title 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne."  In  "  Tullochgorum  "  Skinner's  '"Old  Mini- 
ster's Song,"  is  the  idea  of  friendship,  and  again  in  the  opening 
line,  '•  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,"  is  touched  what 
was  most  probably  the  germ  of  the  song  of  Burns.  The  link  con- 
necting it  with  the  Laing  broadside  is  far  less  trustworthy  and 
convincing.  Aside  from  that,  in  none  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
song  is  any  clear  and  full  suggestion  discoverable  of  the  teeling 
inspiring  Biirns's  matchless  lyric.  Skinner  went  towards  it,  but 
he  went  feebly  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  Burns  is  filled  mainly  with 
the  joy  of  meeting,  and  there  is  little  more  than  a  back-ground  or 
sub-structural  flavour  of  regret,  in  the  references  to  long  and  weary 
wandering  and  the  roaring  of  broad  separating  seas.  They 
neither  dim  the  eye  nor  make  the  voice  quaver.  The  long  ago, 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne,''  is  only  mellowed  with  sadness,  as  the  ancient 
cronies  look  into  the  retrospect  of  life.  They  know  nothing  of 
'■  divine  despair  "  concerning  days  that  are  no  more.  There  is 
gladness  rather  than  repining  in  the  memory  of  childhood,  the 
gowany  brae,  the  burn  they  paidlet  in  together,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  the  sensitive  touch  of  art  in  the  "  But  "  dividing  the  picture 
of  happy  morning  from  the  severed  movements  of  later  years. 
The  dawn  was  bright  although  the  day  was  clouded.  Reflection 
only  warms  jollity  as  they,  the  hale  survivors  of  time's  wreckage, 
once  more  clasp  hands  in  the  friendship  that  years  and  absence 
have  not  staled,  but  which  is  still  living  in  the  grey  gloamin'  of 
age.  As  "  A  Man's  a  Man "  is  the  song  of  manhood  and 
democracy ;  as  "  Of  a'  the  AWts  "  is  the  song  of  present  passionate 
love,  and  "My  Nannie's  Awa  "  its  lament;  so  "Auld  Lang  Syne'' 
is  the  song  of  friendship  and  good  fellowship. 

As  such  the  world  has  accepted  it.  Ford  tells  how,  after  a 
congress  of  working  men  at  Brussels,  in  a  many-nationed  company 
in  which  the  interpreter  was  kept  busy  — "  Just  at  the  break-up,, 
each  man  at  a  signal  got  upon  his  feet,  all  joined  hands,  and  the 
walls  of  the  hall  were  made  to  resound  with  ihe  words  of  a  song 
which  evidently  required  no  interpreter,  for  every  man  present 
knew  and  could  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne."       Dick  considers  it  the 
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best-known  song  in  the  civilized  world,  and  has  this  to  narrate  : 
"  I  have  heard  a  mixed  company   of  Scots,   English,   Germans 
Italians,  and  French  Swiss  sing  the  chorus  in  an  upland  hotel  in 
Switzerland."     In  that  case,  at  least,  Burns  was  not  "  the  singer  of 
a  parish,"  but  sang  for  mankind. 

To  sum  up,  in  truth  and  reality  his  song  has  no  history.  It 
was  not  an  evolution  but  grew  independently,  with  only  a  tiny 
hint  from  Skinner,  out  of  a  current  phrase,  and  lang  syne,  sin' 
syne,  and  auld  lang  syne  were  in  the  mouths  of  Scottish  school- 
boys a  generation  ago.  Burns  may  have  seen  some  of  the  earlier 
verses,  but  he  need  have  seen  none,  so  perfect  is  his  originality, 
so  exclusively  his  own  is  his  treatment  of  the  theme.  He  looked 
into  the  heart  of  the  phrase,  and  with  an  instinct  unrivalled  and 
infallible  seized  upon  its  haunting  burden  of  bright  and  glowing 
reminiscence,  ending  in  reunion.  He  cares  nothing  for  prece- 
dents. Neither  the  Bannatyne  moraliser  nor  Ayton  can  do 
anything  for  him.  He  is  inspired ;  he  shades  joy  lightly  with 
reflection,  for  that  is  human  nature ;  he  hears  but  a  whisper  of 
pathos  from  thoughts  of  the  olden  time  ;  he  is  too  much  of  an 
artist  to  mix  violently  contrasted  colours ;  he  only  sees  two 
joyously  meeting  in  eld  who  parted  in  youth  ;  and  there,  without 
parentage,  precedent  or  history,  self-originating,  and  fresh  as  the 
dew  on  Nithsdale  holms,  is  the  song,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

EDWARD  PINNINGTON. 


THE  CRAIBE  ANGUS    BURKSIANA. 


"  T  TNIQUE"  was  the  comment  of  a  lady  on  the 
V^  late  Mr  William  Craibe  Angus.  The  criticism  is 
probably  the  briefest  ever  applied  to  the  man  ;  and  it  is  true. 
Unique  he  certainly  was,  and  we  think  that  WilliamBell  Scott's 
reflection  that  he  himself  had  "  just  escaped  being  famous  "  may 
be  applied,  with  equal  truth,  to  Mr  Angus. 

His  was,  indeed,  a  magnetic  personality.  Of  a  class  by  him- 
self, he  thought  and  lived  along  original  lines.  He  was  a  strong 
man,  holding  strong  opinions,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
in  vigorous  terms.  The  habit  of  trenchant  criticism  was  charac- 
teristic, and  could  not  fail  to  create  feeling  ;  but  those  who  knew 
him  best  remember  only  the  brilliant  conversationalist  and  cor- 
respondent, and  revere  the  memory  of  a  charming  and  lovable 
man. 

Well-known  though  he  was  in  the  political  world  and  in 
Scottish  art  circles — he  was  the  champion  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  romanticists — Mr  Angus  is,  and  probably  will  be,  best 
remembered  as  a  Burns  collector  and  authority.  He  himself  told, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  "  Bibliography  in  outline,"  how  he  be- 
came a  collector.  But  he  omitted  to  say,  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  case,  that  it  was  his  close  association  with  the  romanticists  in 
modern  art  that  really  led  him  to  form  that  collection  of  books — 
unique  as  himself — by,  and  on,  Robert  Burns— the  first  great 
romanticist  in  modern  literature.  As  David  Garrick  dreamed  of 
Stratford  as  a  centre  of  Shakespearean  study,  so  did  Mr  Angus 
think  of  Alloway  as  the  centre  of  Burns  study  ;  and  we  think  that, 
through  all  the  years  of  his  collecting,  he  had  before  him  the  hope 
that  one  day  his  library  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  col- 
lection at  "  the  cottage,"  and  thus  realise  the  best  idea  of  honour- 
ing the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  Scotland's  sons.  He  wished  to 
see  at  Alloway  a  Burns  library,  which  would  contain  (as  far  as 
practicable)  "  every  edition  and  every  translation   of  Burns  ;  all 
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the  commentators — good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  in  short,  every 
book  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  poet."  He  set  out 
to  make  what  bid  fair  to  be  such  a  library,  and  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

Mr  Angus  was  a  book-collector  of  the  most  liberal  and  ex- 
cellent kind.  Bringing  taste,  judgment,  and  knowledge  to  the 
formation  of  his  library,  he  bought  books  continuously.  But 
he  did  not  purchase  them  in  the  "state"  which  satisfies  the 
average  collector.  To  Mr  Angus  beauty  of  condition,  external 
and  internal,  was  indispensable;  the  finest  possible  copies  must 


be  got,  no  matter 
how  long  they 
had  to  be  waited 
for,  no  matter  the 
cost.  He  knew, 
as  J.  R.  M'Cul- 
loch  knew,  and 
as  every  fastidi- 
ous collector 
knows,  that  it  is 
"  not  difiicult  to 
find  books,  pro- 
vided you  are 
content    to    take 


Mr  Ani^us's  earliest  Book-plate. 


them  in  the  state 
'i  in  which  they  are 
usually  found. 
But  it  is  quite  a 
different  matter 
if  you  wish  to 
liave  select  or 
choice  copies. 
These  are  always 
scarce,  and  some- 
times  of  very 
great  rarity."  For 
nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Mr 


Angus  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  making  of  his  library, 
and  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  its  possession  and  use.  For 
he  was  a  reader  as  well  as  a  collector.  Better-informed  on  the 
subject  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  his  great  knowledge,  and 
his  library,  were  ever  at  the  service  of  the  student ;  and  it  does 
not  require  to  be  told  what  use  he  made  of  that  knowledge — how 
sincerely  and  vigorously  he  used  his  pen  to  produce  a  better 
understanding  of  Burns's  life  and  writings. 

Mr  Angus's  hope  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  After  his  death, 
attempts  were  made  to  keep  the  collection  intact,  but  without  suc- 
cess. There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  submit  the  books 
to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  ;  and  on  8-10  December,  1902, 
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the  entire  library  was  sold  in  Edinburgh.  The  sale  aroused 
great  interest  among  Scottish  collectors,  and  competition  for  many 
of  the  books  was  very  keen.  The  total  amount  realised  was  nearly 
.£1400. 

How  far  Mr  Angus  had  progressed  with  the  formation  of  his 
ideal  Burns  library  is  shown  by  the  catalogue  of  the  sale.  The 
lots  number  1069,  representing  nearly  3,50c  volumes.     Included 
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Mr  Angus's  last  Book-plate. 

in  these  are  650  editions  of  Burns's  poetical  and  prose  writings. 
Nearly  all  were  in  their  original  bindings ;  few  had  seen 

"  the  cropping  crew 
That  dock  a  volume's  honest  size." 

There  were  copies  of  books  printed  on  large  paper,  and  copies 
on  vellum.  There  were  editions  of  that  "  greatest  gift  to  Scottish 
literature"  from  the  libraries  of  celebrated  men  ;  and  others  bore 
the  autographs  of  men  and  women  famous  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  Very  many  were  rare;  of  several  no  other  copies  are  known 
to  exist. 
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The  ana  included,  in  its  2,500  volumes,  books  of  biography 
and  criticism,  and  works  on  the  Burns  country.  Books  by  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  Burns,  and  by  the  more  famous  of  his  con- 
temporaries, were  represented  in  large  numbers,  and  nearly  all 
were  in  the  best  condition.  Special  mention  may  also  be  made 
of  the  extensive  collection  of  editions  of  the  Scottish  poets  before 
and  since  the  time  of  Burns,  including  many  of  "  Ramsay  and 
famous  Fergusson." 

A  list  of  the  chief  items,  with  prices  at  which  they  sold, 
would  have  formed  a  suitable  conclusion  to  these  notes.  Such 
a  list  was  intended.  But  to  have  given  it  meant  reprinting  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  catalogue  of  the  collection,  and  that 
does  not  appear  desirable  in  this  place. 

J.  C.   EWING. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

Mr  Angus's  writings  on  Burns  consist  chiefly  of  articles  and  letters,  many 
of  them  controversial,  in  the  leading  Scottish  newspapers.  Of  these  only  the 
series  on  "  Portraits  of  Burns "'  {Glasgow  Herald,  1 890-1)  calls  for  mention 
here.  His  "Printed  works  of  Robert  Burns,  a  bibliography  in  outline"  (60 
copies  privately  printed,  Glasgow,  1899),  though  revised  by  himself,  was  not 
bound  and  circulated  until  after  his  death.  He  also  wrote,  jointly  with  Mr  H. 
D.  Colvill-Scott,  "The  autograph  of  , Robert  Burns"  (Archivists'  Society, 
1898);  and  "  Notes  on  the  first  and  early  editions"  of  Burns  is  the  title  of  his 
only  contribution  {1893)  to  the  "  Chronicle." 

Mr  Angus  wrote  also  on  natural  history,  on  politics,  and  on  art.  Long 
before  he  settled  in  Glasgow  he  had  been  a  student  of  ornithology,  and  had 
formed  a  collection  of  specimens.  He  gave  valuable  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Wild  Birds  Protection  (1873),  from  whose  report  his  evidence 
was  reprinted  (Glasgow,  1875);  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow,"  from  which,  also,  several 
were  reprinted  in  f)amphlet  form. 

I.    C.   E. 


'in    riDcmoriam. 


THE    LATE    WILLIAM    FREELAND. 


READERS  of  the  "  Burns  Chronicle  "  and  those  interested 
in  Scottish  Literature  generally  will  learn  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  of  Mr  William  Freeland,  the  veterar^ 
poet  and  journalist,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  in  Govan- 
hill,  Glasgow,  on  the  27th  of  October  last. 

Born  in  Kirkintilloch  seventy-five  years  ago,  Mr  Freeland's 
literary  tastes  led  him  when  about  thirty  years  of  age  to  join  the 
ranks  of  journalism,  in  which  he  ultimately  held  responsible  posts 
successively  on  the  staffs  of  the  Glas^oiv  Citizen,  Glasgow  Herald, 
Glasgow  Weekly  Herald,  and  Glasgoiv  Evening  Times.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  was  the  friend  of,  and  happily  associated  with, 
David  Gray,  the  short  lived  but  gifted  author  of  "  The  Luggie  and 
other  Poems,"  Robert  Buchanan,  William  Black,  and  others,  who 
won  distinction  and  honour  in  literary  fields.  He  was  the  founder,, 
and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  loved  and  revered  president 
of  the  Glasgow  Ballad  Club.  For  many  years  he  was  also  associ- 
ated with  the  Bridgeton  Burns  Club,  and  for  some  time  held  the 
presidentship  of  that  society.  But  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  a  scheme  for  the  founding  of  a  Chair  of 
Scottish  Literature  in  Glasgow  University,  and  although  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  yet  been  crowned  with  success, 
,it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Burns  Federation  still  keep 
it  in  view.  The  scheme  is  one  that  must  commend  itself  ta 
every  Scotsman  who  is  a  lover  of  the  literature  of  his  own  land 
and  would  strive  for  the  retention  of  its  life  and  distinctive 
characteristics. 

But  Mr  Freeland   was  not  only  a  journalist ;    he  was   pos- 
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sessed  of  literary  powers  and  abilities  that  made  his  name  known 
far  and  wide.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Love  and  Treason,"  a 
three-volume  novel  which  dealt  with  the  Radical  risings  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  which,  although  long  "  out  of  print,"  contains 
much  that  makes  it  still  sought  after  by  Glasgow  readers.  But 
possibly  "  A  Birth  Song  and  other  Poems "  was  the  best 
literary  effort  of  his  warm  heart  and  brilliant  intellect — the  poems 
in  that  volume  being  of  a  rare  order  and  characterised  throughout 
by  felicity  of  expression,  loftiness  of  thought,  and  purity  of  tone. 
We  understand  Mr  Freeland  has  left  sufficient  material  for 
another  volume  which  we  hope  will  yet  see  the  light. 

To  those  who  love  a  genial  personality,  a  kindly  disposition, 
quiet,  pawky  humour,  and  never-failing  courtesy,  William  Freeland 
will  ever  be  dear,  and  these  qualities  form  a  fitting  and  life-long 
memorial  in  the  heart  and  memory  of  all  who  knew  him. 

To  the  mourning  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  to  his 
loving  helpmate  and  companion  through  many  years,  we  would 
respectfully  tender  our  warmest  sympathies. 


WILLLWl    FREELAND— 1828-1 903. 


Dead?     Dead?     He  whom  our  souls  revered, 
Whose  words  we  cherished  as  they  came 

From  lips  where  truth  and  love  ensphered 
Shown  with  the  spirit's  gentle  flame, 

The  jewels  rare  and  worthier  far 

Than  gauds  for  which  the  sordid  war. 

Not  his  the  worldling's  vexing  quest — 
The  strife  that  stifles  nobler  aims, 

And  fills  the  racking,  wearied  breast 
With  fierce  Remorse's  lurid  flames, 

When  conscience  quickened  moans  the  good 

Oft  missed,  or  flouted  and  withstood. 

His  song,  his  book,  his  thoughts  that  sprang 
Like  flowers  to  gladden  all  his  way. 

While  tuneful  through  his  spirit  rang 

The  chimes  that  owned  Love's  kindly  swiay- 

Life's  golden  links  and  gems  enwrought 

By  Honour's  skill — but  these  he  sought. 
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And  joy  was  his,  full-measured,  sweet, 
That  none  but  Nature's  lovers  know, 

When  kindly  Fate  the  willing  feet 

Guides  far  'mid  scenes  where  all  things  glow, 

The  fair  in  earth  and  air  and  sky 

To  passion  moved  and  ecstacy. 

Dead  ?     Nay  !  not  dead— he  liveth  still. 
Though  rigid  lies  the  tent  of  clay  ; 

And  sweeter  songs  the  spirit  thrill 
Than  e'er  break  on  our  earthly  day. 

His  now  the  guerdon  of  the  pure. 

The  light  nor  storm  nor  cloud  obscure. 

And  kindred  souls,  with  whom  in  youth. 
When  lusty  hope  urged  effort  strong, 

He  sought  far  fields  in  search  of  truth, 
And  battled  to  redress  the  wrong — 

These  comrades  leal  have  welcome  given — 

Earth  poorer  is,  but  richer — Heaven. 

With  loving  hand  and  reverent  heart. 

While  of  his  worth  thoughts  tender  throng, 

Lay  down  the  lone  frail  mortal  part 

That  recks  nor  sun  nor  flower  nor  song  ; 

It  hallowed  is,  for  there  did  dwell 

The  gentle  life  we  loved  so  well. 

And  she  whose  loyal  love  made  dear 
And  brightened  years  that  swiftly  sped, 

Still  faithful,  striving,  yearning,  near 
When  life  its  last  faint  flicker  shed. 

Be  hers  the  hope  that  dawning  grows 

To  day's  clear  noon  through  night  of  woes. 

Farewell  !     Brave  heart  !     Rest  nOw  is  thine. 
Nor  mar  its  calm  earth's  storm  and  roar, 

Thy  sun  but  sank  'mid  glows  divine, 
To  rise  where  night  is  known  no  more. 

The  song  thou  sangst  is  in  our  ears. 

Farewell  !     That  song  chides  fears  and  tears. 


JAS.  WALSH. 


CLUB       NOTES. 

ICOMMUNICA  TED.  ] 

SUNDERLAND      BURNS     CLUB. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

There  is  no  sign  of  waning  interest  if  one  may  judge  by  the  number 
of  members  who  attended  the  Annual  Meeting.  True,  discussions  and  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existed,  but  this  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  Club.  No 
difference  of  opinion,  no  interest.  Great  discussion,  great  interest,  and  so  the 
value  of  the  meeting  must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  good  which  has 
been  accomplished.  Reports  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  also  proved 
that  progression  is  being  made,  indeed  all  along  the  line  the  feeling  has  been 
one  of  steady  growth  and  improvement.  The  election  of  officers  filled  up  what 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  memorable  evening. 

DlNNliR. 

The  Anniversary  Dinner  of  Saturday,  January  25th,  will  long  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  members  as  being  the  most  enjoyable  we  have  had  since  the 
inception  of  our  Club. 

Aid.  G.  B.  Craig,  Mayor  of  Thornaby,  did  us  the  honour  of  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  Immortal  Memory."  This  he  did  in  a  style  which 
was  at  once  stirring  and  interesting.  We  do  not  make  enough  of  those 
speeches  ;  we  should  like  to  have  them  fully  reported  and  incorporated  in  this 
report. .  We  were  also  favoured  with  a  return  visit  of  our  esteemed  Hon. 
Vice-President,  the  Rev.  David  Tasker,  who  on  this  occasion  made  a  very 
interesting  and  humorous  reply  on  behalf  of  "  The  Lasses,  O." 

Concert. 

The  Annual  Scottish  Concert  promoted  by  the  Club  is  now  regarded  as 
the  musical  event  of  the  season.  This  is  what  may  be  expected  when  we  have 
such  an  energetic  Committee,  so  ably  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  Club, 
each  doing  his  best.  By  our  co-operating  with  the  Clubs  on  Tjneside,  we  are 
enabled  to  procure  the  very  best  Scottish  talent  available,  and  the  concert  of 
the  past  year  was  no  exception. 

Conversazione. 

This  event  falls  to  be  chronicled  in  this  report,  although  it  was  really  held 
on  St.  Andrew's  Eve,  Friday,  November  29th,  1901,  in  Mr  Wetherell's 
Rooms.  The  gathering  was  in  every  way  most  enjoyable.  The  dutres  of 
M.C.'s  were  carried  through  by  Messrs  Shaw,  Lyness,  and  Neilson.  Mrs 
Potts  provided  the  refreshments,  and  the  music  was  from  Mr  Fred  Wood's 
band. 
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PiC-NIC. 


This  summer  outing  seems  to  be  fading  into  obscurity.  The  cause  may- 
be tlie  three  months'  recess  during  June,  July,  and  August,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  the  members  together.  I  know  the  difficulties  which  must  be 
met,  but  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  visit  to  the  "  Scott  Country,"  or,  even 
better,  to  that  most  hallowed  spot,  dear  to  every  Scotsman — Dumfries. 

Chronicles. 

In  again  drawing  the  attention  of  our  members  to  this  publication,  we 
would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not  support  it  as  we  ought.  Orders  may  now  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  for  the  forthcoming  issue,  which  promises  to  maintain 
its  usual  high  standard  of  literary  excellence. 

Membership. 

We  are  now  within  a  measurable  distance  of  obtaining  a  real,  sound,  and 
active  list  of  members.  This  is  what  we  want,  men  who  feel  they  have  a 
heartfelt  interest  in  the  working  of  our  Club  and  the  spreading  of  a  love  for 
Burns,  Scott,  and  all  that  has  made  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  great. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  loss  the  Club  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  two  members,  the  late  Captain 
James  Henderson  and  Mr  Richard  Aisbett. 

It  was  not  the  privilege  of  the  former  to  attend  our  meetings,  being  pre- 
vented by  illness,  nevertheless  he  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 
Club.  lie  was  a  Scot  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Our  late  member,  Mr 
Aisbett,  was  a  regular  attender  at  our  meetings  till  his  health  gave  way.  He 
was  a  Burns  enthusiast,  and  was  in  his  glory  when  repeating  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  Poet.  The  sympathy  of  the  members  was  conveyed  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  gentlemen. 

M.   Neilson,   Hon.  Secy. 


LONDON  ROBERT  BURNS  CLUB— Hallowe'en  Dinner, 
3 1  ST  October,   1903. 


Speech  Delivered  by  President,  J.  CLIFFORD  BROWN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Years  come  and  go,"  says  the  poet,  but  so  regular,  and  so  silent 
does  time  pass,  that  we  require  landmarks  and  red  letter  days  to  remind  us  of 
its  flight.  Birthdays,  Christmases,  and  New  Years  are  milestones  on  life's 
march,  marking  our  progress  to  the  universal  terminus. 
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Surely  Hallowe'en,  noting,  as  it  does,  the  end  of  another  summer  and 
harvest  time,  and  the  advent  of  another  winter,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  reminders  which  we  do  well  to  commemorate. 

Past  presidents  and  proposers  of  this  toast  have  time  after  time  expatiated 
on  Hallowe'en  and  its  associations,  and  we  have  heard  over  and  over  again  of 
the  "  dookin'  "  for  apples,  of  the  "  puin'  "  o'  kail  stalks,  of  the  burnin'  o'  nuts, 
of  the  dirty  and  clean  plates,  etc.,  and  so  I  will  leave  all  that  alone — and  yet, 
why  should  I  leave  alone  those  innocent  enjoyments  that  cheered  us  when 
"we  were  boys,  merry,  merry  boys  together."  No,  as  a  Scotsman,  I  must 
speak  of  them,  and  once  again  bask  in  love's  young  dream. 

To  the  elder  members  of  the  Burns  Club  it  would  be  an  insult  to  refer  to 
the  "Ayrshire  ploughman's"  vivid  description  of  the  rural  Hallowe'en  of  his 
day,  which  it  is  evident  he  did  most  thoroughly  enjoy.  It  is  not  only  at  the 
witching  time  of  life,  when  youth  is  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm, 
that  Hallowe'en  appeals  to  us.  From  earliest  childhood  we  have  regarded 
the  festival  as  connected  with  some  of  our  happiest  hours,  and  I  cannot  but 
recall  to  those  present,  who  like  myself  have  had  the  delightful  experience  of 
his  first  turnip  lantern  (if  pilfered  from  a  farmer's  field  so  much  the  better), 
for  stolen  waters  (aye  and  turnips)  are  aye  sweetest,  and  then  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  off  the  lid,  and  hollowing  out  the  lamp,  meanwhile  gorging  the 
contents  with  infinite  relish.  Then  the  artistic  ornamentation  of  the  outside, 
with  its  stars,  monograms,  etc.,  and  above  all  the  marvellous  faces  with  which 
it  was  embsllished,  each  with  such  a  genial  smile  as  reminded  one  of  Hood's 
laughter  "from  ear  to  ear." 

Uo  you  recognise  the  "hamely"  description,  ye  Scottish  London  doctors  ? 
Does  it  appeal  to  you,  ye  prosperous  Scottish  London  merchants?  Does  it 
not  thrill  you  with  delight  my  Scottish  sisters,  to  look  back  upon  those  scenes  ? 

To-night,  in  town  and  village,  by  homestead,  and  in  solitary  shieling, 
youngsters  are  as  busy  and  as  happy  as  we  were  ourselves  a  long  time  ago.  Is 
it  not  good  for  us  all  to  recall  such  early  scenes,  and  to  continue  to  observe 
Hallowe'en,  for  with  these  there  crowd  upon  us  many,  many  more  recollections 
of  the  bye-gone  days?  And  old  familiar  faces  too,  often  forgotten  in  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  modern  life,  rush  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye,  each  reviving 
some  scene  of  early  days.  Where  are  the  old  familiar  faces  ?  Some  have  gone 
to  the  majority,  some  have  failed.  Some  have  succeeded,  but  most  of  them 
have  passed  out  of  our  ken,  and  whether  living  or  dead  we  know  not.  Yet 
to-night  we  remember  them,  and  doubtless,  if  living,  they  remember  us,  and 
are  renewing  early  scenes  and  early  pranks  on  memory's  screen. 

Wha  hid  the  maister's  spec's,  and  burned  his  taws  ? 

Wha  put  a  divot  on  Luckey  Tamson's  chimney  head  and  smeaked  the 
auld  body  out  o'  her  hoose  ? 

Wha  tied  Miss  Craw's  door  handle  to  the  doctor's  nicht  bell  opposite,  and 
made  the  doctor  rise  a  dizzen  times  during  the  nicht,  wi'  his  door  handle  to 
Miss  Craw's  knocker  ;  eh,  wha  did  that  ? 

Dae  ye  min'  when  WuUie  Burnie  put  a  silk  thread  across  the  session  house 
door  when  the  elders  were  countin'  the  nicht's  collection,  and  a'  the  hats  were 
knocked  aff  excep'  Johnny  Simson's,  because  he  was  a  wee  body  and  got 
below  ? 

Then  the  memory  of  fishing,  guddling,  nutting,  brambling,  blackberrying, 
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aye  and  rabbiting,  come  back  from  the  dim  past,  causing  sometimes  a  smile, 
sometimes  a  sigh,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  a  tear.  To-night  if  our  old  folks 
are  living,  we  are  again  to  them  as  in  those  days,  and  all  our  childish  looks, 
and  ways,  and  sayings  are  flashing  through  their  minds,  and  unconsciously  a 
silent  prayer  for  our  welfare  is  rising  up  on  high.  Will  such  memories  and 
aspirations  not  be  reciprocated,  and  though  hundreds  of  miles  separate  the 
bodies,  Hallowe'en  again  to-night  unites  the  affections  so  closely  allied. 

Though  we  have  become  so  genteel  in  these  days  that  we  can  dook  for 
apples  with  a  fork,  and  pare  the  skin  wi'  a  silver  knife,  and  waltz  and  polka, 
but  cannot  dance  the  Hieland  Fling,  or  the  Flowers  o'  Edinboro',  or  the 
.Scottish  Reel,  or  even  sing  all  the  words  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  yet  it  is  good  that 
•occasionally  we  renew  our  associations  with  the  land  of  "brown  heath  and 
shaggy  wood,"  and  that  we  commemorate  her  customs,  that  we  recall  early 
memories  ;  and  meeting  our  fellows,  hand  to  hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  refresh 
ourselves  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  where  we  can,  lend  a  helping  hand  or  a 
cheering  word  to  a  brother  in  distress. 

"  Then  closer  yet  my  brother  nearer. 

Hand  joined  with  hand,  heart  entwined  with  heart. 
Shall  we  not  be  to  each  the  kindlier,  dearer, 
Meeting  thus  l)riefly  that  we  soon  must  part." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  great  pleasure  I  give  you  Hallowe'en  and  its 
associations,  and  God  bless  the  bairns,  old  and  young. 


KIPPEN  AND  DISTRICT  BURNS  CLUB. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  in  the  Gillespie  Memorial 
Hall.  Mr  Robert  Jackson,  president,  acted  as  chairman.  Minutes  of  previous 
meetings  were  read  and  approved  of.  The  items  of  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  past  year,  as  contained  in  the  treasurer's  books,  were  read  over,  and 
showed  that  the  income  of  the  Club  for  the  year  had  been  £z(>  8s  (i\A,  and  the 
expenditure  for  general  purposes  of  the  Club  £zo  los  3|d,  leaving 
a  balance  of  ^5  i8s  3d  to  carry  to  surplus  fund.  This  balance  was  considered 
most  satisfactory,  as  the  Club  had,  during  the  past  year,  spent  nearly  double 
the  sum  of  the  previous  years  in  providing  better  prizes  for  the  school  children's 
-competition,  besides  some  valuable  prizes  presented  by  honorary  members  and 
friends,  who  look  upon  the  competition  as  an  item  worthy  of  encouragement. 
On  the  whole,  the  Club  has  had  a  most  prosperous  year,  the  membership  now 
being  the  largest  since  its  inauguration.  A  great  measure  of  this  success  is  due 
to  the  past  year's  acting  committee,  who  have  been  most  diligent  and  attentive 
in  promoting  the  usefulness  of  the  Club.  W.  Forrester,  Esq. ,  of  Arngibbon, 
and  D.  H.  Mack,  Esq.,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Buchlyvie,  were  added  to  the  list 
•  ofhon.  members.  J.  Monteath,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Wright  Park,  was  unanimously 
elected  hon.  president  of  the  Club  ;  Mr  Robert  Jackson,  Mains  of  Boquh'an, 
president,  and  Mr  Thomas  Syme,  Strathview,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
committee  was  empowered  to  arrange  for  having  the  annual  concert  al^out  20th 
November  in  aid  of  the  scholars' competition  fund.  A  xolc  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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The  Secretary  writes  : — It  might  also  be  interesting  to  other  Federated 
Clubs  to  learn  that  this  Kippen  Club  is  specially  favoured  in  having  Stephen 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  T-P-,  of  Boquhan,  as  one  of  its  honorary  members,  because  he 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  direct  link  from  the  Poet  to  the  Club,  in  that  Mr  Mitchell's 
grandfather  was  a  trusted  and  warm  friend  of  the  Poet.  The  present  Mr 
Mitchell  has  also  in  his  possession  many  most  valuable  relics  of  the  Poet 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  his  grandfather — such  as  poems  in  Burns's 
own  hand-writing,  one  of  his  Excise  day-books  with  signatories,  besides  the 
original  Burgess  Ticket  presented  to  Burns  when  he  was  made  a  burgess  of 
Linlithgow  in  1787.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Burgess  Ticket  : — "  At  Linlith- 
gow, the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  years.  The  Which  Day  In  presence  of  James  Andrew,  Esquire,  Provost 
of  the  Burgh  of  Linlithgow,  William  Napier,  James  Watsone,  Stephen  Mitchell, 
John  Gibson,  Baillies  ;  and  Robert  Speeden,   Dean  of  Guild  ;  compeared    Mr 

Robert  Burns,  Mossgeil,  Airshire who  was  made  and  created  Burgess  and 

Guild  Brother  of  the  Said  Burgh,  having  given  his  oath  of  Fidelity  according 
to  the  Form  used  thereanent. — Extracted  by  Jas.  Taylor,  C/X-."  This  Bur- 
gess Ticket  has  also  a  Roll  seal  on  Back. 

Thos.   Symh,  Seer. 


DUNDEE      BURNS     CLUB. 

(iN'STITUTEn    i860). 

On  the  43rd  session  of  the  Club,  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  Clr.b 
rooms,  36  Nethergate,  Dundee,  on  Friday,  25th  January,  1902,  Mr  James 
Binny,  president,  in  the  chair,  who  proposed  the  "Immortal  Memory"  in 
exceptionally  eloquent  terms.     The  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

"  And  this  suggests  to  me  what  I  might  call,  paradoxically,  the  glorious 
inconsistencies  of  Burns.  The  desire  to  be,  or  rather  to  appear  consistent,  is 
generally  the  index  of  a  poor  nature.  If  a  man  is  a  live  man  at  all  he  must 
have  varying  moods  and  passions,  changing  likes  and  dislikes,  and  if  he  resolves 
that  he  shall  only  appear  in  one  attitude,  as  if  he  were  perpetually  sitting  for 
his  portrait,  he  is  to  that  extent  unreal,  and,  without  using  the  word  in  its 
worst  sense,  hypocritical — the  man  is  acting  a  part.  I  think  that  is  true  of 
ordinary  men,  but  when  we  come  to  a  rich  nature  like  that  of  Burns,  with  his 
broad  outlook  and  his  wealth  of  sympathy,  such  a  thing  is  impossible." 
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ALBANY      BURNS      CLUB. 

SVLL.\BUS. — Session  1903- 1904. 

Poets  who  have  influenced  Burns.   .    J.  H.  Pearson. 

Anniversary  Dinner  —  The  Im- 
mortal Memory,        .  .  .   William  Wallace,  M. A.,  LL.D. 

The  Graphic  Arts — A  Retrospect,  .   Andrew  Black,  R.S.W. 

A    Trip    to    Songland    and    some 

singers  we  met  there,         .  .  James  Walsh. 


R  E  V  I  !•:  w  s 


"Some   Burns  Charactkrisiics— A  CLasxiiR   of  Flowkk  and  Fruit 
PROM  THE  Poet's  Gakden." 

Under  the  above  title  Mr  James  Walsh,  who  is  already  well-known  in  Burns 
literary  circles,  embodies  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Rose- 
bery  Burns  Club,  on  loth  March,  1903,  which  was  so  favourably  received  that 
the  author  was  induced  to  preserve  it  in  the  permanent  form  of  the  elegant 
brochure  now  before  us.  Adopting  the  figure  of  a  flower  garden,  Mr  Walsh 
culls  a  nosegay  of  blossoms  as  he  strolls  with  us  through  the  Burns  Elysium, 
and  descants  upon  the  beauties  of  each  blossom  before  adding  it  to  the  bouquet. 
In  this  way  he  directs  attention  to  Burns's  naturalness,  his  truth,  his  pity,  his 
sympathy,  his  big-hearted  charity,  his  penitence,  and  his  remorse,  his  suggestive 
comments  being  pointed  by  an  apt  quotation  under  each  head.  But  he  does 
not  follow  the  wearisome  path  of  mere  platitude  and  illustration  ;  he  manifests 
throughout  a  thorough  grip  of  his  subject,  and  expresses  himself  clearly, 
forcibly,  and  eloquently.  For  example,  when  speaking  of  the  poet's  intense 
sympathy  with  the  honest  poor,  he  says — "There  was  the  surging  of  a  divine 
discontent  within  his  soul — an  intense  longing — possibly  not  for  what  is 
generally  considered  the  supreme  good — the  higher,  holier  ideals  and  objects  of 
the  spiritual — but  certainly  for  better  things  and  sweeter  conditions,  and  these, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  fellows." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Mr  Walsh  quotes  the  second-rate  doggerel 
of  "  The  Tree  of  Liberty"  as  an  authenticated  production  of  Burns,  and  that 
against  his  own  better  judgment  as  partially  revealed  in  the  context.  The 
evidence  on  which  Robert  Chambers  admitted  the  composition  in  1838  is  of 
the  flimsiest  character,  and  immeasurably  distant  from  conviction  even  though 
substantiated.  The  production  condemns  itself,  and  how  the  Centenary  editors 
printed  it,  after  stigmatising  it  as  "trash  which  Burns  neither  composed  nor 
copied,"  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

We  heartily  commend  Mr  W^alsh's  book  to  every  true  lover  of  the  Bard. 


Guide  and  Directory  to  Mauchline,  Catrine,  Sorn,  and 
Surrounding  Districts. 

This  is  entirely  a  local  production  and  therefore  all  the  more  valuable  as  a 
reliable  repository  of  topographical  facts.  The  author  is  Mr  William  B.  Reid, 
who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  "  Ye  Burns  Press"  from  which  the  "  Guide"  has 
been  issued.  In  addition  to  the  dry  facts  of  the  "Directory,'  this  little  book 
contains  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  Burnsiana  of  Mauchline  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. An  excellent  map  accompanies  the  letterpress,  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  useful  to  the  pilgrim  in  the  Burns  country. 


Burns  the  Man.      T-P's  IFeeify,  January  23rd,  1903. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  excellent 
article  on  the  national  bard,  by  Mr  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  accomplished  editor 
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of  the  "Weekly,"  which  appeared  in  that  serial  last  January.  Apart  from  its 
intrinsic  excellence  as  a  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  deliverance  on  Burns,  it  is 
specially^interesting  as  coming  from  an  Irishman  whose  literary  faculties  render 
him  no  mean  authority  on  the  subject.  His  broad  method  of  treatment  is  a 
refreshing  commentary  on  the  narrow  Anglicanism  which  disfigures  certain 
recent  attempts  in  the  same  line. 


NOTES     AND     QUERIES. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BURNS. 
FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  CONTEMPORARY. 

Thursday,  2isl  July. — This  morning  Mr  Robert  Burns  died  after  a  long 
illness. 

Monday,  25th  July. — This  day,  at  12  o'clock,  went  to  the  burial  of  Robert 
Burns,  who  died  on  the  2ist,  aged  38  years.  In  respect  to  the  memory  of 
such  a  genius  as  Mr  Burns,  his  funeral  was  uncommonly  splendid.  The 
military  here  consisted  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Cavalry  and  Angusshire  Fencibles, 
who,  having  handsomely  tendered  their  services,  lined  the  streets  on  both 
sides  from  the  Court-IIouse  to  the  burial  ground.  (The  corpse  was  carried 
from  the  place  where  Mr  Burns  died  to  the  Court-House  last  night.)  Order  of 
procession  : — The  firing  party,  which  consisted  of  twenty  of  the  Royal  Dum- 
fries Volunteers  (of  which  Mr  Burns  was  a  member)  in  full  uniform  with 
crapes  on  the  left  arm,  marched  in  front  with  their  arms  reversed,  moving  in  a 
slow  and  solemn  time  to  the  Dead  March  in  "  Saul,"  which  was  played  by 
the  military  band  belonging  to  the  Cinque  Ports  Cavalry.  Next  to  the  firing 
party  was  the  band,  then  the  bier  or  corpse  supported  by  six  of  the  Volunteers, 
who  changed  at  intervals.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  and  a  number  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  both  town  and  country  followed  next.  Then  the 
remainder  of  the  Volunteers  followed  in  rank,  and  the  procession  closed  with 
a  guard  of  the  Angusshire  Fencibles.  The  great  bells  of  the  churches  tolled  at 
intervals  during  the  time  of  the  procession.  When  arrived  at  the  churchyard 
gate  the  funeral  party  formed  two  lines  and  leaned  their  heads  on  their  fire- 
locks pointed  to  the  ground.  Through  this  space  the  corpse  was  carried  and 
borne  to  the  grave.  The  party  then  drew  up  alongside  of  it,  and  fired  three 
volleys  over  the  coffin  when  deposited  in  the  earth.  Thus  closed  a  ceremony 
which  on  the  whole  presented  a  solemn,  grand,  and  affecting  spectacle,  and 
accorded  with  the  general  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  man  whose  like 
we  can  scarce  see  again.  As  for  his  private  character  and  behaviour,  it  might 
not  have  been  so  fair  as  could  have  been  wished,  but  whatever  faults  he  had  I 
believe  he  was  always  worst  for  himself,  and  it  becomes  us  to  pass  over  his 
failings  in  silence,  and  with  veneration  and  esteem  look  to  his  immortal  works, 
which  will  live  for  ever.  I  nelieve  his  extraordinary  genius  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  him  so  soon  to  his  end,  his  company  being 
courted  by  all   ranks  of  people,  and  being  of  too  easy  and  accommodating  a 
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temper,  which  often  involved  him  in  scenes  of  dissipation  and  intoxication, 
which  by  slow  degrees  impaired  his  health,  and  at  last  totally  ruined  his 
constitution.  For  originality  of  wit,  rapidity  of  conception,  and  fluency  of 
nervous  phraseology  he  was  unrivalled.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  five  children 
in  very  indigent  circumstances,  but  I  understand  very  liberal  and  extensive 
subscriptions  are  to  be  made  for  them.  His  wife  was  delivered  of  a  child  about 
an  hour  after  he  was  removed  from  the  house. — [The  Grierson  Diary — Re- 
ptinted  front  the  ^^  Dumfries  and  Galloivay  Couier  and  Herald,^''  rSgoJX 


ANECDOTES   OF  BURNS. 

lo  Forth  Stkket,  Edinburgh, 
May  14,   igoj. 
Dkar  Mr  Editor, 

I  am  just  recovering  from  a  surfeit  of  Royalty,  and  been  taking  a  quiet 
read,  and  I  came  across  the  following  : — 

C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  has  a  lot  of  very  interesting  anecdotes  in  his  memoirs. 
This  is  one  note  concerning  Burns — "Visited  Ayr,  to  me  the  most  interesting 
spot  in  Scotland,  associated  as  the  town  itself  and  the  scenery  of  its  neighbour- 
hood is  with  Burns.  A  lover  of  Burns  (and  who  is  not  ?)  may  imagine  the  feelings 
with  which  we  crossed  the  Brigs  o'  Ayr,  listened  to  the  drowsy  donjon  clock, 
looked  up  to  Wallace  Tower,  visited  the  cottage  in  which  the  Bard  was  born, 
and  Kirk  Alloway,  and  strolled  up  the  side  of  the  '  Bonnie  Doon '  where  Burns 
had  so  often  strayed,  composing  his  enchanting  songs.  I  bathed  in  its  clear 
stream.  '  What  are  these  mountains  ? '  I  asked  of  an  old  man,  who  said  he 
had  often  had  a  gill  with  Burns.  '  They  are  the  Cumnock  hills.'  'What  a 
beautiful  companion  Burns  must  have  been.'  'Oh,  not  at  all,' said  he,  'he 
was  a  silly  chield  ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  was  quite  a  gentleman.' " 

A  Scotch  gardener  told  me  that  he  knew  the  original  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
I  forget  his  name,  but  he  was  very  proud  of  being  immortalised  by  Burns, 
though  he  said  that  part  of  the  poem  in  which  his  wife  rates  him  for  his 
drunkenness  was  a  "lee,"  for  there  never  was  a  better  tempered  woman,  and 
she  never  scolded  him  in  a'  her  life.  Leslie's  companion  was  Newton,  the 
painter,  but  I  am  afraid  of  troubling  you  with  this  gossip.  However,  you  may 
not  have  seen  the  book  I  refer  to. 

I  got  a  miniature  from  Ayr  by  your  suggestion,  which  was  condemned  by 
you  as  not  being  at  all  an  approach  even  to  a  likeness  of  Burns.      I  sent  the 
•  letters,  &c. ,  back   to  Mr  Scoular,  stating  my  reasons  fully  for  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

In  C.  R.  Leslie's  memoirs  he  mentions  that  when  living  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford  painting  his  portrait  for  Tiknos  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  Sir 
Walter  told  him  that  he  (Sir  Walter)  had  known  a  labouring  man  who  was 
with  Burns  when  he  turned  up  the  mouse  with  his  plough.  Burns's  first 
impulse  was  to  kill  it,  but  checking  himself,  as  his  eye  followed  the  little 
creature,  he  said,  "  I'll  make  that  mouse  immortal."  Sir  Walter  showed  him 
in  the  library  at  Abbotsford  an  autograph  MS.  of  "Tam  o'  Shanter."  There 
were  either  in  this  MS.,  or  Scott  had  noted  that  there  were  in  some  other 
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copy,  two  lines  that  had  never  been  printed.     They  occurred  after  "  The  land- 
lord's laugh  was  ready  chorus,"  and  ran  thus — • 

"  The  cricket  joined  his  chirping  cry, 
The  kiltlin'  chas'd  its  tail  with  joy." 

Scott  remarked  in  a  note  that  Burns  probably  rejected  them  from   the  resem- 
blance to  Goldsmith's  "The  cricket  chirruped  on  the  hearth." 

On  another  occasion  Leslie  asked  Sir  Walter  where  he  should  be  likely  to 
meet  with  a  haggis.  "  I  don't  know  a  more  likely  place  than  the  house  you 
are  in,"  he  said.  And  the  next  day  a  haggis  appeared  on  the  table.  It  was 
placed  before  Scott,  and  he  greeted  it  with  the  first  lines  of  Burns's  address  to 
the  "Chieftain  of  the  Puddin'  Race."  He  repeated  them  with  great  effect, 
and  at  the  words  "  Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace  as  lang's  my  airm  "  he 
extended  his  arm  over  the  haggis. 

Geo.  Aikman. 


BURNS  RELICS   EXTRAORDINARY. 

INI.ANI)    RKVKNUE, 

Ayr,  bth  Au,s;:tst,  igo2. 

I  enclose  a  cutting  from  Lloyds'  Newspaper,  which  a  correspondent  has 
sent  me.  It  would  be  a  labour  of  Hercules  to  investigate  the  thousand  and 
one  marvels  that'  are  daily  brought  to  light  about  the  great  R.  B. ,  but  it 
would  make  the  most  credulous  "  Burnsite "  smile  to  ask  him  to  believe 
that  he  presented  a  silver  coffee  pot  to  his  Highland  Mary.  Please  note 
the  name  Birns.  While  I  am  writing  you  I  may  mention  another  funny 
story  in  this  connection. 

In  a  gentleman's  house  recently,  I  was  shown  a  large,  handsome  sampler 
in  frame,  and  glass-covered.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Isabel 
Robb,  daughter  of  Annabella  Burns,  the  sister  of  the  Poet.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Bolter  tombstone  states  that  Annabella  died  unmarried,  but 
the  story  of  the  owner  of  the  sampler  is  that  she  was  married  to  Ronald 
Robb,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  opposite  Rozelle  called  Burnhouse. 
The  inscription  in  the  sampler  is  "E.G.,  D.R.,  M.R.,  A.R.,  J.  P.,"  whatever 
that  may  mean. 

R.    W.     MACFADZE.4N. 

P.S. — If  the  name  on  the  "  Argyle  Cup"  is  "Birns,"  he  was  prol^alily  a 
Cockney  critic. 


LORD    YOUNG'S    BOYISH    REMINISCENCES 
STORIES  OF  THE  BURNS  CIRCLE  AND  OF  CARLYLE. 

Lord  Young,  the  famous  Scottish  Judge,  was  yesterday  (June  26th,  1 903) 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  his  native  town,  Dumfries,  and  made  an 
•extremely  interesting  speech  in  replying  to  the  presentation. 

Lord  Young,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  :  —  My  memory 
•of  Dumfries  goes   back    to    the    time   when    the   widow    of    the    great    Poet 
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Burns  was  still  alive.  I  am  one  of  the  few  now  living  who  have  had 
her  hospitality — such  hospitality  as  the  old — I  may  say  certainly  elderly- 
widow  could  give  to  a  mere  boy,  to  a  child  ;  I  have  received  such  hospitality 
from  her  in  the  house  where  she  lived  till  her  death,  which  was  the  house 
in  which  her  husband  died.  I  have  got  cups  of  tea  from  her,  and  bread 
and  jam  from  her — (laughter) — and  many  kind  words  from  her.  She  survived 
her  husband,  I  think,  until  the  year  1834  ;  and  I  knew  her  and  her  grand- 
daughter who  lived  with  her  till  her  death,  and  whose  daughter — a  great- 
grand-daughter  of  the  Poet — is,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  present  among  us 
to-day.  These  are  old  memories  of  mine.  I  knew  several — not  many — 
of  the  great  Poet's  friends,  those  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  I  was  as 
well  acquainted  as  a  child  and  a  boy  could  be  with  Dr  Maxwell,  who 
attended  him  in  his  illness,  his  last  illness,  and  at  his  death.  He  has  attended  me 
in  my  childhood  and  my  boyhood,  and  a  very  picturesque  and  very  interesting 
man  in  every  way  he  was.  I  knew,  as  a  child  or  a  boy  could  know,  another 
very  intimate  friend  of  Burns,  Mr  Syme  of  Ryedale,  from  whom  he  received  a 
great  deal  of  hospitality — perhaps  even  excessive  hospitality — (laughter) — as  I 
remember  to  have  heard,  even  in  my  childhood — in  a  cottage  which  was  built 
on  the  Ryedale  property,  close  to  the  roadside,  and  which  has  often  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  place  where  these  festivities  with  Burns  and  other  jovial 
companions  took  place.  Mr  Syme  of  Ryedale  was  a  very  interesting  man.  He 
was  an  old  gentleman  when  I  saw  him  and  was  introduced  to  him,  and  an 
interesting  old  gentleman,  and  one  heard  a  great  many  stories  of  him. 
I  remember  one  particularly.  I  heard  it  as  a  boy  as  characteristic  of  him.  He 
had  been  upon  the  Dock  when  a  man  fell  into  the  river  when  the  tide  was  up — 
apparently  a  stranger  in  the  place,  but  he  was  well  dressed,  stnd  looked  as  a 
man  belonging,  and  probably  he  did,  to  the  upper  classes.  A  sailor  jumped 
out  of  one  of  the  coal -boats  that  used  to  be  frequently  there,  and  saved  his  life 
— got  him  ashore  on  to  the  Dock.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  consciousness 
completely  and  was  able  to  stand  on  his  legs,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  shilling,  which  he  gave  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life. 
(Laughter.)  The  spectators,  who  had  gathered  about,  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  generosity  which  had  been  bestowed,  by  something  like 
hissing  and  hooting  ;  upon  which  the  sailor — which  was  the  point  of  the  story 
as  Mr  Syme  told  it — said  :  "  Oh,  don't  behave  so  to  the  gentleman  ;  he  knows 
best  what  his  own  life  is  worth."  (Laughter.)  But  the  story  of  Mr  Syme 
was,  that  in  relating  that  anecdote  to  a  party  at  which  a  distinguished  old 
doctor  in  Dumfries  was  present,  when  he  ended  it  with  the  point  as  it  occurred 
to  him  and  probably  will  occur  to  most,  of  the  witty  sarcasm  of  ihe  sailor's 
retort,  the  doctor  said,  "And  what  did  he  say  to  that,  sir?"  on  which  Mr 
Syme  said  in  vigorous  language,  which  would  have  delighted  Burns  I  suppose 
— "Oh,  the  stupid  old  fool,  he  does  not  know  a  whole  story  when  he  hears 
it."  (Loud  laughter.)  So  one  can  imagine  some  of  the  conversations  that 
look  place  at  these  festivities  at  Ryedale,  in  the  old  roadside  cottage,  which. 
I  believe,  stands  there  still.  It  was  often  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  place 
where  these  parties  were  held,  and  carried  on  until  well  into  the  morning 
at  least.  (Laughter.)  Another  old  memory  of  mine  is  of  Tom  Carlvle. 
I  first  saw  Tom  Carlyle  in  my  father's  house,  and  my  father  called  my 
attention     particularly     to     his     splendid     forehead  ;      he     had     a     magni- 
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ficent  forehead  ;  it  stood  up  like  a  tower,  height  and  breadth 
also.  This  was  before  Carlyle  had  attained  anything  like  tlie  reputa- 
tion he  had  before  he  died  ;  but  I  remember  my  father  saying  when  he  intro- 
duced me  to  him  when  I  was  a  very  young  boy — "  Take  my  word  for  it,  this 
Mr  Carlyle  will  become  a  great  man  in  this  country."  I  was  telling  this  a 
long  time  after  that  event,  not  many  years  ago,  and  I  expressed  unfortunately 
the  impression  which  Carlyle's  head  had  made  upon  me — expressed  it  figura- 
tively rather.  I  said  it  was  like  a  great  block  of  stone  hewn  out  of  a  quarry. 
There  was  a  very  witty  aud  humorous  young  lady  present,  who  made  the 
remark  upon  this — "  Well,  you  know  his  father  was  a  stone  mason."  (Loud 
laughter.)  It  showed  me  how  unfortunate  figurative  language  may  be. 
(Laughter.) — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 


MR  SIDNEY  LOW  ON   MR  HENLEY. 

By  far  the  best  estimate  of  W.  E.  Henley  published  so  far,  is  that  contri- 
buted by  Mr  Sidney  Low  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  Mr  Low  was  editing  the 
St.  James'' s  Gazette  when  Henley  had  the  N'ational  Observer,  and  as  a  journalist 
able  to  take  the  measure  of  things,  he  indicates  with  much  exactness  Henley's 
real  position.  Of  the  famous  Stevenson  article  Mr  Low  says:  "The  final 
savage  attack  on  Mr  Graham  Balfour's  '  Life  '—the  worst,  though  not  the  first, 
assault  by  Henley  on  the  memory  of  his  dead  friend — was  hard  to  pardon. 
Would  Stevenson  have  pardoned  it?  .  .  .  Stevenson  might  have  made 
allowance  for  the  angry  egotism  of  the  literary  temperament,  aud  the  scalding 
jealousy  of  the  literary  friendship,"  This  is  well  said,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
story  by  any  means.  Excellent  also  are  the  following  remarks  :  "  This  fervour 
and  warmth  of  appreciation  was  among  the  traits  that  made  Henley  delightful. 
But,  like  other  discoverers,  he  sometimes  exaggerated  the  quantity  of  his  own 
achievement,  and  ignored  the  work  of  other  explorers.  I  believe  he  had  come 
to  regard  himself  as  the  'inventor'  of  various  distinguished  men  of  letters  of 
this  era,  who  would  assuredly  have  attained  success  if  there  had  been  no 
Henley  to  encourage  them,  and  no  National  Observer.  He  vastly  over- 
estimated and  so  I  note  have  many  other  people  since  his  death,  his  share  in 
the  making  of  Stevenson's  literary  fame.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  '  R.  L.  S.' 
owed  anything  substantial  to  such  advertisement  and  opportunities  as  it  was  in 
Henley's  power  to  give  him.  The  great  reading  public  of  England  and 
America,  who  were  first  attracted  by  'Treasure  Island,'  and  then  found  them- 
selves captivated  by  one  masterpiece  after  another,  till  the  splendid  series 
ended  with  the  broken  column  of  '  Weir  of  Hermiston ' — these  people,  for  the 
most  part,  had  never  heard  of  Henley,  and  of  the  journals  and  articles  he 
produced  for  the  benefit  of  a  minute  literary  coterie  in  London.  No  Na-ional 
Obser7)er,  no  journalistic  fly-posting,  was  needed,  to  spread  the  fame  of  the 
man  who  could  write  '  Dr  Jekyll'  and  'Kidnapped.'  But  I  do  not  think 
Henley  ever  quite  understood  this.  In  his  later  days,  especially,  worn  and 
old,  and  drifted  into  a  backwater,  he  was  apt  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his 
editorial  career.  It  is  a  common  habit  with  gentlemen  who  have  been,  and 
have  ceased  to  be,  editors  of  journals  with  some  pretension  to  influence.  To 
have  sat  conspicuously  in  the  seat  of  judgment ;  to  have  it  in  your  power  to 
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reward  merit  and  damn  incompetence,  loading  one  author  or  politician  with 
honour,  and  ordering  another  to  the  scaffold  or  the  vivisection  chamber  ;  to 
have,  or  think  you  have,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  new  book  that 
steals  trembling  into  your  presence  ;  to  spend  your  life  accepting,  rejecting, 
praising,  condemning — all  this  does  undoubtedly  tend  to  ubris,  and  more 
perhaps  in  the  recollection  than  the  act.  The  editor  on  the  retired  list 
remembers  that  he  was  once  a  cloud  compeller,  and  forgets  thai  his  thunder- 
bolts never  really  shook  the  spheres.  Henley  was  undoubtedly  hubristical, 
and  even  beyond  the  average  of  his  craft.  And  when  the  fledglings  of  his  nest 
emerged,  and  found  their  wings,  and  soared  into  the  sunlight  of  public  applause, 
he  w-as  inclined  to  take  the  credit  of  the  flight  to  himself,  and  was  sometimes 
jealous  and  irritably  pettish  if  the  obligation  was  not  admitted." 

Nothing  could  be  more  true.  To  Henley,  Stevenson  owed  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  Henley  owed  to  him.  As  I  have  said  before  this, 
Stevenson  was  in  the  first  instance  discovered  by  the  Americans.  It  was  from 
them  that  he  first  received  large  prices  for  his  work.  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
Stevenson  had  many  discerning  admirers  in  this  country  before  Henley  waS 
ever  heard  of.  They  did  their  best,  and  after  "  Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde  "  was 
published,  they  found  little  difficulty  in  their  path.  As  for  the  motion  that  a 
critic  or  editor  can  do  much  for  an  author  it  is  ridiculous.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  hasten  by  a  little  the  day  of  recognition.  Macaulay  took  particular 
delight  in  Bentley's  fine  apothegm  :  "  No  man  was  ever  written  down  save  by 
himself."  It  is  equally  true  that  no  man  was  ever  written  up  save  by  himself. 
Stevenson  had  very  little  help  from  his  own  friends  of  the  Savile  Club  in  the 
days  when  he  would  have  been  thankful  for  good  notices  in  the  Saturday 
Reviezv.     He  did  very  well  all  the  same. — British  Weekly,  Sept.  3rd,  1903. 


THE  BELFAST  EDITION  OF  BURNS 

Mr  Andrkw  Gibson,  Belfast,  writes  the  following  letter  to  The  Literary 
World: — "One  of  the  matters  in  the  "Table  Talk"  department  of  your 
current  number  is  an  account  of  certain  "Burns"  and  "  Burnsiana  "  objects 
which  are  said  to  have  been  recently  added  to  the  new  museum,  Alloway  Cottage, 
near  Ayr,  including  a  '  pirated  facsimile  of  the  first  edition  of  his  (the  Poet's) 
works,  printed  in  Kilmarnock,  1786,  and  published  in  Belfast  by  James 
Mayee  in  1787.' 

The  portion  quoted  is  entirely  erroneous.  No  person  of  the  name  of 
'  Mayee '  ever  existed  as  a  publisher  in  Belfast  ;  no  facsimile  of  the  Kilmar- 
nock edition  of  1786  was  published  in  Belfast  in  1787,  or  in  any  later  year  ; 
and  no  such  facsimile  anywhere  else  appeared  until  the  publication  of  the 
one  produced  by  James  M'Kie,  Kilmarnock,  in  1867. 

What  did  issue  from  the  Belfast  press  in  1787  was  the  following  free-trade 
duodecimo  edition,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  poet,  engraved  by  Halpin, 
and  with  an  '  Extract  from  the  Lounger,  No. 97,  lately  published  in  Edin- 
burgh '  :  '  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert  Burns.  Belfast  : 
Printed  and  Sold  by  James  Magee,  No.  9  Bridge  Street.      M.DCC.LXXXVII." 

A  copy  of  this  extremely  rare  edition  is  in  the  '  Gibson  Collection  of  Burns 
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and  Bursiana,'  a  collection  embracing  more  than  2000  volumes,  which  has 
lately  been  acquired  for  free  reference  in  the  Belfast  Library  and  Society  for 
Promoting  Knowledge,  commonly  known  as  the  Linen  Hall  Library. 

The  edition  is,  however,  not  even  an  ordinary  reprint  of  the  Kilmarnock 
edition  of  1786' or  of  the  first  Edinburgh  ('Skinking')  edition  of  1787.  It  is 
only  a  reprint  of  the  second  Edinburgh  ('Stinking)  impression,  or  of  the 
London  ('Third')  edition  of  1787,  printed  in  Edinburgh.  But  it  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns  printed  out 
of  Scotland. 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  in  Belfast,  the  edition  was  published 
in  Dublin,  with  the  title  page  bearing  the  substituted  imprint — '  Dublin  : 
Printed  for  William  Gilbert,  Great  George's  Street,  M.DCCC.i  xxxvii.'  A  copy 
of  this  other  issue,  equally  scarce,  is  also  in  the  '  Gibson  collection. 

The  copy  recently  added  to  the  new  museum,  Alloway  Cottage,  near  Ayr, 
is  that  of  the  herein  accurately-described  Belfast  edition  ;  and  Burns  collectors 
will  be  saved  an  infinity  of  trouble  by  the  prompt  correction  of  a  very 
misleading  statement,  which  is  being  further  circulated  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers. — ^Belfast  Eveniii'^  Tele^n-af>h,  19th  April,  1901J. 


DISPOSAL  OF  THE  CRAIBP:  ANGUS  COLLECTION. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Craibe  Angus  collection  of  Burnsiana  came  under 
the  hammer  in  Dowell's  Roomsf  Edinburgh,  yesterday  (Dec.  9th,  1902). 
When  proceedings  began  at  noon  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  dealers.  The  earlier  lots  had  little  value  apart  from  their  place 
in  the  collection  or  the  autographs  which  they  bore  on  their  title-pages.  When 
a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  "The  Letters  to  Clarinda"  was 
put  up  a  spirited  competition  took  place  for  its  possession.  The  edition  was 
suppressed  after  publication,  and  the  book,  beautifully  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf, 
of  London,  and  as  clean  as  when  it  was  issued,  was  ultimately  knocked  down 
foi"  /^I3  los.  A  copy  of  the  first  American  edition  of  the  letters  fetched  ^5. 
What  to  the  uninitiated  was  regarded  as  the  chief  item  of  the  sale  was  reached 
shortly  after  noon.  Having  in  view  the  record  price  of  ;^572  bid  in  the  .same 
place  in  1898  for  a  perfect  copy  of  the  1786  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the  poet's 
works,  there  was  some  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  the  market  with 
respect  to  a  less  perfect  copy  of  the  original  issue  of  Burns's  poems.  The  book, 
which  was  no  part  of  the  late  Mr  Craibe  Angus's  collection,  has  had  the  title 
repaired,  and  has  been  bound  in  crimson  morocco  by  MacLehose.  Bidding 
was  started  at  ;^50.  Another  sovereign  was  offered,  and  a  similar  advance 
was  intimated  by  the  original  bidder.  The  competition  broke  down  at  that 
point,  and  the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Mr  James  Bishop,  of  Leith,  for  Mr 
Dinwoody,  of  Minneapolis,  for  £^1.  A  splendid  copy  of  the  second,  or 
Edinburgh,  edition,  having  the  autograph  of  Roberl  Browning  upon  the  title- 
page,  brought  ;^28,  and  an  uncut  copy,  bound  in  Spanish  morocco,  and 
bearing  the  autograph  of  Robert   Louis  Stevenson,  fetched  £\2.    los.     Lord 
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Byron's  copy  of  Burns's  Works  was  knocked  down  at  £8  15s,  and  a  volume 
made  up  of  Burns's  poems  and  poems  selected  from  the  works  of  Robert 
Fergussor,  £27.  The  feature  of  the  sale,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the  Burns 
manuscripts.  A  letter  from  the  poet  from  Auchtertyre  to^Mr  William  Nicol, 
of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  signed  in  full  Robert  Burns,  brought 
£^6.  Mr  William  Brown,  Edinburgh,  acquired  at  least  four  of  the 
seven  lots  known  as  the  Creech  manuscripts.  For  a  letter  to  Creech, 
the  publisher  and  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  manuscript  of 
"Willie's  Awa',"  he  paid  ;!^I32  ;  for  a  letter  to  Creech,  dated  Dumfries, 
April,  1792,  regarding  the  publication  of  50  pages  ot  new  material,  ^68  ; 
for  another  letter,  dated  Dumfries,  February,  1793,  asking  Creech  to  send 
him  20  copies  of  his  (Burns's)  book,  "as  I  mean  to  present  them  among 
a  few  great  folks  whom  I  respect,  and  a  few  little  folks  whom  I  love,'*^ 
£^2  ;  and  for  the  memorandum  of  agreement  with  Creech  respecting  the 
sale  of  the  property  in  Burns's  poems,  together  with  a  p.omissory  note 
for  180  guineas,  dated  October,  1787,  by  Creech  to  Burns,  endorsed  by 
Burns,  £31.  The  gem  of  the  collection  of  manuscripts  fell  to  Mr  Denham, 
of  London.  It  was  a  letter  to  Creech  from  Dumfries,  dated  30th  May 
(presumably  in  1793),  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  17  epigrams,  and  the 
song,  "  My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  grove,"  which  the  poet  enclosed. 
The  bidding  was  very  keen,  and  the  lot  was  ultimately  knocked  down 
to  Mr  Denham  for  £250.  A  letter  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated  1829, 
regarding  a  portrait  of  Burns  to  be  inscribed  to  the  great  novelist, 
brought  three  guineas  ;  and  five  letters  by  R.  H.  Cromek,  dated  in  1808, 
regarding  the  publication  of  the  London  edition  of  Burns's  works,  £4 
15s.  To  the  representative  of  the  Transatlantic  purchaser  went  the  chief 
item  in  the  Craibe  Angus  library.  It  was  the  presentation  cop)-  of  the 
second  edition,  in  two  volumes,  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  author 
to  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  with  inscription  by  Burns.  The  books 
are  in  the  original  boards,  blue  with  white  backs.  After  keen  bidding 
the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Mr  Dinwoody's  representative  for  £250. 
Volume  six  of  an  edition  of  Laurence  Stern's  works  originally  issued  in 
seven  volumes,  was  the  next  item  of  interest.  It  had  been  the  property 
of  Burns,  and  its  pages  bear  characteristic  marginalia  in  the  Ayrshire 
bard's  handwriting.  The  little  volume,  after  spirited  competition,  became 
the  property  of  Mr  Brov/n,  Edinburgh,  for  £80.  Part  i  (uncut)  of  the 
first  edition  of  Fergusson's  poems,  in  its  original  wrapper,  and  bearing 
the  book-plate  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  fetched  ;^I7  ;  and  one  of  the  two 
copies  known  to  exist — the  other  being  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow — 
of  the  editio  princeps  of  Burns's  "Jolly  Beggars"  brought  ^'26.  Uncut, 
and  originally  issued  at  twopence,  the  copy  cost  Mr  Angus  20  guineas. 
An  octavo  volume  of  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Burns,"  published  in  1828, 
ontaining  unpublished  manuscript  notes  on  Burns  by  a  contemporary  who 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  during  the  closing  years  of  the  poet's  life, 
went  to  Mr  John  Grant,  Edinburgh,  for  £42.  The  day's  sales  realised  ;i^i524, 
which,  with  ;i^300  as  the  result  of  Monday's  sale,  makes  a  total  of  ;C^S24  for 
the  two  days.  —  Glasi:[ow  Herald. 
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MAUCHLINE.— Death  ok  Mrs  A.  Hamilton.— In  the  death  of 
Mrs  Alexander  Hamilton,  The  Castle,  another  of  the  links  which  connect  us 
with  the  past,  and  more  especially  with  the  poet  Burns,  has  baen  broken.  The 
deceased  lady  was  married  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  commonly  called  "The 
Bailie,"  who  was  son  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  Burns's  first  patron,  of  whom  mention 
is  frequently  made  in  his  works,  and  in  whose  house  the  Poet  was  married. 
Daughter  of  an  English  clergyman,  Mrs  Hamilton  came  to  reside  at  Mauchline 
at  her  marriage,  and  was  a  widow  foi  the  lo.ig  space  of  45  years.  At  her  death 
she  was  84  years  of  age,  and  her  memory  being  unimpairid  she  could  relate 
many  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  bygone  times  and  associations  with  many  who 
had  known  Burns  well,  but  who  are  now  all  passed  away. — [Glasgow  Herald, 
2rd  February,  1885.] 

Hamilton. — At  the  Castle,  Mauchline,  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  thj  84th  year 
of  her  age,  Mary  Jane  Gilbanks,  relict  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.,  writer. — 
Friends  will  please  accept  this  intimation. — [Glasgow  Herald,  3rd  February, 
1885.] 

W.   Innes  Addison,   Glasgow  University. 


MOTTO— ''  A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'   THAT:' 

^he  BuPRS  Fedepali©n 

INSTITUTED,  1885. 

Hon.  President. — The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  K.T. 


OFFICE-BEARERS. 


President. — Ex-Provost  Mackay,  }•?•>  Kihnarnock. 
Vice-Presidents — Sir  James  Sivewright,  K.C.M.G. 

Wm.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  36  Lilybank  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

Wm.   Freeland,  34  Garturk  Street,  Govanhill. 

Dr  Wm.  Findlay,  19  Westercraigs,  Dennistoun. 

David  Murray,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Grammar  School,  Kilmarnock. 

James  M'Culloch,  27  Rose  Street,  Garnethill,  Glasgow. 

J.  B.  MORISON,  Burns  Club,  36  Nicholson  Street,  Greenock. 

Robert  Ford.  142  Ingleby  Drive,  Dennistoun. 

J.  Thomson  Finulay,  Findlayson  Mouse,  Kilbowie  Road,  Clydebank. 

Thomas  Brown,  Hamilton. 

Geo.  Mackay,  Campsie. 

J.  S.  Jamieson,  344  Dumbarton  Road,  Tartick. 

Councillor  Hugh  Alexander.  Eastfield  House,   Rutherglen. 

J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  139  St.  Vincei*  Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  M'Callum,  Thornliebank. 

T.  B.  Morris,  Town  Clerk,  Stirling. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Captain  D.  Sneddon,  J. P.,   Kilmarnock. 
Assistant  Secretary. — Thos.  Amos,  M.A.,   Kilmarnock. 
Hon.  Treasurer. — Joseph  Brockie,  J. P.,  Royal  Bank,  Kilmarnock. 
Editor,  ''Burns  Chronicle:'' — D.  M'Naught,  J.P.,  Benrig,  Kilmaurs. 
Auditors. — GEORGE  DUNLOI",  The  "  Standard"  Offic*,  Kilmarnock. 
David  Murray,   M.A.,  B.Sc,  Kilmarnock. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  The  Federation  shall  consist  of  an  Hon.  President,  Executive  Council,  and 

the  afliliated  members  of  each  Club. 

II.  The  Executive  Council  '^2\\  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Hon. 

Secretary,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Editor  of  Annual  Burns  Chronicle,  and  two 
Auditors — all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  and  be  eligible  for  re- 
election— also  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  each 
affiliated  club,  and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  as  Burnsites  nominated 
by  the  Executive. 

III.  AH  Past  Presidents  of  the  Federation  shall  ex  officio  be  members  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  FEDERATION. 

I,  To  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  bond  of  fellowship  existing  amongst  the 
members  of  Burns  Clubs  and  kindred  societies  by  universal  affiliation. 

3.   To  superintend  the  publication  of  works  relating  to  Burns. 

3.  To  acquire  a  fund  for  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  Holograph  Manu- 
scripts and  other  Relics  connected  with  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Poet, 
and  for  other  purposes  of  a  like  nature,  as  the  Executive  Council  may 
determine. 

RULES. 

I,  The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  shall  be  at  Kilmarnock,  the  town  in 
which  the  Federation  was  inaugurated  and  carried  to  a  practical  issue, 
and  which  contains  the  only  properly  organised  Burns  Library  and  Museum 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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2.  Properly   organised    Burns    Clubs,    St.    Andrew's    Societies,    and    kindred 

Associations  may  be  admitted  to  the  Federation  by  application  in  writing 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  enclosing  copy  of  Constitution  and  Rules. 

3.  The    Registration   fee   is    21s.,   on   receipt    of  which   the    Diploma  of  the 

Federation  shall  be  issued,  after  being  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
President  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

4.  Members  of  every  Burns  Club  or  Kindred  Association  registered  by  the 

Federation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pocket  Diploma  on  payment  of 
IS.      (  These  payments  are  final — not  annual. ) 

5.  The  Funds  of  the  Federation  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council  for 

the  purposes  before  mentioned. 

6.  A    meeting   of  the   Executive  Council  shall  be  held   annually  during   the 

Summer  or  Auiumn  months  at  such  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Office-Vjearers,  when  reports  ou  the  year's  transactions  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hori.  Treasurer  and  Office-bearers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

7.  A  meeting  of  the  Office-bearers  shall  take  place  some  time   before    the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  same. 

8.  That  each   Federated    Club    shall    subscribe    los   6d    per    annum    towards 

the  fund  for  the  publication  of  the  Burns  Chronicle. 

9.  Notice  of  any  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Constitution  or  Rules  of  the 

Federation,  to  be  considered  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  must  be  sent  in 
writing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  not  later  than  the  31st  March. 

BENEFITS. 

1.  Registered  Clubs  are  supplied  free  with  copies  of  newspapers  containing 

accounts  of  meetings,  demonstrations,  &c. ,  organised,  conducted,  or 
attended  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation,  and  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Kilmarnock  Burns  Club. 

2.  Exchange  of  fraternal  greetings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Poet's  natal  day. 

3.  Members  of  Registered  Clubs,  who  have  provided  themselves  with  pocket 

diplomas,  are  entitled  to  attend  meetings  of  all  Clubs  on  the  Roll  of  the 
Federation,  they  being  sul:)ject  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  visited,  but  having 
no  voice  in  its  management  unless  admitted  a  member  according  to 
local  form. 

4.  Members   are   entitled   to   be   supplied,    through    the   Secretaries  of  their 

respective  Clubs,  with  copies  of  all  works  published  by  the  Federation,  at 
a  discount  of  33^  per  cent. 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  FEDERATION. 

BuRNs's  Holograph  Manuscripts  in  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum, 
with  Notes,         ......  1S89 

Burns's  Chronicle  and  Club  Directory,        1892 

„  1893 

,,  »  1894 

1895 
„  1896 

1897 
1898 
,,  ..  1899 

,,  ,,  1900 

,,  ,,  (out  of  print)  1901 

,,  ,,     ,,      1902 

1903 

A  few  copies  of  the  back  vols,  may  still  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon, 
Secretary.     Increased  prices  are  charged  when  the  vols,  are  out  of  print. 
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MINUTES    OF    THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF    THE 

BURNS  FEDERATION. 


Balmoral  Hotel, 
EDINBURGH,  j//?  September,  /goj. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Burns  Federation 
was  held  here  to-day  at  1 1. 30  a.m.  The  following  representatives  from 
Federated  Clubs  were  present : — • 

No.  o,  Kilmarnock. — Ex-Provost  Mackay,  J. P.,  (presiding)  ;  Capt.  D. 
Sneddon,  J. P.;  D.  M 'Naught,  J. P.;  and  T.  Amos,  M.A. 

No.  I,  London. — J.   C.  Brown,  president. 

No.  9,  Glasgow  Royalty. — Messrs  M'Culloch  and  Hamilton. 

No.  13,  St.  Andrews. — Messrs  Brown  and  Duncan. 

No.  21,  Greenock. — Messrs  Bruce,  Anderson,  Buchanan,  and  Nicol. 

No.  22,  Edinburgh. — -Messrs  Clunie,  and  Martin  Hardie,  R.S.A. 

No.  30,  Glasgow  Rosebery. — Messrs  Bayne  and  Armour. 

No.  50,  Stirling. — Councillor  Ridley  Sandeman. 

No.  53,  Govan  Fairfield. — Messrs  Maltman  and  Peacock. 

No.  57,  Thornliebank. — Messrs  M'Callum,  Neilson,  and  Marshall. 

No.  66,  Crossgates. — Messrs  Dall,  Ness,  and  Guthrie. 

No.  67,  Glasgow  Carlton. — Messrs  Cameron  and  Pearson. 

No.  76,  Brechin. — Mr  W.  G.  M.  Cameron. 

No.  79,  Corstorphine. — Messrs  Murray,  Darge,  Smith,  M 'Gown,' and 
Wallace. 

No.  83,  Glasgow  Co-operative. — Mr  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter. 

No.  88,  Glasgow  Caledonian. ^Messrs  Muirhead  and  Dunn. 

No.  89,  Sunderland. — Mr.  Turner. 

No.  91,  Shettleston. — Messrs  Hogg  and  Gilmour. 

No.  94,  Uphall. — Messrs  A.  Cook,  Gilchrist,  and  Mutter. 

No.  96,  Jedljurgh. — Councillor  Small. 

No.  100,  Hamilton  Mossgeil.— Messrs  Brown  and  Lindsay. 

No.  105,  Rutherglen.  —  Messrs  Stewart  and  M'Kie. 

No.  Ill,  Edinburgh  Southern. — Messrs  Walker,  Gait,  and  M'Laren, 

No.  113,  Vale  of  Leven,  Glencairn. — Mr  A.  Campbell. 

No.  115,  Kippen  and  District. — Messrs  Muirhead  and  Jackson. 

No.  123,  Auchinleck. — Mr  W.  Fleming. 
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No.  124,  Edinburgh  Ninety. — Messrs  Lawson,  Irvine,  Clues,  and  Mackay. 

No.  125,  Blackburn  on  Almond. — Messrs  Middleton,  Samson,  and 
Smith. 

No.  126,  Falkirk. — Messrs  Watson,  Johnston,  and  White. 

No.  128,  Cowdenbeath  Glencairn. — Messrs  Thomson,  Bonnar,  James 
Wilson,  and  John  Wilson. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  intimated  from  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  President 
of  Edinburgh  Club  ;  Robert  P'ord,  Dr  William  Findlay,  and  J.  S.  Jamieson, 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Federation  ;  John  Adam,  V.P. ,  No.  48  ;  J.  Edward 
Campbell,  Secy. ,  No.  48;  Wm.  M'llwraith,  President,  No  60;  Rev.  Wm. 
Brownlie,  V.P. ,  No.  73  ;  J.  Orr  Robertson,  Secy.  No,.  87  ;  Archd.  Clark,  jr., 
Secy.,  No.  100  ;  Wm.  Wilson,  Secy.,  No.  121  ;  and  Mr  Kennedy,  Aberfoyle. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  Chairman,  Ex-Provost  Mackay,  expressed  his 
delight  at  seeing  such  a  large  gathering  of  delegates  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Federation  in  Edinburgh. 

The  ]Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  was  also  submitted  and  passed.  The  total 
Income  of  the  year  was  shown  to  be  £35  7s  6d  ;  total  expendtture,  £17  6s  ; 
and  the  credit  balance  in  bank.  £158   13s  id. 

Mr  D.  M'Naught,  Editor  of  the  Chronicle,  reported  that  the  whole 
impression  of  the  C"/4r^«'(r/<'  was  sold  out  last  year.  He  also  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  subscription  of  half-a-guinea  from  the  Clubs  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  subsidy  to  the  Chronicle,  but  was  expended  in  procuring  as  much 
original  matter  as  possible  on  Burns  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Chronicle. 
Last  year  ;^iO  had  been  spent  in  this  way,  and  he  desired  that  the  grant  this 
year  should  be  continued,  and,  if  possible,  increased.  He  hoped  the  change 
of  date  of  publication  had  suited  the  Clubs,  and  promised  that  the  new  volume 
would  be  published  at  the  beginning  of  Deci.-mber.  In  repl)'  to  a  delegate  who 
asked  if  all  the  Clubs  notified  had  responded  to  the  call  of  half-a-guinea  for  the 
Chrotiicle,  Captain  Sneddon  said  that,  while  every  Club  had  not  yet  subscribed, 
the  Executive  Council  were  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  appeal  made  last 
year,  and  hoped  to  see  an  increase  next  year. 

The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Ex-Provost  Mackay,  proposed  by  Mr  C.  Martin  Hardie,  R.S.A.,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  President.  In  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  Mr  Thomas 
Brown,  Hamilton  ;  and  Mr  D.  B.  Morris,  Town  Clerk,  Stirling,  were  substi- 
tuted for  Mr  Thomas  Clark,  Hamilton  ;  and  Mr  Hunter,  Dumfries. 

Capt.  Sneddon,  Hon.  Secy. ;  Thomas  Amos,  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary  ; 
and  D.  M'Naught,  Editor  of  the  Chronicle,  were  unanimously  re-elected  ;  and 
Messrs  Murray  and  Dunlop,  Kilmarnock,  were  re-appointed  Auditors. 

Mr  Maltman,  Govan  Fairfield  Club,  suggested  that  in  the  next  publication 
of  the  Chronicle,  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  meeting  of  the  Clubs  should  be 
published. — This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Turner,  Sunderland,  asked  for  advice  and  assistance  in  getting 
speakers  to  propose  the  toast  of  "The  Immortal  Memory  of  Burns  "  on  the 
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•25th  of  January.      He  thought  that  an  interchange  of  speakers  would  be  stimu- 
lating and  helpful,  especially  to  Clubs  south  of  the  Tweed. 

The  I'resident  held  that  this  matter  was  outwith  the  sphere  of  the 
Federation. 

Mr  Hogg,  Shettleston,  asked  why  there  was  no  report  on  the  Burns 
Lectureship  Scheme. 

In  reply,  Capt.  Sneddon  said  that  Mr  Freeland,  Convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  laid  aside  by  illness.  The  matter  had  been  brought  before  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Fund,  and  on  tbe  advice  of  several  of  these  gentle- 
men, it  was  agreed  not  to  press  the  subject  at  present,  as  the  Trustees  could 
not  make  the  Lectureship  a  first  charge  on  the  Trust.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
by  keeping  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Trustees,  they  would  ultimately 
give  it  their  favourable  consideration. 

Mr  M'CuUoch,  Glasgow  Royalty  Club,  proposed  that  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  be  held  in  Stirling  on  the  first  Saturday  of  September,  1904. — This 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  grant  the  Editor  of  the  CJuviiicle  £10,  to  be  extended 
to  £15  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  contributions  for  the 
Chronicle.  Messrs  Nicol  and  Kerr  Bruce,  Greenock,  suggested  that  neighbour- 
ing Burns  Clubs  should  have  joint  friendly  meetings,  so  as  to  bring  members 
of  Burns  Clubs  into  closer  touch  with  each  other.  Such  meetings  had  proved 
&  great  success  in  Greenock. 

The  suggestion  met  with  approval. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  Capt.  Sneddon,  Mr  Amos,  and  Mr 
M 'Naught,  for  their  services  ;  and  the  Chairman,  Ex-Provost  Mackay,  had  a 
similar  compliment  paid  to  him. 


LUNCHEON      AND      DRIVE. 

The  delegates,  joined  by  their  lady  friends,  lunched  in  the  Balmoral  Hotel 
immediately  after  the  business  meeting.  The  company  numbered  more  than 
one  hundred.  Ex- Provost  Mackay  again  presided.  The  Chairman,  in  a  few 
eloquent  words,  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Edinburgh  Clubs  "  who  had  made 
arrangements  for  their  entertainment.  Mr  John  Irvine,  President  of  the  Ninety 
Club,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  Burns  Club,  the  Ninety  Club,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Southern  Club.  Mr  Martin  Hardie,  R.S.A.,  proposed  "The 
Prosperity  of  the  Burns  Federation,"  and  spoke  of  the  worthy  way  in  which  its 
aims  were  being  carried  out  by  its  office-bearers.  Capt.  Sneddon  briefly 
replied. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Edinburgh  Cluhs,  the  delegates  were  enter- 
tained to  a  drive  to  Dalmeny  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Hon. 
President  of  the  Federation.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  drive  much  appre- 
ciated. After  a  visit  to  Dalmeny  House  and  Barnbougle  Castle,  where  a 
photograph  of  the  parly  was  taken,  the  delegates  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

THOMAS  AMOS,  Hen.  Assist.  Sjcrctary. 
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No.  0.— KILMARNOCK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1808,  Federated  1885. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  George  Hotel,  25th  January,  at  8  p  m. 
President,  Matthew  Robertson,  J. P.,  Carthgale  ;  Vice-President, 
Captain  David  Vuille,  De  Walden  Terrace  ;  Secretary,  Thonias^ 
Amos,  M.A. ,  Sunnyside,  Glebe  Road  ;  Committee,  Ex-Provost 
Mackay,  J-P-.  Captain  Sneddon,  J-P-.  O-  M'Naught.,  J. P., 
Joseph  Brockie,  J.P.,  D.  Murray,  M.A. ,  B.Sc,  J.  Julian  Cameron,^ 
M.A..  John  Kerr,  B.  L.,  G.  A.  Innes,  F.E.  I.S.,  George  Dunlop, 
J. P.,  J".  B.  Wilson,  J.P.,  W.  M'Menan,  B.A.,  R.  D.  Tannahill, 
F.S.I.,  W.  Heron,  John  Newlands,  and  R.  Wylie. 

No.  I— LONDON  Robert  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1868.  Federated  18S5. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Various.  President,  J.  Clifford  Brox\  n, 
M.I.M.E.,  6  and  8  Lime  Street  Square,  E.C.  ;  Vice-President, 
A.  M'Killican,  Esq.,  15  Christchurch  Avenue,  Brondesbury,  N.W.  ; 
Secretary,  VV.  C.  Daniels,  Woodstock,  141  Osbaldeston  Road, 
Stoke-Newington,  N.  ;  Committee,  R.  Gunn  MacKav,  R.  W 
Murray,  H.  D.  Colvill-Scott,  F.  W.  Warren,  C.  J.  Wilkinson". 
Pimbury,  A.  Stephen,  T.  F.  Myers,  A.  R.  Molison,  John  Page 
James  Fowler,  E.  J.  Milner-Allen,  Harold  Clunn.       142  members' 

No.  2.— ALEXANDRIA  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1884.  Federated  1885! 
Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Village  School,  First  Friday  each 
month,  7.30  p.m.  President,  James  M'Farlane,  Linnbrane 
Terrace  ;  \'ice- President,  Matthew  Campbell,  29  Susannah  Street, 
Alexandria  ;  Treasurer,  Donald  Campbell,  116  Bank  Street, 
Alexandria  ;  Secretary,  Duncan  Carswell,  Linnbrane  Terrace ; 
Committee,  Walter  Calder,  Donald  M'\'ean,  John  M'Gown,  Arch. 
Woderspoon,  Thos.  M'Nicol,  and  Arch.  M'Farlane.    25  members. 

No.  3.— GLASGOW  Tam  o'  Shanter  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1880. 
Federated  1885.  President,  J.  P.  Thomson,  14  West  End  Park 
Street,  Glasgow;  Vice-President,  A.  Crawford,  1 18  Main  Street, 
Rutherglen  ;  Secretary,  John  Carmichael,  158  St.  George's  Road, 
Glasgow ;  Committee,  J.  K.  Watson,  John  Smith,  John  Muir, 
Wm.  Kelly,  Ro.:)ert  Milne,  G.  L.  Cumming,  Robert  Lees,  Peter 
Mathieson,  and  ex-President  Charles  Marshall. 

No.  4.— CALLANDER  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1877.  Federated  1885. 
President,  William  Russell  ;  Secretary,  James  S.  Anderson, 
Callander. 

No.  5.— ERCILDOUNE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  24th  January,  1885. 
Federated  26th  November,  1885.  President,  William  Kerr, 
Earlston  ;  Vice-Presidents,  T.  Murdison  and  A.  Nicol,  Earlston  ; 
Secretary'  and  Treasurer,  Archibald  Black,  Aitchisons'  Place, 
Earlston  ;  Committee,   Messrs  Grieve,  Wallace,  Bone,  Aitchison, 
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Cameron,   Douglas,   Stafford,   Miles,  Fox,  Noble,  Wight,  ^Tonroe, 
Blackadder,  and  Huggans.      loo  members. 

No.  6. — ALLOA  Burns  Club  (formerly  Alloa  Flaggis  Club).  Instituted 
1873.  Federated  1896.  President,  Thomas  Young,  Corn  Ex- 
change Buildings  ;  Vice-Presidents,  John  Colville,  P^enton  Street, 
and  A.  P.  Shearer,  Mar  I'lace  ;  Secretary,  R.  Tait  Melville,  44 
Mill  Street,  Alloa  ;  Committee,  Wm.  Galloway,  Geo.  Burton,  and 
Robert  Smith. 

No.  7.— GLASGOW  Thistle  Burns  Club.  Instituted  loth  March,  1882. 
Federated  1885.  President,  James  Mearchant,  136  Govan  Street, 
S.S.  ;  \'ice-President,  Alexander  Kennie,  41  Cuml^erland  Street, 
S.S.  ;  Treasurer,  A.  Kerr,  24  Thistle  Street,  S.S.  ;  Secretary,  John 
Peters,  150  Main  Street,  Anderston  ;  Committee.  R.  Crockhart, 
D.  Douglas,  D.  Liddell,  John  Frame.      Limited  1040  members. 

Nu.  8.— MORPETH  AND  DISTRICT  Burns  Club  (dormant).  Last  Secre- 
tary, John  Dobson,  Oldgate  Street,  Morpeth. 

No.  9.— GLASGOW  Royalty  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1882.  Federated 
1886.  Acting  Honorary  President,  James  M'CuUoch  ;  President, 
John  M'Guffie,  143  Argyle  Street.  (Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  James 
Martin,  133  Albert  Street,  Tovvnhead,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  Wni. 
C.  Rodger,  44  Bath  Street,  Glasgow;  Committee,  James  M'Nicoll, 
Thomas  Graham,  W.  D.  Goudie,  John  Gibson,  Daniel  Douglas, 
Janies  Hamilton.      170  members. 

No.  10.— DUMBARTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1859.  Federated  1st  July, 
1886.  Place  of  Meeting,  Elephant  Hotel.  President,  Chas.  M. 
Stevenson,  Clydesdale  Bank  House,  Dumbarton  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Wm.  Mayer,  Norwell  House,  Dumbarton,  and  Capt.  Cockburn, 
Bruce  Cottage,  Dumbarton  ;  Secretary,  Jas.  M 'Gilchrist,  Gasworks 
House,  Dumbarton;  Committee,  Dr  M'Lachlan,  M.D.  ;  Dean  of 
Guild  Kirk,  Major  Thomson,  Provost  MacFarlan,  Capt.  M'Farlane, 
Dr  Little,  M.D.,  and  Messrs  John  M'Phee  and  Wm.  Baird. 

No.  II. — CHESTERFIELD  Burns  Society.  President,  Robert  Howie, 
Ashgate  Road  ;  \^ice- Presidents,  D.  S.  Anderson,  West  Park  ; 
Dr  Goodfellow,  Old  Road,  Brompton  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  George 
Edward  Drennan,  77  Salter  Gate,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 

No.  12.— BARROW-IN-FURNESS  Burns  Club.  Federated  1886.  Pre- 
sident, Samuel  Boyle,;  Secretary,  Alexander  M 'Naught,  4  Ramsden 
Square,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

No.  13.— ST.  ANDREWS  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1869.  Federated  1886. 
President,  Walter  Mitchell,  Queen's  Gardens,  St.  Andrews  ;  \'ice- 
President,  William  Blyth,  Star  Hotel,  St.  Andrews ;  Secretary, 
W.  G.  M.  Brown,  116  South  Street,  St.  Andrews;  Treasurer, 
M.  Power ;  Committee,  Provost  Murray,  Rev.  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Councillor  Conacher,  Wm.  Duncan,  and  George  G.  Fisher. 
Membership  150. 

No.  14. — DUNDEE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  i860.  Federated  1886.  Place 
and  date  of  meeting,  36  Nethergate,  Dundee,  1st  Wednes- 
day of  every  month,  at  8.30  p.m,  President,  D.  R.  Roberts, 
36  Nethergate,  Dundee  ;  Vice-President,  Charles  Wood,  36  Nether- 
gate, Dundee;  Secretary,  James  Binny,  36  Nethergate,  Dundee; 
Treasurer  and  Librarian,  E.  Dobson  ;  Curator,  John  A.  Purves  ; 
Committee,  D.  Maclagan,  John  Laycock,  and  J.  C.  Niven  ; 
Auditors,  Thomas  Bennett  and  R.  H.  Robertson.     60  members. 
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No.  1 5. ^BELFAST  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1872.  Federated  1886. 
President,  W.  H.  Anderson,  East  Hillbrook,  Holywood  ;  Vice- 
President,  Peter  Galloway  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Barclay 
M'Conkey  ;  Auditor,  James  Gemmel  ;  Committee,  A.  M'Cowatt, 
J.  Denvar,  W.  Campbell,  J.  L.  Russell,  J.  Jenkins,  A.  E. 
IM'Farlane.     64  members. 

ijJo.  16.— SYDNEY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1880.  Federated  1886. 
President,  Alex.  Kethel,  J.  P.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  James  Muir  and 
Thomas  Lamond  ;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Bain  ;  Secretary,  VV.  Telfer, 
School  of  Arts,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.     400  members 

No.  17.— NOTTINGHAM  Scottish  Society  Burns  Club  (dormant). 
Federated  1S86. 

No.  18.— LIVERPOOL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1877.  Federated  1886. 
Seeretary  and  Treasurer,  James  M 'William,  8  Normanby  Street, 
Liverpool.      ICX)  members. 

No.  19.— AUCKLAND  Burns  Club  and  Literary  Society.  Instituted  1884. 
Federated  1886.  President,  James  Stewart,  C.E.,  Shortland 
Street,  Auckland  ;  Vice-Presidents,  George  Fowlds,  James 
M'Farlane,  A.  Moncur  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Dunn,  c/o  Messrs 
Brown,  Barrett,  &  Co.  ;  Secretary,  John  Horn,  Wellington  Street  ; 
Committee,  Alex.  Wright,  Arthur  Dunn,  William  Moncur,  Earnest 
Jones,  William  Stewart. 

No.  20.— AIRDRIE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated  1886. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Royal  Hotel,  January  25th,  6.45 
p.m.  President,  Lieut. -Col.  Peter  Spence,  V.D. ,  Northfield, 
Airdrie  ;  Mce- President,  John  B.  Allen,  Ruthven  Bank, 
Airdrie  ;  Secretary,  R.  C.  Piatt,  72  South  Bridge  Street,  Airdrie  ; 
Treasurer,  D.  Johnston,  Hallcraig  Street,  Airdrie. 

No.  21.— GREENOCK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1802.  Federated  1886. 
Place  of  meeting.  Club  Rooms,  Nicholson  Street.  Hon  President, 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ;  President,  Colin  M'Culloch,  Town 
Clerk,  Municipal  Buildings,  Greenock  ;  Vice-Presidents,  James 
Nicoll,  Accountant,  Bank  Street,  Greenock,  J.  H.  Hutcheson, 
Shipuilder,  Port-Glasgow  ;  Joint  Secretaries,  A.  Kerr  Bruce,  47 
Brougham  Street,  Greenock,  Hugh  N.  Whitelaw,  Messrs  D.  &  J. 
Dunlop,  shipbuilders,  Port-Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Hugh  Ritchie, 
Accountant,  Municipal  Buildings  ;  Directors,  J.  B.  ^Iorison,  A. 
T.  Anderson.  W.  B.  Ingram,  James  L.  Gilloran,  William  Wilson, 
James  Buchanan  ;  Director  of  Music,  Gilbert  Moffat  ;  Librarian, 
J.  M'K.  Farquhar.  Clul)  rooms  are  open  daily  ;  keys  with 
Curator  on  premises,  36  Nicholson  Street.  Library  has  valuable 
collection  of  editions  of  Burns,  Ferguson,  Gait,  &c. ,  and  on  the 
walls  are  numerous  signed  portiaits  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  country  who  are  honorary  members  of  the  Club.  The  Club 
makes  a  sjiecial  feature  of  inter-visitation  meetings  with  Burns 
Clubs  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Strangers  are  always  welcome  to 
attend  Club  meetings  The  (ireenock  Club  is  the  oldest  Club  in 
the  world. 

No.  22.— EDINBURGH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1848.  Federated  1886. 
President,  Robert  Cranston,  City  Treasurer,  33  Princes  Street  ; 
Vice-President,  Archibald  Menzies.  S.S.C.,  22  Rutland  Street  ; 
Secretary,  George  T.  Clunie,  CA. ,  2  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Treasurer,  J.  A  Trevelyan  Sturrock,  .S.S.C.,  34  Castle 
Street.  Members  of  Council,  Thomas  Carmichael,  S.S.C.,  J. 
Miller  Craig,  W.   Eraser  DoMe,  James  Ewart,  James  L.   Ewing, 
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'  H.  B.  Ezard,  L.  D.S. ,  James  Ford,  J.  W.  Forbes,  Andrew  Gordon, 

C.  Martin  Hardie,  R.S.A.,  T.  N.  ilepburn,  Robert  Hogg,  J.  M. 
Henry,  Andrew  Isles,  R.  A  Lindsay,  S.S.C. ,  J^mes  Masterton, 
W.  Bertram  Miller,  Samuel  M.  Murray,  William  Robertson, 
S.S.C,  Walter  J.  Robertson,  and  J.  B.  Sutherland. 

No.  23. — ADELAIDE    South    Australian   Caledonian    Society.      Instituted 

1881.  Federated  1886.  Chief,  John  Wyles,  J.  P.,  Pirie  Street, 
Adelaide  ;  Chieftain,  T.  W.  Fleming,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide  ; 
Chieftain,  Alex.  Dowie,  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide  ;  Treasurer,  D. 
W.  Gray,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide  ;  Secretary,  H.  G.  M'Kittrick  ; 
Society's  Office  Address,  70  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  S.A.  ;  Hon. 
Auditors,  D.  Nicholson  and  A.  Ronald  Scott ;  Committee,  D.  W. 
Melvin,  R.  H.  Crawford,  Philip  Tod,  John  Drummond,  T.  H. 
Smeaton,  George  Fowler  .Stewart,  James  Murray.  Branches  of 
the  S.A.  Caledonian  Society  established  in  Port  Adelaide,  Gawler, 
Mount  Gambler,  Port  Augusta,  Millicent,  Port  I'irie. 

No.  24.— GLASGOW  Bank  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S44.  Federated  in 
1886.  President,  William  Bowie,  220  Buchanan  Street ;  Vice- 
President,  Robert  Johnston,  Spoutmouth  ;  Treasurer,  Alex.  Gray, 
97  Great  Hamilton  Street;  .Secretary,  John  Gentle,  116  Gallow- 
gate,  Glasgow.      150  members. 

No.  25.— WINNIPEG  St.  Andiew's  Society.  Federated  in  1886.  Chief, 
W.  A.  Dunbar  ;  Secretary,  David  Philip,  Government  Buildings, 
Winnipeg,  Man.      Rooms,  Unity  Hall,  Hain  Street. 

No.  26. — PERTH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1873.  Federated  on  19th  June, 
1886.  President,  William  Whitelaw,  Huntingtower  Park,  by 
Perth  ;  Vice-President,  Dr  Holmes  Morrison,  Marshall  Place ; 
Treasurer,  William  Stevenson,  Balhousie  Villas  ;  .Secretary,  James 
Harper,  68  St.  John  Street,  Perth.  Meet  in  Salutation  Hotel, 
Perth.     80  members. 

No.  27.— GLASGOW  Springbuni  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1884.  Federated 
25th  June,  1886.  Place  of  Meeting,  Mr  T.  D.  Wilson's  Rooms, 
771  Springburn  Road.  President,  Councillor  G.  Brodie  Breeze, 
The  Tower,  Balgrayhill,  .Springburn,  Glasgow  ;  \'ice-President, 
Robert  Gibson,  400  Parliamentary  Road,  Glasgow ;  Secretary, 
Thos.  Forsyth,  36  Elmvale  Street,  Springburn,  Glasgow  ;  Com- 
mittee, Messrs  C.  Henderson,  W.  D.  Wilson,  John  Flint,  James 
Bryce,  and  John  Stewart.      40  members. 

No.  28.— The  JOLLV  BEGGARS  Burns  Club,  Mauchline. 

No.  29.— BOLTON  Junior  Burns  Club.  Instituted  6th  September,  i88r. 
federated  1886.  President,  Peter  Nisbet  ;  Vice-President,  James 
Flockart ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Harry  George,  32  Halstead 
Street,  The  Hairegh,  Bolton.     82  members. 

No.  30.— BLACKBURN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1883.  Federated  1886. 
President,  William  Ferguson,  40  Ainsworth  Street  ;  Mce- President, 
James  Shorrock,  116  Darwen  Street  ;  Secretary,  William  Ferguson, 
40  Ainsworth  Street,  Blackburn  ;  C'ommittee,  |.  .Smith,  J.  Robert- 
son, John  Graham,  and  J.  W.  Wells,  M.B.,  C.Nl.  Special  features 
of  Club,  to  celebrate  the  poet's  natal  day,  January  25,  &c.,  and 
study  of  literature  generally. 

No.  31.— SAN  FRANCISCO  Scottish  Thistle  Club.     Instituted  i8th  March, 

1882.  Federated  1886.  Royal  Chief,  W.  A.  Dawson,  Hughes' 
Hotel  ;  Chieftain,  Andrew  Ross,  1208 A  Howard  Street  ;  Treasurer, 
John  Ross,  26  Eddy  Street  ;  Recorder,  George  W.  Paterson,  801 
Guerrero  .Street.      250  members. 
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No.  32.— NEWARK  Caledonian  Club.  Federated  in  1886.  I'resident,  John 
Iluggan  ;  Treasurer,  Paul  Buchanan,  corner  of  i6lh  Avenue  and 
Herf^en  Street  ;  Secretary,  John  Hogg,  Caledonian  Club,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

No.  33  —GLASGOW  Haggis  Club.  Instituted  1872.  Federated  1886. 
riace  and  date  of  meeting,  '"  M'Culloch's,"  109  Argyle 
.Street  ;  last  Friday  of  Pebruary,  March,  April,  .September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  at  8  o'clock.  I'resident,  Robert  W. 
Turner,  (iallamatta,  Maxwell  Park,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President, 
Bailie  David  Willox,  48  Burgher  Street,  Parkhead,  Glasgow  ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Jose|)h  Martin,  Solicitor,  163  West  (ieorge  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Thomas  Macfarlane,  90  -Stirling  Road, 
(ilasgow.      Special  feature,   "  .Social.'' 

No.  34.— GLASCiGWCarrickClub.  Instituted  25th  January,  1859.  Federa- 
ted 22nd  January,  1887.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  62 
Glassford  .Street,  (ilasgow  ;  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  8  p.m. 
President,  Duncan  Norval,  Reside  Cottage,  New  Cathcart  ;  Vice- 
President,  Matthew  Ferguson,  412  Parliamentary  Road,  tjlasgow  ; 
Secretary,  Wm.  Brownlie,  li  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow;  Treas- 
urer, Robert  Norval,  8  Park  Drive  .South,  Whileinch.  -Special 
features,  study  of  Burns  Literature. 

No.  35.— D.XLRV  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1826.  Federated  1S87.  Presi- 
dent, David  Johnstone,  Inspector  of  .Schools  ;  Vice-President, 
Robert  Fulton,  Writer  ;  -Seeretary  and  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Comrie,  Accountant,  Dairy,  Ayrshire.  This  is  the  oldest  known 
Burns  Club  with  an  unbroken  record  of  its  transactions  to  date. 
30  members.  The  anniversary  meeting  is  held  on  the  Friday  near- 
est 25th  January. 

No.  36.— GLASGOW  Rosebery  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated 
1887.  President,  H.  P.  Bayne,  36  Annette  Ssreet,  Crossbill  ;  Vice- 
President,  Alex.  Pollock,  52  West  Nile  Street  ;  -Secretary,  Charles 
V.  M'Pherson,  3  Holmhead  Crescent,  Cathcart,  (ilasgow;  Treas- 
urer, Wm.  (iraham,  35  Carfin  Street,  (iovanhill  ;  Director  of  Music, 
J.  F.  M'Donald  ;  Librarian,  John  Smith  ;  Committee,  J.  .S.  Jamie- 
sou,  James  Angus,  William  Davidson,  George  Armour,  Dr  Biggs, 
and  j.  F.  MacDonald.  A  series  of  lectures  given  during  the  winter 
session. 

^'f-  37- — DOLL.VR  Burns  Club.  Instituted  14th  January,  1887.  Federated 
29th  December,  1887.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Castle 
Campbell  Hotel  ;  25111  January  ;  7  p.m.  President,  James  Begg, 
Myrtle  Cottage,  Dollar;  V^ice- President,  Morton  I'ischer,  Klm- 
liank.  Dollar  ;  -Secretary,  John  .Murray,  Cairnpark  -Street,  Dollar  ; 
Treasurer,  John  Fleming,  Bloomfield,  Dollar  ;  Committee,  John 
Hunter,  John  M'Gruther,  P.  Nicol,  Richard  Malcolm,  Jas. 
M'Geachan,  A.  Ferguson.  Special  feature  of  the  Club,  to  give 
prominence  to  the  power  and  Ijeauty  of  .Scottish  -Song. 

No.  38.— GLASGOW  "Jolly  Beggars"  Burns  Club.  Federated  in  1888. 
\'ice- President,  David  Caldwell  ;  -Secretary,  James  (iillespie,  jun., 
80  (iloucester  Street,  Cilasgow. 

]Vo.  39.— GLASGOW  "  St.  David's  "  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887. 
Federated  1889.  President,  Henry  Cowan  ;  Secretary,  Alexander 
Porteous,  5  March  Street,  Slrathbungo,  Glasgow.  ^Ieetings  held 
at  163  Ingram  .Street,  (ilasgow. 

No.  40.— ABERDEEN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1889. 
President  James  M'Intosh,  50  Mushit  Hall. 
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No.  41.— DKNNISTOUN  Burns  Cluh.  Frisiituted  icS86.  Federated  1889. 
('resident,  Thomas  Baxter  ;  Vice- President,  W.  Williamson  ;; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  B.  M'Intosh,  300  Duke  Street. 
Clul)  Room,  lyoudon  Arms  Hotel,  (llasjjow.     25  members. 

No.  42. — CRIKKK    Burns    Cluh.  Instituted     1889.  Federated     1891. 

President,  Thomas  Fdvvards,  Dalearn  ;  Vice-President.  Bailie 
Williamson  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  Pickard,  Meadow 
Place,  Crieti;  Committee,  Provost  l''inlayson,  ex- Provost  Macyre- 
^or,  Charles  F.  Colville  (Town  Clerk),  John  Philips  {Herald 
Office),  S.  Mailland  Brown  (Teacher).     50  Members. 

No.  43.  —  (ILASGOW  Northern  Burns  Club.  Federated  in  1891. 
President,  T'eter  R.  MacArthur,  ir  Randolph  Place,  Mount 
I'lorida  ;  Vice- {'resident,  John  .S.  Hunter,  t,'^  West  Princes 
Street  ;  Treasurer,  John  Duncanson,  90  North  Frederick 
Street  ;  Secretary,  James  Weir,  216  New  City  Road  ;  Committee, 
James  M'Lay,  Mr  Machie,  C  Demangeat,  William  Reid,  A.  B. 
Mitchell,  Alex.  Macl>aughlan,  R.  W.  I'rench.     80  members. 

No.  44.  —  FORFAR  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890.  Federated  1891. 
President,  John  berguson.  .Mien  I?ank  ;  \'ice- President,  George 
S.  Nicholson  ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Rennie  ;  Secretary,  Henry  Rae, 
14  Montrose  Road,  Forfar.      150  members. 

No.  45.— CUMNOCK  Burns  Cluh.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1891. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Dumfries  Arms,  25th  January, 
8  p.m.  President,  W.  (i.  Ogiivy,  Clydesdale  Bank  ;  Vice- 
President,  Dr  M'(^)ueen,  Scjuare,  Cumnock;  Secretary,  H.  B. 
M  Culley,  Hazlebank,  Cumnock  ;  Committee,  Messrs  A.  B.  Todd, 
James  Muir,  W.  Hill,  W.  M'Lanahan,  H.  Black,  S.  Galbraith. 

No.  46.— WARWICKSHIRF  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1888.  Federated 
1891.  Secretary,  Robert  (ireenfield,  1'".  R.ll.S.,  Ranelagh 
Nursery,  Leamington. 

No.  47.— GLA.SGOW  St.  Rollox  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1889.  Fede- 
rated 1891.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  184  Castle  Street, 
(ilasgow,  last  Friday  of  October,  November,  December,  8  p.m. 
President,  Robert  Brown,  689  Duke  .Street,  (ilasgow ;  Vice- 
Pre-^ident,  John  Chalmers,  139  Kennedy  -Street,  (jlasgow  ; 
.Secretary,  Robert  J.  Carrulhers,  74  Alexandra  Parade,  Glasgow  ; 
Committee,  William  Cameron,  Thomas  Smith,  James  Murph}-, 
Adam  I'aterson,  Matthew  .Stevenson  ;  .Steward,  Thomas  .Smith  ; 
Treasurer,  Donald  Crawford,  184  Castle  Street.  24  members, 
limited  to  30. 

No.  48.  — PAISLKV  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1805.  Federated  189 1.  Place 
and  date  of  meeting.  Globe  Hotel,  Paisley,  first  Thursday 
of  each  month,  at  8.30  p.m.  President,  James  II.  Young, 
Fcclestoun,  Castlehead,  Paisle}' ;  Vice-President,  James  A.  D. 
MacKean,  8  Garthland  Place,  Paisley;  .Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
James  Fdward  Campbell,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Writer,  3  County  Place, 
Paisley.      Limited  by  constitution  to  40  members. 

No.  49.  -(;LAS(;0W  Bridget<m  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1870.  Federated 
1891.  President,  Daniel  Duncan,  140  Tn^ngate  ;  Vice- {'resident, 
I).  L.  .Stevenson,  i  Morris  Place;  -Secretary,  William  Cochran, 
190  West  (ieorge  -Street,  (jla.sgow  ;  Treasurer,  James  Murray  ; 
Assistant -.Secretary,  W.  .Stevenson  Cochran.      318  members. 

No.  50. —STIRLING  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1891. 
{'resident,  {).  B.  Morris,  Town  Clerk,  Stirling  ;  Vice- {'residents, 
John  Craig,  {.aurel  1  lill,  and  Alexander  .Sands,  Kildcan  ;  .Secretary, 
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Councillor  Ridley  Sandeman,  22  Forth  Crescent,  Stirling  ;  Trea- 
surer, J.  F.  Oswald,  Randolph  Crescent ;  Committee,  Treasurer 
Buchanan,  Councillor  Menzies,  Messrs.  R.  Whyte,  Ronald  Walker, 
R.  B.  J'hilip,  Alexander  Dun,  Beter  Hunter  Camero^i,  J.  E. 
Thurman  Weir,  T.  C.  Darling,  John  Brown,  Alexander  Love, 
T.  D.  M 'Donald. 

No.  51.— CHICAGO  Caledonian  Society.  Instituted  1883.  Federated  1892. 
Blace  of  meeting,  185  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Secretary, 
Charles  T.  Spence,  3002  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.      197  members. 

No.  52.— DUMFRIES  Mechanics' Burns  Club.  Instituted  18S4.  Federated 
1892.  Secretary,  James  Anderson,  55  St.  Michael  Street,  Dum- 
fries.    40  members. 

No.  53  — GOVAN  Fairfield  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  January,  1886. 
Federated  23rd  September,  1892.  Blace  and  date  of  meeting,  4 
Holm  Street,  Govan,  ist  Wednesday  of  month  September  to 
March.  Bresident,  William  Beacock,  92  llozier  Street,  Bartick  ; 
\'ice-Bresident,  James  Lean,  4  Langlands  Road,  (iovan  ;  Secretary, 
Charles  Maltman,  6  Broomloan  Road,  Guvan  ;  Treasurer,  Andrew- 
Torrance,  5  Mathieson  Street,  Govan  ;  Committee,  Hugh  Marr, 
William  Boyle,  and  William  Munro;  Honorary  Presidents,  Ex- 
Bailie  Hugh  Lymburn,  and  George  INIaclachlan.  Honorary  Vice- 
Bresident,  Thomas  Black. 

No.  54. — BERTH   St.  Johnstone  Burns  Club.      Instituted    1892.      Federated 

1892.  Secretary,  Thomas  Macgregor,  15  Balhousie  Street,  Berth. 

No.  55. — DERBY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1891.  Federated  1893  Secre- 
tary, George  M'Lauchlan,  49  Molineaux  Street,  Derby.  lOO 
members. 

No.  56.— MUIRKIRK  Lapraik  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federated  1893. 
Blace  of  meeting,  Eglinton  Arms  Hotel.  Bresident,  Andrew 
I'ringle,  Roxburgh  Blace,  Muirkirk  ;  Vice- Bresident,  Thomas  Weir, 
17  Mctoria  Buildings,  Muirkirk;  Secretary,  Hugh  Cameron, 
Victoria  Buildings,  Muirkirk  ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Bringle  ;  Com- 
mittee, Thomas  B.  Marshall,  Sam  Colville,  Robert  Colville,  David 
Greenwood,  Robert  Morrison,  Richard  Bell,  Alex.  Donald  Thos. 
Murray,  John  Armstrong,  John  Robertson.  .Special  features  of  the 
Club,  the  observance  of  Hallowe'en  and  25th  January. 

No.  57.— THORNLIEBANK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  January,  1891. 
Federated  13th  February,  1893.  Blace  of  meeting.  Village  Insti- 
tute. Bresident,  Malcolm  Jamieson,  Franklin  Terrace,  Thornlie- 
bank  ;  Vice-Bresident,  David  Marshall,  Campsie  Terrace,  Thorn- 
liebank  ;  Secretary,  John  Xeilson,  Lochiel  Terrace,  Thornliebank  ; 
15  members  of  Committee.  Special  feature  of  the  Club,  School 
Children's  Competition  for  singing  and  reciting  Burns's  songs  and 
poems. 

No.  58.— KIRKCALDY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1891.  Federated  1893. 
Secretary,  John  A.  Miller,  12  Quality  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

No.  59.— GOU ROCK  Jolly  Beggars' Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federa- 
ted 1894.  Bresident,  James  Adam,  Barklea,  Gourock  ;  Vice- 
Bresident,  D.  B.  Brown,  19  Binnie  Street,  Gourock  ;  Secretary, 
Alex.  Duthie.  9  Binnie  Street,  Gourock  ;  Treasurer,  Jas.  Wilson  ; 
Committee,  Messrs  Magrath,  M'Cracken,  Geddes,  Wilson,  and 
Wingate. 

No.  60— WOLVERHAMBTON  Burns  Club.     Instituted  1891.     Federated 

1893.  Secretary,  James  Killin,  Beechgrove,  Compton  Road, 
Wolverhampton.     81  members. 
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No.  6i.— GLASGOW-GLENCAIRN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890.  Fede- 
rated 1893.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  375  Paisley  Road, 
Glasgow.  Secretary,  James  Laing,  218  Watt  Street,  Glasgow. 
46  members  (limited  to  60). 

No.  62.— CUPAR  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federated  1893.  Presi- 
dent, H.  T.  Anstruther  ;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  E.  Grosset, 
M.A. ,  L. L.B.,  and  H.  Hilton  Brown  ;  Secretary,  Philip  SuUey^ 
F.S.A.,  Cupar  ;  Treasurer,  D.  Soutar. 

No.  63.— GLASGOW- MOSSGI EL  Burns  Club.    Instituted  1893.     Federatecf 

1893.  Secretary,  J.  M.  Blair,  186  Cumberland  Street,  Glasgow,, 
S.S.      50  members. 

No.  64. — BEITH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1892.  Federated  1893.  Secretary, 
James  S.  Anderson,  Craigwell,  Beith.     42  members. 

No.  65.— MUSSELBURGH  P^ederated  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1886. 
Federated  1894.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  M 'Donald's- 
Hall,  January  25th,  7.30  p.m.  President,  Robert  C.  Menzies, 
St.  Michael's,  Inveresk,  Musselburgh ;  Vice-President,  Provost 
Whitelaw,  Eskhill,  Inveresk,  Musselburgh  ;  Honorary  Secretary, 
William  Constable,  I  Inveresk  Terrace,  Musselburgh  ;  Honorary 
Treasurer,  W.  Stewart,  Monktonhall,  Musselburgh  ;  Committee^ 
Rev.  James  Sharp.  Dr  Robertson,  and  Messrs  W.  Andrew,  P. 
M'Ewan,  R.  D.  Blain,  W.  French,  Alex.  Mitchell,  and  James 
Paul.      200  members. 

No.  66.— CROSSGATES  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1889.  Federated  1894. 
Secretary,  Robert  Dall,  Addison's  Buildings,  Crossgates. 

No.  67. — GLASGOW   Carlton   Burns   Club.       Instituted    1894.       Federated 

1894.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  M'Culloch's  Restaurant, 
109  Argyle  Street,  first  Tuesday  of  the  Month,  at  8  p.m.  President, 
Thomas  Cameron,  212  St  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President, 
J.  H.  Pearson,  3  Cathkin  Avenue,  Rutherglen  ;  Secretary,  Johru 
Ballantine,  95  Bath  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Directors,  Messrs  James 
Tudhope,  James  Learmouth,  James  M'Kelvie,  William  Thomson, 
lames  Ballantine,  N.  J.  M'Culloch,  John  Anderson,  Andrew 
M'Lure.  Special  features  of  the  Club,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
memory  of  Burns,  and  the  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  of  its 
members  by  such  means  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  upon. 

No.  68.— GLASGOW  Sandyford  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  P^ederated 
1894.  Secretary,  Robert  S.  Brown,  121  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow.     200  Members. 

No.  69. — DUNEDIN  Burns  Club.  Federated  1894.  Secretary,  William 
Brown,  Choral  Hall,  Dunedin,  N.Z.     400  members. 

No.  70. — GLASGOW  St.  Rollox  "Jolly  Beggars"  Burns  Club.  Instituted 
1893.  Federated  1894.  Secretary,  Matthew  Ferguson,  64  .St. 
James'  Road  Glasgow. 

No.  71. — CARLISLE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated  1895. 
President,  Jamies  Porteous,  .Scotland  Road,  Hanwix,  Carlisle  ;. 
Vice-Presidents,  W.  Mather,  37  Chiswick  Street,  Carlisle,  M. 
Malcolm,  and  Dr  Bird  ;  Secretary,  John  Jardine,  20  Broad  Street, 
Carlisle  ;  Committee,  Messrs  Bowman,  Muir,  Meldrum,  Buckle. 
R.  Brown,  Jones,  G.  Brown,  Reid,  Caton,  Welsh,  arid  the  Rev. 
A.  Davidson.      50  members  inclusive. 

No.  72.  — PARTICK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated  1S95.  Sec- 
retary, William  Scott  Wyllie,  Writer,  149  St.  \'incent  Street, 
Glasgow.      155  members. 
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No.  T2i. — LENZIE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1894.  Federated  1896.  Secy., 
James  Moir,  The  Neuk,  Lenzie.     2>7  members. 

No.  74.— GLASGOW    Mauchline    Society.       Instituted     1888.        Federated 

1895.  Place  of  meeting,  Christian  Institute.  Glasgow.  President, 
Dr  Jas.  F.  Gemmill,  The  University,  Glasgow  ;  \'ice- {'resident,  W, 
Wilson,  511  Duke  Street,  Glasgow;  Secretary,  W.  Campliell, 
166  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Thus.  Killin,  168  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow.  Special  features  of  the  club,  to  afford 
relief  to  those  in  needful  circumstances,  to  oljtain  situations  to  per- 
sons of  good  character,  and  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  among 
those  connected  with  Mauchline  in  Glasgow  ;  to  erect,  endow,  hold, 
preserve,  and  manage  the  National  Burns  Memorial  and  Cottage 
Hornet,  Mauchline. 

No.  75. — KIR\  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1892.  Federated,  1896.  President, 
Alex.  Erskine  ;  Vice-President,  James  Reid  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas 
Sydes  ;  Secretary,  John  Macnair,  Sea  \'iew.  Kirn. 

No.  76.— BRECHIN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1894.  Federated  1896.  Sec- 
retary, Edward  W.  Mowat,  l  St.  Ninian's  Square,  Brechin.  230 
members. 

No.  77.— PAISLEY  Tannahill  Glcniffer  Burns  Clulj.  Instituted  2Slh 
September,  1892  ;  fused  and  reconstituted  on  4th  March,  1902. 
Federated  19th  March,  1896.  Place  of  meeting,  Globe 
Hotel,  Paisley.  President,  James  Orr,  6  George  I'lace,  Paisley  ; 
\'ice-Presidenc,  Rev.  W.  F.  Mills,  60  Love  Street,  Paisley. 
Secretary,  C.  Jayo  Gregg,  Herald  Office,  3  County  Place,  Paisley  ; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  Baird,  J.  P.,  6  Glenview,  Paisley.  Formed  to 
ensure  that  the  birtlul.iys  of  the  poets  Burns  and  Tannahill  will  be 
celebrated  in  a  suitable  manner  ;  to  encourage  the  study  of  their 
works  and  of  British  literature  in  general  ;  and  the  promotion  of 
social  and  friendly  intercourse  among  the  members. 

No.  78.  — GL.\SGOW  Ardgowan  Burns  Club.      Instituted   1893.      Federated 

1896.  Serretary,  John  Fairley,  160  Cathcart  Street,  Kingston, 
(jlasgow. 

]S'o.  79.— COKSTORPHINE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated 
1896.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Public  Hall;  quarterly; 
8  p.m.  President,  John  Darge,  Inspector  of  Works,  Ballochmyle, 
Corstorphine,  Mid- Lothian  ;  Vice-President,  James  E.  Cowan, 
Banker,  Sunnybank,  Corstorphine  ;  Secretary,  Wm.  K.  Murray, 
Inglewood,  Corstorphine ;  Bard,  Chas.  S.  .Smith  ;  Committee, 
Thos.  Allan,  Wm.  Baird,  Rev.  Jas.  I-'ergusson,  I).  B.  Geekie, 
Geo.  W.  T.  M'Gown,  Alex.  Morrison,  Wm.  Kalp,  John 
Wallace. 

No.  80.— DUNOON  Cowal  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1896.  Federated  1896. 
Secretary,  Waller  Grieve,  James  Place,  Dunoon.      224   members. 

No.  81.— CARSTAIRS  JUNCTION  Burns  Club.  Instituted  5th  April,  1896. 
Federated  28th  April,  1896.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Carstairs  Junction  Mutual  Hall,  7.30  p.m.,  Fridays.  President, 
A.  P.  Gray,  P.C. ,  Carstairs  Junction  Station  Hotel.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr  Vule,  Mr  Russell,  and  Mr  Milligan,  Carstairs 
Junction  ;  Secretary,  William  Neill,  Burnside  Cottages,  Carstairs 
function  ;  Treasurer,  James  Shaw  ;  Bard,  Alex.  Blake  :  Croupiers, 
Thomas  M'Ghee,  and  John  Dickson.  This  is  a  Railway  Irian's 
Club.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Business  Men,  all  are  Railway 
Servants  or  Officials  of  the  Railways  in  this  district. 

No.  82.— ARBROATH  Burns  Club.  Instituued  1888.  Federated  1896. 
Secretary,  Henry  Lorimer,  Solicitor,  25  Market  IMace,  Arbroath, 
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jjo.  83.— GLASGOW  Co-operative  Bums  Club.  Instituted  1896.  Federated 
1897.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  M'Culloch's  Restaurant, 
9  Maxwell  Street,  Glasgow  ;  first  Saturday  of  each  month  from 
October  till  May  ;  8  p.m.  President,  fas.  M'Murren  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert  Fraser  ;  Secretary,  \Vm.  Galbraith,  9  Renfrew  Road, 
South  Govan  ;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Brown,  57  Houston  Street,  Glas- 
gow, S.S.  Special  features  of  Club,  to  cultivate  and  foster  a  love 
and  appreciation  of  good  literature  amongst  its  members  and  friends, 
combined  with  genuine  admiration  for  the  works  of  the  Poet 
generally. 

No,  84.— ABINGTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1886.  Federated  1896, 
Secretary,  Robert  Colthart,  Arlxjry  Villa,  Abington.      83  members. 

No.  85.— DUNFERMLINE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1870.  Federated  1896. 
Seecretary,  Wm.  Fraser,  Free  Abbey  School,  Dunfermline.  24 
members. 

No.  86.— CUMNOCK  "Winsome  Willie"  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1856. 
Federated  1896.  Treasurer,  Hugh  Brown,  Cumnock.  50 
members. 

I^'o.  87.— CAM  PSIE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890.  P^ederated  1896.  Place 
and  date  of  meeting,  Lennox  Arms  Hotel,  last  Saturday 
every  month  ;  7.30  p.m.  President.  William  R.  Richmond, 
Muckroft  Cottage,  Lennoxtown  ;  Vice-President,  Peter  Kincaid, 
Main  Street,  Lennoxtown  ;  Secretary,  John  Britton,  Burnside 
Cottage,  Lennoxtown  ;  Memljers  of  Council,  A.  M'Lennan,  .S. 
Blakely,  J.  Pryde,  A.  Hosie,  J-  Gray,  J.  M 'Donald,  G.  Whyte,  J. 
O.  Robertson.  The  Club  holds  8  meetings  per  annum  for  the  study 
of  literature.     50  members. 

No.  88.— GLASGOW  Caledonian  Burns  Club.  Instituted  October,  1886. 
Federated  2nd  March,  1897.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
25  Caledonia  Road,  every  alternate  Tuesday  during  months  of 
September  till  April  inclusive  ;  8  p.m.  President,  John  Magarry, 
115  Ledard  Road,  Govanhill  ;  Treasurer,  George  Philips,  389 
Crown  Street,  S.S.;  Secretary,  John  Muirhead,  c/o  Crawford,  263 
Cumbernauld  Road,  Dennistoun. 

No.  89.— SUNDERLAND  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January  25th,  1897. 
Federated  March  24lh,  1897.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Palatine 
Hotel,  1st  and  3d  \Vedne.sday,  8  p.m.  President,  Hugo  MacCoU, 
St  Bede  Park,  Sunderland  ;  Vice-President,  Wm.  Ogilvie, 
2  Clarance  Terrace,  Willington,  Durham ;  Secretary,  M. 
Neilson,  61  Roker  Avenue,  Sunderland  ;  Committee,  W.  H. 
Turner.  R.  Archibold,  J.  Allan,  J.  F.  Crooks,  G.  Mackay,  J.  R. 
Johnstone.  Special  features  of  Club,  reading  of  papers,  annual 
Scottish  concert,  anniversary  dinner,  Hallowe'en  dance.  Lectures, 
&c. 

No.  90.— GARELOCHHEAD  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1895.  Federated 
1897.  Secretary,  John  Currie,  Station  House,  Garelochhead. 
Limited  to  60  members. 
No.  91.— SHETTLESTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25lh  January,  1897. 
Federated  i8th  August,  1897.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  106 
Eastmuir  Street,  Shettleston,  27th  October,  at  8  p.m.  President, 
Alexander  R.  Watt,  Woodend  Place,  Shettleston  ;  Vice-President, 
William  M'Lennan,  Cluny  Cottage,  Earlybraes,  Shettleston; 
Secretary,  Effingham  H.  Deans,  Deanbank,  Carmyle,  by  Gla.sgow  ; 
Hon.  Presidents,  W.  J.  Grant,  James  Mair,  and  Thomas  Hogg  ; 
Treasurer,  H.  V.  Reid,  13  Victoria  Buildings,  Shettleston. 
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No.  92. — KILBOWIE  Jolly  Beggars  Burns  Club.  Instituted  loth  Augustr 
1897.  Federated  26th  August,  1897.  I'lace  and  date  of  meeting, 
Cleddans  Hall,  Radnor  i'ark,  Clydebank,  on  2nd  Thursday  of  each 
month,  at  7.45  p.m.,  .September  to  April  inclusive  ;  President, 
Alex.  M'Donakl,  15  Janetta  Terrace,  Radnor  Park,  Dalmuir  j 
Vice-President,  William  Paterson,  2  Livingstone  Street,  Clyde- 
bank  ;  Secretary,  James  Dickson,  65  Livingstone  Street,  Clyde- 
bank ;  Hon.  President,  Dr  J.  S.  Robertson ;  Treasurer,  John 
Seright  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  D.  Robertson.  Special 
features  of  Club,  the  cultivation  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  Bard,  and  the  study  of  Scottish  literature  by 
reading  of  papers,  <.Vc. 

No.  93.— CLYDKBANK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1896,  Federated  1897. 
Secretary,  John  Murphy,  c/o.  James  NI'Haffy,  2  Kilbowie 
Gardens,  Clydebank. 

f^Q^  g^. — UPHALL  "Tarn  o'  Shanter "  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1895. 
Federated  1897.  Secretary,  Walter  Crawford,  Dechmont,  Uphall. 
Limited  to  60  members. 

j^Q_  95.— BOLTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  6th  September,  18S1.  Fede- 
rated 1897.  Place  of  meeting.  Swan  Hotel,  Bolton.  President, 
R.  H.  Swindlehurst,  Wyresdale  House,  Chorley  Old  Road, 
Bolton.  \'ice- ['resident,  Charles  Mallison,  Seymour  Road,  Astley 
Bridge  ;  .Secretary,  John  Watson,  21  Russell  Street,  Bolton  ; 
Treasurer,  Arthur  Graham,  35  Manchester  Road,  Bolton  ;  Com- 
mittee, W.  M'Nabb,  G.  Guthrie,  1*.  Halliday,  J.  Boyd,  J.  Graham, 
G.  P.  Robertson,  J.  Dickinson,  T.  Laidlaw,  G.  Begg,  C.  Fogg, 
C.  E.  M'Nabb,  and  J.  C.  Broadbent.  Special  features  of  the  Club, 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  National  Poets  and  the  ancient  Ballad 
Poetry  of  .Scotland  ;  annual  dinner,  January  25th  ;  annual  gather- 
ing and  dance,  Hallowe'en  night,  and  annual  country  ramble 
during  summer  months. 

]^T^^^5_j£I)i}Ul.^GH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  February,  1869.  Federated 
Federated  13th  November,  1897.  President,  Councillor  T.  S. 
Smail,  High  Street,  Jedburgh  ;  \'ice- President,  A.  R.  Telfer,  12 
Market  Place,  Jedliurgh  ;  .Secretary,  Peter  Telfer,  58  Castlegate, 
Jedburgh  ;  Committee,  J.  Wright,  R.  Wright,  Jas.  Cree,  Andrew 
Oliver,  R.  Halliday,  Geo.  Aitken,  R.  Waldie,  J.  K.  Young,  and 
John  Oliver. 

]\;o.  57. —KILMARNOCK     Bellfield     Burns     Club.  Instituted     1895. 

Federated  1898.  Place  and  dale  of  meeting,  Bellfield  Tavern, 
1st  Monday  of  Month,  at  8  o'clock.  President,  William  Duff, 
Paxton  Street,  Kilmarnock  ;  Vice-President,  Thomas  Rarity,  Gil- 
mour  Street,  Kilmarnock  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Daniel 
Donnelly,  29  M'Kinlay  Place,  Kilmarnock  ;  Committee,  J. 
Aunderson,  W.  Cooper,  D.  Picken,  B.  Murray;  Auditors,  J.  CarsoD 
and  W.  Thomson. 

p^'o,  98.— LANARK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1891.  Federated  1898. 
Secretary,  Robert  M'Kean,  Commercial  Bank  House,  Lanark, 
55  members. 

No_  9g._GL.\SGOW,  Barlinnie  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federated 
1898.  Hon.  President,  Robert  Ford  ;  President,  Dr  Sinclair  ; 
Vice-President,  D.  S.  Robertson  ;  Treasurer,  W.  Russell  ;  .Secre- 
tary, f.  Stewart,  Officers'  Quarters,  Barlinnie  ;  Committee,  J. 
Swan,  J.  M 'Quaker,  R.  Sutherland,  and  G.  Wilson. 
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No.  lOO.— HAMILTON  Mossgiel    Burns   Club.       Instituted  January,   1892. 
Federated  4th  April,  1898.      Place  and  date  of  meeting,  County 
Hotel,  1st  Tuesday,  8.15  p.m.      President,  Hugh  Mair,  Woodside 
Avenue  ;    Vice-President,   John    Campbell,    36    .Selkirk   .Street  ; 
Secretary,    L.    Stewart    Smellie,    56    Millar   Street,    Hamilton  ; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  Maxwell  ;  Committee,  W.  Hastings,  T.  Brown, 
H.   L.   Buchan,  W.  G.   Craig,  W.  Hamilton,  John  Brown,  and 
A.  Clark,  jr.      50  members  (limited). 
No.  loi.— MOTHERWELL    Workmen's    Burns    Club.        Instituted     1897. 
Federated    1898.      Secretary,    John    King,     128    Muir   Street, 
Motherwell.      30  members. 
No.  102.— CARLISLE    Border    Burns   Club.     Instituted    1898.      Federated 
1898.     Secretary,   Andrew   Raffel,  36    London  Road,  Carlisle. 
105  members. 
No.  103.— COALBURN  Rosebery  Burns  Club.     Instituted  1895.     Federated 
1898.     Secretary,   John   Woodburn,    Coalburn    Inn,   Coalburn. 
50  members. 
No.  104.— DUMFRIES  Oak  Burns  Club.    Instituted  1897.    Federated  189S. 
Secretary,  Thomas  Haining,  jun.,  26  Swan's  \'ennel,  Dumfries. 
40  members. 
No.  105.— RUTHERGLEN  Cronie  Burns  Club.     Instituted   30th   October, 
1896;  Federated  13th  Dec,  1898.     Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Burnhill  Rest,  last  Friday  of  each  month,  at  8  p.m.   ;  President, 
Alex.    Crawford  Alston,  40  Cathcart  Road,    Rutherglen  ;  Vice- 
President,    David    Robertson,    24    Harriet    Street,   Rutherglen; 
Secretary,    Robert  M'Luckie,  10  Bankhead  Road,  Rutherglen; 
Treasurer    Wm.  Morrison,  2  Burnhill  Street,  Rutherglen  ;  Trus- 
tees, A.  Stewart,  J.  Love,  and  Sergeant  J.  Canning  ;  Committee, 
y.  M'Kee,  D.  M'Quaker,  W.  Stewart,  R.  Russell,  A.  Hannah. 

No.  106.— BROXBURN  Rosebery  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1898.  Federated 
1898.  .Secretary,  Joseph  ^filler,  Ashfield  Buildings,  Uphall. 
40  members. 

No.  107.— GLASGOW  Hutchesontown  Burns  C!ub.  Instituted  1898. 
Federated  1898.  Secretary,  Alexander  M'Whirr,  12  Wolseley 
Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  108.— EAST  CALDER  and  District  Jolly  Beggars  Burns  Club.  Insti- 
tuted 1898.  Federated  1899.  Secretary,  Samuel  His'op,  Mid 
Calder. 

Xo.  109.— GLASGOW  Caledonia  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1898.  Federated  3rd 
March,  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  i  Cathcart  Road,  last 
Friday  of  month,  8  p.m.  President,  James  Marchant.  io6Govan 
Street  ;  \'ice-President,  James  G.  Alexander,  21  Westmoreland 
Street  ;  Secretary,  T.  A.  Ilutton,  188  Pollokshaws  Road  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  Burns,  125  Caledonia  Road. 

No.  no.— C.\MBUSLANG  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1898.  Federated  1899. 
.Secretary,  Andrew  D.  .Strachan,  4  .Morriston  Gardens, 
Cambusiang. 

No.  III.— SOUTH  EDINBURGH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1879.  Federated 
27th  July,  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Adelphi  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  2nd  or  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month,  8  p.m. 
President,  John  M'Laren,  i  Parkside  Terrace,  Edinburgh  ; 
\'ice- President,  James  Wallace  Gault,  8  Blackwood  Crescent, 
Edinburgh  ;  .Secretary,  John  .S.  T.  Walker,  i  .Summerbank, 
I'diiiburgh  ;   Treasurer,    \V.    J.    Coltman  ;    Connnittee,    George 
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Brandor,  T.  II.  Johnston,  W.  Morrison,  A.  H. 
Rushbrook,  C.  E.  Hobbs ;  Musical  Director,  J.  Gordon 
Porter.  Special  features  of  Club,  monthly  meetings  at 
which  the  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  give 
short  addresses : — R.  Scott  Brown,  Advocate,  H.  P.  Mac- 
millan.  Advocate,  Rev.  John  Glasse,  D.  D.,  Chas.  Edwin  Green, 
and  Councillor  H.  M'Michael,  J. P.  Members  of  kindred  Clubs 
invited. 

No.  112.— DUMFRIES  Burns  Howft"  Club.  Instituted  September,  1889. 
Federated  nth  August,  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Burns  Howff,  ist  Wednesday  in  every  month,  8  p.m.  President, 
John  Connor,  i  Maxwell  Street,  Dumfries  ;  Vice-President, 
John  Grierson,  Troqueer  Road,  Maxwelltown  ;  Secretary,  John 
C.  Gill,  I  Henry  Place,  Dumfries  ;  Committee,  T.  Craig,  R. 
Potter,  A.  M'Meeking,  C.  Bertram,  J.  Houston,  Neil  Sharp,  J. 
Dickson  ;  Auditors,  John  Sinclair  and  J.  Reid  ;  Treasurer, 
John  Maxwell. 

No.  113.— VALE  OF  LEVEN  Glencairn  Burns  Clul).  Instituted  1898. 
Federated  1899  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Albert  Hotel,  Alex- 
andria, last  Saturday  each  month,  7.30  p.m.  President,  William 
Smith,  265  Main  Street,  Bonhill  ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Moss- 
man,  Thomas  Street,  Alexandria;  Secretary,  Alex  Campbell, 
55  Hillbank,  Bonhill  ;  Hon.  President,  William  White,  Bridge 
Street,  Alexandria  ;  Treasurer,  John  Macpherson,  153  Main 
Street,  Bonhill  ;  Committee,  Daniel  Macmillan,  Daniel  MTnnes, 
David  Graham,  Peter  M'Farlane,  and  Hugh  M'Vean.  30 
members. 

No.  114.— BRODICK  Burns  Club.  Instisuted  1899.  Federated  1900. 
Secretary,  John  S.  Currie,  Brodick.     32  members. 

No.  115.— KIPPEN  and  District  Burns  Club.  Instituted  21st  July,  1896. 
Federated  20th  January,  1900.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Gillespie  Hall  ;  annual  meeting  October,  8  p.m.  Hon.  Presi- 
dent, John  Monteath,  J. P.,  Wright  Park.  President,  Robert 
Jackson,  Boquhan  Mains,  Kippen  Station,  by  Stirling  ;  \^ice- 
President,  Andrew  Main,  Strewiebank,  Kippen  Station,  by 
Stirling ;  Secretary,  Thomas  Syme,  Strathview,  Kippen,  by 
Stirling ;  Committee,  George  ^I 'Queen,  Peter  Matson,  J.  M. 
Syme,  Archibald  Gray,  Samuel  Thompson,  Alexander  David- 
son, D.  J.  Muirhead,  George  Watson,  David  Voung,  Archibald 
M'Diarmid,  Robert  Leckie,  and  Robert  Chrystal.  Special 
features  of  Club,  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Burns,  and  establish  a  fund  for  the  cultivation  and  learning  the 
works  of  Burns  and  Scottish  literature  among  our  school 
children,  and  having  competitions  in  whic'.i  handsome  prizes 
are  given . 

No  116.— GREENLOANING  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1892.  Federated 
1900.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Greenloaning  Inn,  25th  Jan., 
7  p.m.  President,  Thomas  Stewart,  The  Braes,  Greenloaning  ; 
Vice-President,  Francis  .Sands,  Glenbank,  Greenloaning  ;  .Secre- 
tary, James  Bayne,  Kinbuck,  Dunblane  :  Committee,  W. 
Erydie,  J.  M'Laren,  W.  Blair,  J.  Stirling,  J.  Shearer,  and  J. 
Robertson. 

No.  117. — GLASGOW  Southern  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S99.  Federated 
1900.  Secretary,  John  M'Gillivray,  168  Mathieson  Street, 
Glasgow. 
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No.  1 18.— GLASGOW  Albany   Burns  Club.      Instituted   1899.      Federated 

1900.  Place  and  date  of  meetings,  Trades  House  Restaurant, 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month  from  October  till  March,  at  8. 
President,  Robert  Goodall,  28  Grafton  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  J.  Wilson  Bain,  113  West  Regent  Street,  and  James 
Taylor,  143  West  Regent  Street ;  Secretary,  John  Brown,  37 
Dalhousie  Street,  Glasgow ;  Treasurer,  James  Raeside,  36 
Grafton  Street  ;  Librarian,  Thos.  Kennedy,  33  Hope  Street  ; 
Directors,  Hamilton,  Brown,  Peter  Craik,  John  Wood,  |ohn 
Green'ees,  Alex.  Gray,  George  Kerr.  Special  features  of  Club, 
harmony,  essays  read  every  night.     Membership  150  (limited). 

No.  119. — BONHILL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1903.  Federated  1900. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Bonhill  Inn,  first  Saturday  of  month  ; 
President,  Thomas  Cornack,  84  Bridge  Street,  Alexandria ; 
Vice-President,  Mr  James  White;  Secretary,  Mr  John  F.  Eadie, 
9  Dilliechip  Terrace,  Bonhill  ;  Treasurer,  Daniel  Miller  ;  Com- 
mittee, Donald  Campbell,  William  Cuthbertson  and  Malcolm 
M 'Naught. 

No.  1 30. — -BRISTOL  Caledonian  Society.  Instituted  1820.  Federated  1900; 
Secretary,  Alexander  K.  Simpson,  11  Small  Street,  Bristol. 

No.  121.— HAMILTON  Junior  Burns  Club.  Instituted  September  8th, 
18S6.  Federated  April,  1901.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Robert  Bill's,  Monday,  Nov.  3rd,  8  p.m.  President,  David 
Kirk,  Portland  Place,  Hamilton ;  Vice-President,  Charles 
Stewart,  Chapel  Street,  Hamilton  ;  Secretary,  William  Wilson, 
28  Orchard  Street,  Hamilton  ;  Treasurer,  John  Stewart  ;  Com- 
mittee, J.  M'Ewan,  J.  Welsh,  A.  Dickson  ;  M.  Secretary,  A. 
Thomson ;  Steward,  J.  Gourlay.  Special  features  of  Club, 
reading  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  concerts,  competitions, 
and  social  evenings.     30  members. 

No.  122.— DARNCONNER  Aird's  Moss  Burns  Club.     Instituted  5th  Aug  , 

1901.  Federated  4th  Nov.,  1901.  Meet  in  Sorn.  President, 
Hugh  Sloan,  71  Walker's  Row,  by  Auchinleck  ;  Vice-President, 
Robert  Cameron,  Sorn,  Mauchline  ;  Secretary,  Andrew  Steven- 
son, 18  Darnconner,  Auchinleck  ;  Committee,  Hugh  Reynolds, 
John  Lyons,  John  Morton,  and  James  Gray.  Special  feature  of 
Club,  to  foster  and  encourage  an  interest  in  the  works  of  our 
Naiional  Bard. 

No.  123. — AUCHINLECK  Boswell  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1901.  jFederated 
1901.  Secretary,  James  Muir,  Dumfries  House  Lodge,  Auchin- 
leck. 

Ne.  124. —EDINBURGH,  The  Ninety  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  Jan., 
1890.  Federated  January,  1902.  President,  John  A.  Clues,  10 
Dublin  Street,  Edinljurgh  ;  Vice-President,  'Daniel  MFarlane, 
27  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  :  Hon.  Secretary,  John  T.  Watson, 
6  Bruntsfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh  ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  A.  M. 
Mackay,  13  Cornwall  Street,  Edinburgh.  Committee:  Past 
Presidents — ^W.  Lawson,  J.  Eraser  Cunninghame,  Dalziel 
Pearson,  Peter  Smellie,  H.  R.  Elliott,  and  John  Irving  ;  Ordi- 
nary Members — Laurence  S.  Blanche,  W.  Stark,  James  Cun- 
ningham, Andrew  Morgan,  and  John  B.  Tweedie.  Limited  to 
180  members,  iu  addition  to  honorary  and  life  members. 

No.  125.— BLACKBURN-ON- ALMOND  Rabbic  Burns  Club.  Instituted 
1900.  Federated  1902.  Secretary;  James  Middlcton,  Albert 
Buildings,  Blackburn-on-Almond. 
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No.  126.— FALKIRK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1866.  Federated  190.?. 
Place  of  meeting,  Mathieson's  Rooms.  President,  Frederick 
Johnston,  Woodville,  Falkirk  ;  \"ice- Presidents,  R.  H.  Loch- 
head,  Commercial  Bank  House  ;  D.  M  Wilson,  Weitlands  ; 
.Secretary,  H.  B.  Watson,  Broomf>ark,  Falkirk  ;  Treasurer,  Ro. 
White  ;  Hon.  President,  Marquis  of  Zetland.  -Special  features 
of  Club,  annual  festival  and  dinner,  January  25th  ;  two  literary 
and  musical  evenings,  April  and  October  ;  annual  excursion, 
July. 

No.  127.— COWDENBEATH  Haggis  Burns  Club.  Instituted  ist  Feb.,  1902. 
Federated  30th  June,  1902.  Place  of  meeting,  Fouiford  Arms. 
President,  John  Davidson,  Union  Street,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Vice- 
President,  Samuel  White,  High  Streat,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Secre- 
tary, Alex.  Smith,  Fouiford  Arms,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Committee, 
William  Millar,  Henry  Brown,  John  Bain,  William  fohnston, 
William  Davidson,  Thomas  Bisset,  and  William  Ritchie. 
Special  features  of  Club,  the  celebration  of  the  birth  uf  the  Poet 
Burns  and  the  mutual  improvement  and  innocent  recreaiion  of 
the  members. 

No.  128.— COWDENBEATtI  Glencairn  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1898. 
Federated  May  14th,  1903.  Place  of  meeting,  Raith  Arms, 
7  p.m.  President,  A.  M 'Arthur,  Robbs  Buildings,  Moss-side 
Road,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Vice-President,  A  Hughes,  School  Street, 
Cowdenbeath  ;  Hon.  President,  William  Breingan  ;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  Ferguson  ;  Secretary,  David  Hutchison,  Robb's  P.uild- 
ings.  Moss-side  Road,  Cowdenbeath. 

129. — GORBALS     Burns     Club.  Instituted  1902.  Federated     1903. 

President,  James  Cameron,  L.D.S.,  F.  P.S.G.,  77  Main  Street, 
Gorbals.  Glasgow^  ;  Vice-President,  David  H.  Drummond,  9 
Caledonian  Road,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  James  MacKitchie,  14 
Park  Terrace,  Govanhill,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  David  .M'Kelvie, 
152  Main  Street,  Gorbal.s.  Special  features  of  Club,  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  our  National  Bard, 
and  the  noble  aspirations  therein  contained  concerning  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

No.  130. — ROW  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January  25th,  1901.  Federated 
November  2nd,  1903.  Place  of  meeting,  Row  Inn.  President, 
Francis  C.  Buchanan,  J. P.;  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  Dennis- 
toun,  J. P.,  James  Kay  ;  Secretary,  John  Laird,  7  Cumberland 
Terrace,  Row  ;  Treasurer,  Mr  Sheddon  ;  Committee,  J.  Spiers, 
E.  Page,  J.  Don,  A.  Lyon,  J.  Irvine,  J.  Mortin,  J.  Richardson, 
J.  Campbell,  A.  M'Leod,  r1  Beaglehole,  J.  Maitland. 

No.  131.— NOTTINGHAM  Scottish  As.sociation.  Instituted  October,  1902. 
Federated  November,  1903.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Room 
75,  Mechanics'  Institution  2nd  and  4th  Tuesday  of  each  month 
from  October  to  April,  7.10  p.m.  President,  Andrew  Crawford, 
The  Oaks,  Bestwood,  Notts.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  :M'Meeking, 
Clipstone  Avenue,  Nottingham,  and  Dr  J.  Watson,  94  Mansfield 
Road,  Nottingham  ;  General  Secretary^  A.  Innes,  32  Dryden 
Street,  Nottingham  ;  Minute  Secretary,  D.  Stillie,  9  Kimbolton 
Avenue,  Nottingham  ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  E.  Bain,  Capital  and 
Counties  Bank,  Market  Place,  Nottingham ;  Committee,  J 
Aitken,  J.  Currie,  A.  B.  Ferguson,  J.  A.  Forsyth,  D.  S 
Hepburn,  J.  Menzies,  E.  Merson,  D.  M'Gregor,  Dr  Millar,  G 
A.  Mitchell,  R.  M'Kechan,  N.  C.  Stewart,  J.  M.  Stewart, 
Special  features  of  Club,  to  promote  .social  and  intellectual  inter 
course  among  the  members.     Present  membership  182. 
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PREFACE. 


The  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  Chronicle  year  by  year, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  original  articles  sent  in  and  kindly 
suggestions  offered,  is  both  encouraging  and  prophetic  of  the 
future. 

So  great  has  been  the  pressure  on  our  space  this  year  that 
several  valuable  contributions  have  been  held  over,  notwith- 
standing extension  by  nearly  another  sheet. 

We  again  thank  all  who  have  so  generously  assisted  us  in  the 
work,  and  trust  the  results  of  our  editorial  labours  will  merit  a 
continuance  of  their  counsel  and  support. 

D.   M 'NAUGHT. 

Benrig, 
KiLMAUR";,   ibth  December,  igo4. 


A  SKETCH  OF  SCOTTISH    LITERATURE 
FROM   THE   EARLIEST  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY. 

IN    the    commencement  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  names 
of    Hutcheson,    Baxter,    and    David    Hume,     were    briefly 
noticed  in  connection   with  Scottish  Philosophy,  and  the  name 
most  appropriate  to  resume  the  thread  of  con- 

Ilenry  Home,        nection    is    that    of   Henry    Home,     afterwards 
Lord  Kames, 
1696-1782.  Lord  Kames.     By  profession,  he  was  a  lawyer, 

and  one  of  David  Hume's  early  correspondents, 

as  well  as  the  confidant  of  his  younger  friend  in  his  literary  hopes 

and  fears,  before  he  had  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  sentiment  and 

intellect   of  the    public.     Since   the   days  of   Lord  Kames,  the 

profession  of  the  law  has  done  much  for  literature  in  Scotland,  as 

well  as  in  England  ;  but  no  such  claim  could  be  made  for  the 

profession  in  remoter  times,  and  Lord  Kames  did  more  for  the 

promotion  of  philosophy  and  belles  lettres  in  Scotland  than  all  the 

men   in   connection    with    the  profession  of  the   law  lor  quite  a 

century  previously.     Hume  was  not  only  greatly  indebted  to  him, 

but  he  encouraged   Adam  Smith  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 

on  English  literature,  and  on  one  occasion,  when   Adam  Smith 

was   being   congratulated  on   the   number  of  able  writers   whom 

Scotland  had  produced,  he  generously  replied — "We  must  eveiy 

one  of  us  acknowledge  Kames  for  our  master."     Henry  Home 

was  born  at  Kames  in   Berwickshire  in    1696;  his  father  was  a 

country    gentleman,    and    his    mother    was    a   grand-daughter  to 

Robert   Baillie,   who  was  at  one  time  Principal  of  the  Glasgow 

University,  and  the  Baillie  who  figured  in  Carlyle's   Miscellanies, 


Young  Home  was  a  for  some  time  under  a  private  tutor  in  his 
father's  house,  but  never  went  to  college  or  university,  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  to  a  large  extent  self-educated,  and  his  learning 
appears  to  have  been  acquired  only  after  long  and  persistent 
application.  Before  he  had  mastered  Latin,  he  had  reached  full 
manhood,  when  he  studied  with  great  diligence  in  order  that  he 
might  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  civil  law.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  which  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a 
necessary  and  proper  education  for  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune 
who  were  anxious  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  deeds, 
and  of  the  forms  of  process  before  the  Court  of  Session.  Animated 
by  an  ambition  for  the  higher  prizes  of  the  profession,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  an  advocate,  and  after  struggling  hard  to  repair  the 
defects  of  his  early  education,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1724. 
One  of  his  contemporaries  said  of  him  that  "  he  showed  that  a 
spirited  young  man,  fond  of  society,  was  capable  of  poring  over 
dull  law-books  with  all  the  industry  of  a  Dutchman  and  the  ardour 
of  a  poet."* 

The  devotion  which  subsequently  distinguished  the  course 
of  his  study  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  bin)  in  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  Even  though  there  was  much  to  distract 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  times,  by  the  unsettled  condition  of 
political  affairs  prior  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  he  had  risen  to 
great  distinction  as  an  authority  on  law,  and  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Bench  in  1752,  the  estimation  the  public  had 
tormed  of  his  abilities  was  exceedingly  high.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  friends  were  wholly 
disappointed  with  respect  to  his  great  talents,  and  yet  it  must  be 
adniitted  that  their  susceptibilities  were  sometimes  shocked  by 
his  unguarded  and  reckless  speech.  Though  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic in  the  main,  in  trials  of  life  and  death  he  sometimes 
lowered  the  majesty  of  justice  by  the  levity  and  harshness  of  his 
expressions.  It  was  said  of  him,  for  example,  and  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Cockburn,  that  when  a  verdict  of  murder  was 

*  Scotland  and  Scot  sin  en  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  183, 
Vol.    I.     John  Ramsay,   Ochtertyre. 


returned  against  Matthew  Hay,  with  whom  his  lordship  used  to 
play  a  game  of  chess,  and  from  whom  he  had  frequently  to  accept 
defeat,  he  exclaimed  with  unwarrantable  levity — "  That's  check- 
mate to  you,  Matthew."  During  the  more  leisurely  period  of 
his  life,  he  divided  his  energies  between  law  and  pliilosophy, 
and  was  equally  noted  for  his  amiability,  his  conversational 
powers,  and  his  public  spirit.  In  addition  to  being  an 
authority  on  law  and  philosophy,  he  became  a  recognised 
authority  on  agriculture,  which  he  carried  out  in  a  practical 
manner  at  Blair  Drummond,  in  Perthshire.  On  Scottish  law, 
Home  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  of  his  time,  and  had  a 
grasp  of  jurisprudence  few  could  claim.  The  Scottish  system  of 
law,  and  its  administration,  is  more  nearly  allied  with  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Continent  than  that  of  England,  and  he  well 
understood  the  points  of  difference  in  the  two  countries. 
Notwithstanding  his  many  duties  as  an  advocate  and  on  the 
Bench,  Henry  Home  found  time  to  write  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  he  never  failed  to  treat  in  an  ingenious  and  interesting 
fashion.  In  175 1  he  published  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Thinking  (1761),  Elements  (f  Criticism  (1762),  and 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (1761).  The  first  work 
mentioned  is  doubtless  the  most  important,  and  was  intended  as 
an  answer  to  the  scepticism  of  David  Hume  as  is  made 
evident  in  the  second  part  of  the  essay  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this.  Lord  Kames'  work  was  condemned  by  a  general  resolution 
in  the  .Assembly,  and  a  complaint  was  lodged  against  the  publi- 
cation of  the  essays.  It  did  not  result  in  any  proceedings  by  the 
Asseml)ly  however,  for  the  reason  that  the  Rev.  George  Anderson, 
who  led  the  heresy  hunt,  died  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of 
Presbyiery  at  which  the  case  was  to  be  heard.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  n)ay  be  alleged  that  Home  did  not  bring  to  light  anything  new 
or  original  in  philosophy;  but,  though  not  entitled  to  the  claim 
of  originality,  he  was  an  ingenious  and  suggestive  writer,  and 
indicated  in  an  intelligent  manner  the  path  Scottish  philosophy 
was   to   follow.     In    Home's  idea,  the  argument  a  priori  for  the 


existence  of  God  was  unsatisfactory,  and  his  bias  was  distinctly  in 
favour  of  design,  which  was  subsequently  handled  with  so  much 
elaboration  by  Paley.  It  will  be  remembered  that  David  Hume, 
with  that  courage  for  which  he  was  so  conspicuous,  frankly 
admitted  that  natural  feelings  were  at  variance  with  the  results  of 
his  sceptical  system,  and  this  was  the  breach  in  his  armour  which 
Home  attacked.  In  this  coup  d'etat,  Home  had  the  support  of 
the  Common  Sense  philosophers  who  succeeded  him.  Thomas 
Reid,  the  first  of  them,  was  at  this  very  time  thinking  out  his 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  which  were  destined  to 
exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  Scottish  philosophy,  especially 
on  its  metaphysical  side.  In  these  essays,  too,  he  was  quietly 
developing  the  principles  of  Common  Sense,  which  had  been  so 
well  foreshadowed  in  Home's  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion  upwards  of  thirty  years  before. 

In     the     same    philosophical     atmosphere     comes     Adam 
Smith,     who,     though    not    so    great    a    personality    as    Lord 

Karnes,     left     a     more     definite     mark,      not 
.'    am    mi  i,      ^^^j       ^^     ^^^     science     and    philosophy     of 
1 724- 1 790.  ^  . 

the     century     in     which     he    lived,     but     on 

that  of  the  subsequent  century.  It  is  on  science,  rather 
than  on  abstract  philosophy,  that  his  influence  has  left  a  per- 
manent mark  especially  on  its  economic  side.  Ever  since 
his  own  day,  the  author  of  The  Wealth  of  I\ations  has  been 
a  name  to  conjure  with,  even  among  those  who  have  not  had  the 
penetration  and  industry  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
merest  outline  of  his  great  work.  Adam  Smith  was  born  June 
5th,  1723,  in  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire.  His  father  died  in  the  same 
year  his  son  was  born  ;  he  had  been  private  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Loudon,  but  was  subsequently  comptroller  of  the  customs  at 
the  port  of  Kirkcaldy  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  small 
Fifeshire  farmer,  who  had  the  traditional  enthusiasm  for  education 
which  has  so  long  characterised  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in 
Scotland.  Hence  she  took  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of 
her  son,  of  whose  subsequent  achievements  she  was  deservedly 
proud.     From   beginning  to  end  his  life  was  uneventful,  except 


for  the  one  incident  that  he  was  stolen  by  gypsies  when  three 
years  of  age,    which   caused   his  mother  much  distress  ;  he  was, 
however,   rescued   by  his   uncle,   who    traced    the   gypsies    to   a 
neighbouring  wood,  thus  preserving  Adam  Smith  for  the  discharge 
of  those  services  which  have  proved  of  so  much  benefit,  not  only 
to   the   nation,   but  to   the   world  at  large.     After  receiving  the 
usual   burgh  school  education,  he  was   sent  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in   1737,   at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  being  a  diligent 
student,    the  Professor  gave  him  a  small  scholarship  which  took 
him  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in   1740,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years.     While  at  Oxford,  he  made  the  best  of  the  culture 
and  experience   within  his  reach,  the  result  of  which  was  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  subtleties  of  the  English  language,  which  he 
wrote  and  spoke  with  purity  and  taste,  an  accomplishment  by  no 
means  general  among  Scotsmen  of  his  day.     Indeed,  even  among 
the  Oxford  men  of  that  day,  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  large 
acquirements  and    singular  independence,    which    means    much, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  north  country  student  was  frequently 
the  object  of  prejudice  and  disfavour.     After  leaving  Oxford,  he 
returned  to  Kirkcaldy  and  lived  with  his  mother,  employing  his 
time  in  quiet  study.     In   1748,  soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of 
English  literature,  which  were  regarded  as  models  of  composition, 
and  secured  him  a  welcome  reception  from  the  men  of  that  day 
who  were  the  leaders  of  taste  and  literature.     Among  these  were 
David  Hume,   Dr  Hugh  Blair,  John  Home,   Lord   Hailes,    and 
Principal  Robertson.     In   1751  he  was  given  the  Chair  of  Logic 
in  the  University   of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of 
Moral   Philosophy,  which  had  been  previously  held  by  Craigie, 
who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Hutcheson.     No  college  in 
Scotland  had  attained  so  great  a  distinction  as  that  of  Glasgow  at 
the  lime  Hutcheson  and  Craigie  were  connected  with  it,  and  the 
author  of  the   Wealth  of  Nations  added  to  rather  than  diminished 
its  reputation  both  in  Scotland  and  England.     "  He  was  at  great 
pains,"  says  Laird  Ramsay,  "  to  discover  the  seeds  of  genius,  and, 
therefore,  when  he  met  with  acute,  studious  young  men,  he  invited 
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them  to  bis  house,  that  from  the  turn  of  their  conversation  he 
might  discover  the  bents  and  extent  of  their  faculties."*  In  1759 
Adam  Smith  pubHshed  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  the 
leading  idea  of  which  was  that  the  mental  emotions  could  all  be 
assigned  to  one  source,  that  of  sympathy  ;  hut  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  force  and  charm  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  is 
not  contained  so  much  in  the  central  idea  as  in  its  incidental 
discussions  and  illustrations.  With  the  later  editions  of  the 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  he  published  his  Dissettation  on  the 
Origin  of  Languages.  In  their  own  day  both  works  had  a  great 
reputation  and  were  instrumental  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  work  by  which  the  author 
is  particularly  remembered  at  the  present  day.  In  1762  the 
Glasgow  University  gave  him  the  degree  or  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  travelling  tutor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  an  experience  which  vastly  increased 
his  knowledge  of  the  world.  With  his  young  pupil  he  remained 
nearly  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  noted  French  philosophers,  among  whom  were  Voltaire, 
Quesnay,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  the  latter  of  whom  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  his  economic  studies,  being  the  leading 
French  economist  of  his  day.  Indeed,  it  has  been  claimed  by 
some  of  Turgot's  admirers  that  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  little 
more  than  an  expansion  of  Turgot's  Reflections  sur  la  Formation 
et  la  Distribution  des  Riclusses.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no 
authority  for  such  a  claim.  Turgot's  essay  was  first  in  the  field, 
it  is  true,  but  it  only  extended  to  about  eighty  printed  pages 
octavo,  and  no  one  would  have  discountenanced  such  a  claim 
more  than  Turgot  himself.  The  coincidence  between  some  of 
the  principles  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  tenets  of  the  French 
economist  are  striking  enough,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  assist 
him  in  systemising  his  economic  speculations,!  but  long  before 
he  had  any  contact  with  the  French  economist  at  all,  many  of  the 
principles  of  his  political  economy  were  published  through  the 

*  Scotland  and  Scctsuien  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  463,  Vol.  I. 
+  See  Life  of  Tun^ot,  hy  W.   Walker  Stephens,  p.   59-61. 


medium  of  his  lectures  at  Glasgow.  Moreover,  Turgot's 
Reflections  mainly  consisted  of  a  series  of  propositions  embodying 
the  principles  of  Quesnay'.s  system,  and  was  instigated  by  the 
depressed  and  miserable  condition  of  his  country  inducing  him  to 
revolt  against  the  economic  policy  responsible  for  it.  Taking  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  the  Reflections 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  treatise,  and  was  not  so  much  a  woi'k 
of  research  as  a  work  of  exposition.  Indeed,  it  was  originally 
written  for  the  instruction  of  two  Chinese  youths  then  pursuing 
their  studies  in  Paris,  therefore,  there  is  litde  in  it  of  the  character 
of  a  treatise  ;  but  as  an  exposition  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended,  nothing  could  be  more  terse  and  masterly. 
If  there  was  any  living  man  to  whose  writings  and  influence  Adam 
Smith  was  indebted  for  the  leading  principles  of  his  great  work, 
it  was  David  Hume,  who  took  for  the  basis  of  moral  distinctions 
the  social  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  their  interdependent 
poluical  relationship.  Hume's  influence,  however,  is  most 
apparent  in  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Setitiments,  which  was  more 
abstractly  philosophical  than  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  yet  he 
did  n((t  slavishly  follow  Hun.e.  inasmuch  as  he  attached  far  less 
importance  to  utility  in  its  narrower  philosophical  sense.  At  the 
same  time,  the  underlying  principles  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had 
for  its  ulterior  object  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  In  his  search  after  truth,  Adam  Smith  was  indifferent 
to  popular  opinion,  neither  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  much 
hampered  by  current  belie.^s  ;  thus  a  strong  sympathy  sprung  up 
between  him  and  David  Hume.  In  fact,  his  admiration  for  all 
that  Hume  said  or  wrote  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  friends, 
especially  those  of  a  narrow  orthodoxy,  who  judged  all  questions 
through  the  tnedium  of  their  theological  teachers.  Under  such 
circumstances  one  can  readily  imagine  what  a  shock  it  would  be 
to  such  people  when  Adam  Smith  publicly  declared  that  "  he  had 
always  considered  Mr  Hume,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his 
death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  wise  and 
virtuous  n)an  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  would 
permit."     The  JVealth  of  Nations,  in  common  with  other  great 
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epoch-making  books,  has  not  escaped  criticism  even  of  a  malig- 
nant and  carping  character.  For  instance,  it  has  been  frequently 
alleged  that  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  not  original,  that  it 
is  unsystematic,  and  its  nomenclature  is  not  exact.  Let  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  such 
statements  remember  that  the  author  was  not  arranging  the  results 
of  established  knowledge,  but  putting  down  existing  structures, 
and  dispersing  errors  which  had  been  the  accretion  of  generations 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  As  Quesnay  and  Turgot  exposed  the 
ignorance  of  French  politicians  by  elucidating  a  newer  and 
sounder  system  of  economics,  so  did  Adam  Smith  expose  to  view 
many  of  the  false  conceptions  which  existed  in  Great  Britain  on 
the  subject  of  political  economy. 

With   Thomas   Reid,    Adam    Smith's   successor,   there  came 
the  period  of  reaction  in  the  school  of  Scottish  philosophy  which 

was   an    advantage    to   it    for   the    time   being, 
Thomas  Reui,       inasmuch  as    it  gave  to   it  a  constructive  and 

positive  element.  The  first  period  was  that  of 
scepticism,  in  which  David  Hume  pursued  the  fundamental 
principles  of  empiricism  to  their  logical  conclusion — developing  it 
on  lines  which  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  Locke's  con- 
ception, though  himself  the  founder  of  modern  empiricism.  The 
second  period,  which  is  specially  associated  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  Reid,  was  a  reaction  against  a  sceptical  philosophy  which 
was  so  closely  interwoven  with  his  philosophy  of  Common  Sense, 
and  which  Reid  believed  was  a  proper  and  reliable  basis  for 
practical  and  speculative  investigation.  Like  Cant,  Reid  was 
stimulated  to  metaphysical  investigation  by  Hume,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  Reid  that  it  was  his  influence  which  enabled  Scottish 
philosophy  to  maintain  its  intellectual  strength,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  France,  till  the  advent  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
'I'homas  Reid  was  born  on  the  26th  April  at  Strachan,  a  country 
parish  in  Kincardineshire,  where  his  father  was  minister.  Although 
he  was  Hume's  senior  by  one  year,  his  earliest  work  was  not 
published  till  long  after  Hume's  Treatise  and  Enquiry^ 
consequently  he  takes  a  later  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 


It  was  at  the  Parish  School  of  Kincardine  Reid  commenced  his 
education,  and  he  gave  promise  of  uncommon  talents  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  predicted  for  him  a 
great  and  successful  career,  which  was  subsequently  fully  realised. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  student  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1726  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  tor  fciurteen 
years  he  continued  to  reside  in  Aberdeen,  discharging  the  (luiics 
uf  college  librarian,  during  which  time  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  i)hilosophy  of 
Newton.  Leaving  Aberdeen  in  1736,  he  went  to  England,  whe  e 
he  had  access  to  the  society  of  the  learned,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London.  In  the  following  year  he  was  presented  by  the  masters 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  the  Church  of  New  Machar, 
which  was  at  their  disposal,  but  his  appointment  was  at  first 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  and  in  the  frny  which 
ensued  at  his  installation  he  was  divested  of  hat  and  wig.  By  his 
judicious  conduct  and  amiable  manner,  however,  he  gradually 
overcame  the  opposition,  and  his  bitterest  opponents  became  his 
most  loyal  allies.  Notwithstanding  his  great  reputation  for 
scholarship,  Reid  up  to  this  time  had  not  published  or  given 
much  promise  of  original  thought.  Indeed,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
he  so  distrusted  his  own  intellectual  powers  that,  instead  of 
preaching  his  own  sermons  fron  the  pulpit,  he  preached  the 
sermons  of  Tillotson  and  other  English  divines.  It  was  not  till 
the  publication  of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  in  1739 
that  he  became  conscious  of  his  own  intellectual  strength,  though 
it  had  long  been  apparent  to  his  scholastic  friends.  The 
philosophical  ideas  he  hitherto  possessed  were  little  more  than  a 
reflex  of  Berkeley's  idealism,  and  it  was  the  conclusions  Hume's 
method  was  capable  of  deducing  from  idealism  that  did  so  much 
to  shatter  Reid's  faith  in  Berkeley's  system,  and  induce  him  to 
search  for  new  fundamentals  for  his  opinions  as  to  a  material 
world.  By  this  means  he  subsequently  arrived  at  the  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  material  world  as  perceived  by  our  individual 
senses,  to  which   might   be  added  a   belief  in  the  uniformiiy  of 
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nature  itself.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "  those  things  do  really 
exist  which  we  distinctly  perceive  by  our  senses,  and  are  what  we 
perceive  them  to  be."  Reid  had  an  intelligent  grasp  of  Hume's 
philosophical  position,  and  thus  perceived  that  his  scepticism  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  empirical  doctrine  of  ideas  formally 
taught  by  Locke.  As  far  as  such  deductions  were  concerned, 
Reid  was  a  disciple  of  Hume,  from  whose  philosophical  writings 
he  declared  he  had  derived  greater  assistance  and  information 
than  all  the  others  put  together,  but  he  bewailed  the  idea  that 
scepticism  should  be  the  final  result  of  philosophy.  If  such  should 
be  the  case,  he  added,  "  I  see  myself  and  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  shrink  into  ideas,  which,  like  Epicurus's  atoms,  dance 
about  in  emptiness."  Any  theory  of  idealism  which  was  capable 
of  yielding  such  strange  results  must,  to  his  mind,  have  some 
fundamental  defect,  and  the  task  he  imposed  upon  himself  was 
to  inquire  what  the  defect  was.  This,  broadly  speaking,  was  the 
way  the  philosophical  ideas  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
his  later  life  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Thomas  Reid.  His  first 
contribution  was  made  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
consisted  of  a  short  essay  on  "Quantity,"  which  was  highly 
ap[)reciated.  In  1750  he  was  made  one  of  the  Regents  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1752  became  one  of  the  professors  of 
l)hilo5ophy,  regularly  lecturing  on  mathematics,  natural  philoso[)hy, 
and  moral  philosophy.  While  in  Aberdeen  he  was  the  founder  of 
a  literary  society  nicknamed  the  Wise  Club,  which  comprised  among 
its  members  a  number  of  distinguished  men  in  literature  and 
science,  among  whom  were  Dr  Campbell  and  the  poet  Beatiie. 
It  was  to  the  members  of  the  Wise  Club  he  submitted  the  first 
outlines  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  and  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  encouragement  and  friendly  criticism  of  its  members 
that  he  resolved  to  publish  it.  Some  parts  of  it  were  also 
submitted  to  Hume,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  spirit  and 
ability  of  the  work,  though  it  combatted  many  of  his  own 
conclusions.  In  1764  the  Inquiry  finally  saw  the  light,  and  was 
received  with  much  appreciation  by  that  small  portion  of  the 
public  who  were  capable  of  forming  an   intelligent  opinion  on  so 
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learned  a  production.  Very  soon  after  its  publication  Reid  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  as  the  successor  of  Adam  Smith,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  efficiency  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years.  Moral 
Philosophy,  as  generally  understood  in  the  Scottish  Universities, 
embraces  much,  allowing  ample  scope  to  the  professor  of  it  to 
make  excursions  into  various  subjects  only  indirectly  connected 
with  morals.  Hence  Reid,  in  addition  to  discoursing  on  the 
intellectual  and  active  powers,  lectured  on  the  general  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  politics,  and  rhetoric.  We  are  informed  that  he 
discoursed  in  a  quiet,  dignified  manner,  was  unaffected  in  his 
style,  but  always  showed  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject. 
Every  utterance  bore  the  stamp  of  originality,  which  gave  him  that 
authority  and  force  of  character  that  never  failed  to  command  the 
respect  and  attention  of  his  audience.  Moreover,  the  Professor 
discharged  his  duties  and  responsibilities  to  his  students  with  the 
sincerest  devotion,  though  the  desire  to  give  the  result  of  his 
investigations  to  the  public  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In 
1781,  when  he  was  71  years  of  age,  he  gave  up  his  professional 
duties  so  that  he  might  devote  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
the  publication  of  his  works  on  the  mind.  In  1785  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  was  published,  three  years 
later  the  Active  Poivers,  which,  taken  together,  form  a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  science  of  mind.  The  first  portion  of  this  work  is 
an  attempt  to  analyse  our  knowledge  through  sense  as  far  as  the 
material  world  is  concerned,  while  in  his  later  and  more  mature 
work  he  extends  his  analysis  to  the  intellectual  and  active  powers 
as  well  as  the  senses.  One  of  the  chief  services  Reid  rendered  to 
philosophy  lay  in  his  assertion  of  necessary  and  universal  elements 
in  human  knowledge,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  sounder  method  of 
inquiry  than  that  maintained  by  the  empiricists,  of  whom  Locke 
was  the  modern  representative,  and  who  rejected  all  a  priori 
knowledge.  Reid  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised,  however, 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  man's  constitution  may  be  valid  for 
human  intelligence  only,  but  we  must  remember  at  the  same 
time  that  he  made  no  claim  to  finality,  and  his  own  estimate  of 
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his  work  was  characterised  by  great  modesty.  The  Common 
Sense  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  was  a  revolt 
against  Hume,  and  the  exercise  of  developing  its  principles 
probably  saved  him  from  what  is  known  as  agnosticism.  Through 
all  his  speculations,  and  with  all  his  intellectual  penetration,  Reid 
was  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  warmly  attached  to  the  tenets  of 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  and  may  be  termed  the 
representative  of  Presbyterianism  in  its  search  for  a  speculative 
philosophy,  not  too  heretical  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  circum- 
scribed on  the  other.  So  much,  then,  for  a  brief  sketch  of 
Scottish  philosophy  up  to  the  time  of  Reid,  but  we  must  go 
farther  if  we  are  to  judge  whether  the  influence  of  Hume,  or  that 
of  Reid,  is  the  more  lasting,  and  whether  our  present  day  science, 
with  its  altered  views  of  matter,  is  favourable  to  the  school  of 
Sceptism  or  that  of  Common  Sense.  Enough  has  been  said  at 
the  present  juncture,  perhaps,  to  show  that  Scottish  philosophy, 
the  product  of  men  of  culture  and  travel,  is  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  international  speculation,  and  one  which  no  true 
student  of  mind  and  matter  can  afford  to  ignore.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  results,  there  is  no  finer  spectacle  in  the  history  of 
thought  than  the  manner  in  which  two  contemporaries,  Hume  and 
Reid,  arrived  at  separate  and  sometimes  hostile  conclusions  with 
perfect  goodwill. 

In  continuation  of  the  poets  of  the  century,  the  name  of 

Robert  Blair  is  entitled  to  remembrance,  though  he  has  written 

so  little  that   he   may  be  briefly  disposed   of, 

\o  )ert      air,       gyen  in  a  survey  which  includes  so  many  minor 
1 699- 1 746.  -^       _  ■' 

poets.     Robert  Blair  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 

Robert  Blair,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1699;  he  was  educa- 
ted for  the  Church  at  the  University  of  that  city,  finishing  in 
Holland.  On  his  father's  side  he  represented  the  third  generation 
in  the  clerical  profession ;  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Blair,  being  the  famous  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  and  chaplain  to 
Charles  I.  Intellectually  the  poet  inherited  some  of  the  qualities 
of  his  distinguished  ancestor  ;  he  was  a  studious  and  thoughtful 
man,  devoted  much  time  to  science,  especially  botany,  and  was 
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held  in  high  esteem  by  distinguished  contemporaries,  among 
others  Watts  and  Doddridge.  To  Watts  and  Doddridge  he 
submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  poem,  "The  Grave,"  both  of 
whom  thought  highly  of  it,  which  resulted  in  Dr  Watts  offering  it 
to  two  different  publishers  ;  but  it  was  rejected.  Both  publishers 
readily  acknowledged  the  merits  of  the  poem,  but  they  thought  it 
too  intellectual  and  serious  for  the  times  to  have  a  popular  recep- 
tion, and  it  did  not  appear  till  1743.  It  is  not  only  the  boldness 
and  originality  of  "  The  Grave  "  which  entitles  its  author  to  a 
passing  notice,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  convention- 
ality of  Alexander  Pope  still  dominated  Scottish  poetry,  as  well  as 
English  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Hence  we  are  indebted  to 
Allan  Ramsay  for  delivering  Scottish  poetry  from  the  conventions 
of  Pope  on  its  lighter  and  gayer  side,  while  Robert  Blair 
emancipated  it  on  its  graver  and  more  serious  side.  Blair  was  a 
representative  type  of  the  clergyman  of  his  time,  austere  and 
Puritanic,  and  was  by  choice  the  apostle  of  melancholy,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  "  The  Grave  "— 

"  In  journing  through  life  ;  the  task  be  mine, 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb." 

Like  Ramsay  in  this  respect  that  he  had  a  warm  side  to  nature 

which  his  study  of  botany  had  enhanced,  and  he  could  press  it 

into  his  service  with  power  and  effect,  though  not  with  the  idea  of 

giving  the  picture  a  cheerful  background  as  Ramsay  did,  but  with 

the  view  of  intensifying  its  darkness  and  gloom      Where  he  could 

depict  the  foliage  as  a 

"  Cheerless  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell, 
'Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms." 

The  lines  above  quoted  from  "  The  Grave  "  convey  some  idea  of 
how  faithfully  he  voiced  the  more  gloomy  and  Puritanic  side  of 
the  religious  spirit  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago.  Blair  is  said 
to  have  written  several  pieces,  but  "The  Grave  "  is  the  only  one 
which  entitles  him  to  remembrance,  and  in  it  he  has  been  accused  \ 
of  drawing  too  freely  from  other  poets  for  his  finest  thoughts  and 
expressions.  It  may  be  asserted  with  much  truth,  however,  that 
he  has  used  them  with  such  taste  and  skill  that  he  scarcely  comes 
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under  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  there  are  few  poems  of  equal 
length  in  which  the  tone  and  spirit  are  sustained  with  such 
uniform  dignity.  The  power  of  this  poem  was  so  fully  realised  by 
a  large  section  of  the  reading  public  soon  after  it  was  published, 
that  it  found  in  William  Blake  an  able  and  congenial  illustrator. 

Born   in   the  same  year  as  the  author  of  "The  Grave"  was 

Alexander    Ross,    but    he    survived    Blair    by    thirty-eight    years. 

Being  a  younger  contemporary  of  Allan  Ramsay, 

Alexander  Ross,     ^^^  ^  ^^^.        ^jj^ggg   ^f  j^jg  f^  ^^^^    became 
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so  much  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the  author 

of  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  that  he  imitated  him  by  writing  a 
Scottish  Pastoral  which  he  called  the  "  Fortunate  Shepherdess." 
Alexander  Ross  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Kincatdine-O-Neil,  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  born  in  1699. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  after  leaving  the  University,  he  was 
appointed  parish  schoolmaster  at  Birse,  in  his  native  county, 
finally  settling  at  Lochlea,  in  Forfarshire,  where  he  reared  a  large 
family  on  slender  means,  and  there  wrote  the  various  poetical 
productions  by  which  he  is  remembered.  "  Helenore,  or  the 
Fortunate  Shepherdess  "  was  first  published  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
year  1768,  together  with  a  few  Scottish  songs  of  considerable 
merit.  Beattie,  the  author  of  "  The  Minstrel,"  was  professor  at 
the  University  at  the  time,  and  under  a  ;/<?/;/  de  pluvie^  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Aberdeen  Jourtial  a  commendatory  criticism  on 
"  Helenore,"  which  attracted  public  attention  to  the  pastoral. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  "  Fortunate  Shepherdess."  Dr  Blacklock  thought 
it  equal  to  Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  while  Pinkerton  thought 
its  language  and  thoughts  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any  pastoral 
poet  except  perhaps  Theocrites,  but  such  compliments  and  com- 
parisons with  regard  to  this  poet  are  frequently  the  result 
of  the  readers'  mood  at  the  time,  or  because  the  scenes  and 
incidents  appeal  to  them  in  some  special  manner.  Perhaps 
exception  might  be  taken  to  the  plot  of  the  "  Fortunate 
Shepherdess,"  which  is  open  to  the  charge  of  artificiality  ;  there  is 
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a  lack  of  propriety  in  several  of  the  incidents,  and  some  of  the 
speeches  are  too  long  drawn  out.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however, 
the  author's  characterisation  is  true  to  life,  and  manifests  real 
power,  while  his  discriptions  of  nature  are  often  highly  picturesque. 
The  pastoral  is  written  in  the  Buchan  dialect,  and  iti  the  north- 
east of  Scotland  where  this  dialect  is  spoken,  it  is  held  in  high 
esteem,  especially  among  the  peasantry.  The  songs  published 
along  with  the  "Fortunate  Shepherdess"  include  several  which 
have  not  only  been  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Aberdeenshire  who  inhabit  that  part  of  it  betvveen  the  Yithom 
and  the  Deveron,  but  have  been  popular  in  Scotland  generally. 
Such  for  example  are  "  The  Rock  and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tow," 
"  Married  and  VVoo'd  and  A',"  "The  Bride's  Breast  Knot,"  and 
others  included  in  the  pastoral,  particularly  one  entitled,  "  The 
Braes  of  Flaviana,"  to  the  tune  of  Ramsay's  "Lass  o'  Patie's  Mill." 
In  James  Thomson  we  have  a  poet  who  manifested  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  his  countrymen,  which  was  an 
ambition  to  use  a  foreign  instrument  with  the 

James  Thomson,     ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^-^^  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  acCUStOmcd 
i7oo-i74i5. 

to  it  by  natural  inheritance.     By  this  time   the 

English  tongue  had  been  proved  by  its  most  gifted  countrymen  to 

be  a  rich  medium  of  poetical  expression,  and  Thomson  evidently 

felt  that  he   might  enter  into   competition    in   the   use   of  that 

medium  with  the  native  genius  of  the  sister  country,  though   his 

knowledge   of  the    English    language    must    have    been    chiefly 

obtained   from   books.      In   the    "  Seasons,"  his   English   is  often 

pompous,  and  he  is  not  free  from  conventionalism   in  expression, 

but,  on  the  whole,  his  success  was  such  that  no  regrets  need  be 

cherished  that  he  wrote  in  that  language,  when  we  remember  that 

he  was  the  first  poet  in  the  English  language  who  had  the  insight 

to  write  a  complete  and  continuous  poem  (in  the  course  of  which 

was    unfolded    so    many    aspects    of  the    world   of  nature)    with 

uncommon  power  and  dignity.     At  the  time  he  wrote,   his  nativ>; 

dialect  was  sufficiently  rich  to  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  classic. il 

polish  to  it,  for  it  was  still  spoken  by  people  of  education  and 

taste.     The  theme  of  the  "  Seasons,"  too,  would  have   enabled 
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him  to  depict  the  rural  scenery  of  Scotland  in  the  happiest 
manner  as  did  his  predecessor  Ramsay,  who  had  not  the  educa- 
tion or  depth  of  penetration  of  the  author  of  the  "Seasons." 
James  Thomson  was  a  son  of  the  manse,  and  had  much  of  that 
seriousness  which  characterised  the  environment  of  the  manse  in 
those  days.  During  his  student  days,  however,  a  slight  departure 
from  it  probably  deprived  the  pulpit  of  a  common-i)l.ice  minister, 
but  gave  to  poetry  a  conspicuous  ornament.  He  was  born  at 
Ednam  in  Roxburghshire  on  the  i  ith  of  September,  1700  ;  his 
father  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson,  minister  of  the  parish, 
who  had  nine  children,  for  the  support  of  whom,  it  may  be 
assumed,  his  income  was  barely  sufficient,  since  the  superintend- 
ence of  James's  education  was  undertaken  by  Mr  Riccarton,  a 
neighbouring  minister.  A  few  months  after  our  author  was  born, 
his  father  was  removed  to  the  parish  of  Southdean,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jed,  where,  as  a  boy,  James  Thomson  was  educated  in  the 
Grammar  School  of  Jedburgh,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went 
as  a  student  to  Edinburgh  University,  with  the  view 
of  studying  for  the  Church,  but  he  subsequently  abandoned  the 
idea.  His  reason  for  not  entering  the  Church,  it  is  said,  was  on 
account  of  a  rebuke  he  received  from  Professor  Hamilton, 
professor  of  divinity,  for  giving  too  poetical  a  diction  when  perform- 
ing the  probationary  exercise  of  explaining  a  psalm,  which  so 
disgusted  him  with  the  ecclesiastical  character  that  he  determined 
to  give  up  aU  idea  of  the  Church  and  cultivate  his  talent  t(jr 
poetry.  This  resolution  changed  all  his  previous  plans,  and  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  London  to  try  his  fortune,  but  his  initial 
experience  was  anything  but  encouraging.  As  he  was  lingering 
among  the  streets  of  the  gay  metropolis,  the  letters  of  introduction 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished  were  stolen  from  his  pocket, 
and,  depending  upon  his  poem  on  "  Winter"  to  supply  him  with 
money  for  his  immediate  wants,  this  was  a  chilling  experience  for 
the  young  poetical  aspirant.  .Xfter  several  attempts,  he  failed  to 
find  a  publisher  who  would  take  it  up,  till  at  length  Millar,  the 
publisher,  was  induced  to  publish  it  to  save  the  autlior  from  desti- 
tution.    The  copyright  brought    him    only    three    guineas,    but 
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Lord  Wilmington,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  discharged  the  duty 
of  a  patron  by  presenting  him  with  twenty  guineas,  which  afforded 
him  temporary  relief.  Meanwhile,  he  found  his  way  to  his  friend 
David  Mallet,  who  was  at  that  time  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Lady  Grizel  Bailie 
Thomson,  soon  obtained  a  similar  engagement  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Binning,  which  just  came  in  time  to  save  him  from  the  most 
perplexing  situation.  It  has  been  frequently  inferred  that 
Thomson  was  induced  by  the  writings  of  Allan  Ramsay  to  go 
direct  to  nature  for  his  poetical  inspiration,  but  it  was  known  that 
in  his  early  poetical  efforts  he  had  shown  an  intense  love  and 
appreciation  for  nature  before  the  publication  of  the  "Gentle  Shep- 
herd ''  at  all.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his  youthful  experience 
and  vivid  impressions  of  the  scenery  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviot 
hills  and  the  braes  of  Jed  had  supplied  the  material  for  the 
"  Seasons,"  which  has  distinguished  Thomson  as  a  poet  of  great 
and  original  powers.  The  power  and  influence  Thomson 
exercised  in  the  sphere  of  British  poetry  are  peculiarly  manifest 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  imitators 
his  poetry  created.  The  general  impression  was  that  a  new  force 
in  British  poetry  had  arisen,  and  his  influence  can  be  traced  in 
Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Cowper.  His  influence  on  the 
first  of  these  was  specially  apparent  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  in  his 
admiration  of  him  as  a  man,  and  seldom  has  a  finer  ode  been 
inscribed  to  one  poet  by  another  than  that  of  Collins  on 
Thomson  beginning — 

"In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 
Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave, 
The  years'  best  sweets  shall  duleous  rise 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave." 

In  addition  to  the  poets  already  named,  the  author  of  the 
"  Seasons "  influenced  AVordsworth  to  a  large  extent,  though 
\Vords\vorth  reached  sublimer  heights  in  nature  poetry  than  was 
possible  to  Thomson  with  his  colder  intellectuality  and  his 
predisposition  to  philosophise.  The  intensity  of  Wordsworth, 
which   carne  so   close   to   a   deification  of  nature,  might  probably 
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find  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that  his  contact  with  the  scenery  of 
his  native  mountains  and  vales  was  close  and  continuous,  while 
the  impressions  of  Thomson  were  but  the  result  of  the  lingering 
memories  of  his  early  association.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage, 
Thomson  never  painted  in  false  colours,  but  was  so  keen  and 
accurate  an  observer  of  the  various  aspects  of  nature  that  we  feel 
he  must  have  seen,  and  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  poet,  what  he 
describes,  though  he  sometimes  allows  his  fancy  to  rove  from 
China  to  Peru.  As  Dr  Johnson  pointed  out,  the  great  defect  of 
the  "  Seasons  "  is  want  of  method,  and  yet  he  had  to  admit 
"  that  of  many  appearances  subsisting  all  at  once  no  rule  can  be 
given  why  one  should  be  mentioned  before  another,  yet  the 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order."  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
defects  in  the  construction  of  The  Seasons,"  however,  posterity  is 
indebted  to  the  author  for  freshening  the  springs  of  British  poetry 
at  a  time  when  it  was  essential  that  poetry  should  function  in  a 
wider  sphere  if  its  spirit  was  to  live  anew.  "  The  Seasons,"  the 
poem  by  which  Thomson  is  remembered  in  the  present  generation, 
was  commenced  in  1726  by  the  publication  of  "  Winter,"  and  in 
the  following  year  he  published  "  Summer,"  also  a  poem  on  the 
"  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  In  1728  "  Spring  "  was  published, 
and  "Autumn"  in  1730,  with  a  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
A  little  later  in  this  same  year  appeared  his  first  play, 
"  Sophonisba,"  but  it  was  not  considered  a  great  success,  though 
a  large  number  of  people  attended  the  theatre  to  see  its  first 
performance.  In  1731  the  poet  was  chosen  to  accompany 
Charles  Talbot,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  on  a  Continental 
tour,  and  in  the  course  of  their  travels  they  visited  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  This  experience  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  poet's  mind  which  was  indirectly  apparent  in  his  later 
work.  It  was  after  his  Continental  experience  that  he  wrote  his 
poem  of  "  Liberty,"  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  induced  by  Lord  George  Lyttleton,  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  to  see  Thomson.  The  result  was 
the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £100  a  year.  Thomson  spent  two  years 
on  his  poem  of  "  Liberty,"  and  congratulated  himself  upon  it  a? 
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his  best  work,  but  none  of  his  productions  made  so  poor  art 
impression  on  the  public.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnston, 
"  '  Liberty  '  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises 
and  reward  her  encomiast  ;  her  praises  were  condemned  to 
harbour  spiders  and  gather  dust."  Soon  after  Thomson's  grant 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded  him  £300 
a  year.  While  the  gift  of  poetry  must  be  assigned  to  Thomson, 
as  a  dramatist  he  does  not  rank  high,  though  in  addition  to 
"  Sophonisba''  he  produced  the  following  tragedies:  "Agamem- 
non," 1738;  "Edward  and  Cleonard,''  1739;  "  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda,"  1745,  in  which  Garrick  and  Mrs  Gibber  played  the 
principal  parts  ;  and  "  Coriolanus,"  which  was  produced  after  his 
death  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  and  to  pay  his  debts. 

In  conjunction  with  Mallet,  he  was  employed  to  write  the 
"Mask  of  Alfred,"  which  was  finished  in  1740,  and  was  subse- 
quently acted  before  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Gliefden 
House.  This  piece  contains  the  song  "  Rule  Britannia,"  the 
popular  patriotic  ode  which  has  not  yet  been  displaced  by  a  better. 
Thomson  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  at  Richmond,  where 
he  finished  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence  "  on  which  he  bestowed 
much  care  and  attention  ;  it  is  written  in  Spenserian  verse,  and 
conveys  the  impression  that  he  took  the  "Faery  Queen"  for  his 
model.  In  any  consideration  of  the  life  and  works  of  James 
Thomson,  however  brief,  one's  thoughts  instinctively  revert  to  his 
friend  and  literary  associate,  David  Mallet,  who 

^V  o    ^  ^^'       was  more  inferior  to  Thomson  in  character  than 
1698- 1 765. 

he  was  in  genius.  The  friendship  of  the  two 
commenced  in  Edinburgh,  and  continued  without  interruption  to 
the  last,  which  says  much  for  the  amiability  of  Thomson  since 
Mallet  betrayed  the  confidence  of  nearly  all  his  friends.  To  use 
the  words  of  Dr  Johnston,  "  Mallet  was  one  of  the  Scotsmen  of 
whom  Scotsmen  did  not  speak  well."  Mallet  on  being  asked  by 
Professor  Ker  with  whom  he  corresponded  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  "  Winter,"  replied  that 
"  it  was  written  by  that  dull  fellow,  Thomson,  who  was  the  sport 
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Of  their  club."     "  The  obHgations  he  had  latterly  conferred  upon 
him,"  he  added,  "were  the  best  atonements  for  his  petulance  towards 
an   excellent  genius."     David   Mallet   or   Mallock   was    born    at 
Crieff,  1698,  in  Perthshire,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  but  little 
is  known  of  his  early  life,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  kept  it  a 
sealed  book.     We  first  hear  of  him  as  Janitor  at  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,   subsequently  attending  the  University    for   a    short 
time,  where  he  must  have  made  good  use  of  his  time,  for  he  was 
soon  selected  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose — -a 
position  he  held  for  several  years,  during  which  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  with   his  pupils.       He  first  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
poet  by  the   publication  of  "William  and  Margaret,"  in   1723, 
which  was    enhanced    by   the    "Excursion,"    1728.       In    1733, 
"Verbal  Criticism"  was  published,  in  which  he  reviled  Bentley  with 
the  view  of  gaining  favour  with  Pope,  but  the  piece  is  more  to  be 
commended  for  its  versification  than  for  good  taste  or  other  merits. 
About  this  lime  he  was  appointed  under-secretary  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  at  that  period  maintained  a  separate  court 
from  that  of  his  father.       In    1740,  Mallet  published  an    inferior 
life  of  Bacon  for  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  for  which  he  was 
accused  by  his  critics  of  forgetting  that  Bacon  was  a  philosopher. 
In    1742,    he   published   a   poem    which    increased    rather  than 
diminished  his  reputation,  entitled,  "The   Hermit,   or  Amyntor 
and  Theodora."      He  also  aspired  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  his 
plays  were  never  received  with  applause  by  any  section  of  those 
who  patronised  the  theatre  and  had  the  capacity  to  judge  a  play 
upon  its  merits.      The  most  popular  was  "  Mustapha,"  published 
in  1739,  and  its  popularity  is  said  to  be  accounted  for  because  of 
its   political  significance  at  a  time  when   party  feeling  ran   high. 
Mallet's  tragedies  "  Eurydice  "  and  "  Elvira,"  the  former  produced 
in    1 73 1,   and    the    latter    in    1763,   were  both    distinct    failures. 
The  "Masque   of  Alfred"    was    produced    in     1740,    and   was 
written    in    conjunction    with    the    author    of    the    "  Seasons." 
One  ot   its  songs   is   "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  has   been   claimed 
for  both  Thomson  and  Mallet.     Some  degree  of  tact,  as  well  as 
literary  ability,  must  have  been  possessed  by  Mallet,  otherwise  he 


could  scarcely  have  inspired  the  confidence  of  those  he  so  cruelly 
deceived.     For  example,  his  friend,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  bequeathed 
to  him   the  care  and  profit  of  all  his  writings,    published   and 
unpublished.       With   a   view    to    his    own    emolument,    Mallet 
published  everything  without   discrimination,    and    with   a   total 
di-regard  of  the  reputation  of  the  writer  or  the  interests  of  society. 
The  result  was  that  it  covered  the  memory  of  Bolingbroke  with 
obloquy  which  clung   to  it  for  more  than  a  century.      Moreover, 
he  became  literary  hireling  to  defame  the  character  of  Pope  after 
he  was  dead,  though   when  alive  he  had  been  his  best  friend. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  appointed  him  literary  executor  to 
draw  up  from  the   family  documents  a  life   of  the  great    Duke. 
Mallet  readily    accepted    the    ^looo    which   accompanied    the 
request,  in  addition  to  an  annual  pension  from  the  second  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  finish  the 
life  with  expedition,  but  it  was  never  written,  though  he  had  both 
the  means  and  the  leisure  to  execute  the  task.     Nay  more,  he 
was  mean  enough  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  David  Garrick  by  a 
direct  promise  that  he  would  proclaim  the  praises  of  the  great 
actor  in  the  life  of  Marlborough,  to  which  he  never  put  pen,  and 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  might  get  one  of  his  inferior  plays 
well  staged  and  published.     With  so  many  blemishes  in  a  man 
.  who  had  talents  enough  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  country  that 
gave  him  birth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  a  Scotsman  "  of 
whom  Scotsmen  did  not  speak  well."     Mallet  was  twice  married, 
and  by  his  first  wife  had  several  children.     One  of  his  daughters 
married  an  Italian  of  rank,  and  was  the  authoress  of  a  tragedy 
called  "Almida,"  which  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  Mallet  went  with  his  second  wife  to  France ;  but  his 
health  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  he  returned  alone  to  England 
and  died  in  April,  1765,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.     Several  of 
his  pieces  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  purpose  for 
which  they  were  written,  but  all  of  them  exhibit  richness  of  lan- 
guage, elegance  of  style,  and  power  of  sentiment,  which  entitle  him 
to  rank  as  a  true  poet  despite  his  meanness  of  character.     If  he 
had    not  written   anything    but    the   ballad    of    "  William    and 
Margaret,"  it  would  have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion. 
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This  now  brings  us  to  a  trio  of  poets  who,  though  they 
belong  to  the  rank  of  minor  poets,  possess  sufficient  national 
colour  and  poetic  sentiment  to  claim  a  parsing  notice — Alexander 
Webster  (i 707-1 784),  George  Halket  (1756),  and  Alison  Ruther- 
ford (17 1 2-1 794).  Dr  Alexander  Webster,  the  first  of  the  trio, 
has  been  little  known  in  the  light  of  a  poet,  though  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  convivial,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  polished, 
preachers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  time,  in  addition  to 
being  a  leader  in  the  public  opinion  of  Edinburgh  in  his  day. 
His  claims  to  the  rank  of  a  poet  rest  on  one  famous  love  song, 
which  was  first  published  in  Pinkerton's  Select  Scottish  Ballads 
in  Vol.  II.,  No.  33.  It  is  a  piece  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
makes  one  wonder  why  he  did  not  more  frequently  record  his 
poetical  emotions,  as  he  appears  to  do  so  in  this  piece  with 
greater  effect  and  skill  than  is  usually  evinced  by  the  mere 'prentice 
hand.  Indeed,  one  writer  claims  that  in  elegance  and  fervour  it 
rivals  even  the  effusions  of  Catullus.  It  was  written  in  allusion 
of  a  real  event,  and  the  subject  of  inspiration  was  a  lady  of  noble 
family  wlio  became  his  wife.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  affair  ended 
in  a  runaway  marriage,  which  at  first  gave  great  offence  to  the 
lady's  relatives,  but  it  resulted  in  a  reconciliation,  and  proved  to 
be  a  happy  union  to  the  two  principally  concerned.  The  con- 
cluding stanza  of  the  poem  is  as  follows,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
sentiment  in  some  of  the  stanzas  in  the  "  Lesbia  of  Catullus  "  in 
the  intensity  of  the  passion  expressed,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  chaste  and  dignified  : — 

"  Wi'  thee  in  my  bosom  how  can  I  despair '' 
I'll  gaze  on  thy  beauties,  and  look  awa  care, 
I'll  ask  thy  advice  when  with  troubles  opprest, 
Which  never  displeases,  but  always  is  best. 
In  all  that  I  write  I'll  thy  judgment  require  ; 
Thy  wit  shall  correct  what  thy  charms  did  inspire  ; 
I'll  kiss  thee,  and  press  thee,  till  youth  is  all  o'er, 
And  then  live  in  friendship,  when  passion's  no  more." 

George  Halket  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Rathen,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  outset  of  his  career  was  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
though  not  too  distressing  to  divest  them  of  a  comic  element  in 
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these  days  of  great  public  schools.  The  back  of  the  high  wooden 
bed  in  which  he  slept  was  the  only  wall  of  partition  between 
his  sleeping  apartment  and  the  space  in  his  cottage  set  apart  for 
his  school.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  and  wrote  several 
pieces  on  the  side  of  the  Stuarts,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
"  Whirry  Whigs  Awa',  Man."  Previous  to  the  battle  of  CuUoden, 
Halket  wrote  a  satirical  dialogue  purporting  to  be  between 
George  II.  and  the  Devil,  the  authorship  of  which  was  not  dis- 
covered for  some  time.  Soon  after  it  was  written,  a  copy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  offered  £100 
reward  for  the  person  of  the  author  dead  or  aUve,  but  the  secret 
of  the  authorship  was  kept  till  all  danger  was  over.  In  1727 
Halket  published  a  small  volume  of  verses  at  Aberdeen  entitled 
"  Occasional  Poems  upon  Several  Subjects,"  which  does  not 
contain  anything  of  merit  equal  to  the  well-known  song,  "  Logic 
o'  Buchan."  At  one  time  the  authorship  of  this  song  was  a 
subject  of  dispute,  but  the  claim  of  Halket  is  now  fully 
established,  and  though  when  written  the  subject  of  it  was  of 
local  interest,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  general 
favourite,  especially  among  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Alison 
Rutherford,  the  last  of  the  trio,  was  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Rutherford  of  Fernalie,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  and  was  after- 
wards known  as  Mrs  Cockburn,  having  married  Patrick 
Cockburn,  an  advocate.  Her  husband  died  in  1753,  and  for  the 
forty  remaining  years  of  her  life  she  remainied  a  widow,  and  was 
regarded  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  wits  and  literati  of 
Edinburgh  for  her  brilliant  accomplishments.  Her  society  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  her  social  gatherings 
were  usually  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Monboddo,  David  Hume,  and  John 
Home.  It  is  stated  that  she  wrote  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces, 
but  they  have  not  been  preserved,  and  nothing  definite  can  be 
said  in  support  of  the  statement.  Two  of  her  productions  only 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  is  some  lines  on  the  father  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  is  the  "Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
a  production  which  in  itself   has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  thQ 
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name  of  the  authoress  from  being  forgotten.     This  song  is  said  to 

have  been  written  by  Miss  Rutherford  before  her  marriage,  and 

when  she  Hved  with  her  father  at  FernaHe.     At  one  time  it  was 

popularly  supposed  that  the  song  had  some  relation  to  the  battle 

of  Flodden  Field,  and  that  Miss   Rutherford  had  contributed  the 

modern  words  to  it  merely — a  view  which  was  taken  by  Burns. 

At  anyrate,  he  said  that  "  the  manners  were  old,  but  the  language 

was  of  yesterday."     Sir  Walter  Scott  finally  settled  the  authorship, 

assigning  it  to  Miss   Rutherford,    and   furnishing  details   of  the 

song  and  its  writer  which  are  to  be  found  in    Robert  Chambers' 

Collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  published  in  1829. 

But  now,  to  briefly  proceed  with  John  Wilson,  the  next  name 

occurring  among  the  list  of  poets,  no  better  proof  can  be  given 

that  the  old  ecclesiastic  spirit  of  the  previous 

John  Wilson,      century  was  not  dead  than  is  furnished  by  an 
1 720- 1 789.  -^  •^ 

incident    in    the    life    of   the    author   of   "  The 

Clyde,"  which  is  a  piece  of  literary  history  worth  reproducing  for 
curiosity  sake.  Wilson  was  invited  to  take  the  position  of  head- 
master of  the  (irammar  School  at  Greenock  in  1767,  but  before 
the  magistrates  and  minister  would  admit  him  to  the  situation,  they 
stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of 
making  poetry.  Wilson  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  himself  on  the 
altar  of  intolerance,  circumstances  preventing  him  from  making  a 
bolder  stand,  he  having  a  wife  and  family  to  provide  for  ;  thus  his 
muse  was  condemned  to  silence  for  ever.  He  accepted  the  con- 
ditions, burned  his  manuscripts,  and  hurled  his  lyre  to  Limbo.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  such  conditions  were  imposed,  considering 
how  heroically  he  struggled  against  the  disadvantages  of  poverty 
and  ill-health  in  his  early  youth  to  acquire  an  education  which 
might  enable  him  to  earn  his  bread  in  some  occupation  other 
than  that  of  his  father,  who  divided  his  labours  between 
the  anvil  and  the  plough.  It  is  evident  that  Wilson 
regarded  the  surrender  of  his  intellectual  independence 
to  the  authorities  at  Greenock  as  the  one  act  of  his  life 
which  contributed  most  to  dwarf  his  hopes  and  aspirations. 
In  a  letter,  dated  January   21st,    1779,   to  his  son  George,   who 
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became  a  distinguished  scholar  at  an  early  age,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  2  1,  he  says — "  I  once  thought  to  live  by  the  breath  of  fame, 
but  how  miserably  was  I  disappointed.  ...  I  was  condemned 
to  bawl  myself  to  hoarseness  among  wayward  brats,  to  cultivate 
sand,  and  wash  Ethiopians."  Our  author  was  born  at  Lesniiahago, 
June  30th,  1720,  in  humble  circumstances,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  and  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  "  Dramatic  Essay,"  which  he  afterwards  expanded  into 
"  The  Earl  Douglas— a  Tragedy."  It  was  dedicated  to  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Douglas,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  an  interview 
which  was  attended  by  the  following  comical  incident.  He  was 
requested  by  the  Duke  to  have  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.  After 
the  second  glass,  the  Duke  sprang  from  his  seat,  seized  a  pair  of 
pistols  with  which  he  paced  the  room,  affecting  a  wild  glare  as  of 
madness.  Observing  that  Wilson  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear, 
he  laid  the  pistols  on  the  table,  and  immediately  assumed  a 
pleasant  expression,  drank  right  loyally  to  the  health  of  his  guest, 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  this  was  to  test  his  firmness 
of  mind  and  see  whether  he  believed  in  the  general  report  that 
his  Grace  was  deranged  When  parting,  the  Duke  in  the 
heartiest  manner  expressed  himself  willing  to  promote  Wilson's 
interests  at  any  time,  but  Fate  was  against  him,  for,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Duke  soon  after,  Wilson's  hopes  were  never 
realised.  In  1764,  about  three  years  before  Wilson  was  elected  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Greenock  and  his 
connection  with  poetry  had  ceased,  he  had  published  at  Glasgow 
his  "  Earl  Douglas "  and  "  Clyde,"  and  inscribed  them  to 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Douglas.  The  "  Earl  Douglas  "  is  a  stolid 
composition,  and  far  too  descriptive  for  the  requirements  of  a 
drama.  The  poem  entitled  "  Clyde "  was  the  favourite  of  its 
author,  and  is  no  doubt  his  best  production  ;  his  description  of 
rural  scenes  are  faithfully  depicted,  and  he  is  eminently  pictur- 
esque ;  but  his  scenes  lack  the  vraisemblance  which  is  needed  to 
touch  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  This,  perhaps, 
can  he  ex[)lained  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  early  effort,  and 
h^d  ngt  been  subjected  tp  a  more  mature  revision.     He  had  pre- 
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pared  for  the  press  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  it,  which  he 
destroyed  when  the  guid  and  godly  Presbyterians  of  Greenock 
compelled  him  to  renounce  the  poetic  art.  In  the  "  Clyde," 
when  describing  Glasgow  and  its  University,  the  author  makes 
the  following  allusion  to  his  own  want  of  a  University  education — 

"  Ve  sacred  Muses  !  who  my  soul  inspire 
With  true  devotion,  and  with  fame's  desire, 
From  earliest  youth,  though  stern  and  diverse  fate 
lias  chain'd  me  distant  from  your  sacred  seat  ; 
Vet  on  that  seat  may  every  power  divine 
Propitious  smile  and  bid  your  glory  shine 
O'er  all  the  earth,  and,  as  from  Athens,  rise 
Till  your  immortal  splendour  fill  the  skies." 

WM.  M'lLWRAITH. 


GEORGE    THOMSON,   JOHN    WILSON, 

AND 

GILBERT    BURNS'S    "APPENDIX  No.  V." 


TO  one  interested  in  the  literary  history  of  Robert  Burns,  the 
great  collection  of  papers  known  as  the  Earnock  Manu- 
scripts is  of  much  interest.  Selections  from  these  manuscripts  were 
printed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  numbers  (i8g8,  1899)  of  the 
Burns  Chronicle,  and  constitute  practically  a  history  of  the  several 
editions  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  as  edited  by  James  Currie, 
and  published  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  of  London.  Not  often  is 
there  brought  together  so  much  manuscript  material  relating 
to  one  work  as  is  now  in  possession  of  Sir  John  Watson  ;  less 
often  is  a  collection  so  complete.  Yet.  since  the  publication  of 
the  letters  by  the  Editor  of  the  Burns  Chronicle,  others  on  the 
subject  have  come  to  light.  Several  are  among  the  Burns  family 
letters  in  Mr  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden's  George  Thomson  (London, 
1898);  two  others,  written  by  Thomson,  are  given  here,  being 
now  printed,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time. 

The  correspondence  relating  to  Gilbert  Burns's  edition  (1820) 
of  Currie's  work  shows  the  reviser  of  Currie  in  an  unenviable 
position.  Knowing  that  he  had  little,  and  even  that  little 
unimportant,  to  add  to  Currie's  volumes,  Gilbert  Burns  yet 
had  the  assurance  to  ask  an  extravagant  remuneration  for  his 
services  ;  and  no  sooner  were  his  terms  accepted  by  Cadell  and 
Davies  than  he  hastened,  on  20th  February,  18 16,  to  beg  these 
gentlemen  "  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  did  not  promise  much." 
Begun  and  continued  in  this  spirit,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
published  four  years  laier,  the  work  was  a  failure. 

From  8th  September,  1815,  the  date  on  which  he  accepted 
Cadell  and  Davies's  proposal  that  he  should  assist  them  in  a 
new  edition  of  Currie's  work,  Gilbert  Burns  appears,  as  Mr 
M'Naught  says,    "  overweighted   with   too    keen  a  sense  of  the 
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obligations  of  the  Burns  family  to  that  of  Dr  Currie."  Further, 
though  this  was  not  difficult,  he  had  to  reconcile  his  letters  to 
Currie  with  the  attitude  he  had  latterly  adopted.  Unable  to 
decide  how  to  deal  with  Currie's  Life  of  the  Poet,  he  approached 
Wordsworth,  through  James  Gray^ — the  Gray  of  the  notorious 
Chaldee  Manuscript — and  the  future  Poet  Laureate,  in  his  famous 
Letter  to  a  friend  of  Robert  Bumf-  (January,  1816)  expressed 
his  "  notions  upon  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  defence  of 
his  brother's  injured  reputation."  Wordsworth's  advice  was  the 
best  that  could  have  been  given  to  one  in  Gilbert  Burns's  position, 
yet  it  was  rejected.  "  I  am  very  nmch  pleased,"  he  wrote  (25th 
June,  1816)  to  Thomson,''  "with  Mr  Wordsworth's  letter  to  Mr 
Gray.  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  what  Mr  Wordsworth  proposes 
in  regard  to  the  publication  of  my  brother's  works  might  have  a 
good  effect,  but  it  would  require  so  much  arrangement  and  so 
much  writing  on  my  part  as  I  think  I  cannot  go  through  with." 
Instead,  he  allowed  the  Life  of  the  Poet  to  re-appear  in  its 
objectionable  form,  adding  a  brief  "  Appendi.\  "  in  refutation  of 
some  of  the  misrepresentations  contained  in  it. 

This  "  Appendix  "  is  referred  to  in  Gilbert  Burns's  letter  of 
20th  February,  181 6,  to  Cadell  and  Davies  : — "Another  note 
of  some  length  which  will  attach  to  the  first  volume  will  be  to 
correct  the  too  strong  statement  Dr  Currie  has  given  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  latter  part  of  my  brother's  life,  but  only  a 
small  part  of  that  note  will  be  written  by  myself.  I  have  applied 
to  the  gentlemen  Mr  Peterkin,  by  my  advice,  applied  to,  for  leave 
to  publish  the  same  documents  Mr  Peterkin  has  published  in  his 
supplement,^  or  that  they  will  write  me  similar  letters."  In  course 
of  time   the    "note"   was   written;    was   submitted   to    William 

>  The  authority  is  John  Wilson. — Biackwnod's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Uctolter,  1817. 

=  It  is  said  that  Wordsworth's  Letter  was  intended  to  appear  in  Gilbert  Hurns'a  edition, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authority  for  the  statement. 

5  Hadden'g  George  Thornton,  p.  371.— Compare  G.  B.  to  W.  Roscoe,  5th  October,  1817 
{B.C.,  1898,  p.  22) :  "  I  feel  that  we  have  enoug-h  to  answer  for  without  identifying  our- 
selves with  that  gentleman  [Wordsworth],  whose  appearance  in  this  business  has  given  me 
niuch  pain." 

*  Vol.  I.,  pp.  Ixxviii-xcviii,  of  Life  and  works  of  Robert  Burnn,  as  originall;/  edited  by 

James  Currie.     To  which  is  prefixed  A  Review  of  the  Life  of  Bums ,  by  Alexander 

Peterkin.    (Edinburgh,  1815,  4  vols.) 
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Roscoe,  5th  October,  1817;  and  was  altered,  loth  December, 
1817,  "  so  as  to  make  as  little  allusion  to  Dr  Currie's  work  as  a 
sense  of  my  duty  to  my  brother's  memory  will  allow." 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  first  of  the  two  letters  here 
printed  was  penned.  The  reason  for  its  having  been  written  is 
not  apparent,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  Gilbert 
Burns  was  desirous  that  some  refutation,  in  general  terms,  of  the 
many  slanders  and  misrepresentations  of  biographers  and  critics 
should  appear  in  his  work,  over  a  name  other  than  his  own. 
He  appears  to  have  arranged  with  George  Thomson  to  ask 
John  Wilson — not  then  known  as  "  Christopher  North  " — for 
his  assistance.  Thomson  accordingly  wrote  the  following  letter, 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  a  repetition 
of  Peterkin's  "  Review." 

(i) — George  Thomson  to  John  Wilson. 

Edinburgh,  14th  January,  181S. 

Dear  Sir, — I  presume  you  know  that  Gilbert  Bums  has  been  employed 
Ijy  Cadell  and  Davies,  booksellers,  as  the  Editor  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
brother's  Works,  and  to  add  such  information  as  he  may  think  proper  to  give, 
relative  to  his  Life  or  Writings. 

This  affords  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  correcting  what  has  been  unjustly 
asserted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Poet's  character  by  his  different  Biographers  or 
Critics.  He  has  accordingly  written,  in  his  own  mild  and  modest  way,  what 
he  means  to  say  ;  and  has  replied  to  the  very  strong  Statement  which  Ur 
Currie  made  as  to  the  Poet's  dissipation  and  the  neglect  of  all  his  duties  in  his 
latter  years,  chiefly  by  a  reference  to  Letters  from  Mr  Findlater,  now  Collector 
of  Excise  in  Glasgow  ;  and  Mr  James  Gray  of  the  High  School,  who  lived  in 
Dumfries  at  the  time — both  having  had  occasion  to  see  the  Poet  daily,  and 
having  been  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  habits  and  way  of  life.  And 
surely  the  voluntary  testimony  of  respectable  men,  speaking  of  what  pass'd 
under  their  own  eyes,  is  far  better  entitled  to  credence  than  any  opposite  State- 
ment which  Dr  Currie  confided  in,  upon  the  information  of  persons  unknown, 
or  from  rumour. 

Against  the  Doctor,  however,  Gilbert  Burns  does  not  mean  to  say  a  word  : 
he  must  have  been  misled  by  his  informers,  and  could  not  err  otherways  ; 
for  the  candour  and  uprightness  of  his  mind  would  not  have  permitted  him  to 
assert  any  thing  which  he  himself  did  not  believe  to  be  correct. 

Unhappily,  however,  Dr  Currie's  Statement  has  been  made  a  text  upon 
which  the  most  offensive  commentaries  and  unfounded  calumnies  have  been 
raised  by  successive  Biographers  and  Reviewers.  This  I  think  manifest  from 
the  letters  of  Collector  Findlater  and  Mr  Gray,  contained  in  the  Paper  drawn 
up  by  Gilbert  Burns,  which  I  beg  leave  to  send  you. 
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If  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  that  Paper,  and  are  satisfied  on 
the  subject,  then  the  favour  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  you,  for  the  sake 
of  your  great  poetical  brother,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth,  is,  that  you  would  take 
up  the  pen,  and  write  a  short  Review  of  the  Edinhtirgh  and  Qtiarterly  Reviews 
of  Burns,  such  as  might  be  added  to  Gilbert's  Vindication  of  his  injured 
brother. 

I  have  been  induced  thus  far  to  presume  on  your  good  nature,  and  your 
generous  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  Genius,  by  reading  in  the  Vindication  of 
Wordsworth^  (generally  attributed  to  you),  some  Remarks  on  one  of  those 
Reviews  of  Burns,  which  are  so  eloquent,  and  powerful,  and  just,  as  to  be 
equally  creditable  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  their  author,  whoever  he  may 
be.  If  they  are  yours,  you  could,  from  the  documents  which  I  now  place  in 
your  hands,  enlarge  and  complete  them,  and  thus  render  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Bard  who  has  done  so  much  honour  to  his  Country. 

Many  a  time  has  my  heart  ached  to  read  both  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  reviews  of  Burns.  On  reading  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  pages  of  the 
former,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Critic  had  sat  down  to  his  ungracious  task 
with  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Poet's  character,  and  a  sort  of  aristocratical 
feeling  as  if  the  pride  of  the  Scholar  could  not  brook  the  elevated  rank  attained 
by  the  Ploughman  !  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  supercilious  and  harsh 
tone  of  the  Review,  more  calculated  to  lower  the  man  than  to  do  justice  to  the 
Poet?  Could  anything  be  more  flippant  than  the  first  sentence,  "Burns  is 
certainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  poetical  prodigies — from  Stephen  Duck 
down  to  Thomas  Dermody."  Ducks  and  Dermodys  hitch'd  into  the  same 
line  with  Burns  !  This  is  but  poorly  redeemed  by  our  being  told  that  the  two 
latter  are  already  forgotten — while  the  name  of  Burns  has  not  yet  galher'd  all 
its  fame.  But  the  climax  of  the  Reviewer's  illiberal  and  unjust  account  of 
Burns's  character  and  writings  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  paragraph  which 
begins  thus,  "  But  the  leading  vice  in  Burns's  character,  and  the  cardinal  deform- 
ity indeed  of  all  his  productions,  was  his  contempt,  or  affectation  of  contempt, 
for  prudence,  decency,  and  regularity,"  etc.,  etc.  The  man  that  could  thus 
characterise  tlie  Poetry  of  Burns  could  only  have  opened  the  volumes  here  and 
there  !  If  he  had  read  them  through,  it  is  impossible  tliat  he  could  thus  have 
spoken  of  them.  And  were  we,  in  the  language  of  Scottish  law,  to  call  on 
him  for  a  condescendance,  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  beg  pardon  for  his  rash 
and  unfounded  and  unqualified  assertions. 

If  he  meant  merely  the  Letters  of  Burns,  why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  Even 
these  would  not  bear  out  the  Critic  in  his  sweeping  character  of  a/l  the 
productions  of  Burns.  His  observation  is  not  applicable  even  to  many  of  the 
Letters,  but  supposing  for  a  moment  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  Letters,  they 
were  not  publish'd  by  their  author,  but  were  gather'd  from  all  quarters  after 
his  death  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  ask'd  whether  it  is  just  or  liberal  to  make 
Burns  responsible  for  epistolary  effusions,  not  written  for  the  public  eye,  and 
in  the  publication  of  which  he  had  no  voice  whatever  ?  It  would  have  l^een 
no  more  than  candid  in  the  person  seated  as  a  Judge  upon  the  productions  of 
the  Bard,  whose  voice  could  not  be  raised  in  his  own  defence,  to  have 
distinguish'd  between  the  Poems  publish'd  by  himself,  having  the  benefit  of 

'  "  Vindication  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  Letter  to  Mr  Gray  on  a  new  edition  of  Burns's 
Works  " — Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  October,  1817,  pp.  65-73. 
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his  revision  and  correction,  and  those  careless  epistles,  obtained  from  his 
various  Correspondents,  many  of  which  he  would  probably  have  put  into  the 
fire,  if  he  had  been  alive. 

The  Reviewer,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  this  important 
consideration,  or  to  have  discriminated  between  what  was  deliberately  given 
to  the  Public  by  Burns  himself,  and  what  were  posthumous  and  not  intended 
by  him  for  publication  at  all,  I  mean  his  Letters. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Burns  "  is  perpetually  making  a  parade  of  his 
thoughtlessness,  inflammability,  and  imprudence,  and  talking  with  much 
complacency  and  exultation  of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to  the  sober  and 
correct  part  of  mankind"  ;  and  he  alleges  that  this  odious  "slang  infects 
almost  all  his  prose  (his  letters),  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  his  Poetry." 
Is  this  a  correct  account  of  Burns,  or  is  it  not  a  most  exaggerated  Caricature  ? 

Of  a  kin  to  this  is  the  observation  about  "the  cruelty  and  baseness  of 
spending  in  vain  superfluities  that  money  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  pale 
industrious  tradesman  and  his  famishing  infants,  and  of  raving  about  friend- 
ship and  philanthropy  in  a  tavern,  while  his  wife's  heart  is  breaking  at  her 
cheerless  fireside,  and  his  children  pining  in  solitary  poverty."  The  justice  of 
the  general  observation  is  undeniable,  but  why  does  the  Reviewer  introduce 
it,  but  for  the  cruel  and  unjust  purpose  of  its  being  applied  by  the  reader  to 
the  character  of  Burns  ;^who,  far  from  being  such  a  man,  was  well  known  to 
be  most  affectionate,  both  as  a  father  and  a  husband.  His  Widow,  I  know, 
has  uniformly  said  so,  and  the  gentlemen  before-mentioned  had  the  best 
access  to  see  the  mark'd  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  And  it  is  a  well  known  truth,  which  of  itself  shews  how  cruelly 
the  character  of  Burns  has  been  libelled,  that  altho'  his  incom.e  from  the 
Excise  did  not  exceed  from  £40  to  £70  a  year,  he  died  without  being  ;^5  in 
debt!  This  circumstance  affords  irrefragable  proof  of  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  the  Reviewer,  when  he  asserted  that  the  leading  vice  in  Burns  was 
his  contempt  for  prudence,  decency,  and  regularity. 

That  Burns  was  fond  of  Society  cannot  be  matter  either  of  doubt  or 
surprise  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  in  Scotland  the  Society  of  gentlemen  is 
seldom  obtained  without  the  circulation  of  the  bottle.  Do  not  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability  indulge  in  this  way,  without  the  least  loss  of  character  ? 
And  is  it  candid  or  just  to  reproach  a  man  of  Genius,  endowed  with  wit  and 
the  most  fascinating  powers  of  conversation,  for  a  failing  that  he  had  in  com- 
mon both  with  his  equals  and  his  superiors? 

I  confess  I  should  be  happy  to  see  these  considerations  with  respect  both 
to  the  Writings  and  the  character  of  Burns  put  into  the  clear  and  striking  light 
which  you  are  capable  of  giving  to  them,  as  an  Answer  to  the  Reviews,  to  be 
incorporated  with  Gilbert  Burns's  edition  of  the  Poet's  works.  'Twould  be  an 
act  of  kindness  and  of  justice  that  would  do  you  honour. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  acquaint  you,  however,  that  altho'  Dr  Currie 
might  be  blamed  for  having  given  too  easy  credence  to  the  unfavourable  reports 
of  character,  which  have  served  as  a  sort  of  text  to  the  Reviewers  ;  yet  such  is 
the  gratitude  that  Gilbert  and  the  friends  of  the  family  of  the  Poet  feel  to  that 
excellent  Man  for  writing  the  Life  and  arranging  the  Works,  that  he  would 
not  on  any  account  consent  that  any  fault  should  be  found  with  Dr  Currie, 
because  he  knows  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Doctor's  family. 
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I  may  mention  to  you  that  altho'  the  Letter  of  Mr  Gray  is  extremely 
rtcll  written  from  bei^inning  to  end,  a  considerable  part  of  it  seems  quite 
unnecessary,  because  it  is  to  facts  chiefly  that  Gilbert  vvish'd  him  to  speak  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  consider  the  material  part  of  Mr  Gray's  letter  to  be  that 
which  begins  near  the  foot  of  page  15  of  the  inclosed  Manuscript.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  take  care  of  the  manuscript.— I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  great  respect  and  esteem.  Dear  Sir,  Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

John  Wilson,  Esq.  ^-  Thomson. 

Wilson  appears  not  to  have  replied  for  nearly  four  months  ; 
what  he  said  to  Thomson  when  he  did  write  is  not  recorded. 
Thomson  wrote  to  Gilbert  Burns  in  these  terms  : — 

(2) — George  Thomson  to  Gilbert  Burns. 

Royal  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  8th  May,  1818. 
Dear    Sir, — I    have    just   received    the   inclosed  from    Mr    Wilson    in 
consequence  of  an  application.     If  any  thing  farther  comes,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
send  it  to  you.  .  .  . — Yours  very  truly, 

G.  Thomson. 

Mr  Roscoe's  letter,  which  I  did  not  send  to  Mr  Wilson,  is  also  inclosed. 

Whether  any  further  communication  on  this  matter  passed 

between  Wilson  and  Thomson  we  do  not  know  ;  we  find  no  trace 

of  any.     Gilbert   Burns  waited  for  two  months  more  before  he 

again  wrote  to  Cadell  and  Davies  : — "  I  have  now  finished  all  the 

alterations  my  conscience  would  allow  me  to  make,  from  regard 

to  the  feelings  of  Dr  Currie's  friends,  and  herewith  send  you  a  fair 

copy  for  publication."      That   was  apparently   intended    by  the 

writer   to   be   his  last  word  on  his  "Vindication."     As  we  know, 

the   wish   was   vain.     But  we  are   not   concerned  here  with  the 

subsequent  history  of  Gilbert  Burns's  "  Appendix  No.  V."  ;  it  has 

been  told   in  the  letters  printed,  from  the  Earnock  Manuscripts 

in  the  seventh  number  of  this  Annual. 

J.  C.   EWING. 

Note. — -Ten  years  after  Thomson's  appeal  to  him,  John  Wilson  reviewed 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Robert  Burns,  in  the  columns  of  Blackwood  (Maj-, 
1828).  Thirteen  years  later  (1841)  he  published,  in  The  Land  of  Burn  , 
his  brilliant  essay  "  On  the  genius  and  character  of  Burns."  In  these  he  had 
much  to  say  of  Burns  and  his  critics ;  in  the  later  work  he  attacked 
George  Thomson,  his  correspondent  of  1818,  for  his  "conduct  towards  Buiqs 
in  his  worst  extremitj^." 


BURNS   AND   IRVINE. 


THE  Royal  Burgh  of  Irvine  has  many  and  varied  memories, 
which  carry  back  those  who  think  of  such  things  at  least 
seven  centuries.  She  had  her  days  of  humiliation  in  the  War  of 
Scottish  Independence,  when,  in  1297,  the  "Capitulation  of 
Irvine "  was  signed.  But  she  had  her  triumphs,  too,  and  her 
comfortable  reflection  on  her  loyalty  to  Robert  Bruce,  for  we 
find  her  rewarded  for  her  help  by  a  charter,  granted  by  the  hero 
of  Bannockburn  six  years  before  he  dealt  his  crushing  blow  to 
English  pretensions.  Her  best  claims  to  attention  lie,  however, 
in  the  regions  of  peace,  for  she  can  boast  of  having  given  birth 
to  John  Gait,  "the  fore-runner,"  if  not  "the  master"  of  a  recently 
sprung-up  school  of  Scottish  fiction.  James  Montgomery,  the 
Christian  poet,  and  Eckford,  the  designer  of  the  American  Navy, 
and  a  chief  "Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,"  Lord  Justice- 
General  Boyle. 

Yet  it  may  be  said,  without  either  exaggeration  of  one  or 
depreciation  of  others,  that  these  peaceful  memories  all  pale 
before  the  thought  that  for  some  months  Robert  Burns  trod  her 
streets,  and  that,  in  some  measure,  she  repaid  the  honour  by 
having  some  influence  on  his  great  fame.  He  came  to  Irvine  in 
the  midsummer  of  1781,  with  the  definite  intention  of  improving 
his  prospects  in  life.  In  his  letter  to  Dr  Moore,  he  calls  his  twenty- 
third  year — most  of  which  he  spent  in  Irvine — "an  important  era." 
"Partly  through  whim,  and  partly  that  I  wished  to  set  about 
doing  something  in  life,  I  joined  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neighbouring 
town  (Irvine)  to  learn  his  trade."  But  more  than  "  whim  "  and 
"doing  something"  seems  to  have  been  in  the  venture,  the 
project,  namely,  of  advancing  the  lint-farming  on  Lochlea,  which, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  more  profitable,  if  one  of  the  family 
could  dress  the  flax  once  it  was  grown.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Gilbert  Burns,  who  says: — "The  stocking  of  a  farm  required  a 
Slim   of  money  he  had  no  probability  of  being  master  of  for  a 
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great  while.  He  began,  therefore,  to  think  of  trying  some  other 
line  of  life.  He  and  I  had  for  several  years  taken  land  of 
my  father  for  the  purpose  of  raising  flax  on  our  own  account. 
In  the  course  of  selling  it,  Robert  began  to  think  of  turning  flax- 
dresser,  both  as  being  suitable  to  his  grand  view  of  settling 
in  life,  and  as  subservient  to  the  flax-raising. 

From  various  sources  we  get  a  description  of  Burns  as  he 
was  when  he  came  to  Irvine.  Of  him  in  Tarbolton  just  before 
that  time,  it  is  said  by  David  Sillar : — "  He  wore  the  only  tied 
hair  in  the  parish;  and  in  the  church  his  [)laid,  which  was  of 
a  particular  colour,  I  think  filkmot,  he  wrapped  in  a  particular 
manner  round  his  shoulders."  The  colour  so  described  is  that  of  a 
"  dead  leaf  yellowish  brown,  from  Fr.  feullimorie."  Again,  we  are 
told,  "  Burns  was  an  older  looking  man  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  age.  .  .  .  He  was  of  a  very  dark  com- 
plexion, with  a  strong  dark  eye ;  of  a  thoughtful  appearance, 
amounting  to  what  might  be  called  a  gloomy  studiousness, 
insomuch  that  when  in  company  which  did  not  elicit  his  brilliant 
powers  of  conversation,  he  generally  leant  down  his  cheek  upon 
his  palm,  placing  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  in  that  attitude 
would  continue  sitting  a  considerable  time.  He  was  generally 
reserved  and  silent;  but  when  he  found  himself  in. enlightened 
company,  or  in  the  presence  of  fascinating  women,  he  uniformly 
exerted  himself,  and  uniformly  shone."  This  we  have  from 
Robert  Chambers,  on  the  authority  of  "  a  venerable  citizen,  who 
had  the  honour  of  the  poet's  acquaintance  during  his  brief 
apprenticeship."  Chambers  published  his  Picture  of  Scotland, 
from  which  the  above  is  taken,  in  1827. 

To  Irvine,  then,  Burns  came  through  "whim"  and  on 
heckling  thoughts  intent,  when  Montgomery  was  a  boy  of  ten, 
and  Gait  a  toddling  two-year-old.  Flax-growing  was  prevalent  in 
the  district,  and  the  burgh,  a  fairly  prosperous  sea-port,  had  a 
good  many  people  engaged  in  flax-dressing.  This  would  be  the 
attraction  of  Irvine,  strengthened  by  the  fact,  stated  on  good 
authority,  that  Dr  Cuming,  of  Alilngarholm,  and  Provost  Hamil- 
ton, of  Craighlaw,  both  of  whom  were  interested  in  bleaching  and 
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dressing,  encouraged  him  to  begin  to  learn  the  business.  A  pair 
of  heckling  brushes,  said  to  belong  to  Burns,  and  bought  by 
a  townsman  a  few  years  ago  at  a  displenishing  sale,  connect  him 
with  Dr  Cuming.  We  shall  not  make  a  mistake  if  we  say  that 
heckling  would  never  at  any  time  be  congenial  work  to  this 
nature-lover;  and,  though  the  manner  of  its  ending  is  to  be 
regretted,  the  ending  gave  the  poetic  genius,  bound  sometime  to 
display  itself,  an  earlier  opportunity  of  developing  into  full  life. 
Burns's  words  will  tell  the  story  best,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
terse  and  bitter.  "  This  turned  out  a  sadly  unlucky  affair.  My 
partner  was  a  scoundrel  of  the  first  water,  who  made  money  by 
the  mystery  of  thieving,  and,  to  finish  the  whole,  while  we  were 
giving  a  welcome  carousal  to  the  New  Year,  our  shop,  by  the 
drunken  carelessness  of  my  partner's  wife,  took  fire,  and  burned 
to  ashes,  and  I  was  left,  like  a  true  poet,  without  a  sixpence." 

We  could  well  have  wished  that  Burns  had  been  more 
explicit,  but  we  can  understand  a  kcen-temperamented  man's 
hasty  dismissal  of  an  unpleasant  incident.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
statement  provokes  several  questions,  and  the  matter  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  two  heckling-shops  compete  for  the  doubt- 
ful honour  of  being  the  one  that  left  Burns  sixpenceless.  Such 
questions  are  : — What  was  his  partner's  particular  "  scoundrelism"? 
It  was  in  general  terms  the  "  mystery  of  thieving."  Are  we  to 
understand,  what  is  certainly  likely,  that  Burns  put  a  little  money 
into  the  concern  in  return  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  flax-dress- 
ing, and  that  he  was  cheated."  The  first  partner  was  a  man 
Peacock,  a  half-brother  of  the  poet's  mother,  and  nearer  relations 
than  this  have  cheated  one  another.  There  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  split  between  Burns  and  this  "  scoundrel  of  the  first  water." 
When  did  it  take  place  ?  Before  or  after  Hogmanay  night  of 
1781  ?  And  if  before,  who  was  "my  partner"  with  the  "careless, 
drunken  wife "?  And  where  precisely  was  the  shop  that  was 
burned?  The  last  question  is  the  only  one  upon  which  any 
satisfactory  light  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
tell  the  two  sides  to  the  question,  with  any  illuminating  surmise 
that  may  be  available. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  in  Irvine  that  the  first  shop  in  which 
Burns  heckled  was  in  Glasgow  Vennel,  standing  back  from  the 
line  of  the  narrow  street  so  named,  and  about  halfway  up  on  the 
right  hand  as  we  go  from  the  Port-head.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  Burns  heckled  in  one  end  of  the  building,  and 
lived  in  the  other,  but  this  is  not  likely.     His  lodging  will  be 


The  Glasgow   Vcnnei   Heckling  bhup. 

spoken  of  later.  Peacock  lived  in  a  house  in  front  of  the  shop, 
and  standing  on  the  line  of  the  street,  and  this  has  been  recon- 
structed. It  is  stated  on  certain  authorities  that  this  particular 
heckling-shop  was  the  one  that  was  burned.  Mr  Maxwell  Dick, 
bookseller,  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  ability,  held  this 
view,  relying  on  the  evidence  of  two  women  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Vennel  shop — Mrs  Yorkston  and  Mrs 
Finlay.     But  nearly  forty  years  had  elapsed  before  Mr  Dick  wag 
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in  a  position  even  to  begin  to  inquire  about  the  matter,  for  he  did 
not  come  to  Irvine  till  1820.  He  ^ould  probably  begin  his  inquiry 
with  the  supposition  that  because  Burns  heckled  in  Glasgow 
Vennel  at  first,  he  heckled  there  to  the  end.  Then  his  two 
informants,  no  longer  young,  and  with  other  memories  crowding 
out  such  a  comparatively  unimportant  thing  as  a  shop  fire,  would 
not  be  very  reliable  witnesses.  They  might  remember  that  there 
had  been  a  fire,  that  Burns  had  been  concerned  with  it,  and  that 
he  had  wrought  in  the  Glasgow  Vennel,  and  their  conclusion 
is  obvious,  but  not  necessarily  correct.  If  David  Sillar  liad  any- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter,  his  right  to  credence  is  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  come  to  Irvine  till  after  Burns 
had  left  it. 

On  the  evidence  stated  above,  the  theory  of  the  Glasgow 
Vennel  shop's  having  been  the  scene  of  the  fire  was  accepted  by 
various  writers  on  Burns.  But  another  claimant  to  the  distinction 
appeared  later — a  heckling  shop,  in  a  close  in  High  Street,  in 
the  part  on  the  side  of  the  Bridgegate-head,  remote  from  the 
Vennel.  The  late  ex-Provost  Paterson  had  frequently  heard  Mrs 
Maule,  widow  of  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Burgh  School,  state 
that  the  fire  took  place  in  Montgomerie  Boyd's  Close,  and  he  was 
therefore  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  other  statement. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Maule  had  come  to  Irvine  the  year  the  fire 
took  place,  and  Mrs  Maule,  who  held  very  decided  opinions 
as  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  was  at  last  very  strongly  supported, 
for  Mr  Paterson,  happening  to  speak  to  Mr  Hugh  Alexander  of 
Braidmead  on  the  subject,  was  informed  by  the  latter  that  John 
Boyd,  a  weaver  in  Eglinton  Street,  and  a  cousin  of  Montgomerie 
Boyd,  had  something  to  say  about  the  fire.  Mr  Alexander  gave 
Mr  Paterson  a  memorandum,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  : 
— "22nd  June,  1850, — Saw  John  P;oyd  (born  1761),  second 
cousin  of  Montgomerie  Boyd,  baker.  ToKn  w,?s  present  at  burn- 
ing of  Bob.  Burns'  heckling-shop,  and  threw  snowballs  into  the 
fire.  The  shop  was  situated  in  Montgomerie  Boyd's  Close.  .  . 
Burns,  either  before  or  after  this  fire,  wrought  in  Glasgow  Vennel." 
When  John  Boyd  ma,de  this  statement  he  was  89  years  old,  and 
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his  memory  might  be  held  to  be  defective,  but,  in  vindication  of 
his  power  of  recollection,  he  repeated  that  day  to  Mr  Alexander 
four  verses  of  doggerel  composed  by  a  Dreghorn  man,  the  subject 
being  the  town  of  Irvine,  and  the  time  of  composition  the  year  of 
the  "  Buchanites,"  whose  beliefs  are  characterised  as  "  terrible 
delusions."       The     verses     form    part    of    the     memorandum, 
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Montjfomerie  Boyd's  Close. 

but  need  not  be  quoted  here.  This  statement  by  John  Boyd 
received  strong  confirmation  in  1859.  At  the  centenary  dinner 
the  Hon.  Adam  Fairie,  a  native  of  Irvine,  and  who  had  come 
from  Montreal,  stated  that  he  recollected  the  fire,  and  that  it 
had  taken  place  in  a  close  a  few  doors  up  the  High  Street  from 
the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  in  which  the  dinner  was  being  held. 
This  is  Montgomerie  Boyd's  Close.  Mr  Fairie  was  between  80 
and  90  when  he  made  this  statement.     Suppose  he  was  85,  he 
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would  be  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  present 
occupant  of  the  shop  and  bakehouse,  which  latter  is  on  the  site  of 
the  old  heckling-shop,  has  also  something  confirmatory  to  say — 
to  wit  that,  when  he  took  possession,  there  was  an  old  door  lying 


Heckling  Shop  in  Montgomerie  Boyd's  Close. 

about  with  the  name  "Robert  Burns"  rudely  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  a  date  "  17 — something,"  he  could  not  recollect  what.  He 
gave  the  door  to  a  gentleman  interested  in  such  matters,  who 
died  not  very  long  aftpr.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  broken  up  for 
firewood,  as  the  writer  has  tried  in  vain  to  trace  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  memorandum,  Mr  Alexander 
says : — "  Burns,    either    before   or   after    this    fire,    wrought    in 
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Glasgow  Vennel.''  dhe  is  almost  afriid  tb  venture  ihbther  stsltfe- 
ment  by  a  lawyet  iH  Irvine,  so  nrtuch  more  does  it  cbmplicate  the 
question.  He  says  that  the  deeds  relative  to  the  house  in  Mont- 
gomerie  Boyd's  Close  passed  through  his  hands,  and  that  one 
name  he  recollects  in  them  was  Peacock.  Supposing  that  this 
Peacock  is  the  one  to  whom  Burns  went  on  coming  to  Irvine, 
this  would  get  rid  of  the  dubiety  of  the  two  "  my  partners,"  for  it 
would  identify  them.  But  it  would  upset  the  accepted  site  of  the 
first  shop  Burns  wrought  in,  and  would  make  it  that  Burns  went 
to  the  Glasgow  Vennel  only  after  the  fire  had  driven  him  out  of 
the  High  Street ;  though  of  course  it  might  be  surmised  that  he 
perhaps  worked  in  both  shops,  according  as  there  was  work  to  be 
had.  It  would  also  throw  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Peacock 
into  1782. 

The  whole  question  stands  as  has  been  stated,  and  the  most 
reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Burns  began  work  in  the 
Glasgow  Vennel,  quarrelled  with  Peacock,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  some  one  else  in  Montgomerie  Boyd's  Glosfe,  and  was 
there  burned  out.  The  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  certainly 
stronger  than  that  for  the  burning  of  the  Glasgow  Vennel  shop. 

The  "  but-and-ben "  theory  of  Burns's  lodging-place  has 
already  been  mentioued,  and  it  is  certainly  feasible  enough  to 
suppose  that  he  might  have  heckled  in  one  room  of  the  building 
and  lived  in  the  other.  This  is  not  generally  believed.  Taking 
this  to  have  been  Peacock's  shop,  this  lodgement  would  come  to 
an  end  at  the  quarrel,  and  another  would  have  to  be  found. 
Whether  he  lived  in  the  heckling-shop  or  no,  we  are  not  left  in 
any  doubt  about  where  he  lived  "till  he  left  Irvine.' 

In  the  narrow  (jlasgow  Vennel,  atone  time  the  only  way  into 
Irvine  from  the  Glasgow  side,  hence  the  name,  and  on  the  right 
as  you  go  from  the  Townhead,  stands  a  house  of  two  storeys,  with 
a  stair  on  each  side  of  the  lobby.  Going  up  the  right-hand  stair, 
we  come  to  an  attic  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  we  reverence 
as  the  room  in  which  the  future  poet,  then  heckler,  lived.  His 
lodging  was  not  what  we  now-a-days  know  by  the  term,  with  the 
conventional  landlady ;  biit  a  room  hired,  ahd  perhaps  furnished 
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by  him,  where  he  looked  after  himself,  and  cooked  his  own  food, 
simple  enough,  by  custom  and  necessity.  "  My  meal  is  nearly 
out,  but  I  am  going  to  borrow  till  I  get  a  little  more."  So  runs 
the  postscript  of  the  down-hearted  letter  he  wrote  to  Lochlea  on 
27th  December,  1781.  From  this  we  gather  that  supplies  were 
sent  from  home,  and  that  Burns  was  his  own  cook-housekeeper. 


The  Glasgow  Vennel. 

Tenetneiit  in  which  IJm-iis  Iodised,  first  on  riylit. 

Very  literally,  here  and  elsewhere,  he  "cultivated  the  Muses  on  a 
little  oatmeal."  In  this  little  room  he  left  a  memorial  of  himself 
in  the  shape  of  initials  and  a  date,  rudely  cut  on  the  lintel  part 
of  the  mantelpiece,  "  R.B  ,  1782."  One  can  fancy  the  spirit  in 
which  this  rude  and  simple  commemorating  was  done.  A  burned- 
out  heckler,  a  sixpenceless  poet,  feeling  that  trade  had  no  opening 
for  him,  as  it  certainly  had  little  charm.     He  is  about  to  turn  his 
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back  on  heckling  and  to  face  farming  again  in  Lochlea,  where  he 
probably  arrived  in  March,  and  he  will  leave  a  "frail  memorial" 
in  the  place  where  he  feels  he  has  made  a  failure.  Did  he,  think 
you,  dream  of  his  monumentiim  acre  perennius  ? 


Burns's  Lodging-. 


Perhaps  in  this  attic,  scene  of  times  and  feelings 
that  he  "could  not  afterwards  recall  without  a  shudder," 
were  written,  "Winter,  a  Dirge,"  eldest  of  his  printed 
pieces,     and    "  A    Prayer,     written     under     the     pressure     of 
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violent  anguish."  That  he  was  in  "  violent  anguish,"  the 
downheartedness  of  a  keen  temperament  that  rises  high  and  sinks 
as  low,  is  quite  evident.  "The  weakness  of  his  nerves  has  debili- 
tated his  mind,"  he  writes  in  December  to  his  father :  He 
expects  soon  to  "bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the  pains,  and  uneasi- 
ness, and  disquietudes  of  this  weary  life,"  of  which  he  is  "  heartily 
tired."  He  finds  his  "only  pleasurable  employment"  in  "looking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  moral  and  religious  way."  Espe- 
cially "  forwards,"  for  the  description  of  Heaven,  in  Revelation 
vii.,  15-17,  is  more  pleasant  to  him  than  "any  ten  times  as  many 
verses  in  the  whole  Bible " :  and  the  "  eternal  adieu,"  with 
this  Heaven  to  come  after  it,  is  a  thought  by  which  he  is  "quite 
transported."  A  sad  letter  for  his  father  to  receive,  and  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  son,  who  does  not  expect 
to  get  to  Lochlea  on  New-Year's  Day,  because  "  work  comes  so 
hard  upon  us  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on  that  account." 
New-Year's  Day  found  poor  Burns  probably  worse  than  ever, 
cursing  himself  by  all  his  gods  for  the  folly  and  disaster  of  the 
Hogmanay  night  "carousal."  This  state  of  mind  colours  the 
poetry  of  the  time.  Winter,  with  his  "  sweeping  blast  and  sky 
o'ercast,"  are  to  him 

"         .         .         .         .         more  dear 
Than  all  the  pride  of  May  ; 
The  tempest's  howl  it  soothes  my  soul, 
My  grief  it  seems  to  join  ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 
Their  fate  resembles  mine." 

In  this  spirit  "God  is  his  refuge  and  his  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble." 

"  Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 
These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
Here,  firm,  I  rest :  they  must  be  blest, 
Because  they  are  Thy  will  ! 
Then  all  I  want  (O  do  Thou  grant 
This  one  request  of  mine)  ! 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny, 
Assist  me  to  resign." 
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This  sentiment  is  repeated  in  "  A  Prayer  "  : 

"  But  if  I  must  afflicted  be, 
To  suit  some  wise  design  ; 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves, 
To  bear  and  not  repine." 

It  is  a  sufficiently  sad  state  of  affairs  this,  sad  to  think  of,  how 
much  bitterer  to  live  and  move  among  !  The  coming  to  Irvine — 
however  proud  Irvine  may  be  of  it — was  a  mistake.  The  child 
of  nature  could  not  do  with  dusty  heckling-shops  and  untoward 
flax ;  the  lover  of  the  "  wee,  modest,  crimson  tipped  flower,"  the 
sympathiser  with  the  "wee,  sleekit,  cowrin',  tim'rous  beastie," 
whose  "wee  bit  housie"  was  "in  ruin,"  could  never  "thole"  an 
attic  in  the  Glasgow  Vennel.  Trade  was  never  for  our  Burns, 
who,  perhaps,  more  than  he  who  claimed  it,  "  lisped  in  numbers." 
One  does  not  know  whether  to  smile  or  to  wipe  his  eyes  over  the 
contrast  of  the  letter  of  December  27  and  the  scene  of  the 
Hogmanay  night,  the  "giving  a  welcome  carousal  to  the  New 
Year.''  It  is  either  a  glorious  prophecy  of  the  lines  beginning 
"  Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn,"  when,  "  wi'  tippeny"  and 
"  usquabae "  a  man  could  be  made  "glorious  o'er  a'  the  ills  o' 
life  victorious."  Or  it  is  a  hint  to  Burns-lovers  of  the  torture  that 
came  from  time  to  time  from  this  mercurial,  because  artistic, 
temperament:  lifting  him  at  times  to  the  crest  of  life's  wave,  at 
another  plunging  him  in  its  lowest  trough.  The  latter  is,  per- 
haps, the  better  view,  certainly  the  one  that  makes  us  feel  far 
kindlier  to  our  poet. 

Glimpses  of  Burns  in  his  daily  life  in  Irvine  come  to  us  from 
various  sources,  and  must  be  cherished  by  all  who  love  a  life  that 
was  now  opening  out  and  getting  ready  for  the  great  fruit-bearing. 
The  poetic  instinct  was  upon  him.  About  this  time  he  is  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Greenshields  of  Springbank  as  "  clever  at  making 
rhymes,  especially  against  ministers,"  and  we  know  that  his  desire 
to  write  sent  him  in  search  of  all  the  poetry  he  could  get  hold  of. 
In  the  High  Street  of  Irvine,  close  to  the  Old  Tolbooth,  stood 
the  shop  of  Templeton,  the  bookseller.  Part  of  the  stock  of 
trade,  always  being  added  to  as  material  provided,  was  a  coUec- 
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tion  of  ballads,  printed,  as  we  have  all  seen  them,  on  slips  like 
newspaper  columns.  This  shop  was  a  frequent  resort  of  our 
poet,  who  regularly  put  the  question,  "Is  there  anything  new  in 
that   line?"      He  would  then    take  the  "anythings  new,"  and, 


Templeton's   Shop. 

seating  himself  on  the  counter,  would  read  them,  and,  coming  on 
something  that  satisfied  his  taste,  would  read  it  aloud.  Templeton 
would  later  owe  much  "new  in  that  line"  to  his  inquirer,  and 
when  the  first  edition  of  Burns's  poems  was  published,  he  acted 
as  a  kind  of  local  treasurer,  collecting  and  forwarding  to  him  the 
Irvine  subscriptions. 
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Coming  from  Tarbolton  as  a  Free-mason,  he  mixed  with  the 
brethren  of  the  "Craft"  in  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  in  Irvine.  It  is 
conjectured  that  it  was  in  Irvine  that  Burns  wrote  "No  church- 
man am  I,"  whose  refrain  is  the  "big-belly'd  bottle,"  and  which 
sings  its  praise  with  more  or  less  sincerity.  There  is  no  certainty 
of  this,  but,  as  Mr  Wallace  says,  "  the  date  of  the  composition  is 
immaterial." 

"Churchman'"  or  no,  Irvine  "Big  Kirk,"  the  original  of 
that  North  Ayrshire  name  for  the  Parish  Church,  claims  him 
certainly  for  a  worshipper,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  member;  and  the 
Rev.  James  Richmond,  then  parish  minister,  believed  that  the 
poet  took  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Irvine  for  the 
first  time.  There  is  no  Roll  of  Communicants  for  1781-82 
extant,  and  the  name  of  Robert  Burns  has  no  place  in  the  Session 
Records.  But  the  records  show  no  names  of  first  communicants, 
for  the  Roll,  such  as  it  was,  could  rightly  be  held  as  an  official 
document  of  members.  We  can  with  sufficient  certainty  believe 
that  Burns  "  sat  under  "  Mr  Richmond  while  he  lived  in  Irvine. 
The  membership  and  first  membership  may  be  the  minister's 
pious  imaginings,  the  wish  fathering  the  thought.  Mr  Rich- 
mond's daughter  records  her  father's  belief;  and  the  writer 
confesses  that,  be  it  pious  imagining  or  no,  he,  too,  is  fain  to 
cherish  the  belief  that,  in  the  church  in  which  he  ministers,  the 
poet  first  received  the  "elements." 

In  Irvine  Burns  may  be  said  to  have  had  his  first  experience 
of  town-life,  and  it  must  be  left  to  individual  tastes  to  say  whether 
the  influences  were  desirable  or  the  reverse.  Calvinism  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  West  of  Scotland  in  his  day,  and  he  would  be 
nurtured  upon  it.  But  Armenianism  and  Socinianism  were  rife 
too,  and  there  were  pulpits  that  were  proclaiming  more  liberal 
views.  On  the  authority  of  a  writer  of  an  "  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Robert  Burns,"  the  introduction  to  an  edition 
of  Burns's  poems  and  letters,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
Calvinism  of  Burns  began  to  waver  in  Irvine.  "During  his  stay 
in  Irvine,  however,"  says  this  writer,  "a  severe  shock  was  given  to 
both  his  orthodoxy  and  to  his  morals.     On  enquiring  who  had 
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been  his  principal  associates  at  that  place,  I  was  directed  among 
others  to  an  elderly  person  engaged  in  trade,  who  has,  through 
life,  rendered  himself  singular  by  differing  from  the  most  general 
opinions  and  customs  of  his  neighbours.  I  was  informed  that 
.  .  .  during  the  latter  part  of  their  connection  they  were  in 
the  practice  of  spending  the  Sunday  evenings  together.  Religion, 
he  added,  was  often  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  in  the 
discussion  of  which  the  poet  commonly  ranged  himself  on  the 


High  Street  of  Irvine  in  Burns's  time. 

side  ot  Calvin ;  but  from  this  station  his  companion  took  the 
credit  of  withdrawing  him,  saying  with  some  complacency,  '  to 
me,  I  believe,  he  was  indebted  for  a  more  liberal  way  of  think- 
ing.'" The  "complacent"  unsettler  of  religious  beliefs  may  be 
speaking  truth,  or  he  may  not  be.  The  Calvinism  may  have  got 
its  "severe  shock"  before  he  came  to  Irvine,  and  Burns  may 
have  been  taking  a  side  for  argument's  sake.  Or  might  it  be  by 
way  of  attempt  to  re-convince  himself,  because  his  belief  was 
shaky.'*  It  matters  little  when  the  "  severe  shock "  came,  for 
gome  it  must  some  day.     He  was  bound  to  be  a  religious  man,  a 
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man  of  deep  religious  sentiment.  He  tells  us  that,  "a  mathe- 
matician without  religion  is  a  probable  character  ;  an  irreligious 
poet  is  a  monster  "  (to  Mrs  Dunlop,  12th  February,  1788).  But 
he  "was  almost  bound,"  as  Mr  Wallace  says,  "to  combine 
rationalism  in  theology,  with  a  genuine  religious  sentiment. 
.  .  He  had  the  same  bias  in  reasoning  ...  as  most 
of  the  leading  intellects  of  his  age.  .  .  .  The  consciousness 
of  the  living  presence  of  God  in  nature  was  always  stronger  in 
him  thin  any  theory  of  redemption."  So  we  find  him  writing  at 
Chrislniis.  1793,  "Is  not  tlie  'Task'  a  glorious  poem?  The 
religion  of  the  '  Task,'  being  a  few  Scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity, 
is  the  religion  of  God  and  Nature,  the  religion  that  exalts,  that 
ennobles  a  man."  A  book  to  whose  opinions  he  would  doubtless 
be  attracted,  as  being  in  accord  with  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
was  called  "  Letters  concerning  the  religion  essenti.il  to  man,  as 
it  is  distinct  from  what  is  merely  an  accession  to  it."  This  was  a 
translation  of  a  French  work,  published  in  Glasgow  in  1761,  and 
in  1786  Burns  presented  this  copy  to  a  John  Tennant  in  Glen- 
conner,  "a  paltry  present  from  Robt.  Burns,  the  Scotch  bard,  to 
liis  own  friend  and  his  father's  friend."  B.irns  held  some  of  the 
opinions  of  this  book,  and  would  welcome  it,  but  it  need  not  be 
held  that  it  formed  his  vie.vs;  it  would  only  corroborate  them. 
The  writer  insists  that  "true  religion  consists  less  in  the  holding 
of  a  special  set  of  opinions  than  in  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
are  held."  .'Xnd  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Poet  would  heartily 
subscribe  to  sucli  an  opinion  as  this:  "It  may  happen  that  I 
shall  not  always  be  able  to  discover  in  the  Scripture  whatever 
another  person  thinks  he  discovers  in  it.  But,  however,  if  that 
other  i^erson  acts  with  sincerity  in  his  enquiry,  he  fulfils  his  task 
by  acquiescing  in  what  appears  to  be  evident,  and  I,  too,  fulfil 
mine  by  suspending  my  judgment  as  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
doubtful.  It  is  enough,  in  short,  if  he  and  I  believe  everything 
we  can  believe  to  be  true,  and  if  we  act  accordingly.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  religion  which  no  controversy  can  shake."  Carlyle's 
definition  of  religion  probably  describes  Burns's  religion,  where, 
when,  and  howsoever  that  religion  took  shape,  "  not  the  many 
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things  a  man  tries  to  believe,  but  the  few  things  he  cannot 
doubt." 

He  got  also  in  Irvine,  we  have  been  told,  a  "  severe  shock" 
to  his  morals  This  is  hard  upon  Irvine,  but  it  is  feared  that  it 
has  to  be  admitted  as  true.  Burns  alleges  it  himself.  This  time 
the  "  shock "  is  due  to  Richard  Brown,  and  it  would  not  be 
greatly  surprising  to  find  that  "  the  elderly  person  engaged  in 
trade"  who  claimed  with  "complacency"  that  Burns  was 
"  indebted  to  him  for  a  more  liberal  way  of  thinking,"  in  matters 
religious,  was  this  same  Richard  Brown  returned  to  Irvine,  though 
it  is  likely  to  have  been  some  other.  They  were  great  friends, 
and,  as  Burns  says,  "  His  knowledge  of  the  world  was  vastly 
superior  to  mine,  and  I  was  all  attention  to  learn."  Brown 
figures  honourably  as  a  teacher  in  another  branch  of  instruction, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  l)ut  here  he  has  not  much  credit.  '•  He 
was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw,'  Burns  proceeds  in  his  letter  to  Dr 
Moore,  "  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  myself  when  woman  was 
the  presiding  star  ;  but  he  spoke  of  a  certain  fashionable  failing 
writh  levity  "  (another  form  of  this  sentence  is,  "  He  spoke  of 
illicit  love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor"),  "which  hitherto  I  had 
regarded  with  horror.  Here  his  friendship  did  me  a  mischief, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  soon  after  I  resumed  the  plough, 
I  wrote  the  enclosed  'welcome.'"  This  is  "  A  Poet's  Welcome 
to  his  Love-begotten  Daughter,"  Elizabeth,  the  child  of  Burns 
and  Elizabeth  Paton,  who  had  been  a  servant  at  Lochlea.  It  can- 
not be  proved  that,  within  the  bounds  of  Irvine,  Brown  "did  me  a 
mischief."  But  she  can  certainly  console  herself.  Burns  confesses 
that,  before  he  came  to  Irvine,  "  Vivs  Pai/iour  et  vive  la  ba>^(ite//e  " 
were  his  sole  principles  ot  action.  Shall  we  say  that,  like  the 
"  more  liberal  way  of  thinking,"  this  other  was  bound  to  come! 
Certainly,  after  events  make  the  supposition  not  unlikely. 

Richard  Brown  has  more  credit  in  another  sphere  of 
influence.  According  to  the  parish  register,  he  was  the  son  of 
William  Brovvn  and  Jane  Whinie,  and  was  born  2nd  June,  1753. 
Nearly  six  years  is  a  great  advance  on  a  country  lad  of  22,  and 
this   clever   young   man   who  had,    Ulysses-like,   "  seen   men  and 
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cities,"  and  who  had  suffered  hardship  on  an  American 
privateer,  and  on  the  coast  of  Connaught,  would  easily,  as  he  did, 
acquire  an  ascendancy  over  the  heart  and  imagination  of  Burns. 
The  roots  of  friendship  evidently  struck  deep,  in  Burns  at  least. 
His  description  of  Brown  in  the  letter  to  Dr  Moore  is  quite 
enthusiastic.  "  From  this  adventure  (the  sojourn  in  Irvine) 
I  learned  something  of  a  town  life  ;  but  the  princij)al  thing  which 
gave  my  mind  a  turn  was  a  friendship  I  formed  with  a  young 
fellow,  a  very  noble  character,  but  a  hapless  son  of  misfortune. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  simple  mechanic  ;  but  a  great  man  in  the 
neighbourhood,  taking  him  under  his  patronage,  gave  him  a 
genteel  education  with  a  view  of  bettering  his  situation  in  life. 
The  patron  dying  just  as  he  was  ready  to  launch  out  into  the 
world,  the  poor  fellow  went  to  sea.  .  .  .  He  is  at  this  time  master 
of  a  large  West  Indiaman  belonging  to  the  Thamei.  His  mi;id 
was  fraught  with  independence,  magnanimity,  and  every  manly 
virtue.  I  loved  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and 
of  course  strove  to  imitate  him.  In  some  measure  I  succeeded  : 
I  bad  pride  before,  but  he  taught  it  to  fiow  in  proper  channels." 
Then  follows  the  piece  already  quoted  about  the  "  mischief." 

There  is  no  uncertain  sound  in  these  words.  They  admit 
indjbtedness,  good  as  well  as  bad.  The  warm  feeling  continued, 
and  Burns  looked  back  on  his  friendship  with  Brown  as  the 
kind  not  often  repeated.  "There  is  a  time  of  life  beyond  wh'ch 
we  cannot  form  a  tie  worth  the  name  of  friendship.  '  O  youth  ! 
enchanting  stage,  profusely  blest.'"  He  jocularly  looks  forward 
to  a  renewal  elsewhere  of  the  friendship,  where,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  the  two  heroes  "may  in  some  snug  retreat  make  a 
jovial  party  to  all  eternity."  But  the  jocularity  gives  way  to  very 
evident  sincerity  in  another  letter  :  You  are  the  earliest  friend 
I  now  have  on  earth,  my  brothers  excepted  ;  and  is  not  that  an 
endearing  circumstance  ?     When  you  and  I  first   met,  we  were  at 

the  green  period  of  human  life You  and  I  not  only  took  a 

mutual  bent,  but  by  the  melancholy,  though  strong,  influence  of 
being  both  of  the  family  of  the  unfortunate,  we  were  entwined 
with   one   another   in   our  growth  towards   advanced   age ;   and 
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blasted  be  the  sacrilegious  hand  that  shall  attempt  to  undo  the 
union  !  You  and  I  must  have  one  bumper  to  my  favourite  toast  : 
'  iVIay  the  companion  of  our  youth  be  the  friends  of  our  old 
age.'"  Poor  Burns  !  "the  friends  of  our  old  age."  Obiit  1796; 
aetat  37  ! 

To  Irvine,  then,  Burns  was  indebted  for  a  friend  to  whom 
"his  sole  clave."  "Mischief"  and  all,  he  loved  and  cherished 
Richard  Brown,  and  Brown  influenced  him  for  good  as  well  as 
ill.  "  Independence,  magnanimity,  and  every  manly  virtue  ;" 
"  pride  taught  to  flow  in  proper  channels."  These  and  something 
else.  The  poetic  spirit  was  bound  to  assert  itself ;  the  fame,  to 
come.  But  it  is  certainly  a  great  thing  to  say  of  Brown  what 
Burns  said  in  1787,  when  his  greatness  had  now  been  recognised. 
The  fact  is.  Brown  had  seen  what  was  in  Burns — not  all  of  it,  of 
course  ;  but  enough  to  tell  him  he  had  met  a  genius.  And  we 
can  leave  Brown,  giving  him  his  title  to  honour  in  Burns's  own 
words  :  "I  have  met  with  few  things  in  life  which  have  given  me 
more  pleasure  than  Fortune's  kindness  to  you  since  those  days  in 
which  we  met  in  the  vale  of  misery,  as  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  more  truly  deserved  it,  or  to  whom  my 
heart  more  truly  wished  it.  .  .  .  Do  you  recollect  a  Sunday  we 
spent  together  in  Eglinton  woods  ?  You  told  me,  on  my 
repeating  some  verses  to  you,  that  you  wondered  I  could  resist 
the  temptation  of  sending  verses  of  such  merit  to  a  magazine. 
It  was  from  this  remark  I  derived  that  idea  of  my  own  pieces, 
which  encouraged  me  to  endeavour  at  the  character  of  a  poet." 

Some  months  after  Burns  h?.d  left  Irvine  there  came  to  it 
Mrs  Buchan,  who  proceeded  to  worship  under  the  Reverend  Hugh 
White,  minister  of  the  "  Relief"  Church.  She  had  captivated  .Mr 
White  by  telling  him  he  had  captivated  her  by  his  preaching — a 
cjuite  intelligible  reciprocity — and  on  the  minister's  invitation  the 
future  prophetess  appeared  in  the  quiet  burgh,  and  for  a  time 
matters  were  anything  but  quiet.  "  Luckie  Buchan "  posed  as 
the  Holy  Spirit,  able  to  confer  immortality  with  a  breath,  and 
promised  to  turn  her  faithful  ones  into  so  many  Enochs,  who, 
being  translated  to  heaven,  should  not  "taste  death."    Immortaliiy 
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ultimately,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  accompanied  this  extraor- 
dinary outbreak  of  religious  imposture  and  credulity.  Poor  White 
got  deposition  from  the  "Relief"  body,  and  Mrs  Buchan  and  her 
foolish  crew  expulsion  from  Irvine.  No  one  needs  wonder  at 
the  silliness  of  the  time  ;  some  ot  it  is  being  repeated  in  our  own 
day  in  somewhat  similar  terms.  It  becomes  interesting  to  us  in 
our  present  pursuit  by  Burns's  connection  with  it.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  all  movements  in  religious  life,  and  he  was  not 
forgetful  of  Irvine.  So,  in  August,  1784,  we  find  him  writing 
from  Mossgiel  tt)  Mr  James  Burness,  Montrose,  a  graphic  account 
of  the  Buchanites  : — "  We  have  been  sur[)rised  with  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  moral  world  which,  I 
daresay,  has  happened  in  the  course  of  this  last  century.  We 
have  had  a  party  of  the  '  Presbytery  Relief,'  as  they  call  them- 
selves, for  some  time  in  this  county.  A  pretty  thriving  society  of 
them  has  been  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine  for  some  years  past  till 
about  two  years  ago  a  Mrs  Buchan,  from  Glasgow,  came  and 
began  to  spread  some  fanatical  notions  of  religion  among  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  made  many  converts  ;  and,  among  others, 
their  preacher,  one  Mr  White,  who,  upon  that  account,  has  been 
suspended  and  formally  deposed  by  his  brethren.  He  continued, 
however,  to  preach  in  private  to  his  party,  and  was  supported, 
both  he  and  their  Spiritual  Mother,  as  they  affect  to  call  old 
Buchan,  by  the  contributions  of  the  rest,  several  of  whom  were  in 
good  circumstances  ;  rill,  in  spring  last,  the  populace  rose  and 
mobbed  the  old  leader,  Buchan,  and  put  her  out  of  the  town,  on 
which  all  her  followers  voluntarily  quitted  the  place  likewise,  and 
with  such  precipitation  that  many  of  them  never  shut  theii  doors 
behind  them  ;  one  left  a  washing  on  the  green,  another  a  cow 
bellowing  at  her  crib  without  meat  or  anybody  to  mind  her  ;  and, 
after  several  stages,  they  are  fixed  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumfries."  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  John 
Gait,  then  in  his  fifth  year,  took  part  in  the  exodus,  but  was 
pursued  by  his  mother  and  drawn  back  "  by  the  lug  and 
the  horn." 

Besides  his  general  interest  in  the  Buchanites,  Burns,  it  is 
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alleged  had  a  particular  interest  in  one  of  the  sect,  Jean  Gardner, 
daughter  of  a  butcher,  in  whose  house  Mr  AVhite  is  said  to  have 
lodged.  Train,  who  receives  support  from  the  Rev.  Dr 
Hewison,  of  Rothesay,  alleges  that  in  the  lines, 

"  Ye  haeyour  Meg,  your  dearest  part. 
And  I  my  darling  Jean," 

(written  to  "  Uuvie,  a  brother  poet,")  the  "darling  Jean  "  is  Jean 
Gardner.  Innes,  a  Buchanite,  expresses  Jean's  unwillingness  that 
Burns  should  see  her  when  they  were  near  Tarbolton.  Train 
adduces  this,  and  adds  that  Burns  visited  her  at  Auchengibbert. 
But  the  usually  understood  "Jean  "  is  surely  not  to  be  dethroned 
in  this  way.  And,  looking  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Ellisland 
letters  or  poems  refer  to  her,  we  may  conclude  with  Mr  Wallace 
that  Jean  Gardner,  although  "  a  young  woman  of  very  surpassing 
beauty,"  "  must  be  accounted  the  most  shadowy  of  Burns's 
heroines,  if  she  can  fairly  be  considered  a  heroine  at  all.' 

Burns  was  a  man  who  by  his  personal  qualities,  social  and 
intellectual,  made  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  the  Burgh  of 
Irvine  can  claim  some  of  these  in  various  ways  not  least  distin- 
guished. Perhaps  the  first  that  should  be  named  is  David 
Sillar,  "  Davie,  brother  poet,  lover,  ploughman,  fiddler,"  as  the 
first  "  Epistle  "  is  titled,  wherein  he  gets  the  high  compliment  of 
being  called  "Ace  o'  Hearts."  He  was  a  year  younger  than 
Burns,  and  met  him  in  Tarbolton  at  the  Debating  Club,  in  social 
gatherings,  in  walks  when  talk  went  about  the  debates,  and  about 
the  high  themes  of  lassies  and  rustic  chivalry^  and  in  courting 
expeditions,  when  the  two  friends  probably  "  blackfooted  "  one 
another.  It  is  to  Sillar  we  are  indebted  for  the  description 
of  Burns's  personal  appearance  when  he  came  to  Irvine,  already 
quoted  :  and  from  him  we  also  get  particulars  about  his  character 
and  habits.  "  His  social  disposition  easily  procured  him  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  a  certain  satirical  reasoning  with  which  he  and 
all  poetical  genuises  are  in  some  degree  influenced,  while  it  set 
the  rustic  circle  in  a  roar,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  its  kindred 
attendant,  suspicious  fear.      I   recollect   hearing   his   neighbours 
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observe  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  himself,  and  that  they 
suspected  his  principles."  This  poor  genius  of  ours  !  He  had 
already  begun  to  provoke  the  look  askance,  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  well-known  one,  that  he  was  cleverer  than  his  fellows. 
But  "Davie"  was  attracted,  not  repelled.  "These  surmises  and 
his  exterior  had  such  a  magical  influence  on  my  curiosity  as 
made  me  particularly  solicitous  of  his  acquaintance."  "Davie" 
had  his  heart-break,  too,  however ;  a  sufficiently  amusing  one,  the 
rustic  desire  to  court  the  belles  of  the  parish,  a  bashfulness  that 
barred  progress,  and  an  envious  on-looking  at  his  friend's  calm 
conquering.  "  I  have  been  frequently  struck  with  his  facility  in 
addressing  the  fair  sex;  and  many  times,  when  I  have  been 
bashfully  anxious  to  express  myself,  he  would  have  entered  into 
conviersation  with  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  freedom  ;  and 
it  was  generally  a  death-blow  to  our  conversation,  however  agree- 
able, to  meet  a  female  acquaintance."  How  charmingly  simple  ! 
Strephon  and  Chloe  ;  but  a  Strephon  needing  a  "blackfoot": 
Damon  and  Pythias,  but  Pythias,  if  not  nettled,  at  least  hurt, 
because  of  Damon's  conquering  confidence.  "Some  book  .  .  . 
he  always  carried  "  goes  on  his  admirer,  "  and  read  when  he  was 
not  otherwise  employed.  It  was  likewise  his  custom  to  read  at 
table.  In  one  of  my  visits  to  Lochlea,  in  time  of  a  sowen 
supper,  he  was  so  intent  on  reading,  I  think  Tristram  Shandy, 
that  his  spoon,  falling  out  of  his  hand,  made  him  exclaim,  in  a 
tone  scarcely  imitable,  '  Alas  !  Poor  Yorick.'  " 

Sillar  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  as  some  have  claimed, 
a  man  of  superior  education.  These  claimants  have  gone  the 
further  length  of  saying  that  Burns  sought  his  friendship  on 
axount  of  this  superiority.  As  to  who  sought  acquaintance  we 
have  Sillar's  account  of  that.     As  to  the  superior  education  he 

tells  us  : — 

"  I  ne'er  depended  for  my  knowledge 
On  school,  academy,  nor  college  ; 
I  got  my  learnin'  at  the  flail, 
An'  some  I  catch'd  at  the  plough-tail  ; 
Amang  the  brutes  I  own  Tm  bred, 
Since  herding  was  my  native  trade." 
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"  He  kept  the  parish  school,"  we  are  told.  He  certainly  did  for 
a  month,  or  two  during  an  interregnum.  But  that  he  was  a 
parish  schoolmaster  is  certainly  not  suggested  by  Burns's  lines  in 
the  first  "  Epistle  " — 

"  Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I 

Wha  drudge  an'  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 
Wi'  never-ceasing  toil  ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  Vilest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 
As  hardly  worth  their  while  ?" 

And  he  diligently  added  to  his  stock  of  parish  school  "  lear'." 
Yet  Sillar  was  a  man  of  native  ability.  He  had  not  exactly  the 
gift  of  getting  on  in  the  world — he  owed  his  gear  to  Fortune — but 
he  had  the  faculty  of  coming  up  smiling  after  getting  the  worst 
in  a  bout  with  Fate.  He  tells  us  he  was  "  bred  among  the 
brutes,"  but  their  society  was  evidently  uncongenial,  for  he  set 
about  "  bettering  "  himself,  as  it  is  called.  To  this  end  he  came 
to  Irvine  in  1784,  and  began  business  as  a  grocer. — 

"  It  is  twa  years  an'  something  mair 
Sin'  I  left  K\'lc  i'  this  same  shire, 
An'  cam"  to  trade    an'  think,  an'  laro, 

Like  ither  men, 
'Side  Irvine  banks,  an'  country  fair 
O'  Kinnikem." 

This  was  written  in  1786.  But  he  did  not  succeed.  Why,  cnn 
only  be  conjectured.  Perhaps  just  because  he  did  not  "  trade, 
an'  think,  an'  fare  like  ither  men,"  but  tried  to  combine  verse- 
making  with  sho[)-keeping.  He  became  bankrupt.  Five  pounds 
of  a  debt  saw  poor  David  in  the  Tolbooth,  and,  after  his  libera- 
tion, he  set  off  for  Edinburgh  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  literary 
world.  But  this  was  no  better,  so,  back  to  Irvine  again :  and 
now  he  found  his  corner.  He  began  to  teach,  and  at  first  his 
pupils  were  chiefly  those  desirous  of  learning  navigation,  though, 
later,  his  school  increased  so  that  he  must  have  been  earning 
nearly  .€100  a  year.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  guide  in 
navigation  would  not  at  first  be  able  to  sail  very  far  ahead  of  his 
followers;    there    would    be    rocks,    and    shoals,    and     uncertain 
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soundings,  and,  occasionally,  sailing  on  different  tacks.  But  the 
teacher's  native  wit  would  assert  itself,  and  the  port  of  success 
was  reached  at  last.  His  ultimate  wealth  was  due  to  the  deaths  of 
three  brothers,  of  whom  he  was  sole  heir,  though  the  heirs  of  a 
Mr  Walker,  partner  of  one  of  the  brothers,  got  a  share  of  the 
latter's  estate.     Behold  the  Poet's  friend,  then,  wealthy,  he  noured, 


David    Sillar's   House. 


a  Councillor,  and  then  a  Magistrate  in  the  Royal  Burgh  he  had 
made  his  home,  and  in  which  he  died  in  1830,  aged  70  !  We  are 
told  he  was  very  careful,  even  "parsimonious,"  in  his  latter  days  ; 
but  another  says  he  was  "generous,  though  not  ostentatious  in 
the  bestowal  of  his  benevolence."  He  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  fund  for  erecting  the  monument  on  the  banks  of  "  bonnie 
T)oon,"  alleging  as  his  reason,  "I  cannot  do  so.  You  starved 
him  when  alive,  and  you  cannot  with  g.)od  grace  erect  a  rnonu 
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ment  to  him  now."  Not  very  logical,  though  possibly  a  genuine 
feeling.  Having  starved  a  living  man  is  no  reason  for  also 
starving  the  dead  man's  memory.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
where  the  Burns  cult  would  have  been  in  this  principle. 


Uav.d   Hilars  Urave  in   Irvine  Kirkyarcl. 

Burns  c^lls  Sillar  a  "  brother  poet  "  in  January,  1785.  The 
latter  had  no  doubt  been  "  rhyming  away,"  and  he  continued  to 
rhyme,  but  it  cannot  be  seriously  advanced  that  he  was  a  poet. 
He  had  not,  it  may  be  taken  for  certain,  any  thought  of  publish- 
ing until  the  success  of  Burns  flooded  Scotland  with  what  has 
bee-i  called  "nonsense  under  the  name  of  Scottisli  jioetry."     The 

West   of  Scotland  saw  a  good   deal  of  this   "  nonsense  ;"  and 
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p)erhaps  Sillars'  was  as  good  as  any,  and  better  than  most,  of  it. 
Sornehow  we  feel  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  "  Ace  o'  Hearts." 
The  two  men  may  have  been  alike  at  the  beginning,  but  there 
comes  to  be  a  tremendously  long  moral  stride  between  the  poet 
who  died  in  1796  and  the  magistrate  who  lived  till  1830.  They 
seem  scarcely  possible  developments  from  like  germs.  The  first 
"  Epistle  "  gives  the  impression  that  "  Davie  "  is  forgotten  in  the 
making  of  poetry,  and  in  the  weaving  into  verse  the  good  thinking 
and  feeling  it  contains.  The  second  "  Epistle "  is  a  kind  of 
disquisition  in  the  philosophy  of  life  from  the  poet's  point  of 
view,  and  on  the  accompanying  charms  of  poesy.  While,  in  the 
letter  of  August,  1789,  is  there  not  a  kind  of  forced  expression  of 
continued  interest  ?  The  interest  is  there,  no  doubt,  practical 
enough  in  Burns,  who  helps  to  get  subscribers  for  the  book  ;  the 
form  of  friendship,  too  ;  but  somehow  the  men  are  apart  by  more 
than  the  distance  of  from  Ellisland  to  Irvine.  They  came 
together  in  1780  by  some  community  of  taste,  and,  perhaps, 
scarcity  of  companionship  ;  and  the  warm  impulse  of  poetic  youth 
may  account  for  the  "  Ace  o'  Hearts  ;"  but  years,  and  tastes,  and 
character  separated  them. 

Dr  John  Mackenzie,  of  Mauchline,  and  later  of  Irvine,  is 
another  whom  "  Burns  and  Irvine  "  brings  before  us.  From 
being  the  doctor  not  much  impressed  by  the  poet  at  their  first 
meeting,  he  became  his  firm  and  valued  friend.  To  him,  among 
others— Gavin  Hamilton,  James  Smith,  and  Robert  Aiken,  e.g. — 
the  poems  written  at  Mossgiel  were  submitted,  and  encourage- 
ment and  criticism  were  sought  and  given.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
"  Common  Sense  ''  who,  where 

"  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit 
Ascends  the  holy  rostrum," 

in  "The  Holy  Fair," 

"  lias  ta'en  the  road 
An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate, 
Fast,  fast,  that  day." 

And  he  got  the  first  copy,  after  the  original,  with  two  verses 
added,  of  "  The  Calf,"  that  famous  epitome,   or  travesty,  of  a 
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sermon,  the  outcome  of  a  challenge  by  Mr  Hamilton,  that  the 
poet  should  bring  him,  confined  that  day  to  the  house,  a  note  of 
the  sermon  in  verse.  I)r  Mackenzie  came  to  Irvine  in  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  some  interest  in 
affairs  municipal,  for  we  find  him  Treasurer  and  Dean  of  Guild, 


Ur  John  Mackenzie's  House. 

and  more  than  once  a  Bailie.  About  1831  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1837.  He  was  married  to  Helen 
Miller,  daughter  of  John  Miller,  of  the  Sun  Inn,  Mauchline. 
She  was  one  of  the  "  Belles  of  Mauchline,"  celebrated  by  Burns. 
It  is  there  conceded  that  "  Miss  Miller  is  fine,"  though,  of  course, 

"  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  0'  ihem  a'." 
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Dr  Mackenzie  puts  us  in  debt  to  him  in  connection  with 
Burns  ;  he  gives  a  discerning  man's  first  impression  of  the  poet  ; 
and  he  brings  Burns  and  Dugald  Stewart  together — the  Scottish 
poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  time.  Here  is  the  first  impression  : 
— "The  poet  seemed  distant,  suspicious,  and  without  any  wish  to 
interest  or  please.  He  kept  himself  very  silent  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room  ;  and,  before  he  took  any  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, I  frequently  detected  him  scrutinising  me  during  my 
conver'^ation  with  his  father  and  brother.  When  the  conversation, 
which  was  on  a  medical  subject,  had  taken  the  turn  he  wished,  he 
began  to  engage  in  it,  displaying  a  dexterity  of  reasoning,  an 
ingenuity  of  reflection,  and  a  familiarity  with  topics  apparently 
beyond  his  reach,  by  which  his  visitor  was  no  less  pleased  than 
astonished." 

In  the  autumn  of  1786,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  was  living 

at  CaLrine  Bnnk,  on  the  Ayr,  near  Mossgiel.      Ur  Mackenzie  had 

made  him  ac([uainted  with   Burns's  poetry,  and  the  result  was  a 

desire  on  the  Professor's  part  that  the  Poet  should  dine  with  him, 

which  he  did  on  23rd  October.     There  he  met  Lord  Daer,  son  of 

the  Earl  of  Selkirk.     It  evidently  was  a  great  day  for  Burns.    With 

a   touch   of  humour  he  speaks   of  it  as  the   ne  er-to-be-forgotten 

day,  when 

"  Sat  far  I  sprauchlcd  up  ihc  brae, 
I  dinr.ered  \vi'  a  lurd." 

He  "  marked  nought  uncommon," 

"  E.xcepl  good  sense  and  social  glee, 
An'  (what  surprised  me)  modesty." 

The  fienl  o'  pride,  nae  pride  had  he, 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  could  see, 
Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman." 

The  poet's  sense  of  himself  as  well  as  rank  is  heightened  : 

"  Then  from  hi€  lordship  I  shall  learn 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

One  rank  as  weel's  another. 
Nae  honest  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 
For  he  but  meets  a  brother." 
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and  is  as  much  pleased  with  the  Professor,  for  he  writes  to  t)r 
Mackenzie  : — "  T  never  spent  an  afternoon  among  great  folks  with 
half  that  pleasure  as  when,  in  company  with  you,  I  had  the 
honour  of  paying  my  devoirs  to  that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man, 
the  Professor.  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  perform  acts  of 
kindness  and  friendship,  though  I  -.vere  not  the  object  ;  he  does  it 
with  such  a  grace.  I  think  his  character,  divided  into  ten  parts, 
stands  thus  :  Four  parts  Socrates,  four  parts  Nathaniel,  and  two 
parts  Shakespeare's  Brutus." 

And  we  cannot  part  with  l)r  Mackenzie  without  quoting 
Diigald  Stewart's  opinion  of  Burns — the  meeting  had  been  plainly 
a  success  all  round  : — "  His  manners  were  then,  as  they  continued 
ever  afterwards,  simple,  manly,  and  independent  ;  strongly 
expressive  of  conscious  genius  and  worth,  but  without  anything 
that  indicated  forwardness,  arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  his 
share  in  the  conversation,  but  not  more  than  belonged  to  him  ; 
anil  listened  with  apparent  attention  and  deference  on  subjects 
where  his  want  of  education  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
information.  If  there  had  been  more  of  gentleness  and  accom- 
modation in  his  temper,  he  would,  1  think,  have  been  still  more 
interesting  ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  law  in  the 
circle  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread  of  anything 
approaching  meanness  or  servility  rendered  his  manner  somewhat 
decided  and  hard.  Nothing,  perhaps,  was  more  remarkable 
among  his  various  attainments  than  the  fluency,  and  precision, 
and  originality  of  his  language  when  he  spoke  in  company  ;  more 
particularly  as  he  aimed  at  purity  in  his  turn  of  expression,  and 
avoided,  more  successfully  than  most  Scotchmen,  the  peculiarities 
of  Scottish  phraseology." 

Mr  Charles  Hamilton  of  Craighlaw,  distinguished  by 
ex-Provost  Paterson  in  his  private  notes  as  "  the  first  in  the 
district,  except  the  family  of  Eglinton,  to  drive  a  close  carriage," 
lived  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of  the  High  Street  and  Glasgow 
Vennel,  now  the  Porthead  Tavern,  some  fifty  yards  from  Burns's 
lodging.  He  was  Collector  of  Customs  and  Provost  of  Irvine 
during  Burns's  stay  in  the  town,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  took 


noticfe  of  the  budding  genius,  sometime  heckler.  Burns  visited 
at  his  house,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  his  son,  Dr 
Hamilton,  of  Kilmarnock,  who  became,  along  with  others, 
security  for  the  printing  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  personages  in  Irvine  who  were 
connected  with  Burns  without  mention  of  Betty  Smith,  an  Irvine 
girl,    who   could  tell  about  the  removal   to  Etl'sland.     She  took 
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Provost  Hamilton's  House. 


her  part  in  the  quaint  ceremonial  of  the  time.  '  Burns  made  her 
take  the  Family  Bible  and  a  bowl  of  salt,  and,  placing  the  one 
upon  the  other,  carry  them  to  the  new  house,  and  walk  into  it 
before  anyone  else.  This  was  the  old  freit  appropriate  to  the 
taking  possession  of  a  new  house,  the  object  being  to  secure 
good-luck  for  all  who  should  tenant  it.  He  himself,  with  his 
crood  wife  on  his  arm,  followed  the  bearer  of  the  Bible  and  the 
salt,  and  so  entered  on  the  possession  of  his  home." 

It  is  fitting  that  a  town  so  intimately  connected  with  Burns's 
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earlier  days  as  man  and  poet  should  have,  as  certainly  it  has,  an 
enthusiastic  and  flourishing  Burns  Club.  On  2nd  June,  1826, 
the  following  document  was  drawn  up  : — 

We,  sul)scribers,  agree  hereby  to  form,  and  do  now  form,  ourselves  into  a 
Connnittee  for  the  purpose  of  estabHshing  a  CluV)  or  Society  for  commemorating 
the  birth  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet,  and  we  agree  to  meet  at  an 
early  day  to  get  the  preliminaries  of  the  Club  properly  arranged. 

(Signed) 

John  Mackenzie,  M.D.  John  Orr. 

David  Sillar.  James  Allan. 

William  Gillies,  Grain  Dealer.  Maxwell  Dick. 

John  Peebles,  Convener  of  Trades.  William  Shields,  Junior. 

James  Johnston.  John  Fletcher,  Surgeon. 

Robert  Wyllie,  Harl)our  Master.  Fat.  Blair,  Writer. 

This  document  is  quoted  as  interesting,  with  the  signatories, 
because  five  of  the  twelve  were  friends  of  the  poet,  foremost 
among  them  being  Dr  Mackenzie  and  David  Sillar.  Thus  the 
founders  had  not  only  admiration  of  the  poet  as  their  incentive, 
but  knowledge  of,  and  friendship  with,  the  man.  On  25th 
January,  1827,  the  first  Burns'  celebration  was  held  in  the  Kings 
Arms  Hotel — Dr  Mackenzie  in  the  chair,  with  David  Sillars  as 
croupier.  Which  brings  up  a  rather  curious  coincidence.  Dr 
Mackenzie  lived  in  Seagate  House,  now  occupied  by  Mr  John 
Mackenzie  Stewart,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the 
photographs  that  illustrate  this  article,  and  David  Sillar  lived  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Montgomcrie  Estate  Ofiice.  It 
happened,  some  60  years  afterwards,  that  Mr  A.  ('.  M'Jannet, 
Burgh  Chamberlain,  was  chairman  at  the  annual  celebration, 
with  Mr  Charles  Murchland,  now  Provost  of  the  Burgh,  as 
Croupier ;  and  at  that  time  these  two  gentlemen  were  respectively 
occupying  these  houses,  repeating  the  Mackenzie  and  Sillar 
combination.  The  connection  is  still  closer  now,  one  being  the 
residence,  the  other  the  office,  of  Lady  Sophia  Montgomerie's 
factor. 

The  Club  is  the  proud  and  jealous  custodian  of  l!ie 
manuscripts  of  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  "  Scotch  Drink," 
*' The   Earnest   Oy   and    Piayer,"    "The    Address   to  the    Deil,'' 
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"  The  Twa  Dogs,"  and  "  The  Holy  Fair."  These  are  not  mere 
copies,  kindly  written  out  for  some  one  by  the  Poet,  but  the 
original  MSS.  sent  to  the  printer  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  and 
they  bear  the  printer's  marks.  Their  coming  to  Irvine  can  be 
pretty  safely  accounted  for.  A  clerk  in  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton's 
office,  Robinson  by  name,  who  became  a  writer  in  Irvine,  left  a 
widow,  who  married  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  Burgher 
Minister  in  Irvine.  The  manuscripts  had  no  boubt  been  given  to 
Gavin  Hamilton  by  Burns,  had  fallen  into  Robinson's  hands  at 
his  death,  and  were  presented  by  Mr  Campbell  to  the  Club. 

The  late  Mr  John  Spiers,  wishing  to  confer  a  gift  on  his 
native  town,  appropriately  presented  a  Statue  of  Burns.  It 
stands  prominent  on  the  "  Gallows  Knowe,"  on  Irvine  Moor, 
above  the  river,  one  of  the  four  whose  unsung  state  the  poet 
complained  of  and  remedied. — 

"  Ramsay  and  famous  Ferguson 
Gi'ed  Forth  and  Tay  a  lift  ahoon  ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune 

Ower  Scotland  rings  ; 
While  Irvine,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon 

Naebody  sings." 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  Mr  Pittendreigh 
M'Gillivray,  and  was  unveiled  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death  by  Mr  .Alfred  Austin,  Poet-Laureate.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  many  of  those  Cf)mpetent  to  give  an  opinion  one  of  the 
best  examples.  The  front  panel  of  the  pedestal  bears  the  simple 
word,  "Burns";  the  other  panels  are  filled  up  with  representa- 
tions of  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  "The  \'ision,"  and 
"The  Parting  of  Burns  and  Highland  Mary."  The  Poet's  foot 
rests  on  a  stone,  his  plaid  hangs  gracefully  about  him,  his  hair  is 
tied,  as  we  have  seen  he  wore  it.  The  face  is  strong,  rugged,  and 
even  stern,  for  the  sculptor  has  gone  in  for  realism.  Objection 
has  been  taken  that  the  poet  looks  too  old.  But  this  is  of  set 
purpose.  The  sculptor  wished  to  read  into  the  face  the  effects  of 
a  toil-worn  and  anxious  life,  and  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  statue 
to  admit  his  eminent  success.     The  "seeming  too  old"  can  be 
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defended.  We  recall  the  Pharisees'  challenge  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham?"  This,  to  the  Saviour  of  Man,  when  he  was  thirty- 
two.  But  he  bore  on  his  "marred  visage"  the  lines  of  suffering, 
and  of  toil  of  heart  and  brain,  beyond  his  years  and  beyond 
ordinary  bearing.  "  Si  licet parva  componere  f/iagnis" — comparing 
small  things  with  great — we  can  find  a  vindication  of  the  older 
look  on  the  face  of  the  Poet.  He  stands  looking  towards  the  old 
burgh  where  for  nine  months  he  lived,  where  he  worked  and 
suffered,  where  he  distinctly  developed,  and  where  his  memory  is 
held  in  reverence  and  affection  that  will  be  found  no  deeper 
anywhere. 

HENRY  RANKEN,  B.D., 

Minister  of  Irvine. 


THE     INTERLEAVED    SCOTS    MUSICAL 
MUSEUM     MANUSCRIPT 


A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  CROMEK. 


THE  manuscript  Notes  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Interleaved  Museum  of  Robert  Burns  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  No  authentic  copy  of  the  Notes  is  known  to  the 
public  ;  for  although  R.  H.  Cromek,  in  his  Reliques  of  Robert 
Burns  (published  in  1808),  and  again  in  his  collection  of  Scotish 
Songs  (jSio),  pretended  to  give  a  correct  transcript,  his  work  is 
very  inaccurate  and,  in  many  places,  misleading,  as  I  will 
endeavour  to  show. 

The  Interleaved  Museum  belonged  to  Robert  Riddell  of 
Glenriddel,  the  friend  of  Burns,  and  in  his  house,  Friars'  Carse, 
the  notes  were  written  between  the  years  1 789-1 792,  and 
probably  in  some  part  of  1793.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the 
book  and  the  notes,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  complete  Scots 
Musical  Museum,  published  by  James  Johnson  between  the 
years  1787  and  1803,  is  in  six  octavo  volumes,  containing 
altogether  the  music  and  verse  of  600  songs.  Generally  one  song 
occupies  a  page,  occasionally  there  are  three  songs  on  two  pages, 
and  in  a  few  cases  a  long  ballad  covers  two  or  three  pages.  The 
Interleaved  Museum  is  a  copy  of  the  first  four  volumes  (all  that 
were  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Burns),  and  the  manuscript  notes 
on  the  blank  leaves  are  a  commentary  on  the  songs  in  the 
collection,  each  note  facing  its  particular  song  on  the  opposite 
printed  page. 

The  history  of  the  volumes  is  one  of  the  romances  of  book- 
hunting  which  will  presently  be  told.  The  description  of  the 
volumes  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  the  words  of  Sotheby's 
Sale  Catalogue,  as  follows: — "Burns  (R.).  Johnson  (J.).  The 
Scots  Musical  Museum,    vols.    i.   to    iv.,   interleaved    throughout. 
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with  upwards  of  140  highly  interesting  manuscript  notes  in 
the  autograph  of  Robert  Burns,  one  is  signed  in  full,  and  some 
others  with  the  initials  R.  B.  ;  also  a  few  MS.  notes  by  Burns's 
friend,  R.  Riddell,  and  his  autograph  on  three  of  the  titles,  old 
mottled  calf,  with  the  Riddell  arms  on  the  sides.  Edinb. 
[i  787-1 790].  These  valuable  interesting  volumes  were  left  by  Mrs 
Riddell  to  her  niece,  Miss  Eliza  Bayley,  whose  autograph  is  in  each 
volume.  One  leaf  of  text  is  wanting,  and  a  few  of  the  blank 
leaves  have  been  cut  out.    The  book  is  in  excellent  preservation." 

The  volumes  were  sold  by  auction  on  October  30th,  1903, 
for  ;!^6io;  and  have  since  been  resold  privately  to  one  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  me  at  present.  To  give  a  quite  accurate 
description  of  the  volumes,  it  may  as  well  be  stated  that  the  last 
of  the  four  volumes  was  published  in  1792,  and  not  in  1790  ;  that 
the  number  of  the  blank  leaves  cut  out  or  missing  is  16;  and 
that  instead  of  "  one  leaf,"  there  are  two,  probably  three,  printed 
leaves  wanting. 

The  existence  of  these  volumes  was  probably  known  to  Currie 
prior  to  the  year  t8oo;  but  Cromek  is  the  only  author  who  saw 
them,  examined  them,  and  who  published  the  notes  ;  and  he 
is  the  sole  authority  for  what  Burns  is  supposed  to  have  written 
on  the  interleaves.  Every  editor  of  Burns,  including  Hogg, 
Motherwell,  Cunningham,  Chambers,  Scott-Douglas,  and  Henley 
has  copied  verbatim  from  Cromek.  Scott-Douglas,  however, 
suspected  Cromek  of  manipulation  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  he 
assumed  that  the  redundant  notes  in  Scotish  Song  were  alone 
in  question,  and  he  never  suspected  the  notes  in  the  Reliques 
which  he  lifted  bodily  into  his  fifth  volume  of  the  Works  of 
Burns,  1879. 

The  story  of  the  Interleaved  Museum,  which  was  plunged  into 
obscurity  for  nearly  a  century,  except  for  a  short  interval,  may  be 
briefly  told.  Riddell,  to  whom  the  volumes  belonged,  died  in 
1794  ;  he  left  them  to  his  wife,  who  removed  to  Edinburgh.  She 
presented  them  to  her  niece.  Miss  Eliza  Bayley  of  Manchester, 
and  while  in  her  possession,  Cromek  examined  them.  Bayley 
bequeathed  them  to  a  relative  in  Manchester  who  died  about  1865  ; 
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and  about  1870,  a  London  bookseller  bought  them  in  London 
with  three  other  Burns  items  in  one  lot — all  of  which  had 
belonged  originally  to  Riddell.  Neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller 
knew  the  value  of  the  Interleaved  Museum,  and  after  the  purchase 
the  volumes  were  laid  with  others  in  a  heap  in  the  bookseller's 
shop,  where  a  hunter  found  them,  and  bringing  them 
in  his  hand,  requested  to  know  the  price.  The 
bookseller,  who  was  busy,  promptly  asked  for  five  pounds ;  the 
customer  offered  three  pounds,  which  being  declined,  he  left  the 
shop.  A  sharp  assistant  then  remarked — "  Governor,  something 
is  there  or  he  would  not  have  offered  three  pounds."  The  hint 
was  taken,  the  volumes  were  removed  upstairs  to  wait  investigation, 
and  when  the  customer  returned  a  short  time  after,  as  was  expec- 
ted, he  was  told  that  the  volumes  were  gone.  About  March,  1870, 
they  were  sold  together  with  the  other  three  Burns  items  for  ;!{^iro 
to  a  voracious  book-collector,  a  Mr  Adolphus  Frederick  Nichols, 
who  bought  them  on  the  express  condition  that  neither  his  name 
nor  address  should  be  disclosed.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years 
more  the  volumes  remained  hidden  from  the  public.  The  book- 
seller observed  the  conditions  of  sale,  and  the  owner  resisted  all 
importunity  either  to  disclose  himself,  or  to  shew  the  volumes. 
Nichols  died  in  1902,  leaving  his  library  of  about  30,000  volumes 
to  his  housekeeper,  who  knew  nothing  about  books,  and  who 
wished  to  sell  them  in  one  lot.  It  appeared  that  Nichols  had  long 
forgotten  the  Interleaved  Museum,  and  his  successor  informed  me 
that  no  such  book  as  I  had  described  was  known,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  Works  of  Burns,  bearing  an  inscription  to  Riddell  by  the 
Poet,  was  what  I  was  supposed  to  have  asked  the  permission  of 
Nichols  to  examine.  After  a  week's  search,  the  Initrleaved 
Museum  was  found,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  to  take  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  manuscript  notes  before  the  volumes  were 
brought  to  the  hammer. 

Cromek's  Reliques  went  through  a  second  edition  in  1809, 
and  was  so  succe?sful  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  added  to  Currie's 
IVorks  of  Burns  as  a  fifth  volume.  There  is  no  room  here  to  tell 
how  Cromek  began  life  in  a  lawyer's  oflfice  ;  how  he  emigrated  to 


Manchester,  and  afterwards  to  London  under  Bartolozzi,  as  an 
engraver ;  how  he  exploited  artists  like  Blake  and  Stothard,  as 
well  as  Allan  Cunningham  and  Burns  ;  and  how  for  the  honour 
of  Burns  he  suppressed  his  morals,  and  reprinted  against  his  will 
The  Jolly  Beggars;  how  he  tried  to  levy  blackmail  by  threatening 
to  print  letters  about  Creech  which  he  had  seen.  Blake  com- 
plained that  Cromek  had  collected  subscriptions  for  which  he  did 
not  account ;  and  Cromek  excused  himself  for  not  paying  Stothard 
for  the  exhibition  ot  his  picture  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  As  to 
a  letter  of  Burns  which  Cunningham  saw,  Cromek  wrote — "  I  envy 
you  the  sight  of  Lady  Nithsdale's  letter  ;  pray  steal  it."  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  why  this  embarrassed  speculator,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  took  such  a  consuming  interest  in  Burns — the  reader 
can  form  his  own  opinion.  For  the  rest,  Cromek  had  an 
appreciation  of  art,  and  many  of  his  remarks  on  the  poetry  of 
Burns  go  straight  to  the  mark.  He  took  infinite  trouble 
collecting  material,  oral  and  documentary ;  and  for  that  he  is  to 
be  commended.  A  writer  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary 
closes  his  article  as  follows  :— "  Cromek  was  a  shifty  speculator 
who  incurred  the  odium  attaching  to  men  of  business  who  try  to 
make  money  by  the  help  of  men  of  genius.  The  fact  that  he 
ruined  himself  in  the  attempt  has  not  procured  him  pardon.  Yet 
...  he  might  have  behaved  more  liberally  if  he  could  have 
afforded  to  keep  a  conscience." 

In  the  preface  to  the  Reliques  Cromek  says  that  the  warning 
voice  from  the  warm  ashes  of  the  poet  called  him  "  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  fidelity  to  my  author,"  and  at  the  close  he  takes  to 
swearing  "  to  mangle  the  works  of  the  poor  Bard  ...  by  Heaven 
'twould  be  sacrilege."  With  this  poetical  apostrophe  in  view,  I 
proceed  to  tell  what  he  has  done,  and  to  give  some  examples  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  editor  of  the  Interleaved  Museum.  In  the  four 
volumes  there  are  notes  on  140  songs  written  solely  by  Burns  ; 
12  written  jointly  by  Burns  and  Riddell,  and  35  entirely  by 
Riddell.  Cromek  has  printed  a  selection  from  the  manuscript ; 
to  two  of  these  notes,  Cromlei's  Lilt  and  Gill  Morice,  he  has 
properly  attached  the  name   or  initials  of  Riddell ;  for  the  rest, 
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Cromek  intended  the  public  to  believe  that  they  were  written 
by  Burns,  and  the  public  have  believed  so  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  whole  is  in  reality  a  mosaic  of  Burns  intermixed  throughout 
with  Riddell  and  Cromek.  He  has  printed  much  which  is  not  in 
the  manuscript,  and,  what  is  more  culpable,  he  has  reconstructed 
some  notes,  and  wilfully  altered  others  written  by  Riddell,  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  came  from  the  pen  of  Burns.  I  adduce 
a  few  examples  in  support  of  these  statements.  The  note  on 
Ai//d  Lang  Syne  (page  282)  is  not  in  the  manuscript  ;  but  instead 
there  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  verses  of  the  world-wide  song  in 
Burns's  handwriting  in  smaller  characters  than  usual,  apparently 
compressed  in  order  to  get  all  the  verses  on  one  page.  The  note 
on  C/oui  the  Caldron  (p.  199)  is  an  invention  ;  so  also  is  that  on 
The  Lass  d  Liviston  (p.  204)  ;  on  Highland  Laddie  (pp.  207-208)  ; 
on  The  Posie  (p.  214);  on  IVauking  0'  the  Fatild  {^.  232);  on 
Polworth  (p.  234) ;  on  The  bonfiie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me  (p.  256) ; 
and  others.  The  basis  of  one  or  two  of  this  kind  I  have  found 
in  the  Merry  Muses,  the  rest  I  can  find  nowhere  in  Burns's 
works,  I  conjecture  that  some  of  them  were  furnished  by  Allan 
Cunningham. 

The  notes  by  Burns  omitted  in  the  Religues  are  short  but 
important,  of  which  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  is  an  example  where 
Burns  states  that  he  wrote  the  verses.  Currie,  in  Works,  warned 
the  public  against  several  spurious  stanzas  which  had  been  added  to 
John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  and  the  note  in  the  Interleaved  Museutn 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  16  lines  in  the  Scots  Musical 
Museum  form  the  complete  song.  Among  the  misleading  Notes 
in  the  Reliques  which  belong  to  Riddell,  and  not  Burns,  are  Mary 
Scot  (p.  220),  The  blithsome  bridal {\).  223);  M^Fherso?is  Farewell 
(p.  235);  The  gaberlunzie  man  (p.  270);  and  Tibbie  Dunbar  (p. 
262).  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  Riddell's  notes  are 
omitted  in  the  Reliques.  From  an  examination  of  this  class,  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  reason  for  the  selection  made  by  Cromek. 

As  to  the  joint  notes  in  the  manuscript,  some  are  begun  by 
Burns ;  others  are  begun  by  Riddell  and  finished  by  Burns. 
Of    this    kind    are    Mary's    dream    (p.     216)    and     Gallashiels 
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(p.  243).  Riddell  has  written  the  first  portion  of  that  on  Johnie 
Cope  (p.  272),  and  Burns  finished  as  follows  : — "  The  air  was  the 
tune  of  an  old  song  of  which  I  have  heard  some  verses,  but  now 
only  remember  the  title,  which  was  Will  ye  go  to  the  coals  in  the 
morning."  Until  I  discovered  that  Burns  was  not  responsible  for 
the  first  part  of  the  note  as  printed  by  Cromek,  I  was  puzzled  to 
reconcile  completely  the  statement  of  Burns  in  the  Laiv  MS.  that 
lohnie  Cope  was  written  by  him  as  printed  in  the  Scots  Musical 
Museum,  opposite  the  manuscript  note  in  the  Interleaved  Museum. 
These  examples  go  to  prove  that  the  moral  sense  of  Cromek 
was  not  in  an  advanced  state.  In  his  day,  reverence  for  literary 
accuracy  was  often  regarded  as  a  useless  and  inconvenient  virtue. 
One  might  suppose  that  Cromek  was  a  simple-minded  person  not 
above  the  particular  literary  vice  of  his  time.  What  follows  will 
prove  that  he  went  beyond  mere  carelessness,  and  that  his 
biographer  was  rtot  far  wrong  in  saying  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  conscience.  The  note  on  Down  the  burn,  Davie,  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Riddell,  and  signed  by  him  at  the  close 
"  R.R."  It  reads  as  follows  : — ■"■  I  have  been  informed  by  my 
father  that  the  tune  of  "  Down  the  burn,  Davie,"  was  the  com- 
position of  David  Maigh,  keeper  of  the  blood  sleugh  hounds 
belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Riddell  in  Tvveeddale.  R.R."  It  was 
too  risky  to  make  Burns  quote  his  own  father  as  an  authority  on 
profane  music,  for  he  was  never  known  to  take  any  interest  in 
such  matters.  Besides,  his  father  never  was  near  the  Tweed,  so 
Cromek,  in  Reliques  (p.  222),  simply  omitted  the  words  in  the 
manuscript  by  my  father  (which  I  have  marked  in  italic),  and  the 
initials  of  Riddell  —  thus  transforming  Riddell  into  Butns. 
Another  deliberate  alteration  and  garbling  is  opposite  the  son^r 
What  will  I  do  gin  my  hos;gie  die,  where  the  manuscript  reads 
thus :—"  The  first  time  I  heard  this  tune  was  in  the  year  1772. 
Dr  Walker,  who  was  then  minister  at  Moffat,  and  is  now  (1791) 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was 
present,  and  told  the  following  anecdote  concerning  it.  He  said 
that  some  gentlemen,  riding  a  few  years  ago  through  Liddesdale," 
etc.,   etc.      This   note   is  also  written   by    Riddell  and   bears   his 
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initials  at  the  close  "  R.R."  If  Crotnek  had  printed  it  verbatim, 
it  would  have  provoked  comment.  Burns  in  1772  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  too  young  either  to  know  Dr  Walker,  or 
to  take  interest  in  particular  airs.  The  note  was  doctored,  and 
the  first  sentence  reconstructed  as  follows  on  page  241  of  the 
Reliques  : — "  Dr  Walker,  who  was  minister  at  Moffat  in  1772,  and 
is  now  (1791)  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  told  the  following  anecdote  concerning  this  air,"  etc., 
etc.,  and  thus  all  questions  difficult  to  answer  were  avoided  by 
turning  a  narrative  related  by  Riddell  in  the  first  person  into  an 
oblique  recital.  .^.s  a  final  example,  I  refer  to  T/te  bonny 
brucket  lassie,  which  in  the  manuscript  reads — '.'  The  two  first 
lines  of  this  song  are  all  of  it  that  is  old.  The  rest  was  done  by 
a  Mr  Tytler,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Balloon 
Tytler,  from  his  projecting  a  balloon.  He  was  bred  a  printer,  I 
believe,  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
at  half  a  guinea  a  week."  Instead  of  printing  this  crisp  note  which 
Burns  wrote,  Cromek  takes  more  than  fourteen  lines  of  his  text 
to  repeat  Burns's  ludicrous  description  of  Tytler,  extracted  from  a 
letter  to  George  Thomson.  Cromek  could  easily  have  printed 
this  in  one  of  his  many  footnotes  and  remained  faithful  as  an 
editor,  but  I  suppose  he  could  not  help  being  inaccurate  ;  indeed, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  any  other  reas'on  for  many  other 
alterations  which  he  perpetrated.  Elated  with  the  success  of  his 
book,  he  published  two  years  later  his  Scothh  Sorn^s  with  many 
more  inventive  notes  than  are  in  the  Reliques,  and  among  others 
he  is  solely  responsible  for  that  on  The  Poatie  Rows  ;  at  least  I 
cannot  find  anywhere  that  Burns  has  asserted  "  a  Mr  Ewen  of 
Aberdeen  "  to  be  the  author.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  verses  in  the  Scots  Musical  Museum  were  written, 
most  if  not  all,  by  Burns  himself. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  short  article  like  the  present,  to  proceed 
further  with  the  subject,  but  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to 
prove  the  unreliability  of  Cromek  and  the  desirablility  of  publish- 
ing the  Glenriddtl  Notes  in  their  original  integrity. 

JAMES  C.   DICK. 

[Copyright  of  the  foregoing  strictly  reserved. — Ed,] 


BURNS    IN    THE    INFIRMARY. 


Outside  the  ward  a's  vvat  an'  gray  ; 
The  night-nurse  has  reHeved  the  day  ; 
The  doctor  his  last  round  has  gane, 
To  dressin's  looking  soothin'  pain  ; 
The  long  and  dreary  winter  night, 
Sick  folk  look  forward  to  wi'  fright, 
Has,  careless  o'  their  fears,  spun  round  ; 
Already  some  in  slumber  sound 
Are  sweetly  locked  ;  in  travail  sair 
Some  toss  an'  turn  to  find  a  lair  : 
The  lights  are  turned  down  to  a  peep, 
To  better  woo  the  yearned-for  sleep  ; 
In  ample  grate  flames  flap  an'  flare, 
Like  spirits  in  some  dire  despair. 
Or  wi'  their  shapes,  sae  lithe  an'  tall. 
Fantastic,  dance  o'er  bed  an'  wall 
Foment  the  place  frae  which  looks  down 
A  coloured  print,  now  sombre  brown. 
An'  now  rich  wi'  the  flame's  display. 
Reveal tn',  bright  as  brightest  day. 
The  Avrshire  Bard  beside  his  plough. 
An'  Coila  wreathin'  his  young  brow. 
A  cough,  a  sigh,  a  moan,  a  call, 
On  floor  the  nurse's  soft  foot-fall, 
At  intervals  break  on  the  ear, 
Hut  loud'aboon  thae  sounds  I  hear 
The  Januar'  gusts  o'  hail  an'  sleet 
Against  the  window  panes,  fierce,  beat, 
Remindin'  me,  here  all  forlorn. 
This  is  the  day  that  Burns  was  born. 
When  jovial  clubs  the  warl'  o'er 
Are  met,  his  memory  to  adore. 
Thinks  I,  as  ten  o'clock  just  struck. 
An'  me  laid  here  in  spitefu'  luck. 
Lane,  musin'  on  my  helpless  slate. 
An'  what  might  be  my  future  fate. 
What  hin'ers  me  a'  by  mysel', 
Without  a  taste  or  e'en  a  smell 
O'  haggis  rich  or  usquebae, 
Frae  celebratin'  Rab's  birthday? 
The  strange  conceit  inspired  me  rare, 
I'd  neither  ill  nor  future  care  ; 
The  muse  forthwith  I'  gan'  to  fleech, 
An'  she  put  in  my  mouth  this  speech. 


Not    Dante    with    his   dt'ep    symbolic 
thought. 
Nor  Milton  with  his  grand  melodious 
flow. 


Nor  Shakespeare,    "with    a   learned 

spirit,"  lo  ! 

"  All  qualities  ofhuman  dealings'"  taught 

As  if  he  were  God's  spy,  nor  our   own 

Scott, 

Who  with    his  wizard  and  romantic 

glow, 
The  dead  bones  clothed  in    many  a 
gallant  show 
Of  buried  times  he  back  to    life  fresh 

brought — 
Not    one    of    these    world-names,    'tis 
sooth  to  say. 
Can  from  the  bosoms  of  their  country- 
men 
Such  homage  draw  upon  their  natal  day 
As  can  our  ploughman  Bard  of  Coila, 
when 
The  "  sicker"  Scots  at  home  and  'yont 

the  sea 
Go  mad  o'er  him  and  his  sweet  poesw 

IL 

Howis't,  we  ask,  that  this  son  of  the  land, 
Who  verses  wrote  so  racy  of  its  soil, 
Filched  in  odd  hours  from  out  a  life 
of  toil. 
Such  sway    usurps  o'er  man   on  every 

hand, 
"  What  drugs,  what  charms,  what  con- 
jurations, and 
What   mighty  magic  "  hath  he  used 

to  coil 
Our    dear    heart's    love    in    such    a 
witching  toil. 
As  if  he  were  the  heir  to  Prosp'ros  wand  ? 
We  answer  that  the  strange  infection  lies 
In    Burns,    the    man,    as    well's  in's 
poetry. 
Through    which    we    see,     as    if   with 
inf'nite  eyes, 
Clear    pictured    out    his    brief   life's 
tragedy  ; 
For  ne'er  did  poet  since  the  world  began 
So  wear  his  heart  for  all  mankind  to  scan, 

III. 

We  oft  have  wished  the  facts  of  Burns's 
life 
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Were   with   him    buried    i-i    oblivion 

deep, 
As  his  who  does  in  peace  by  Avon 
sleeps, 
When  we  have  seen  the  keen  detractor's 

knife. 
Them  use  to  breed  uncharitable  strife, 
But  when  we,  longer,  put  the  thought 

to  steep. 
We  saner,   wished  them  back  again 
to  keep 
For  his  dear  sake,   though  sown  with 

frailties  rife, 
Of  that  rich  legacy  he  left  behind 

His  life  is  part,  and  we  dare  not,  in 

sooth, 

E'en  if  we  would,  be  to  its  tenor  blind. 

But   rather  ought,  in    grateful  pride 

and  ruth. 

To  loyal,  clasp  the  man,  both  weak  and 

strong. 
Together  with  his  never-dying  song. 

IV. 

'Tis  doubtful  if  we  could  have  had  the 
kind 
And  quality  of  work   which  he  has 

done 
In  song,  in  satire,  humour,  pathos,  fun, 
Without   the  perilous   stamp    of    heart 

and  mind — 
All   nerves  and    fire,    to    consequences 
blind, 
And  e'en  the  moral  risk   that  such 

must  run — 
That  those  immortal  lyrics,    match- 
less, spun 
From  lover's  sighs  his  own  breast  had 

to  find  ; 
And  if  the  product  we  esteem  a  sweet 
And   wholesome   thing,    as  all  now 
give  consent. 
Then  surely  it  is  loyal,  fit,  and  meet 

That  we  accept  the  mortal  instrument. 
Which   was  the   medium   of  his  magic 

strain, 
Without  excuses  which  are  worse  than 
vain. 

V. 

Wordsworth,   than  whom  no  poet  ever 
bore 
A  purer  or  a  higher  moral  name. 
Has,  jealous  of  his  slandered  brother's 
fame, 
This  matter  put  with  breadth  of  insight 
more 


Than   all   the   critics   who  have   gone 
before  ; 
For,    to    this   day,    it   is    a    burning 

shame 
That  he  and  his  Lake  friends  can  still 
lay  claim 
To  clearer  sight  than  those  at  his  own 

door, 
A  greater  bard,  he   grants,  he  might 
have  Vjeen, 
If  over  those  affections  of  the  soul 
His  sensibility  engendered,  keen. 

Mild  reason  had  a  wiser  self-control, 
Put,  prudent,  forth,  but  then  he  would 

have  been 
A  poet  of  a  different  class,  I  ween. 

VI. 

And  certain  'tis,  had  "slablished  early 
been 
This   wise   restraint,   then  countless 

beauties  rare. 
That   do   his   verse    enrich    beyond 
compare. 
The  precious  light  of  day  had  never  seen; 
And  many  an  added  influence,  I  ween. 
To  their  effect  contributing  a  share, 
Would    then,    forsooth,    be    wholly 
wanting  there ; 
For   instance,    the    momentous    truth 

here  seen — 
"  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it  ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 
How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it," 
Could  but  have   had  experience  as  its 

source. 
To    be   conveyed    with    such    pathetic 
force. 

VII. 

No  other  bard,  that  ever  lived,  but  he, 
In  his  own  voice,  clear,  speaking  out 

his  thought. 
Could  home  this  truth  with  such  nice 

power  have  brought. 
Unless  'twere   felt  that,  like  our  own 

Burns,  he 
Was  e'en  a  man  of  blessed  charity. 
Who  sayest  truths  his  errant  fellows 

taught 
Preached    from    a    text    with    his   own 

errors  fraught  ; 
Whose  wisdom,  beauteous  as  a  flower 

to  see. 
That   might  have   risen    from   seed    in 

secret  sown 
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From   heaven   above  by  some  pure 
angel  hand, 
But   was,    in    truth,    a    scion,    bitter, 
thrown 
Deep  in  the  moral  soil  of  his  own 
land, 
And    therefore  sprung  from    that  old- 
time  world  root 
Of  personal  pain  and  suffering    acute. 

VIII. 

The  wonder  is,   when  meting  out  the 
share 
Of  blame,  which  to  the  product  does 

belong 
As    much    as    to  himself  who  made 
the  song, 
With    high    endowment,    perilous    as 

fair, 
And  all  its  risky  moral  tear  and  wear, 
Not    that     the     mortal     instrument 

went  wrong, 
But  that  it  did  escape  so   well    and 
long. 
Considering  the  strain  it  had  to  bear  ; 
For  he  did  not,  controUing,  guiding,  sit 
Above    his     theme,     hid    from    the 
reader's  sight 
The  Muse  instead,  in  maddening  fever 
fit. 
Did  govern  and  lead  him  with  all  its 

might. 
The  which  was  incompatible,  I  fear, 
With    perfect    moral    health    we    prize 
so  dear. 

IX. 

Mow   bootless  then,    in    this   Words- 
worthian  view, 
Lamenting    nature    did    not    change 

her  plan, 
And  make  of  our  sweet  bard  another 
man  ; 
For   if  she   had,   as    she   all-wise    well 

knew, 
His     magic     verse     had     then     been 
difPrent  too  ; 
Therefore,  instead  of  teaching  us  lo 

scan 
The  random  faults  that  in  his  warm 
blood  ran. 
It  should  our  hearts  fill   to   the    brim 

anew 
With      thankfulness,      most      humble, 
reverent,  fain. 
And  pity  loo  at  righteous  heaven's 
decree, 


That  e'en  the  Poet's  loss  becomes  our 

gain, 
That    through    his    errors   and    his 

sorrows  we 
To  highest  blessing  all  the  nearer  are. 
And   closer    still    to    wisdom's    happy 

star. 

X. 

And    if   the    mortal    man    we,     wise, 

concede, 

And  his  immortal  verse  are  truly  one, 

Hold    we    his    life,    as    some    have 

foolish  dene, 

A    broken    pillar,    fragment,     bruised 

reed, 
A  failure,  tragedy,  without  remead  ? 
No  !  ne'er  was  life  lived  out  beneath 

the  sun, 
How  great  or  small,  or  long  or  short 
it  run. 
That  yet  was  whole  and  without  flaw 

indeed, 
As  youth  and  man,  as  father,  husband, 
bard. 
He  lived  his  life  full  to  the  very  brim, 
And  joy  and  sorrow  new,  and  "  poor- 
Lith  "  hard. 
And    toil    of   "galley    slave"    with 
aching  limb. 
And  solvent  died  when  his  proud  spirit 

passed. 
Like    lark    still    blithely    singing     to 
the  last. 

XI. 

A  failure  !  why  the  ever  sobbing  shore 
Of  time   is  strewn   with  such   sweet 

wrecks  of  lives. 
The  nations  gather,  proud,  in  their 
archives  ; 
And    than    mere     wealth,    by     these 

maimed  treasures  more, 
They  set  a  richer  and  a  nobler  store — 
By  hero  bard,   and  he  who  bravely 

strives 
To  brighten,  sweet,  the  lives  in  poor 
men's  hives, 
And  their  hard  world  leave  richer  than 

before. 
Such  Burns's  task,   in  cotters'  lives  the 
gold 
To  seize,  and  into  forms  as  pure  as 
snow, 
Of  love  and  tenderness,  and  courage 
bold. 
Them  shape,  and  never-dying  hallow 
throw 
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Around  the  head  of  honest  poverty, 
With  that  Hght  ne'er  yet  seen  on  land 
or  sea. 

XII. 

Unselfish,  gen'rous,  and  unworldly,  he 
Could  ne'er  by  halves  do  any  human 

thing  ; 
If  pleasure  chasing  in  her  giddy  ring, 
Or  love's  enrapturing  flame  indulging 

free, 
Or    friendship  pledging    in  the  barley 
bree, 
Or  e'en  repenting,   while  the  rank- 
ling sting 
That  in  the  wound    but    made  him 
sweeter  sing, 
With  his  whole  soul  he  did  it  honestly. 
This  dear  contagion  of  his  heart  and 
brain, 
Tbe  source  of  all  his  joys    and    all 
his  tears. 
And   cause   of  our   bewitchment,  said 
as  fain. 
Is  at  its  highest  seen  in   those  last 
years 
He,    chequered,    spent    by    Nilh's    ro- 
mantic stream, 
Fulfilling  hard,  his  sweet  poetic  dream. 


XIII. 

'Twas  here  his  temple,  rich,  of  Scottish 
song 
He  reared,    and   on   it    placed    the 

corner  stone. 
For,  whether  in  his  leisure  moments, 
lone, 
By  his  fireside,  or  strolling  Nith  along. 
Or  riding,  gauging,  'gainst  the  tempest 
strong. 
He,  busy,  aye  was  crooning  to  his 

own 
Sweet  self  some  long  forgotten  tune, 
moss-grown. 
And  with  clean  words,  pure,  altering 

the  wrong. 
His  only  fee  the  joy  creation  brings, 
He  toils   for   Thomson,    happy  and 
serene. 
New   songs    composing    on    his    own 
heart  strings. 
And    old     ones,    often     filthy     and 
obscene. 
Converting  into  gems  of  modesty, 
With  tender  feeling  full,  and  purity. 


XIV. 

And   this    same    task,    perhaps,    was, 
after  all, 
The  greatest   service   which   he    did 

mankind. 
At  least  'tis  in   his  songs  we  soonest 
find— 
With     laughter,     glad,    like    noise    of 

waterfall. 
And   scalding    tears  that,  bitter,  drop 
as  gall — 
The  frank  infection  of  his  heart  and 

niind. 
Which  makes    us  to  his   faults   and 
failings  blind. 
And  holds  us  clasped  in  his  bewitching 

thrall, 
1  lis  poems  of  a  more  ambitious  plan, 
Like    other     bards,     our     intellects 
inspire, 
l!ut  his  love  songs,  the  essence  of  the 
man. 
The  dullest  heart  that  beats  sets  all 
on  fire. 
And   where'er  sung  on  this   terrestrial 

round, 
Our  admiration  is  without  a  bound. 


XV. 

His   "toil-worn  cotter"  by  his   clean 
fireside. 
His  prattling  children  gathered  round 

his  knee. 
Sweet  Jenny  with  "  love  sparklin'  in 
her  e'e," 
Her  bashful  lover  at  her  happy  side. 
The    well-pleased    mother,     with    her 
guile  and  pride. 
Dispensing,  blithe,  her  hospitality. 
And  sAeet  religion  mixed  judiciously 
I'.y  him  who  o'er  the  group  does,  sage, 

preside, 
Make    up    a    picture   now,   alas,   more 
rare. 
Of    humble    happiness    and     home 
content. 
Than  when    Burns    wandered   by  the 
Doon  and  A)  r. 
And   'neath    that    sainted    roof   his 
sweet  youth  spent ; 
X^or  holds  than  this  a  dearer,   warmer 

place 
Within  the  breast  of  stern  old  Scotia' 
race. 
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XVI. 

His      "  Tam    O'Shanter  "     who,     for 
future  time 
Plis  witches  race,   in  wind  and    fire 

and  rain 
Will  ride,  the  keystone  of  the  bridge 
to  gain  ; 
"  The    Vision,"     where,    "  in    mottle 

misty  clime," 
The   Bard  sits  musing  o'er  his  wasted 
prime  ; 
And  his   "  Twa   Dogs,"  which  talk 

in  sagest  strain 
'Bout  gentle  folks  and  poor,  to  think, 
are  fain, 
They're   dogs,    and   no   the  subjects  o' 

their  rhyme — 
These  all,  and  many  a  kindred  theme 
besides — 
"  A  Winter  Night,"  "  Wee  cow  'rin 
tim'rous  mouse," 
The  daisy  blooming  on  the  bleak  hill 
sides. 
And    e'en     that    "  blastet    wonner  " 
named  a  louse, 
Us    on    our   mental    side   touch   in  the 

main, 
As   do   the   themes   from    Scott's   and 
Shakspere's  brain. 

XVII. 

But  his  sweet  songs,  and  shall  we  also 
say 
That  most  inspired  and  most  hilarious 

strain. 
The  artist  stiowing  in  his  ripest  vein — 
His   "Jolly  Beggars,"  chasing,    wild, 

away. 
In  mirth  and  song  their  errant  cares  of 
day  — 
His   songs,    thai  pregnant   are    with 

sweetest  pain. 
Wide   o'er   the   human  heart's  entire 
domain, 
Usurpeth  their  all-potent,  tender  sway, 
Which  neither  time,  nor  circumstance, 
nor  place 
Can    'bate    o'er    us    their    witching 
power  ;  for  far 
And  deep  in  our  quick  flesh  and  blood 
they  trace 
Their    roots — the    passions,     which, 
perennial  are 
As    those    sweet    banks    and    braes    of 

Scottish  streams. 
With   which   they're  woven  in  undying 
dreams. 


XVIII. 

The  "  Lovely  Mary  Morrison  "  may  be 
His   theme,    or   "  Scots  wha  hae  wi' 

Wallace  bled," 
Or    Highland    maid    in    heaven    he 
vowed  to  wed, 
Or  "  Willie's  brew  his  cronies  cam  to 

pree  '^ — 
Whither   'tis  love    or   war,    sorrow    or 
glee. 
Of  which  he  sings,    'tis  as  if  what 

he  said, 
In  every  quiv'ring  nerve  his  message 
sped, 
1  le,  with  ourselves,  it  felt  concurrently, 
And  'tis  this  same  infectious  quality — 
This  feeling  of  the  Poet's  pulse,  sub- 
lime. 
Strong,  bounding  'gainst  our  own,  like 
surge  of  sea. 
That  makes  the  siccar  Scot  in  every 
clime, 
Beside  himself  whene'er  he  hears,  sweet 

sung. 
Those    matchless    lyrics    of  his    native 
tongue. 

XIX. 

The  songs  of  other  bards  sound  weak 

and  tame 

By  mere  comparison,  but,  all  aglow. 

His  set  our  bosoms  with  a  warmer 

flow  ; 

What  but,  to  him,  the  mention  of  Jean's 

name, 
I  le  told  his  brother  bard  of  minor  fame. 
Did  do,  his  songs  to  us  do  even  so. 
Coined,    as   they   are,     in    passion's 
melting  throe — 
"  They  heat  us,  beet  us,  set  us  all  on 

flame  "  ; 
Or  yet  another  of  his  tropes  to  take. 
When   speaking   of  that  strain  "  to 
some  sweet  wife," 
Whose   author    was  his   friend    to   be 
— Lapraik, 
We   might   with   him   aver,    "A'  to 
ihe  life," 
His  words  "  they  thirl  the  heart  strings 

through  the  breast, 
Like  that  ae  sang  "  he  prized  above  the 
rest. 

XX. 

With  his  sweet  Doric  music  in  our  oar, 
And    in    our    hearts    vibrating    with 
delight. 
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On    this      the     Poet's     anniversary 

night — 
The  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
So  pregnant  with  the  catching  atmos- 
phere 
Of  Burns,  the  man,  and  of  his  work, 

the  light 
Of  which,  thank  God  !  so  kind  and 

Heavenly  bright, 
The  shade  absorbs,  drinks  up  the  rueful 

tear  ; 
'Tis  in  this  spirit,  then,  and  atmosphere. 
In  which  the  Bard  himself  but  showed 

the  way. 
Of  thankfulness  and  loyalty  sincere, 
That  we  would  seek  to  hold  his  natal 

day. 
And    drink    in    pride,    and    ruth,    and 

charity. 
To  our  dear  Bard's  immortal  memory. 
As  through  my  brain  thae  thoughts 
did   pass, 
An'  raisin'  was  the  brimmin'  glass 
In  fond  imagination's  dream, 
Lo  !  frae  the  fire  uprose  a  gleam 
Of  lurid  red  an'  yellow  flame, 
That     bright,  o'erspread  the   wall    an" 

frame, 
In  which  Burns  stood  beside  his  plough 
Wi'  Coila  wreathin'  his  young  brow  ; 
An'  as  I  gazed,  wi'  wonder  new. 
The  figure  tall  an'  nearer  grew. 
The  face  mair  wistfu',  an'  his  e'e. 
Than  earth,  mair  like  eternity. 
Until,  at  length,  it  stood  sae  near, 
I  lay  wi'  awesome  joy  an'  fear. 
Deep,   wond'rin'  if  his  injured  ghost 
Had  come  to  chide  me  for  my  toast, 
When,  wi'  a  sigh,  like  soul  oppressed. 
Me,  thus,  to  me  thae  words  addressed. 

"Think  not  I've  la'en  theeaff  thy  guard, 
Since  thy  unspoken  thought  I've  heard. 
Or  wanlin'  am  in  due  regard 

For  thy  warm  speech. 
Ingratitude  did  ne'er  the  bard 

Yet,  base,  impeach  ; 

Or  that  I've  come,  thou  needs't  nafear, 
Up  dark  an'  tangled  things  to  clear. 
An'  better  mak  the  waur  appear  ; 

My  bits  o'  fau'ts. 
The  fools  may.  welcome,   rive  an'  tear 

A'  into  tauts  ; 

For  thou  hast  put  the  thing  sae  fine, 
An'  wi',  forby,  sic  rare  ingine, 
An'  charity  in  every  line. 

That,  come  what  .may, 


My  heart  again  '11  never  pine, 

Whate'er  they  say. 

Langsyne  down  in  yon  lowin  den, 
Mind'st  thou  how  Dives  wished  to  sen' 
I'uir  Laz'rus  to  his  five  kinsmen, 

A  warnin'  wi'. 
That,  if  his  torment  they'd  no  ken, 

Their  sins  should  lea'  ? 

An'  for  his  pains  was  ca'd  a  fool, 

1 1  is  win'  should  keep  his  tongue  to  cool ; 

For  if  the  Truth  it  couldna  rule 

Their  lives  at  hame, 
An  angel  out  o'  Heaven's  pure  school 

Them  wadna  shame. 

Sae  is't  wi'  me  an'  my  puir  life, 
Owre  whilk  the  corbie-critics,  rife, 
Hae  wi'  the  keen  dissector's  knife, 

Cauld,  cut  me  ope, 
.\n'  keeked  for  specks,  to  feed  the  strife, 

Through  microscope. 

An'  though  to  earth  I  should  repair 
To  lay  my  heart  before  them  bare, 
.Vn'  ]irove  I  sinned  against  was  mair 

Than  sinner  maybe, 
rile  '  unco  guid  '  wad  still  declare 

That  I  was  guilty. 

The  life  I  led  an'  verse  I  made 
Before  the  warl'  are  naked  laid  ; 
Had  I  been  slyer  at  the  trade. 

But  what  does't  matter  ! 
My   thoughtless  tongue   might  less  hae 
said, 

Or  hid  it  better  : 


Sae  let  the  deils  out  scandal's  nest, 
Wha  see  the  warst  an'  ne'er  the  best, 
Owre  frailty  cock  their  righteous  crest. 

In  pious  horror. 
But  dinna  their  black  hearts  divest 

O'  their  sweet  error." 

Encouraged  by  his  speech  sae  free, 
Said  I,  "  That's  just  like  what  we  see 
Amang  the  folk  in  Ochiltree, 

Now    "Barbie"  ca'd, 
Wha  batten  on  infirmity. 

Till  ane's  fair  staw'd." 

"  Ha,  Douglas  Brown  !  I  ken  him  fine, 
Wha  the  immortals  late  did  join, 
.\n'  talked  w'  him  hae  aften  syne 

About  his  budies, 
Whilk  he  has  drawn  in  every  line. 

Like  Nature  studies." 
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"  But  think  ye  there  was  e'er  sic  spot, 
In  ony  shire  where  bides  the  Scot, 
Held  sic  a  curs'd  backbitin'  lot 

O'  rotten  hearts, 
Wha  should  been  hanged  had  they  but 
got 

Their  rich  deserts  ?  ' 

"  That's  true  eneugh,  but  don't  inistak 
The  chiel  could  nocht  but  evil  mak, 
lie  kent  the  white  as  weel's  the  black, 

An'  had  fell  Death 
No  short  his  brittle  life's  thread  brak, 

He'd  shown't  i'  faith. 

For  life's  sure  mixed  wi'  guid  an'  ill, 
Uue  light  an'  shade  the  picture  fill, 
An'  he  that  wad  the  best  fulfill 

True  artist's  role, 
Nature's  full  blend  must  copy  still, 

E'en  as  a  whole. 

But  Brown's  grim  sketch  is  but  a  part. 

An'  sae,  ae-sideu  narrow  art. 

Though  village,  town,  an'  kirk,  an'  mart 

Reflect  the  place, 
An'  deep  in  every  human  heart 

Its  form  we  trace. 

If  life  were  "  Barbie"  an'  nae  mair — 
The  Godless,  loveless,  black  affair 
That  he  has  drawn't,  as  he  but  dare, 

Wi'  truth  an'  power. 
The  marvel  is  that  Heaven  should  spare 

The  place  an  hour. 

But  we  baith  ken  a  difi'rent  tale — 
That  guid  doth  still  owre  bad  prevail, 
To  keep  the  worl'  baith  sweet  an'  hale, 

An'  fit  to  live  in  ; 
An'  bards  in  themes  frae  whilk  to  wale, 

An'  happy  work  in — 

The  gen'rous  heart  an'  noble  deed. 
Love's  mutual  flame,  the  scorn  of  greed, 
Soft  pity's  tear  for  suft''ring  need, 

The  guileless  mind, 
^An'  charity,  that  tak's  the  lead, 

To  frailtv  kind  : 


Extant,  thank  Heaven,  in  Scotland  still 
Are  these,  the  leaven  o'  the  ill ; 
An'  to  secure  their  kind  guidwill, 

I  wad  be  fain  ; 
That  I  sae  puir  their  dream  fulfil. 

Is  my  warst  pain." 

What  mair  our  dear  Bard  might  hae 
said. 
As  list'nin',  rapt,  I  lay  in  bed, 
I  canna  tell,  for  in  the  ward 
The  sound  o'  footsteps  plain  was  heard, 
An'  lookin'  round  toward  the  door, 
I  saw,  slow,  movin'  up  the  floor 
A  figure  group  wha  'mongst  them   bare 
A  fragile  load  wi'  meikle  care, 
When  nurse,  here,  turnin'  up  the  light. 
Revealed  a  sad  an'  dolefu'  sight -- 
On  stretcher  lay  a  railway  man, 
His  face  so  deadly  pale  an'  wan, 
Wha  frae  the  theatre  they'd  borne, 
Whare  o"  a  limb  he'd  just  been  shorn, 
My  gaze  I  now  turned  round  again, 
To  see  how  Burns  the  sight  had  ta'en, 
But  lo  !  his  ghost  had  vanished  clean, 
Back  to  the  rural  picture  scene, 
Where  he  did  stand  beside  his  p'ough, 
Wi'  Coila  wreathin'  his  young  brow. 
Thinks  I,  can  this  be  a'  a  dream, 
An'  thiirgs  no  really  what  they  seem. 
Bred  out  my  thought- oppressed  l)rain. 
As,  a'  absorbed,  its  theme  did  strain? 
But  be  the  vision  what  it  might — 
A  something  seen  by  mortal  sight 
Or  by  the  inward  e'e  alane, 
He  wha  had  lately  undergane 
An  amputation  o'  his  thigli, 
An'  'fore  daylight  was  doomed  to  die, 
Whom  they  were  liftin'  inco  bed, 
Drove't  for  the  moment  out  my  head. 

Exhausted  by  my  tedious  toast. 
An'  visit  frae  his  Bardship's  ghost. 
Forby  the  thought  o'  the  railway  chiel 
Fast  drivin'  to  the  land  o'  th'leal, 
My  only  wish  was  now  to  sleep. 
An'  in  ol)livion  sweet  to  steep 
The  strange  events  the  nighi  had  born, 
Nor  hear  nor  see  a  thing  till  morn. 


Dr  WILLIAM  FINDLAV  ("George  Umber" 


BURNS'S    ASSOCIATIONS    WITH    WEST 
RENFREWSHIRE. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Burns  cult  in  West  Renfrewshire  is 
influential.  The  associations  of  Burns  with  this  district,  direct 
and  indirect,  are  many,  and  of  deeper  import  than  cursory  readers 
imagine.  There  are  four  centres  in  Scotland  where  the  Burns 
atmosphere  is  enriched  in  exceptional  degree  by  Burns  himself,  or 
by  a  plenitude  of  memories  and  associations  with  persons 
immortalised  by  him.  These  four  centres  are  Ayrshire,  Edin- 
burgh, Dumfries,  and  West  Renfrewshire  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
and  m  the  latter  district  there  is  still  room  for  the  Burns 
investigator.  The  inclusion  of  West  Renfrewshire  as  one  of  the 
four  Burns  centres  may  seem  a  large  claim  to  the  student  whose 
work  has  proceeded  along  conventional  lines  ;  and  yet  that  claim 
may  easily  be  justified.  Within  a  radius  of  a  dozen  miles  from 
Greenock  dwelt  a  number  of  the  persons  who  had  much,  if  not 
most  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  career  of  Robert  Burns, 
and  some  account,  necessarily  brief,  of  a  few  of  these  persons  and 
their  connection  with  Burns  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting. 

FiNLAYSTONE    .\ND    THE    GlENCAIRNS. 

Three  miles  from  Port-Glasgow  is  the  historic  mansion-house 
of  Finlaystone,  one  of  the  chief  habitations  of  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  They  were  a  powerful 
race  the  Glencairns,  and  much  of  the  history  of  Scotland  in  its 
days  of  crisis  was  made  in  that  castle.  Here  dwelt  that  restless 
"  ablest  man  in  Scotland,"  according  to  Tytler,  the  fourth  Earl, 
who,  in  Mary's  infancy,  schemed  with  the  English  King  and  with- 
stood almost  alone,  though  in  doubtful  causes,  the  regency  ;  here 
dwelt  the  "  good  Earl  Alexander,"  the  most  potent  force  after 
Knox  in  the  Reformation,  poet,  warrior,  and  statesmen  ;  hither, 
jn  1556,  secretly  and  in  dangerous  days,  prior  to  the  declaration 
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of  the  Reformation,  came  John  Knox  and  "  ministrat  the  Lordis 
Table  whairof  besydes  the  Erie  of  Glencarne  were  parttakeris  his 
lady,  two  of  his  sonnis  and  certaine  of  his  friendis."  It  was  at 
this  famous  celebration  that  the  communion  cups  were  improvised 
out  of  silver  candlesticks  turned  upside  down.  They  were  lent 
on  sacramental  occasions  to  the  Parish  Kirk  of  Kilmalcolm 
down  to  the  death  of  the  last  Earl,  John,  in  1796,  and  were  so 
treasured  by  the  family  that,  on  each  lending,  the  Kirk  Session 
had  to  give  formal  receipt  for  them.  From  Finlaystone  broke 
out  that  erratic  ninth  Earl  on  a  dramatic,  futile  mission  to  join 
the  Highlanders,  in  an  endeavour  to  crush  General  Monk,  But 
the  Burns  interest  in  Finlaystone  rests  chiefly  with 

James,  Lord  Glencairn. 

At  Finlaystone  was  born  the  kindly  Lord  James,  who,  fight- 
ing with  ill  health  for  his  own  life,  befriended  and  lifted  a  dis- 
tracted bard  now  dear  to  our  hearts,  and  ever  exciting  our  loftiest 
imaginations  and  our  deepest  sympathies ;  and  hither,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  wandered  more  than  once  in  his  gratitude 
and  affection  that  same  bard,  and,  in  consequence,  intensified  the 
charm  and  interest  of  a  domain  prominent  for  four  hundred  years 
in  the  stirring  history  of  Scotland.  Lord  James,  according  to 
Wood's  Peerage,  died  and  was  buried  at  Falmouth  on  his  return 
from  a  voyage  to  Spain  in  quest  of  health.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Falmouth,  but  enquiry  has 
elicited  that  there  is  no  tablet  or  monument  there  to  mark  his 
lonely  resting  place.  He  died  in  January,  1791,  and  three  months 
afterwards  Burns  wrote  the  well-known  letter  to  Alexander  Dalzel, 
his  lordship's  factor. 

The  Family  Burying  Place. 

The  poet  was  under  the  impression  that  Lord  Glencairn's 
remains  would  be  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Kilmaurs,  and 
that  he  would  be  enabled  to  be  present.  Neither  event  happened. 
Mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Glencairri  Mausoleum  at  Kilmaurs  by  Mr   M'Naught, 
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containing  as  it  does  the  dust  of  many  generations  of  the 
Cunninghames.  The  cenotaph  is  an  impressive  piece  of  mural 
sculpture,  dated  1600.  None  of  the  Glencairns,  as  far  as  known, 
were  buried,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  in  Kilmalcolm  Church- 
yard, or  in  the  Glencairn  aisle  in  Kilmalcolm  Church. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Burns  in  "The  Lament"  seems  to 


(jlencairn   Monument,    Kitmaurs. 

have  ascribed  Ochiltree  as  the  home  of  Lord  James.  It  is  well 
knovvn,  however,  that  the  chief  residence  of  his  lordship  was  the 
ancestral  Finlaystone.  "The  Lament''  was  written  nine  months 
after  Lord  James  died,  and  the  locus  of  the  poem,  the  Lugar, 
seems  to  have  been  complimentary  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
her  mother,  who  resided  subsequently  at  Ochikree  House  as  well 
gs  at  Coats  House,  Edmburgh. 
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FlNLAYSTONE    IN    OcHILTREE. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Finlaystone  in  Ochiltree  was  the 
historic  Finlaystone  where  Knox  visited  and  Lord  James  resided. 
Knox  did  visit  Ochiltree  House,  and  later  manied  Lord 
Ochiltree's  youthful  daughter.  The  barony  ot  Ochiltree  was 
bought  by  Governor  M'Crae  for  Miss  Magiiire  in  1744,  and  in 
1747  the  impoverished  Glencairn,  father  of  Lord  T^^nies,  married 
her.  She  was  the  Countess  Betsy,  and  all  the  world  knows  how 
the  Scottish  aristocracy  derided  the  lowly  born  Countess.  Never- 
theless, she  added  Ochiltree  to  the  Glencairn  possessions.  In 
those  days  Finlaystone  in  Ochiltree  was  one  of  the  farms  on  the 
estate,  and  it  is  still  a  farm.  The  Ochiltree  barony  passed  from 
the  possession  of  the  Cunninghame  family  in  1806. 

Other  Names  Well  Known  in  Burns  Literature. 

At  Bardrainy,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  from  Finlaystone, 
dwelt  Alexander  Dalzel.  A  mile  west  is  Port-Glasgow,  where 
Richard  Brown  lived,  not  now  a  loose  "young  fellow,"  but  a 
prosperous  merchant,  grown  very  respectable  in  manner  and 
morals.  Also,  up  to  three  years  ago,  there  dwelt  in  Port- 
Glasgow  the  direct  descendant  of  the  eldest  sister  of  Agnes 
Brown  (Burns's  mother).  Cartsburn  House,  in  the  East  End  of 
Greenock,  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  gifted  Crawfords,  distin- 
guished alike  in  war  and  historical  literature.  It  was  from  this 
house  rhnmas  Crawford,  genial  bachelor  as  he  was,  sent  that 
rollicking,  almost  impudent,  invitation  to  Burns,  an  invitation 
Burns  could  not  accept  at  the  time.  James  Findlay,  Burns's 
instructor  in  his  Excise  duties,  most  likely  sojourned  in  Greenock 
along  with  his  wife,  who  was  "  the  divine  Markland,"  one  of  the 
Belles  of  Mauchline.  Dunoon,  but  a  few  miles  off,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Highland  Mar}-,  and  in  Greenock  she  died  and  was 
buried.  Here,  too,  after  her,  her  mother  and  brothers  lived  and 
died.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Highland  Mar^-'s  nephew,  a 
resident  in  the  town,  by  name  Archibald  Campbell,  was  an 
honoured  guest  at  the  annual  celebrations  in  Greenock.     A  few 
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miles  off,  at  Bishopton,  J^'^mes  Burns,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Burns, 
went  out  and  in  as  factor  for  Lord  Blantyre.     He  died  in  1847. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  Burns  in  this  district.  Burns 
pervades  what  literary  atmosphere  there  is.  There  is  a  mass  of 
Burns  lore,  much  of  it  doubtless  legendary,  and  it  has  mostly 
accumulated  round  the  simple  question,  Was  Burns  a  visitor  to 
these  parts  ?  I  think  the  question  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  that  Burns  visited,  in  particular,  Finlayston 
House,  Bardrainy  House,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Greenock. 

Alexander  Dalzel  of  Finlavstone. 

Alexander  Dalzel  of  Finlaystone,  who  filled  so  important  an 
office  of  friendship  for  Burns  at  a  time  when  Burns  was  in  the 
depths  of  despair,  was  an  interesting  personality.  Scotland  owes 
more  to  Dalzel  than  has  perhaps  been  acknowledged.  Cromek 
has  this  note  : — 

"  This  Gentleman,  the  Factor  or  Steward  of  Burns's  nohlc  friend,  Lord 
Glencairn,  with  a  view  to  encouraj;e  a  second  edition  of  the  poems,  laid  the 
volume  (Kilmarnock  edition)  before  his  Lordship  with  such  an  account  of  the 
rustic  bard's  situation  and  prospects  as  from  his  slender  acquaintance  with  him 
he  could  furnish.  The  result  as  communicated  to  Burns  by  Mr  Dalzel  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  Lord  Glencairn.  After  reading  the  book 
his  Lordship  declared  that  its  merits  greatly  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  he 
took  it  with  him  as  a  "  literary  curiosity"  to  Edinburgh.  lie  repeated  his 
wishes  to  be  of  service  to  Burns,  and  desired  Mr  Dalzel  to  inform  him  that, 
in  patronising  the  book,  usiiering  it  with  effect  into  the  world  or  treating  with 
the  booksellers,  he  would  most  willingly  give  every  aid  in  his  power,  adding 
this  request  that  Burns  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  letting  him  know 
in  what  way  or  manner  he  could  best  further  his  interests." 

Dalzel  lived  at  Bardrainy  as  factor  for  Lord  Glencairn.  The 
walls  of  the  old  villa  are  four  feet  thick.  It  is  hundreds  of  years 
old,  and  in  the  year  18 18  was  described  by  Robertson  as  "  rather 
a  deserted  like  place,  but  on  a  pleasant  .situation  on  the  hill  top 
about  a  mile  south  east  of  Port-Glasgow."  He  was  known  as 
"  Sawny  D'yell."  He  lived  in  the  sad  and  solitary  state  of  a 
bachelor,  guarding  the  Earl's  lands,  and,  while  he  was  just,  he 
exacted  the  last  penny  of  what  was  due.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt 
man.  He  was  rather  a  terror  in  those  simple  days  when  the 
tinge  of  superstition  still  lay  on  the  country  side,  and,  as  he  had 
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the  reputation   of  having   "  dealins'  \vi'  the  deil,"  the  boys  and 
girls  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  always  ran  past  his  place  in 
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Finlaystone  House  (north  view)  with  the  great  bow  window. 

Part  of  the  Hardens  in  tlie  Glencainis'  lime,  now  in  grass, 
shown  in  front  with  cattle  and  stieep. 

case  he  should  be  prowling  about.     It  was  always  a  wonderful 
mark  of  "  D'yells  "  cleverness  that  he  "  would  be  writin'  a  letter 
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and  keepin'  up  the  crack  at  the  same  time."     I  believe  he  died 
about  1816. 

This,  then,  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  Glencairn's 
interest  in  Burns.  Where  he  met  Burns  first  we  know  not. 
We  do  know — and  it  is  probable  that  the  peripatetic  Cromek  had 
his  information  at  first  hand  —  that  Dalzel  had  a  "  slender 
acquaintance  with  Burns,  and  we  know  further  from  Allan 
Cunningham  that  Burns  in  those  earliest  days  of  despair  in  Edin- 
burgh had  an  interview  in  the  street  "  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
west  of  the  name  of  Dalzel."  The  happy  issue  was  that  Lord 
Glencairn  "  took  the  book  with  him  "  to  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Edinburgh  edition  was  the  result.  There  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  Burns  subsequently  in  happier  circumstances  paid 
a  visit  to  Dalzel's  eyrie  at  Bardrainy.  Such  testimony  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  regarding  Burns's  visit  to  Dalzel  is  too  lengthy 
for  this  article,  but  with  much  else  it  has  been  submitted  to 
Greenock  Burns  Club.  In  the  letter  of  March,  1791,  Burns 
enclosed  "  an  idle  poem  "  to  Dalzel.  One  wonders  what  poem  it 
was,  and  if  it  were  published.  By  the  way  I  can  vouch  for  the 
existence  of  another  poem  sent  by  Burns  to  Richard  Brown,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Brown's  son  "  for  the  sake  of  Burns's  reputation." 

Richard  Brown. 

'•  His  mind  was  fraught  with  independence,  magnanimily, 
and  every  manly  virtue."  So  wrote  Burns  to  Dr  Moore  concern- 
ing Richard  Brown.  In  the  letter  of  Burns  to  Brown  he  took 
pains  to  shew  the  deep  and  genuine  regard  he  had  for  his  "  ever 
dear "  early  friend  under  whose  direction  and  at  whose  strong 
prompting  Burns  committed  himself  to  print.  It  was  a  regard 
that  survived  the  blazing  meteor-like  Edinburgh  period,  a  period 
so  intensely  consuming  that  no  fragile  friendship  could  live 
through  it.  "You  are  the  earliest  friend  I  now  (November,  1789) 
have  on  earth,  my  brothers  excepted,  and  is  not  that  an  endear- 
ing circumstance.  You  and  I  not  only  took  a  mutual  bent  but 
by  the  melancholy  but  strong  influence  of  being  both  of  the 
family  of  the  unfortunate  we  were  entwined  with  one  another  in 
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'one  growth  towards  advanced  age,  and  blasted  be  the  sacreligious 
hand  that  shall  attempt  to  undo  the  union." 

The  most  of  the  published  Brown  letters  were  written  while 
Richard  Brown  was  resident  in  Port-Glasgow.  They  were  dis- 
persed among  the  relatives  by  Richard  Brown's  son,  who  became 
one  of  the  important  local  men,  and  very  old  residenters  still 
remember  him  as  "The  Bailie." 

The  Brown  letters  are  not  given  in  Currie's  first  edition  nor 
in  Cromek's  earlier  editions.  It  may  also  be  here  noted  that  the 
Dalzel  of  Finlaystone  letter  is  not  given  in  Currie  though 
Cromek  has  it  in  his  1808  edition. 

Thf:  Quarrel. 

Notwithstanding  the  exuberant  professions  of  friendship 
these  two  lived  to  quarrel,  and  the  quarrel  lasted  through  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Richard  Brown  never  quite  forgave  Burns  for 
representing  him  in  the  Moore  letter  as  a  person  of  loose  morals, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  out  of  that  very  same  unsavoury  subject  that 
the  final  breach  occurred.  To  one  of  his  own  ship  captains 
Richard  Brown  related  the  circumstances  of  the  final  quarrel. 
This  captain  in  turn  related  the  story  to  a  friend  of  the  writer's. 
It  would  be  profitless  to  repeat  it,  but  Brown  and  Burns  never 
saw  each  other  again.  Burns  went  on  gathering  fame,  and  Brown 
went  on  gathering  respectability.  On  the  dispersal  of  the  Brown 
possessions  in  Port-Glasgow  about  fifty  years  ago  the  local  gentle- 
man, who  became  the  possessor  of  the  sideboard,  discovered  in  it 
the  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  inscribed  and  presented  to 
his  "  ever  dear  "  friend  Richard  Brown  by  Burns. 

The  Irvine   Period. 

It  was  in  Irvine  these  two  first  became  friends.  Towards 
the  end  of  1787,  or  early  in  1788,  Brown  and  his  young  family 
took  up  their  residence  in  Port-Glasgow.  Brown  became  a 
person  of  local  consequence  and  in  his  capacities  as  ship  captain 
and  ship  owner  became  widely  known.  Among  his  other  friend- 
ships was  that  with  the  Thomas  Crawford  of  Cartsburn,  already 


mentioned,  and  it  was  Brown  who  conveyed  Crawford's  invitation 
to  Burns.     Richard  Brown  died  in  1S33. 

To  Irvine  Burnsites  the  Brown  connection  must  be  especially 
interesting,  though  that  same  connection  can  never  be  neglected 
by  the  serious  student  of  the  Burns  problem  anywhere;  for, 
indeed,  short  as  was  the  Irvine  period,  it  determined  a  vast  deal 
not  only  in  the  career  of  the  poet,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  his 
erratic  imaginings  and  subject  matter;  and  Richard  Brown  was 
re<^ponsible.  It  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  phase  of  Burns's 
career  on  which  to  dwell,  and  I  content  myself  by  referiing  the 
reader  to  the  Moore  and  other  letters.  Henley's  note  on  the 
Brown  business  is  characteristically  raw.  I  believe  the  Irvine 
Burns  Club  have  never  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
Brown  family,  and  the  following  notes  will  not  be  without  a 
certain  value  to  them  at  least  : — 

Richard  Brown's  Family. 

The  family  consisted  of  one  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
son,  Alexander  Brown,  followed  his  father's  profession  of  the  sea 
for  many  years.  When  he  returned  he  took  up  public  dutie-;,  and 
his  reputation  has  descended  as  "  Billy  Broon."  I  talked  not 
long  ago  with  one  who  well  remembered  him  as,  with  velvet  jacket 
and  gold  headed  cane,  he  paraded  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
Town  Buildings,  after  the  manner  of  many  of  the  early  century 
merchants  in  those  halcyon  days.  He  was  proud  of  the  connec- 
tion of  his  family  name  with  Burns.  He  married  a  Miss  Ritchie 
whose  nephew  still  lives  in  London. 

One  of  Richard  Brown's  daughters  married  a  Mr  Clelland. 
They  removed  to  Weston-super-Mare,  where  they  died  childless. 
A  second  daughter  married  Captain  Hamilton.  She  and  her 
children  died  prematurely  of  rapid  consumption,  and  the  Captain 
was  left  a  lonely  man.  As  a  benefactor  to  the  educational  and 
religious  interests  of  Port-Glasgow,  he  is  held  in  worthy  remem- 
brance, and  after  him  is  named  the  Hamilton  Church  in  the  town. 
That  entire  family  lie  buried  in  Port-Glasgow. 

The  remaining  daughter  married  a  Mr  Gilkison.     They  had 
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a  daughter  who  married  Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  a  Port  Glasgow 
gentleman  of  strong  literary  tastes,  and  who  edited  a  miscellany 
entitled  The  Port-Glasgoiv  Garland.  Many  years  since  they 
removed  to  London,  where  Mr  Montgomery  died  three  years  ago. 
Happily,    Mrs     Montgomery    survives.       She    is,    therefore,    the 


Bardrainey  Villa, 

The  resilience  of  Alexander  Dalzel,  factor  of  the  Finlaystone  estata  in  Buriis's  time. 


nciirest  living  direct  descendant  of  Richard  Brown  ;  she  is  R-chard 
Browns  grand-daughter.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  the 
Burns  connection  with  her  family  would  be  a  matter  to  her, 
living  as  she  did  amid  literary  influences,  of  extreme  interest;  and 
so  it  is,  and  has  always  been. 

Incidentally,   it   may    be   noted  that   Mr  Gilkison's    brother, 
Robert,  married  Jeanie  Hogg,  daughter  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

\2. 
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They  went  to  New  Zealand,  and  subsequently  to  Australia. 
Another  notable  local  association  with  Burns  lies  in  the  name 
and  personality  of 

James  Findlay. 

There  is  too  little  known  about  Findlay.  His  career  would 
be  worth  tracing.  Away  in  that  sleepy  Tarbolton,  who  knows 
what  influences  he  had  on  the  young  impressionable  bard 
struggling  at  Lochlea  ?  Findlay  was  Excise  Officer  in  Tarbolton 
during  the  sojourn  at  Lochlea  there  of  Burns.  The  two  men 
were  fast  friends,  and  Findlay  had  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  so 
that  the  two  had  something  in  common.  Who  knows  but  that 
Findlay  is  responsible  for  steadying  Burns's  early  determination 
to  enter  the  Excise  at  all  ?  The  thing  is  likely.  Findlay 
is  the  most  probable  hero  of  the  song,  "  Wha  is  that  at  my 
bower  door,  Wha  is  it  but  Findlay  f  Also,  Findlay  married  Miss 
Markland,  "  the  divine  "  one  of  the  six  Mauchline  belles.  She 
died  as  recently  as  185 1. 

.  In  the  sober  days  after  the  Edinburgh  period,  when  Burns, 
by  Glencairn's  help,  had  his  application  to  the  Excise  Board 
recognised,  the  Excise  Board  appointed  Findlay  to  give  "  Mr 
Robert  Burns "  at  least  six  weeks'  instruction.  In  the  Burns 
Exhibition  in  1896  was  shewn  an  old  volume  of  the  Scottish 
Excise  Board,  containing  "  the  Divisions,  Officers,  Expectants, 
etc.,''  of  the  Excise.  There  I  learned  that  Findlay  left  Tarbolton 
and  was  appointed  to  Ayr  on  27th  January,  1790,  and  there  is 
the  entry  to  "  Greenock  Boat."  An  authority  on  the  subject,  a 
well-known  contributor  to  the  Chronicle,  explains  : — "  Ayr  means 
Ayr  Collection,  in  which  Greenock  then  was  ;  in  fact,  the  Collec- 
tor of  Ayr  lived  at  Greenock.  The  '  Greenock  Boat '  was  the 
Inland  Revenue  cutter  with  its  armed  crew,  whose  headquarters 
was  Greenock.  James  Findlay  was  appointed  an  officer  on  board 
the  cutter." 

Findlay  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  more  important  post 
of  Tide  Surveyor  at  Greenock.  There  is  evidence  of  him  in 
Greenock  down  to  1824,  after  which  I  lose  sight  of  him.     Doubt- 
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less  Findlay  and  "  the  divine  "  Markland  resided  in  Greenock, 
where  his  duty  lay,  though  my  enquiries  as  to  the  locality  have  up 
till  now  been  fruitless. 

Highland  Mary. 

With  affection  and  just  regard,  Greenock  guards  her  memory 
and  her  grave.  I  leave  this  subject  almost  alone  here,  because  it 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  it  further  than  to  say  that  the  "  myth  " 
theory  has  few  believers  in  Greenock  and  the  surrounding  district. 
It  is  a  very  real  Mary  and  a  very  real  love  story  that  charm  local 
Burnsites.  It  is  personal,  bnt  pat:e  the  shade  of  Henley,  I  am  one 
of  the  "  episode  theory "  men,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Burns 
visited  Greenock  specially  "to  worship  at  Mary's  Grave."  That 
might  come  in  with  the  rest.  All  the  investigations  I  have  made 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  any  visit  he  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, if  any,  subsequent  to  the  first  Highland  tour,  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  his  Excise  duty  or  office.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  local  tradition  that  when  Burns  visited  Richard  Brown, 
as  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  he  once  did,  he  was  in 
Excise  uniform.  It  is,  however,  not  merely  on  fanciful  grounds 
that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven," 
written  in  October,  1789,  was  the  result  of  revived  impressions 
got  in  Greenock. 

Did  Burns  Visit  the  District? 

That  Burns  ever  was  in  Renfrewshire  west  of  Paisley  has 
been  disputed.  It  is  commonly  agreed,  however,  that  he  did  visit 
Greenock  at  least  once.  That  was  most  probably  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  Highland  tour  in  June,  1787.  Now  there  is  a  vast 
mass  of  local  testimony  pointing  very  decidedly  to  more  than  one 
visit  of  Burns  to  Finlaystone,  Bardrainy,  Port-Glasgow  (Richard 
Brown),  and  Greenock.  I  can  do  little  more  than  give  some 
indication  of  the  nature  of  that  testimony.  It  is  obviously 
impossible,  nor  indeed  is  it  the  object  of  this  article,  to  set  down 
the  result  of  investigations  extending  over  the  better  part  of  two 
years.  These  results,  however,  I  have  already  submitted,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  Greenock  Burns  Club  at  one  of  their  quarterly  meet- 
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ings  where  there  was  a  large  and  representative  attendance  of 
members  and  others  interested.  A  very  few  notes  must  here 
sufifice. 

Relics. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  rehcs  of  Burns's  presence  in  the 
district.  There  are  (i)  a  pane  of  glass  inscribed  by  Burns  still 
carefully  preserved  at  Finlaystone  House;  (2)  a  pane  inscribed  by 
Burns  which  trie  late  George  Williamson,  historian  of  Greenock, 
preserved  and  framed,  from  the  hostlery  in  Cross  Shore  Street, 
Greenock,  where  Burns  lodged.  This  pane  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Williamson's  relatives  ;  (3)  the  treasure  of 
Richard  Brown's  house  in  Port-Glasgow  was  a  similarly  engraved 
pane  about  the  middle  of  the  mid  window  of  the  dining-room.  That 
pane  was  accidentally  smashed  many  years  ago,  but  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  persons  can  be  named  who  examined  it.  I  was  always 
doubtful  of  this  relic,  but  during  my  recent  enquiry  I  became 
more  convinced  of  its  genuineness  than  otherwise  ;  (4)  a  pair  of 
hose  left  by  Robert  Burns  in  Richard  Brown's  house  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  there.  One  of  these  hose  at  least  can  be 
accounted  for,  the  other  not  so  meantime. 

Testimony. 

In  oi'der  to  get  at  somethimg  reliable  I  had  to  interview 
many  people  in  whose  families  the  story  of  the  Burns  visit  or 
visits  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  family  tradition  or  knowledge  ;  I 
had  to  trace  clues  and  sift  personal  testimony,  very  much  of  which 
had  to  be  rejected.  In  following  up  clues,  correspondence  had  to 
be  undertaken  with  persons  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Australia,  as  well  as  close  reading  and  comparison  with  the 
many  published  authorities. 

I  discovered  a  family,  one  progenitor  of  which  had  personal 
knowledge  of  Burns  being  in  Brown's  house.  This  old  lady  lived 
in  the  entry  near  Brown's  house  in  Bay  Street,  Port-Glasgow,  and 
was  something  of  a  confidant  with  the  Browns.  She  lived  to  a 
very  old  age,  and  died  at  a  date  easily  within  living  memory. 
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Again,  the  grandfather  of  certain  highly  respected  people  in 
Port-Glasgow  and  Greenock,  a  farmer,  actually  saw  Burns.  It 
was  at  the  farm  of  Auchentibber,  on  the  Ayrshire  and  Greenock 
road,  across  the  uplands.  Burns  was  on  his  way  from  Ayrshire, 
and  stopped   for   refreshment   and    "  directions   to    Finlaystone." 
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Richard    Brown's   House   in    Port=Qlasgow. 

Burn  slept  one  night  in  room  on  ground  floor,  most  iu-obal)ly  oil  left.    The  alleged  inscribed 

window  pane  was  in  middle  of  mid  window  of  second  floor.    The  three  windows  to 

right  lighted  the  dining-room,  the  two  to  left  the  drawing-room.    The  old 

Sun  Insurance  plate  is  faintly  shown  just  below  middle  window. 

This  road  which,  in  those  days,  was  a  Statute  Labour  Road,  leads 
down  by  Cartsburn  House  to  the  east  end  of  Greenock. 

Here  is  another  story  as  related  by  one  who  had  it  direct  from 
BaiHe  Brown,  Richard's  son.  It  is  one  of  many  I  have  heard, 
and  I  print  it  because  of  the  striking  corroboration  it  had  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  The  narrator  used  to  relate  to  his  family  the 
facts  as  given  to  him  by  Bailie  Brown  with  pride  and  interest. 
One  of  the  family  informed  me  as  follows  :— 

"  Burns  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  from  Greenock  where 
he  had  been  visiting  Highland  Mary's  grave.     A  verse  left  by  the 
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Poet  at  the  Browns  is  associated  with  that  visit  to  the  grave.  He 
was  on  horseback  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Finlaystone.  He  had  only  intended  to  pay  a  passing  visit  to 
the  Browns.  It  is  not  known  whether  Brown  was  at  home  or 
away  on  a  voyage.  Burns  was  soaked  to  the  skin,  but  yet  insisted 
on  going  on  to  Finlaystone.  He  was  at  length  persuaded  to 
remain  over  night,  and  was  provided  with  dry  hose  of  the  Captain's. 
He  departed  next  morning  with  these  hose,  leaving  his  own  still  wet 
hose  behind  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Brown.  He  proceeded  to 
Finlaystone.  There  certainly  was  a  pane  of  the  window  with 
Burns  name  inscribed  on  it." 

Mrs  Montgomerie's  Statement. 

No  comment  is  necessary  further  than  to  say  that  the  follow- 
ing voluntary  corroborating  statement  was,  within  the  last  two 
years,  taken  down  in  London  in  presence  of  several  witnesses 
direct  from  the  lips  of  no  other  than  Mrs  Robert  Montgomerie, 
Richard  Brown's  grand-daughter. 

She  was  surprised  that  there  was  any  doubt  that  Burns  had 
been  at  her  grandfather's  house.  Richard  Brown's  surviving 
family  were  a  son  and  three  daughters.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Burns  left  his  stockings.  Burns  called  at  her  grandfather's  house 
and  stayed  there  one  night  when  he  changed  his  wet  hose  for  dry 
ones.  One  of  these  stockings  was  in  her  parents'  possession  for 
a  long  time.  (Her  mother  was,  of  course,  Richard  Brown's 
daughter.)  She  remembered  it,  and  had  often  seen  and  handled 
it,  and  she  was  often  told  about  the  visit.  The  stocking  was 
given  to  her  father's  brother,  who  married  Jeanie  Hogg,  and  who 
went  first  to  New  Zealand  and  then  to  Australia,  taking  it  with 
him,  and,  as  far  she  knows,  it  is  still  in  the  family.  Correspon- 
dence is  not  now  kept  up,  and  the  address  in  Australia  cannot  be 
got.  The  room  Burns  slept  in  was  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  house. 

I  might  set  down  much  more  testimony,  but  it  is  as  needless 
as  it  is  impossible  in  a  single  article  to  show  the  strong  probability 
of  the   Burns   visit   to   Port-Glasgow  and  the  district.     I    have 
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chosen  the  Port-Glasgow  visit  because  it  never  has  been  dealt 
with.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  show  that  Burns  visited  the 
other  places  referred  to.  If  Burns  stayed  a  night  in  Port-Glasgow 
with  the  Brown's  family,  then  he  must  have  been  in  West  Renfrew- 
shire more  than  once.  His  first  visit  to  the  district  was  most 
probably  in  June,  1787,  and  at  that  date  Brown  was  not  in 
Port-Glasgow  at  all. 

Hately  Waddell  agrees  with  Robert  Chambers's  conjecture 
that  Burns  on  the  first  visit  (first  Highland  tour)  "  approached 
Inveraray  from  the  South  "  (Greenock),  and  so  accurate  a  historian 
as  the  Rev.  James  Murray,  in  his  book  on  the  history  of  Kilmal- 
colm, commits  himself  to  the  statement,  in  dealing  with  an 
Edinburgh  meeting  with  Lord  Glencairn  in  April,  1787,  that 
"  soon  after  this  he  (Burns)  paid  Glencairn  a  visit  of  some  days 
at  his  house  of  Finlaystone." 

In  short,  on  the  first  visit  Burns's  direction  was  westward 
towards  Greenock  ;  on  the  second,  it  was  eastward  towards  Port- 
Glasgow,  and  Finlaystone,  and  Bardrainy. 

The  editors  are  agreed  that  Burns  enshrouded  all  his  dealings 
with  the  West  Highlands  in  mystery.  No  doubt  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  this,  but  the  disadvantage  to  us  is  palpable.  It  is 
impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article  to  deal  fully  with 
so  engrossing  a  subject — indeed,  I  have  merely  touched  on  it — 
but  enough  has  been  written  to  shew  that  the  Burnsites  of  West 
Renfrewshire  have  ample  justification  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  honour  the  memory  of  the  Bard. 

CHAS.   1..  BRODIE. 


-^T<5^. 


THE    TWO   JEANS." 


As  an  alternative  title  to  this  paper  we  instance  three  words  from  Burns's 
first  "  Epistle  to  Davie,"  a  brother  poet.     They  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  Poet's  condolence  with  a  brother  in  poverty,  as  well  as  in  verse  : — 

"  There's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 
The  lover  an'  the  frien' ; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part, 
And  I  my  darling  Jean  !" 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  closing  words  refer  to  Jean  Armour.  In 
1846,  however,  in  his  work  upon  the  Buchanites,  Mr  Joseph  Train,  of  anti- 
quarian fame,  broached  the  theory  that  one  of  that  sect,  Jean  Gardner,  of 
Irvine,  was  the  heroine  of  the  Epistle,  and  that  she  was  also  the  belk  fille 
mentioned  in  Burns's  letter  to  Dr  Moore.  In  that  autobiographical  Epistle 
Burns  recounts  the  disaster  which  closed  his  flax-dressing  experience  at  Irvine, 
makes  passing  but  feeling  mention  of  his  father's  misfortunes  and  illness,  and 
then  says: — 

"To  crown  all,  a  belle  fille  whom  I  adored,  and  who  had  pledged  her 
soul  to  meet  me  in  the  fields  of  matrimony,  jilted  me  with  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  mortification." 

After  touchiug  upon  his  "hypochondriac  complaint,"  Burns  reverts  to 
Irvine,  and  introduces  Richard  Brown,  his  friend  there,  and  afterwards  one  of 
his  correspondents.  If  such  a  matter  could  be  decided  by  literary  connection 
as  indicating  the  succession  of  associated  ideas,  then  not  less  than  the  flax- 
dressing  catastrophe  and  the  Brown  friendship,  the  episode  of  the  belle  fille 
would  also  centre  in  Irvine.  In  that  case  she  might  have  been  Jean  Gardner, 
but  is  more  likely  to  have  been  some  sweetheart  innominate  and  unknown. 

Train's  theory  does  not  appear  to  have  elicited  any  such  sign  of  accept- 
ance as  might  have  led  to  its  serious  discussion.  Recently,  however,  it  has 
been  re-stated  and  argued  with  a  certain  show  of  plausibility  by  Mr  John 
Cameron  in  his  History  of  the  Buchanite  Delusion,  lySj-iS^d  (reviewed 
in  another  column).  Mr  Cameron  is  not  always  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  in 
this  connection,  although  incorrect  in  several  important  details,  he  is  fairly 
matter-of-fact,  and  an  examination  of  his  argument  may  settle  the  point.  It 
hinges  largely  upon  dates.  The  Rev.  Hugh  White— "  Luckie "  Buchan's 
chief  coadjutor  in  the  imposition  bearing  her  name — ^joined  the  Relief  Church, 
and  was  settled  in  Irvine  on  3rd  July,  1782.  The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
deposed  him  from  the  ministry,  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  upon  8th  October, 
1783.  Early  in  May,  1784,  the  Buchanites  were  driven  out  of  Irvine.  Some 
of  them,  however,  having  returned  to  the  town  to  settle  their  afiairs  (one  of 
them  under  arrest),  Andrew  Innes— Train's  chief  informant— was  sent  from 
Thornhill  to  urge  their  return  to  the  main  body  of  the  sect.  He  soon  went 
back  taking  the  absentees  with  him,  and  one  or  two  fresh  converts.      Regard- 
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ing  the  latter,  Mr  Cameron  suggests  that  either  their  faith  was  not  strong 
enough  to  lead  them  openly  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  persecuted 
Luckie  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion,  or  they  were  not  then  able  to 
arrange  their  temporal  affairs  against  their  expected  translation  to  anotlier 
world.  One  of  them  was  the  "young  and  beautiful  girl  called  Jean 
Gardner."     Of  her,  Andrew  Innes  has  this  to  tell  : — 

"  When  I  was  sent  back  from  Thornhill  for  Mr  Hunter,  Jean  Gardner 
came  with  me  from  Irvine  to  Closeburn,  and  when  we  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tarbolton,  she  seemed  to  be  in  fear  and  rather  in  a  discomposed 
condition.  When  I  enquired  the  cause  she  said  it  was  lest  Burns,  the  poet, 
should  see  her,  for  if  he  did  he  would  be  sure  to  interrupt  her  ;  for  they  had 
long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  without 
meeting  with  any  obstruction." 

This  cannot  have  happened  after  the  middle  of  May,  1784,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  reference  to  Tarbolton  that  Jean  knew  nothing  of  Eurns's  removal 
from  Lochlea,  near  Tarbolton,  to  Mossgiel,  near  Mauchline.  Her  ignorance 
of  his  later  movements  goes_  far  to  show  that  the  break  in  their  intimacy 
happened  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  1783,  when  he  and  Gilbert  were 
preparing  for  the  removal  in  spring.  As  he  went  to  Irvine  about  the  middle 
of  1781,  was  burned  out  on  1st  January,  1782,  and  left  the  town  probably 
towards  spring — March  or  thereby^tbere  was  time  enough  for  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  Jean  Gardner,  but  not  for  a  long  term  of  intimacy,  unless 
their  intercourse  was  maintained  after  Burns  went  back  to  Lochlea. 

It  may  tend  to  simplify  matters  to  glance  at  distances.  From  Lochlea  to 
Irvine  is  between  six  and  seven  miles  ;  Lochlea  and  Mossgiel  are  not  more 
than  two  miles  apart  ;  Tarbolton  and  Mauchline  are  separated  by  about  three 
miles.  Distance,  in  short,  is  not  a  factor  in  the  case.  Burns  may  be 
assumed  to  have  made  Jean's  acquaintance  when  in  Irvine.  Her  father  was  a 
flesher,  and  lived  with  his  family  in  Seagate,  close  by  Main  Street,  off  the 
opposite  side  of  which,  some  distance  away,  and  leading  to  the  Glasgow  Road, 
ran  the  passage  by  which  Burns's  heckling  shop  was  reached.  Looking  to  the 
date  of  White's  deposition,  that  of  the  exodus  from  Irvine,  and  the  further  fact 
that  Jean  did  not  figure  in  the  rabble  attending  the  e.xpulsion,  it  is  certain  that 
Luckie's  imposture  had  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  latter  part  of  1783,  although 
she  had  been  for  a  year  previously  paving  the  way  to  the  public  proclamatioii 
of  her  beliefs  and  pretensions.  That  Jean  Gardner  was  one  of  the  later 
proselytes  may  safely  be  assumed.  She  very  likely  gave  in  her  full  adherence 
in  1783-84,  or  in  the  spring  of  1784,  which  would  p'ace  that  incident  two  years 
after  Burns  left  Irvine.  Their  local  intimacy  is  in  any  case  restricted  to  the 
pre-Buchanite  period  of  Jean's  career,  while  she  was  still  living  in  the  odour  of 
respectability  with  her  father  in  Seagate.  If  Burns  seriously  paid  court  to  her 
at  that  time,  and  she  jilted  him,  she  would  likely  do  so  at  the  crisis  in  hs 
affairs  brought  about  by  the  burning,  when  he  describes  his  condition  as  that 
of  a  true  poet — not  worth  sixpence.  In  that  case,  any  future  intercourse  upon 
a  different  looting  was  barred. 

Why  Jean  and  the  belle  fille,  however,  cannot  be  identified  as  one  ma_\' 
now  b-  briefly  stated.  The  jilting,  as  just  hinted,  and  in  the  nulure  of  things 
would  end  the  acquaintance,  and  that  in  a  very  decided  and  emphatic  way. 
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That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  continued  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  Mrs  Begg's  knowledge  of  Robert's  attach- 
ment to  Jean,  which  becomes  most  easily  credible  if  we  suppose  Burns  to  have 
induced  her  to  visit  Lochlea  as  his  sweetheart.  In  the  next  place,  there  is 
Jean's  obviously  full  knowledge  of  Burns's  family  connection  with  Lochlea. 
In  the  third  place,  comes  Jean's  fear  of  meeting  Burns  when  on  her  way  with 
Innes  to  the  Buchanite  encampment — for,  if  he  saw  her,  "  he  would  be  sure  to 
interrupt  her,"  and  that  so  late  as  May,  1784.  If  he  had  previously  tried  to 
reclaim  her,  she  may  have  had  cause  to  dread  a  second  attempt.  In  that 
view,  their  acquaintance  could  not  have  been  ended  in  the  spring  of  1782  by 
jilting  or  otherwise.  Then,  on  3rd  August,  1784,  Burns  wrote  James  Burness, 
his  Montrose  cousin,  from  Lochlea,  with  information  concerning  the  members 
of  the  Relief  Church  or  Presbytery  Relief  in  Irvine.  He  says  : — "  About  two 
years  ago  a  Mrs  Buchan,  from  Glasgow,  came  and  began  to  spread  some 
fanatical  notions  of  religion  among  them.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  them,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  above  mentioned  are  facts."  The  first 
sentence  shows  that  Burns  at  Lochlea  was  quite  well  aware  of  Luckic's 
religious  intrigue  in  Irvine  after  he  left  the  town  in  1782.  The  second 
sentence  will  only  bear  one  construction,  viz.,  that  Burns  was  personally 
acquainted  with  these  people  as  Buchanites,  and,  therefore,  after  he  left 
Irvine,  and  that  through  his  personal  acquaintance,  he  learned  the  facts 
regarding  their  tenets,  which  he  transmitted  to  James  Burness.  In  one  of  his 
song-notes  he  says:  "When  I  was  in  Ayrshire,  the  '  Beds  of  Sweet  Roses' 
was  a  very  popular  song.  I  remember  to  have  heard  those  fanatics,  the 
Buchanites,  sing  some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes,  which  they  dignified  by 
the  name  of  hymns,  to  this  air."  If  he  heard  the  tune  under  such  circum- 
stances in  Ayrshire,  the  inference  is  that  he  was  personally  present  at  some  of 
their  gatherings  in  Irvine.  When  he  wrote  his  cousin  (August,  1784)  he  says  : 
"  They  are  fixed  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries."  Commenting 
upon  these  two  passages  in  letter  and  note,  Mr  Cameron  contradicts  himself. 
Upon  Burns's  statement,  "  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  them,"  he 
argues:  "The  acquaintanceship  he  speaks  of  must  have  begun  during  his 
residence  in  Irvine,  and  before  Mrs  Buchan's  advent."  It  may  have  done  so, 
but  not  necessarily.  He  could  not,  at  all  events,  then  either  know  them  in 
their  character  of  Buchanites  or  gather  any  knowledge  of  their  sectarian 
points  of  faith  and  code  of  morals.  Mr  Cameron  accordingly  argues  upon  the 
song-note  :  "  This  statement  proves  that  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Buchanites  personally,  but  that  he  had  actually  attended  some  of  their 
meetings."  In  that  case  he  did  so  from  Lochlea,  and  Mr  Cameron  undermines 
his  former  position  by  altogether  dissociating  the  acquaintanceship  from  Burns's 
residence  in  Irvine.  He  may  privately  have  met  individuals  who  were  after- 
wards of  the  sect,  and  Jean  Gardner  amongst  the  rest,  but  he  could  not  have 
heard  them  sing,  and  known  them  as  Buchanites,  before  the  sect  existed. 

These  circumstances  leave  no  doubt  that  Burns  maintained  a  visiting  and 
friendly  connection  with  Irvine  long  after  he  returned  home  to  Lochlea  ;  and 
that  it  included  a  continuance  of  his  relations  with  the  Gardners  is  at  least  highly 
probable.  We  would  thus  be  tied  down  to  believing  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Jean  came  to  a  termination  with  her  confessed  conversion  to  the 
Buchanite   delusion.       In    that    case    she    and    the    belle   fillt    of  the    Dr 
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Moore  letter  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  person.  It  could  not, 
in  such  case,  be  said  that  she  jilted  him.  She  went  over  to  the 
new  fanaticism  along  with  sundry  other  members  of  her  family,  her 
sister  Katherine  and  child,  another  sister  apparently,  Magdalen  Gardner,  then 
Mrs  Gibson,  and  John  Gardner,  whose  relationship  to  her  is  not  stated.  That 
happened  when  Burns  was  in  Lochlea.  But,  in  the  Moore  letter,  the  jilting 
is  set  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Irvine  episode,  with  its  circumstances  of  ruin, 
love,  hypochondria,  and  friendship.  Either,  then,  the  letter  is  misleading  by 
reason  of  the  misplacing  of  the  amour,  or  the  belle  Jille  was  not  Jean  Gardner 
but  some  other  charmer  whose  acquaintance  Burns  had  made  between  mid- 
summer, 1781,  and  March,  1782.  To  have  exacted  a  matrimonial  pledge  in  so 
limited  a  period  points  to  a  somewhat  rapid  rate  of  progress  even  for  Burns. 

Coming  next  to  the  Jean  of  the  Epistle  to  Davie,  a  few  of  Mr  Cameron's 
outstanding  chronological  errors  may  first  be  pointed  out,  as  they  block  the 
way  of  enquiry  for  truth.  He  speaks  of  misfortunes  which  drove  Burns  from 
Irvine  about  the  beginning  of  1783;  the  time  was  in  reality  about  March, 
1782.  Mr  Cameron  says  of  the  letters  to  Alison  Begbie,  as  a  possible  belle 
fille^  that  they  were  written  from  Lochlea  in  1783,  after  the  Poet's  return  from 
Irvine.  Unless  the  leading  authorities  are  astray,  from  Dr  Currie  to  Dr 
Wallace,  they  were  written  1780-81,  before  he  went  to  Irvine.  Mr  Cameron 
says  of  the  Epistle  to  Davie  that  "  it  was,  we  know,  completed  early  in  1784, 
very  shortly  after  he  settled  at  Mossgiel."  It  will  be  shown  presently  that  we 
do  not  absolutely  know  it  to  have  been  completed  either  early  or  late  in  1784. 
Mr  Cameron  says  "Burns  went  to  Mossgiel  at  Whitsunday,  and  a  month  or 
two  afterwards  he  repeated  most  of  this  poem  to  his  brother  Gilbert  when 
weeding  in  the  garden."  Burns  went  to  Mossgiel  in  March,  and  Gilbert's 
own  testimony  about  hearing  the  poem  is  hesitating  :  "  It  was,  I  think,  in  the 
summer  of  1784,  when,  in  the  intervals  of  harder  labour,  Robert  and  I  were 
weeding  in  the  garden  that  he  repeated  to  me  the  principal  part  of  this  Epistle.' 
With  this,  Mr  Cameron  almost  expels  himself  from  being  a  witness  in  the  case 
he  has  set  agoing. 

A  decision  really  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of  Burns's 
first  acquaintance  with  Jean  Armour.  A  parallel  subject  is  the  date  of  Burns's 
"Egotisms  from  my  own  Sensations."  Cromek  went  astray  by  inserting 
them  in  the  first  Commonplace  Book  under  May,  1785.  Scott-Douglas  (iv., 
52  and  129)  thinks  that,  from  internal  evidence,  the  pieces  belong  to  1786,  but 
when  he  prints  them  (i.,  129)  he  does  so  under  1785.  They  have  no  place  in 
the  original  Commonplace  Book,  but  in  the  Glenriddell  abridgement  of  that 
document  they  occur  between  September,  1784,  and  June,  1785.  Dr  Wallace 
(i.,  135)  puts  the  first  entry  under  "  May  4,  5,  or  6  [1784  ?],"  and  when  he 
comes  to  the  poetical  fragments  he  says  that  they  may  be  the  product  of  a  some- 
what later  period.  The  first  is  that  which  Scott-Douglas  gives  second  from 
Johnson^  Museum,  178S,  and  is  the  only  one  concerning  the  present 
subject  : — 

"  Tho'  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part. 
Far  as  the  pole  and  line  ; 
Iler  dear  idea  round  my  heart, 
Should  tenderly  entwine. 
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Tho'  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between  ; 
Vet  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean." 

Dr  Wallace  says  unhesitatingly  that  this  means  Jean  Armour,  hut  in  the 
uncertainty  of  dates  the  above  verse  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the 
Epistle.  If  Ur  Wallace  is  right  in  ascribing  the  "Egotisms"  to  1784,  and 
as  his  ascription  of  the  verse  to  a  later  date  is  only  conjectural,  may  not  the 
heroine  of  one  be  the  heroine  of  both?  Scott-Douglas  vitiates  ali  he  says 
upon  the  subject  of  dates  by  assuming  the  point  at  issue — that  Jean  can  only 
be  Jean  Armour  ;  Lockhart  puzzles  himself  in  the  same  fashion.  That  the 
sentiment  and  sundry  expressions  on  the  verse  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
Epistle  is  obvious.  Scott  Douglas  accordingly  suggests,  as  a  natural  conclu- 
sion, that  they  were  composed  about  the  same  dale.  The  verse,  however,  is 
also  the  neuclus  of  "  O'  a'  the  airts";  would  he  then  argue  that  it  also  was 
composed  at  the  same  date  ?  The  more  acceptable  view  is  the  opposite  of 
Scott- Douelas,  viz.,  that  the  verse  was  written  first,  and  that  the  poet  after- 
wards made  use  of  both  words  and  ideas  in  it  as  an  otherwise  useless  frag- 
ment when  he  came  to  write  the  Epistle  and  the  song.  All  that  is  actually 
known  about  the  former  is  that  the  only  dated  copies  are  alike  in  bearing  the 
same  month  and  year,  viz.,  January,  1785.  That  it  was,  therefore,  composed 
some  time  in  the  previous  year  can  hardly  be  questioned,  although  any 
hypothesis  touching  a  more  exact  date  cannot  be  argued. 

The  argument  that  "  my  darling  Jean  "  is  Jean  Armour  rests  upon  other 
grounds,  and  is  virtually  impregnable.  Regarding  Jean  Gardner,  Andrew 
Innes  must  be  received  as,  at  least,  an  unprejudiced  witness.  What  he  says 
of  her  long  intimacy  with  Burns  may,  therefore,  be  read  as  a  true  account  of 
what  was  imparted  to  him  by  Jean  herself.  In  view  of  that  intimacy,  and  of 
the  mutual  interest  between  her  and  the  poet,  evinced  by  her  perturbation 
near  Tarbolton,  Burns  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  her  conversion  to  the 
Buchanite  heresy  in  1783-84.  He  could  hardly  avoid  hearing  about  her  and 
her  family  from  his  acquaintances  in  the  sect.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
his  letter  to  his  cousin  is  dated  August,  1784,  and  that  his  only  references  tc 
the  fanatics  are  marked  by  amused  contempt.  It  does  not  ex  facie  seem  a 
dilHcult  point  to  settle,  whether  Burns  was  likely  to  speak  of  a  woman  joined 
to  a  body  whose  practices  he  held  immoral,  and  for  that  reason  lost  to  him  for 
ever,  in  a  phrase  so  endearing  as  "my  darling  Jean."  In  the  knowledge  of 
her  backsliding,  could  he  have  repeated  the  Epistle  to  his  brother  as  alleged, 
even  although  he  may  not  have  known  that  at  that  very  time  she  whom  he  so 
addressed  was  on  her  way  co  rejoin  the  band  he  despised,  and  of  whose  miser- 
able exit  from  Irvine  he  could  not  help  being  fully  aware  ?  Such  an  assump- 
tion is  monstrous  and  forbidding.  Burns  was  no  doubt  yielding  wheie  the 
fair  sex  was  concerned,  but  that  he  could  maintain  his  normally  inconstant 
regard  for  a  woman  who,  in  his  view,  had  taken  to  evil  courses,  is  a  revoltingf 
supposition.  Burns  was  the  sport  of  passion,  but  never  the  slave  of  infatua- 
tion. That  he  afterwards  visited  Jean  Gardner  frequently  at  New  Cample 
and  Auchengibbert,  let  those  believe  who  can.  Can  credence  be  given  with- 
out hesitation  to  such  a  statement  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  Joseph  Train,  for  that 
is  all  there  is  to  support  it  ? 
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As  to  the  beginning  of  Burns's  acquaintance  with  Jean  Armour,  all  the 
editors  feel  compelled,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  associate  it  with  his  going 
to  Mossgiel  in  March,  1784.  But,  considering  the  distance,  there  is  nothing 
against  the  supposition  that,  while  still  at  Lochlea,  he  knew  as  many  and  was 
as  well  known  in  Mauchline  as  in  Tarbolton.  Even  if  he  first  met  Jean  at 
the  April  race-dance,  after  he  went  to  Mossgiel,  might  it  not  have  been  April, 
1784,  and  not  1785?  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  going  to  Moss- 
giel in  March,  he  should  have  been  attending  the  dance  in  April,  than  that 
he  should  have  allowed  a  year  to  elapse  before  making  acquaintance  with  the 
bonniest  of  "The  Belles  of  Mauchline,"  This  very  sensible  alternative 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  Centenary  editors  alone. 

Surveying  all  the  circumstances  from  that  point  of  view,  the  several 
incidents  of  the  comedy  drop  naturally  into  their  places  in  a  connected  story. 
Hurt,  no  doubt,  by  the  coldness  with  which  his  addresses  had  been  received 
by  Ellison  or  Alison  Begbie,  Burns  went  about  June,  1781,  to  Irvine.  She 
may  have  been  the  belle  fille  of  the  Dr  Moore  letter,  but  it  is  equally  probable 
thHl  in  Irvine  the  Poet  surrendered  to  the  charms  of  another  lady-love  who, 
with  a  prudent  eye  to  plenishing  and  gear,  was  likely  enough  to  reject  his 
further  advances  when  ruin  came  upon  him  on  New- Year's  Day,  1782.  There 
was  much  of  the  honey-bee  about  Burns  in  his  movements  amongst  the  fair. 
So,  twice  defeated  within  a  year,  and  having  previously  known  Jean  Gardner, 
he  may  have  turned  to  her  for  consolation  when  suffering  under  the  double 
calamity  of  financial  loss  and  a  sore  heart,  albeit  accustomed  to  wounds.  For 
two  or  three  months — -January  to  March,  1782 — he  may  have  laid  close  siege 
to  Jean.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that,  whatever  her  regard  for  him,  she 
could  have  looked  upon  him  as  eligible,  especially  when  she  came  to  know  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Lochlea.  In  that  condition  of  disengaged  hesitancy,  for 
Robin  had  taking  ways  though  poor,  she  heard  by  her  own  family  fireside  of 
Luckie  Buchan,  who  that  year  went  to  Irvine.  The  time  was  a  busy  one  for 
both,  for  her  wrestling  with  Buchanite  temptations  and  glimpses  of  a  Here- 
after, reached  without  the  disagreeables  of  a  death-bed,  until  she  "  tint  her 
reason  a'  thegither "  and  capitulated  towards  the  close  of  1783  White's 
deposition,  and  the  opposition  of  the  solid  part  of  the  community,  had  by  that 
time  come  to  try  her  faith.  Who  can  say  what  clash  of  passion,  thoughts  of 
persecution  and  martyrdom,  feelings  even  of  spiritual  ecstacy  went  on  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  this  deluded,  ine.xperienced,  and  ignorant  country-girl  ? 
The  day  she  gave  herself  to  Luckie  she  was  lost  to  Burns,  and  Jean  Gardner 
was  rubbed  out  of  the  canvas  on  which  his  life  is  pourtrayed.  The  little  star 
that  rose  in  Irvine,  and  only  arched  briefly  and  waveringly  a  short  distance 
above  his  horizon,  finally  set  at  New  Cample.  After  that,  there  were  for  her 
Auchengibbert — disillusionment— marriage — America— and  death. 

In  1782-83  Burns  was  growing  fast  to  maturity.  Before  1782  closed  he 
had  developed  the  idea  of  the  essentials  of  manhood,  which  afterwards 
inspired  his  verse — for  this  see  his  letters  to  Orr,  his  father,  and  Murdoch. 
He  was  taking  an  active  part  in  Freemasonry.  He  was  waxing  in  favour  with 
the  Muse — see  "  My  father  was  a  farmer,"  "The  death  and  dying  words  of 
poor  Mailie,"  "Mary  Morison,"  "The  rigs  o'  barley,"  and  others.  Dr 
Wallace  says,  with  generous  indiscrimination,  as  if  particulars  were  beneath 
notice  and  the  heart  of  Burns  a  kind  of  sentimental  harem  : — "  This  period 


witnessed  various  love  affairs  of  the  Poet,  of  which  we  have  but  an  obscure 
account."  In  the  spring  of  1783  Burns  had  also  found,  in  keeping  a 
Conimonplace  Book,  something  to  occupy  such  thoughts  as  he  could  spare 
from  love,  poesy,  and  the  obviously  ebbing  life  of  his  father.  In  the  autumn 
the  brothers  were  busy  planning  their  coming  occupancy  of  Mossgiel.  On 
13th  February,  1784,  the  father  died,  and  the  next  month  they  had  taken 
possession  of  Mossgiel.  In  the  summer  Robert  suffered  greatly  in  health,  and 
yet,  even  while  the  names  of  Peggy  Thomson,  Anne  Rankine,  and  Nanie 
Fleming  or  Sherriflf  jostle  each  other,  he  found  time  for  the  liaison  with 
Elizabeth  Paton,  which  ended  in  the  "Welcome"  to  his  dear-bought  Bess, 
who  came  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  November,  1784.  That,  however, 
was  a  lightly  passing  affection.  Already  he  was  feeling  the  warmth  of  a  sun 
as  yet  unrisen  upon  mortal  ken.  He  had,  doubtless,  seen,  spoken  to,  and 
been  inflamed  by  Jean  Armour.  Something  might  be  said  of  all  "  The  Belles 
of  Mauchline,"  "  But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'."  Even  as  he 
was  about  to  become  a  father  by  another,  he  was  ready  to  swear,  amongst 
rising  mountains,  howling  deserts,  and  roaring  oceans—"  I  still  would  love 
my  Jean  !"  In  the  Epistle  dated  January,  17S5,  and  therefore  the  certain 
product  of  the  previous  year,  he  could  only  speak  of  her  to  Davie  as  "my 
darling  Jean."  Jean  Gardner  had  gone  down  into  the  night  of  oblivion;  Jean 
Armour  still  reigned  when  he  himself  passed  away. 

Few  things  in  the  study  of  biography  are  so  comically  edifying  as  the 
figure  of  a  frosty  editor  trying  to  fit  the  love  episodes  in  the  life  of  Burns  to 
each  other  in  chronological  order,  laying  one  love  down  before  venturing 
to  take  up  another,  and  trying  to  arrange  them  with  decent  regard  to  their 
decorous  succession.  Burns  had  no  corresponding  care.  He  seemed  to 
delight  in  love-affairs  coming  in  a  heap.  Throughout  his  career  they  make 
a  tangle  akin  to  a  tropical  thicket.  It  is  as  much  by  a  knowledge  of  Jean 
Gardner's  disappearance  in  the  slough  of  Buchanism,  as  by  the  assured 
certainty — or  any  stronger  evidence  than  extreme  probability — of  Burns's 
acquaintance  with  Jean  Armour  in  17S4,  that  the  settled  conclusion  is  reached 
that  she  was  "  my  darHng  Jean." 

EDWARD  PINNINGTON. 


CLUB      NOTES. 

\COMMUNICA  TED.  ] 
NATIONAL     BURNS     CLUB. 

The  persistent  efforts  of  Burns  enthusiasts  in  Glasgow,  aided  hy  such 
well-known  admirers  of  the  poet  as  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  Jas.  Ballantyne,  D.  C. 
Wardrop,  and  others,  to  form  a  first-class  institution  as  a  permanent  rallying 
place  and  centre,  have  been  crowned  with  success.  A  large  flat  of  com- 
modious rooms  were  rented  on  the  nth  November,  1904,  and  over  twenty 
pounds  expended  on  papering  and  painting. 

Mr  Joseph  Martin,  the  honorary  treasurer,  was  most  indefatigable  in 
adding  to  the  list  of  membership,  and  when  the  lease  was  signed  over  a 
hundred  members  were  on  the  roll,  and  numerous  additions  promised. 

The  printed  rules  declare  that  the  objects  of  the  club  are  (i)  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  Burns's  works,  and  Scottish  literature  generally  ;  (2)  the 
collecting  of  books,  prints,  and  pamphlets  connected  therewith  ;  and  (3)  social 
intercourse  and  recreation. 

Already  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Currie's  Life  of  Burns  has  been  gifted, 
and  other  donations  of  prints  or  books  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  honorary 
secretary, 

D.  C.  Wardrop. 

65  Oswald  Street,  Glasgow. 


SUNDERLAND      BURNS      CLUB. 

SEVENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT. 

We  have  passed  the  baby  stage  of  our  existence,  and  may  now  be 
considered  a  full-blown,  healthy  society,  with  a  strong  membership  and  a  good 
balance  standing  to  our  credit.  The  last  Annual  Meeting  was  a  great  success, 
each  member,  it  seems  to  me,  striving  to  excel  his  "  brither  Scot "  in  his  desire 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Club.  Year  by  year  we  grow  more  like  to  the  ideal 
created  and  expounded  by  the  Bard,  when  the  solemn  moment  comes  and 
the  guest  of  the  evening  finishes  that  oration  so  nobly  spoken,  so  sympatheti- 
cally tendered  :  — 

"  A  last  request  permit  me  here, 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a'. 

One  toast  (I  ask  it  wi'  a  tear), 

Tae  him  the  Bard  that's  far  awa'." 

Representatives  were  present  from  North  Shields  and  the  Welsh  Associations. 
We  are  indebted  to  our  President,  Mr  Hugo  M'Coll,  and  our  Hon.  Vice- 
President,  Mr  Robert  Falconer,  for  their  kindness  in  entertaining  our  visitors. 
The  Annual  Scottish  Concert  of  1903  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  ever 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club.  A  larger  company  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  "  Auld  Scots  Sangs  "  than  on  any  previous  occasion, 
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The  Concert  of  the  present  year  (1904)  was  also  well  attended,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr  J.  G.  Mackintosh,  Bandmaster,  "we  were  able  to 
introduce  to  the  audience  the  East  End  Prize  Brass  Band,  which  proved  a 
distinct  success.  The  Hallowe'en  celebration  was  held  in  Mr  Wetherell's 
Rooms  on  Friday,  October  30th,  1903.  As  usual,  we  had  a  slight  financial 
loss  on  the  gathering,  but  to  those  loyal  members  who  attended  it  was  indeed 
a  great  treat  and  well  worthy  of  our  Club.  The  summer  outing  was  aban- 
doned. It  was  fortunate  that  such  a  decision  was  made,  as  it  rained  inces- 
santly the  whole  day.  The  Chronicle  now  reaches  us  early  in  December, 
instead  of  the  end  of  January,  as  formerly.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  readers,  as  the  very  best  Burns  literature  can  be  enjoyed  before  the 
Anniversary,  many  memories  refreshed,  many  minds  invigorated  by  the  warm 
ing  influence  received. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  brought  ourselves  into  line  with  tlie 
federated  Clubs  by  subscribing  one  guinea  to  this  special  fund.  Of  late  years 
this  work  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  we  confidently  look  for  the  very 
best  articles  obtainable.  If  we  do  not  read  we  cannot  grow,  and  no  better 
-food  for  thought  can  be  had  anywhere.  I  leave  this  suggestion  with  you,  i.e., 
that  we  have  a  Chronicle  night  on  our  syllabus.  During  the  past  eighteen 
months  we  have  added  seventeen  new  members,  three  have  withdrawn,  and 
one  has  passed  "the  portals  of  the  great  mystery  untold."  We  have  a  sound 
healthy  roll  of  seventy-four,  which  shows  an  increase  on  last  year.  We  hope 
that  our  new  members  will  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  We  do  not 
measure  our  success  by  the  number  of  subscribing  members  — although  that  is 
very  necessary — but  by  the  number  of  honest  men  whf)  are  willing  to  cultivate 
a  love  for  the  poetry,  the  art,  the  literature  and  traditions  of  our  native  land, 
that  while  we  love  and  honour  Burns,  we  do  not  forget  the  minor  poets  of  our 
country. 

Our  syllabus  still  shows  a  good  literary  tendency,  and  the  papers  read  at 
our  meetings  reveal  a  great  amount  of  research,  care,  and  interest,  which  I  am 
quite  sure  repays  the  reader  as  well  as  the  listener. 

1904.  SYLLABUS -Srssion  1904-5. 

Oct.     5.   Coleridge's  "Ancient  Marin jr"  Mr  R.  C.  Lyness. 
Oct.    19,   Sir  William   Wallace,   the   Hero  of 

Scotland   .  ..  Mr  R.  Archbold. 

Nov.     2.    Don  Quixote,  the  Grtatest   Hero  of 

Romance  Mr  W.  Ogilvie. 

Joe  Chamberlain       ...  Mr  N.  Klliot. 

7.   Characteristics  of  Countries  I  have 

Visited MrH.  M'Coll. 

Sir  David  Wilkie,  Scottish  Artist  ...  Mr  W.  H,  Turner. 

Song  and  Story         Members. 

Lord  Byron Mr  G.  Gardner. 

,      .              .r^•  /5<ev.    L    C.    Carrick,    B.D., 

Anmversary  Dmncr ^^  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

Scottish  Concert,  Victoria  1  tail. 

John  Knox,  the  Scottish  Reformer...     Mr  A.  R.  Calvert. 
"William  Tennant  and  Anster  Fait  ..       Mr  M.  MacLennan. 
••The  popularity  of  Burns"         ...      Mr  A.  Black. 
Business  Meeting. 

Annual  Meeting^;   ElLCtio.i  o."  Officeis. 
Sept.    6.  Business  Meeting. 
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IX   MEMORIAM. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  loss 
the  Club  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  our  Hon.  Vice-President,  the  late  Sir 
William  Allan,  and  the  late  Mr  William  M'Farlane,  Durham.  Few  will 
forget  the  eloquent  speech  our  late  Hon.  Vice-President  made  at  the  Anni- 
versary Dinner  of  1900,  when  he  delivered  the  toast  of  the  "  Immortal 
Memory."  The  special  poem  he  wrote  for  that  occasion  ought  to  be  printed 
and  hung  in  our  room.  He  was  a  true  Scot.  His  last  advice,  given  to 
Scotsmen  throughout  the  world,  is  one  we  may  well  take  to  heart—"  Keep  the 
Lion  flai;  flying.'"' 

Mr  Macfarlane  attended  our  special  gatherings  and  always  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Club.  The  sympathy  of  the  members  was 
cunveyed  to  the  families  of  the  deceased  gentlemen. 

This  Club  was  represented  by  Mr  W.  H.  Turner  at  the  Federation 
Meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  September  last.  This  is  decidedly  a  forward 
movement,  which  I  hope  will  be  continued,  so  that  we  may  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  very  best  Burnsonians  of  the  present  day.  With  all  our  success  we 
have  also  exercised  that  grandest  of  all  gifts — Charity:  we  allocated  seven 
guineas  to  various  funds,  also  materially  assisting  a  neighbouring  Club,  this  is 
only  what  we  ought  to  do — help  our  "  brithers  "  as  much  as  possible. 

A  feeling  that  we  are  Scotsmen  and  lovers  of  Burns  will  always  give  us 
due  regard  for  our  own  conduct,  so  that  the  men  we  come  in  contact  with  will 
see  the  influence  of  the  Burns  Club  at  work. 

M.   Neii.son,  HoJi.  Secretary. 


BRIDGETON      BURNS      CLUB 

{Iriitituted  i8jo). 
Annivkrsary  Report— January,  1904. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  side  room, 
Mechanics'  Hall,  Canning  Street,  Calton,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  13th 
January,  1904.     D.  L.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr  Cochran)  read  the  Directors'  Report  on  the  past 
year's  proceedings  of  the  Club,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Directors  met  on  several  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Club. 

During  the  year  twenty-seven  new  members  have  been  admitted. 

The  Directors  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr  William. Freeland,  which 
look  place  in  November,  1903.  Mr  P'reeland  was  a  past  President  of  the 
club  and  a  most  active  member.  He  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  study  of  Burns.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  ligh's 
of  literature,  and  for  some  time  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Glasgow  Uerad, 
Evetiiiio  Citizen,  and  latterly  was  the  editor  of  the  Times.  He  was  a 
companionable  man,  and  was  always  willing  to  help  joung  men  in  the  start  cf 
life.     Ilis  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  the  Club. 
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The  Club  competed  in  the  Glasgow  and  District  Burns  Clubs  Bowling 
Tournament.  Three  rinks  entered  for  the  M'Lennan  Cup,  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  Directors  would  again  urge  on 
all  bowlers  who  are  members  of  the  Club  and  willing  to  compete  in  these 
competitions  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  so  that  as  strong  teams  as 
possible  can  be  put  forward  to  represent  the  Club  in  next  year's  competition. 

The  summer  excursion  took  place  on  i8th  June  last,  to  Girvan,  thence  by 
coach  to  Ballantrae  and  Colmonell.  There  was  a  very  good  turnout  of 
members  of  the  Club  and  their  friends,  and  every  one  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
day. 

The  Directors  received  an  invitation  from  the  members  of  the  Greenock 
Burns  Club,  Greenock,  and  visited  that  Club  on  12th  November.  The  depu- 
tation were  much  impressed  with  the  admirable  premises  which  the  Greenock 
Club  have,  and  would  ask  all  members  of  the  various  Burns  Clubs  in  Glasgow 
to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Club  on 
similar  lines  for  the  benefit  of  all  Burns  Club  members  in  Glasgow.  The 
members  of  the  Greenock  Burns  Club  paid  a  return  visit  to  this  Club  on  22nd 
December,  1903.  A  very  pleasant  social  gathering  was  spent  together.  The 
Directors  look  on  these  interchange  of  meetings  with  other  Clubs  as  very 
helpful  for  spreading  the  interest  in  Burns  literature,  and  also  for  bringing  the 
members  of  the  various  Clubs  in  closer  contact  with  each  other. 

Competitions. 

Gold  Medal  Competition. — The  piece  selected  this  year  was  the 
"  Epistle  to  Davie."  There  were  ten  entrants  for  this  competition,  represent- 
ing Hozier  Street  and  Queen  Mary  Street  Schools.  The  examination  was 
conducted  by  Mr  Andrew  Hoy,  F.E.I.S.,  and  after  careful  examination  of  the 
various  papers,  he  awarded  the  gold  medal  to  Samuel  Jamieson,  Queen  Mary 
Street  School. 

Senior  Recitation  Competition. — Six  girls  and  eight  boys  entered  for 
this  competition.  The  pupils  were  from  Gorbals,  Hozier  Street,  Whitehill, 
Queen  Mary  Street,  and  Rockvilla  Schools.  The  piece  selected  for  the 
competition  was  the  "  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend."  The  examiner,  Mr  John 
Forsyth,  F.S.Sc,  London,  Elocutionist,  after  hearing  the  various  com- 
petitors, made  the  following  awards  : — Silver  medal — Jeanie  Haymarch, 
Gorbals  School ;  second  prize,  John  Gough,  Hozier  Street  School.  He  also 
recommended  the  Committee  to  award  a  special  prize  to  Agnes  L.  Petrie, 
Whitehill  School,  who  showed  great  excellency  in  reciting. 

Junior  Recitation  Competition. — There  were  three  competitors  from 
Rockvilla  and  Hozier  Street  Schools  in  this  competition.  The  piece  selected 
was  "The  Combat,"  from  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Canto  V.,  Stan.  12 
and  13.  After  hearing  the  various  competitors,  Mr  Forsyth  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  John  O'Hara,  Hozier  Street  School. 

Senior  Singing  Competitions. — The  competitors  in  these  competitions 
were  from  the  following  schools  : — Martyrs,  Finnieston,  Queen  Mary  Street, 
Rockvilla,  Hozier  Street,  and  Gorbals.  In  the  Senior  Girls'  Competition 
there  were  fourteen  entrants,  and  in  the  Senior  Boys'  Competition  there  were 
ten  entrants.     Mr  George  Newton  acted  as  judge  in  the  competitions,  and 
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after  hearing  the  various  competitors,  made  the  following  awards  : — Girls  — 
Silver  medal,  Annie  Fraser,  Finnieston  School  ;  second  prize,  Mary  Russell, 
Ilozier  Street  School.  Boys — Silver  medal,  John  Charters ;  second  prize, 
Samuel  Jamieson,  both  of  Queen  Mary  Street  School. 

Junior  Singing  Competition. — There  were  six  girls  and  two  boys  from 
Gorbals,  Rockvilla,  and  Flozier  Street  Schools  in  thTs  competition,  and  after 
hearing  the  various  competitors,  Mr  Newton  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Kate 
Gibson,  Hozier  Street  School. 

Clioir  Singing  Competition. — Four  choirs  entered  in  this  competition, 
representing  Rockvilla,  Hozier  Street,  Finnieston,  and  Martyrs  Schools.  A 
change  was  made  in  the  regulations  this  year  by  stipulating  that  each  choir 
should  sing  a  piece  selected  by  the  examiner.  The  examiner  chose  "  Duncan 
Gray  "  as  the  test  piece  this  year.  This  change  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
various  choir  conductors  competing,  and  after  a  very  keen  contest,  Mr  George 
Newton  awarded  the  Shield  to  Martyrs  Public  School. 

Annual  Concert. — The  Annual  Children's  Concert  in  connection  with 
the  CluVj  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Canning  Street,  on  22nd  January — 
D.  L.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present  were 
Councillor  Wm.  Nicol,  Wm.  Cochran,  Daniel  Duncan,  Alexander  Bouik, 
James  Young,  and  others.  The  President  remarked  that  the  concert  was 
given  by  the  children  who  had  been  successful  in  the  various  competitions  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Club.  The  competitors  are  from  various  schools  in 
Glasgow,  and  are  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  An  enjoyable  programme 
was  presented  by  the  various  competitors  and  prize-winners  in  the 
competitions. 

Anniversary  Dinner. — The  Anniversary  of  Burns's  Birthday  was  cele- 
brated by  a  dinner  in  the  Arcade  Cafe,  on  25th  January.  About  sixty  gentle- 
men were  present.  D.  L.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  presided,  and  Councillor  William 
Nicol,  J. P.,  acted  as  Croupier.  Mr  Stevenson  proposed  the  "  Immortal 
Memory  of  Burns,"  and  during  the  evening  a  number  of  gentlemen  contri- 
buted songs  and  recitations  towards  the  evening's  enjoyment." 


ROSEBERY  BURNS  CLUB,  GLASGOW. 

Syllabus  for  Session  1904-1905. 
1904. 
Oct.    II     Smoking  Symposium  —  President's 

Address Mr  Alexander  Pollock. 

,,     25     Lecture— "  Hallowe'en  :   Its  Origin 
and  Decay  "  (  Tracing  its  History 

in  Pagan  and  European  Cottntries)  Mr  Andrew  M'Callum. 
Nov.    15     Lecture — "  Scottish  Humour  "        .    Mr  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter. 
,,     29     Lecture — "  Two  Epoch  Makers  in 
Scottish    Literature  :    James    I. 
and  Allan  Ramsay  "  .  .    Mr  James  Walsh. 

Dec.  6  Visit  to  Greenock  Burns  Club. 
,,  13  Rosebery  Burns  CluV)  Dance. 
,,     20     Visit  from  Bridgeton  Burns  Club  and 

Lecture Mr  James  Ferguson. 
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i9o5- 
Jan.    lo     Lecture — "Goethe"        .         .         .   Mr  D.  F.  Turnlnill. 
,,       17     West  Scotland  Street  U.K.  Band  of 

Hope  Competition     .  .  .    judges  :    The  Rosebery  lUirns 

Club. 
,,      24     Anniversary    Dinner,   in   Alexandra 

Hotel,  Bath  Street  .  .  .    Mr  James  E.  Christie. 

Feb      7     Visit  from  Greenock  Burns  Club. 
,,      14     Lecture — "  Glasgow  at  the  Close  of 
the   1 8th   century,    with   special 
reference  to  the  different   Msits 
of  Burns  to  the  City '■         .  .    Dr  R.  M.  Lothian. 

,,      28     Visit  to  Bridgeton  Burns  Club. 
Mar.  14     Lecture — "  Burns    and    Tennyson  : 

a  Contrast  and  Simile  "     .  .    Mr  William  Jack. 

,,      21      Rosebery  Burns  Club  Senior   Gold 

Medal  Competition  .  .  .     The  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir 

John   Ure   Primrose,   Bart.,    in 
the  chair 
,,      28     Lecture — "The  Weariness  of  Books"  Mr  H.  Paterson  Bayne. 
Apr.  II     Tattie-an-Herrin' Supper  .         .    Music       by      Competitors      in 

Senior     Competition,     and 
others. 
,,      25     Annual  Business  Meeting. 

The  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  .\le\-andra  Hotel,  Bath 
Street,  Glasgow. 

The  Executive  request  that  Members  of  the  Club  will  endeavour  to  attend 
all  Meetings  promptly  at  eight  o'clock. 

Rosebery  Burns  Club  Competitions. 

The  Executive  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  that  the  Competitions 
promoted  by  the  Club  last  Session  were  emphatically  successful. 

Junior  Competitions. — The  Executive  have  communicated  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  their  willingness  to  provide  Medals  and 
other  Prizes  for  Competitions  in  Singing  and  Reciting  Scottish  Songs  and 
Poems,  promoted  by  any  Band  of  Hope  in  Glasgow  and  District,  with  an 
approximate  roll  of  200  children. 

Senior  Competition.— The.  Executive  have  again  arranged  for  a  Competi- 
tion, in  March,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  for 
which  specially  designed  Gold  Medals  have  been  very  kindly  presented  by  Mr 
1).  F.  TurnbuU  for  singing,  and  Mr  P.  T.  Marshall  for  Elocution,  and  Silver 
Medals  (2nd  Prizes)  by  other  Members.  The  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir 
John  Ure  Primrose,  Bart.,  who  is  also  a  Member  of  the  Club,  and  under 
whose  patronage  and  presidency  the  Competition  will  again  take  place,  will 
present  a  specially  designed  Gold  Medal  for  Singing. 

The  Competition  will  be  open  to  Amateurs  residing  in  Scotland. 
Particulars  can  be  had  on  application  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club. 

The  Competition  organised  for  amateurs  by  the  Rosebery  Burns  Club  drew 
a  crowd  on  25th  March,  1904,  to  the  Christian  Institute,  which  was  filled  in 
every  part.  The  Lord  Provost,  who  was  accompanied  by  Lady  Ure  Primrose, 
presided.  He  said  that  the  Club  deserved  great  credit  for  instituting  a  com- 
petition  in   which  the  beautiful  songs  of  Scotland   were  to  be  sung.     Some 
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inducement  in  the  shape  of  handsome  prizes  was  offered  to  those  who  tried  to 
render  them  with  becoming  dignity,  and  in  these  days  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  trashy  music  as  well  as  much  that  was  excellent  it  was  delightful 
to  find  an  effort  being  made  to  keep  before  us  those  songs  which  were  the 
glory  of  our  country.  There  was  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  the  songs  of  Scot- 
land which  had  never  been  adequately  fathomed.  •  He  instanced  "  Annie 
Laurie  "  and  some  of  the  songs  of  Burns,  and  a:sked  where  we  could  find 
human  passion,  human  aspiration,  and  human  feeling  better  portrayed.  It 
would  be  a  good  day  for  Scotland — musical  Scotland,  patriotic  Scotland — 
when  she  recognised  that  in  her  own  songs  she  had  epics  for  all  time.  He 
hoped  that  concert  would  be  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  promoting  a  greater 
love  of  Scottish  song. 

An  excellent  programme  of  songs  and  recitations  was  then  gone  through 
by  the  selected  competitors.  The  judges  were  : — Singing — Messrs  James 
Summers,  ex- President  Choral  Union  ;  Adam  Runcie,  Choral  Union  ;  and 
James  Angus,  past  president  Rosebery  Burns  Club.  Elocution — ^Messrs  John 
Forsyth,  London,  professor  of  elocution  ;  and  P.  T.  Marshall,  past  president 
Rosebery  Burns  Clab.  They  had  a  difficult  task,  so  closely  did  the  competitors 
come  in  points  of  excellence.  After  their  decision  was  intimated  to  the 
chairman, 

Mr  Alexander  Pollock,  president,  said  he  wished  on  behalf  of  the  Club  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  and  help  they  had  received  in  the  carrying  through 
of  the  competition.  They  had  first  to  thank  the  donors.  He  was  assured 
that  the  first  prize  medal  was  the  most  valuable  ever  given  in  such  a  com- 
petition. The  judges  had  had  a  most  difficult  task,  but  he  was  sure  the 
audience  and  the  competitors  had  every  confidence  in  them,  as  they  were  all 
well-known  authorities.  (Applause.)  They  had  also  to  thank  the  Lord 
Provost  for  his  presence  and  support  and  Lady  Primrose  for  her  gracious  kind- 
ness in  coming  there  to  present  the  medals.  Sir  John  was  known  to  many  of 
them  for  years  as  "  a  Scotsman  proud  of  the  name,"  a  distinction  he  hoped 
every  Scot  in  the  hall  shared.  But  Sir  John  had  a  rarer  distinction.  He  was 
a  Scotsman  of  whom  all  Scotsmen  were  proud,  particularly  every  citizen  of 
Glasgow,  whether  native  or  incomer.     (Applause.) 

Lady  Primrose  then  handed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  as 
follows: — First  prize  (specially  designed  gold  medal,  value  five  guineas).  Miss 
Catherine  Crawford,  Hamilton  (244  marks) ;  second  prize  (gold  medal,  value 
;{^2  2s),  William  Alexander  M'Gregor,  Govan  (243  marks);  the  next  two  had 
224  and  218  marks.  Elocution — First  prize  (illustrated  volume,  value  ^3), 
Mr  William  Galloway,  Easterhouse  ;  second  prize  (silver  medal).  Miss  Janet 
Gardner,  Glasgow. 

Cheers  were  given  for  the  Lord  Provost  and  Lady  Primrose  on  the  call  of 
the  president. 

The  Lord  Provost,  in  acknowledging,  said  that  Lady  Primrose  con- 
gratulated the  Club  on  the  successful  evening.  He  trusted  it  would  be  an 
encouragement  for  them  to  promote  similar  gatherings. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Caledonian  Amateur  Orchestra  con- 
tributed selections,  and  while  the  judges  were  considering  their  decision  songs 
were  given  by  Messrs  John  Shaw  and  J.  F.  M'Donald,  while  a  reading  was 
contributed  by  Mr  P.  T.  Marshall. 
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Mr  Pollock,  the  president,  writes  : — "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  other 
Clubs  are  following  the  example  of  the  Rosebery.  To  my  mind,  if  a  Club  can 
only  organize  a  dinner  on  the  25th  and  a  smoking  concert  or  two,  when 
drinking  is  the  main  food,  intellectually  and  physically,  of  the  guests,  it  had 
better  not  have  been  born.  To  foster  the  preservation  of  Scottish  dialect  in 
literature  and  song  is  a  worthy  task  for  a  Burns  Club.  When  Bacchanalians, 
who  miscall  themselves  Burnsites,  meet  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  they  disgrace 
the  name  they  profess  to  wor'ihip." 


K  I  P  P  E  N      AND      DISTRICT      CLUB. 
{Federated  igoo.) 

Report    kor   Year    Ending. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  22nd  October,  when 
the  annual  balance  sheet  for  the  year  was  submitted  as  passed  by  the  auditors. 
Two  gentlemen,  Mr  G.  Clark,  Annsfield,  and  Mr  A.  Angus,  The  Grove,  were 
admitted  as  Honorary  Members  of  the  Club,  which  makes  the  number  of 
Honorary  Members  at  present  ten.  A  large  number  of  gentlemen  were  also 
admitted  as  Ordinary  Members,  raising  the  Ordinary  Membership  of 
Club  to  a  little  over  one  hundred.  The  Honorary  President  of  the  Club 
was  unanimously  re-elected,  also  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  and  the  Committee  were  elected  by  ballot,  with  the  result 
that  seven  of  last  year's  committee  were  again  elected  along  with  five  new 
members.  The  past  year  has  been  the  most  successful  business  year  since 
the  Club's  inauguration.  The  concert  was  a  great  success,  the  hall  being 
too  small  to  accommodate  all  that  wished  admission.  The  annual 
celebration  was  attended  by  seventy  members,  J.  Monteith,  Esq.,  J. P., 
Honorary  President,  occupying  the  chair  with  his  usual  ability.  The  toast  of 
the  evening  was  proposed  by  Mr  J.  M.  Syme,  the  Club's  poet,  and  was  much 
appreciated,  and  during  the  evening  many  of  the  National  Songs  were  sung 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  School  Children's  Competition  excelled  any  previous  one,  fifty-eight 
entries  being  made  as  against  forty-five  the  previous  year.  Altogether,  the 
sum  of  ;i^8  was  expended  on  prizes.  Miss  Flora  Gray  gained  a  handsome 
lady's  watch  for  being  the  best  singer.  Miss  Lizzie  R.  Rennie  gained  the  gold 
medal  for  being  the  best  reciter  of  the  year.  The  judges  were  the  Rev.  A. 
Stewart,  Port  of  Monteith  Parish  Manse,  and  John  Mackay,  Esq.,  Brucehil], 
Port  of  Monteith,  and  their  awards  gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  toast  of  the  evening  (Immortal  Memory)  is  in  the  hands  of  D.  H. 
Mack,  Esq.,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Buchlyvie,  for  25th  January,  1905,  and  the 
general  meeting  empowered  the  new  Committee  to  arrange  for  the  holding 
of  such  meetings  as  they  may  see  fit  to  call  during  the  ensuing  session. 

Thos.  Syme,  Secy. 
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CO-OPERATIVE     BURNS      CLUB. 

(Instituted  1896). 
Recjistered  No.  Sj  Burns  Federation. 

SYLLABUS     FOR     SESSION     1904-5. 

The  following  Meetings  (28th  January  excepted)  will  be  held  in  Roum 
No.  10,  M'Culloch's  Restaurant,  Croy  Place,  9  Maxwell  Street,  and  109 
Argyle  Street,  Glasgow,  commencing  at  the  hour  named  prompt. 

New  AIcDihers  Adinilled  at  any  Meeting. 

Saturday,    ist   October,    1904,   at   7.30  p.m. — Openmg  Lecture  by  Dr  James 

Devon,  Glasgow.      Subject,  "  Some  Causes  of  Crime." 
Saturday,     5th    November,     1904,     at    7.30    p.m. — Paper    by    Mr    Andrew 

M'Callum,  PoUokshaws.      Subject,  "  Burns  and  the  Border." 
Saturday,    3rd   December,    1904,    at   7.30   p.m — Paper  by  Mr  James  Deans, 

Kilmarnock.     Subject,    'Burns:   His  Personality,  Poetry,  and  Letters.'' 
Saturday,   7th  January,    1905,  at  7.30  p.m. — Musical  and  Literary  Night,  in 

which  several  prominent  Members  of  the  Club  will  take  part. 
Saturday,    28th  January,    1905,  at  6.15  p.m. — In  the  U.C. B.S.  Tea  Rooms, 

102    West    Nile    Street,     Glasgow     (Birthday    Anniversary).        Special 

announcement  will  be  sent  to  all  Members  of  this  Meeting. 
Saturday,  4th  February,  1905,  at  7- 30  p.m. — Paper  by  Councillor  Jas.  Burgess, 

Glasgow.     Subject,  "An  Englishman's  View  of  Burns." 
Saturday,  4th  March,  1905,  at  7.30  p.m. — Paper  by  Mr  James  Lucas,  M.A., 

Shettleston.     Subject,  "  Cowper." 
Saturday,    Ist  April,  1905,  at  7.30  p.m.— Annual  Business  Meeting — Election 

of  Office-bearers,  after  which  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr  Hamilton   Kelly, 

Glasgow.     Subject,  "  Omar  Khayy;im." 
Saturday,   6th   May,   1905,   at   7.30  p.m. — Concluding  Meeting  of  Session — 

Sketches,  Musical  and  Literary. 


N.B. — The  foregoing  Syllabus  to  be  held  as  a  sufficient  notification  of  all  the 
Meetings  therein  noted,  except  the  28th  January,  of  which  special 
notification  will  Ije  sent  each  Member. 


WESTERN       BURNS       CLUB. 

(Instituted  1903.     Federated  1904). 

SYLLABUS. — Session   1904-5. 
1904. 
Oct.   31.   Hallowe'en  Supper  ...  ..         ...     Mr  James  Webster. 

Nov.  29.    "  Raid  on  Word  Phrases,"..  ...      Mr  D.  C.  Wardrop. 

Dec.  20.  Musical  Evening. 

1905 
Jan.      9.    Lecture — "  Royal  Tour,"    ...  ...      Mr  Smith. 

Tan.    23.   Anniversary  Dinner  in  Burgh   Hall,  |  ,,     r  t  1      /-t  •  ^T  t> 

\\i\  w  •     u  !^  '      I'roiessor  John  G  aister,  M.D. 

Whitemch,  ...  ...  ...  j  -"  ' 

Feb.    28.    Lecture — "Burns  and   the    De'il,"     Mr  John  Russell. 

Mar.   28.    Lecture  —  "Burns  :      Artist     and  1  ,,        ti     ^    . 

c  VI    !j  c  Rev.  P.  Anton. 

Songsmith,  ...  ...  ...   / 

Apr.    14.   Tattie-an'-IIerrin'  Supper  and  Musical  Evening. 

June     8.   Annual  Excursion. 

The  Club  Meels  in  the  Windsor  Restaurant,  Parlick, 
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GREENOCK     BURNS     CLUB. 

"The  Mothkr  Club." 

{^Excerpt    from    Annual    Report,     Session    igoj-4.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  to  record  that  the  past  session  was  a  most  success- 
ful one,  the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  being  over  40,  the  total  on 
several  occasions  rising  to  70.  The  Syllabus,  which  provided  a  series  of  ten 
meetings  from  October  to  April,  was  of  a  varied  character,  varying  from 
lectures  on  literary  subjects,  smoking  concerts,  visitations  from  kindred  Clubs 
to  Ladies'  Nights.  The  success  of  last  year's  extended  Syllabus  has 
emboldened  your  Committee  to  arrange  series  of  Meetings  on  much  the  same 
lines  lor  this  year,  the  chief  innovation  being  that  on  St.  Andrews  Night  the 
four  Burns  Clubs  of  the  district  will  meet  together,  and  hold  a  "  Tattle  and 
Herrin' "  Supper,  which  ought  to  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Burns  idea  of 
brotherhood.  Your  Club  took  the  initative  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Burns  Clubs  of  any  district  have  so  met  together, 
the  idea  may  be  useful  to  any  of  the  brethren  who  may  hear  of  it.  During 
the  past  Session,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Treasurer's  Report,  the  sum  of  over 
^20  was  spent  on  hospitality  to  Kindred  Clubs,  for  during  the  year  we  had 
visits  from  the  Rosebery,  Bridgeton,  Sandyford  Burns  Clubs,  Glasgow,  and 
from  the  District  Clubs,  Jolly  Beggars,  Cronies,  and  Gourock  Burns  Clubs. 
Your  Committee  is  proud  to  know  that  the  idea  of  inter-visitation — which  your 
Club  was  the  first  to  initiate— has  become  popular  in  several  districts,  and  if 
Clubs  knew  how  enjoyable  such  meetings  are,  the  idea  would  surely  spread. 
The  membership  now  stands  at  258,  each  man  an  active  paying  member,  for 
the  roll  was  rigorously  purged  during  the  year. 

Kerr  Bruce,  Hon.  Secy. 


IPSWICH      BURNS      CLUB      (No.       137). 

SECOND      ANNUAL      REPORT, 
^ist  December,  igoj. 

The  year  was  started  by  the  removal  of  the  Club's  headquarters  to  I  he 
Gran<l  Hotel,  where  seven  monthly  Club  Meetings  were  held  during  the  year. 

The  funds  at  the  end  of  1902  were  15s  lod,  the  balance  in  hand  at  the 
end  of  1903  is  ^14  8s  4^d. 

During  the  year  ten  new  members  were  elected,  and  five  honorary 
members.  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P.,  consented  to  become  Hon. 
President,  and  Messrs  L.  Moir,  A.  Gibb,  J.  Pratt  and  Dr  Hossack,  Hon. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  by  Mr  A.  Robb,  on 
"Scottish  Song;"  Mr  E.  Cooper,  on  "In  and  Around  Ipswich  and  its 
Ancient  Charities;"  Mr  J.  Haddow,  on  "  Burmah  and  the  Burmese;"  and 
Mr  Mayhew  on  "Whiskey." 

St.  Andrew's  Day  was  celebrated  by  a  Grand  Concert  of  Scottish  Music. 
The  Club  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  great  success  of  the  Concert,  both 
musically  and  financiaJly. 
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The  Hon.  President,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  occupied  the  chair,  the  hall 
was  filled,  and  a  good  surplus  was  added  to  the  Club  funds. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  Club  headquarters,  the  Anniversary  of  Roljerl 
Burns  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  in  the  Halberd  Inn. 

The  Club  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  very,  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition. 


ALBANY       BURNS       CLUB. 

(Instituted  1900). 

The  Club  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  (from  October  tiil 
March  inclusive),  in  White  &  Smith's,  Trades'  House  Restaurant,  89  Glass- 
ford  Street,  at  7.20  o'clock.  Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
friends. 

"MACLENNAN"       CUP. 
Bowling  Competition. 

This  Competition  takes  place  in  June,  and  Members  desirous  of  taking 
part  in  the  game  should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than 
1st  May.     (Entry  Money,  2s). 

SYLLABUS. — Session  1904- 1905. 
1904. 
Oct.     5.  Opening   Address — "  Ellisland  :  A 

Poet's  Choice,"  ...         ...       Robert  Goodall,  Hon.  Preses. 

Nov.     2.    "  Burns  and  the  De'il,"     ...  ..       John  Russell. 

Dec.      7.    "George  Brown   Douglas:     'The 

house  with  the  green  shutters.' "       Joseph  H.  Pearson. 
1905. 
Jan     II.    "  Beranger  and  Burns."   ...  ...        Hector  Rey. 

Jan.   25.   Anniversary    Dinner  —  '"The   Im- 
mortal Memory,"         ...  George  Neilson,  LL.D. 

Feb.     I.   "  Burns  a  Gael."     A   S.  Macbride. 

Mar.    I.   Closing  Address      .  .         ...         .  .       J.  Wilson  Bain,  Preses. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  Session  of  the  Albany  Burns  Club  was  held 
on  5th  October,  when  over  100  members  and  friends  were  present.  Mr  J. 
Wilson  Bain,  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Vice- 
Presidents  Taylor  and  Kennedy  ;  J.  M 'Naught  Campbell,  John  Brown,  Alex. 
M'Glashan,  Peter  Craik ;  Treasurer  Raeside  ;  Secretary  Drennan.  and 
others. 

Honorary  President,  Mr  Robert  (}oodall,  gave  the  opening  address, 
taking  for  his  subject,  "  Ellisland  :  A  Poet's  Choice,"  which  he  treated  in  his 
usual  able  manner. 

Mr  Goodall,  who  retires  from  the  presidency  of  the  Clul),  after  occupying 
that  position  since  its  inception  four  years  ago  was  the  recipient  of  a  very 
handsome  testimonial  from  the  members,  consisting  of  an  illuminated  address, 
gold  badge,  and  diamond  ring  ;  also  a  diamond  ring  for  Mrs  Goodall. 

Mr  Bain,  in  a  neat  speech,  made  the  presentation,  to  which  Mr  Goodall 
suitably  replied, 

^5 


SIR    WILLIAM    ALLAN. 

1837-1903- 

Alack  !  Sir  Willie,  art  thou  gane, 
Thou  hears't  na  Scotia  mak'  her  mane, 
For  ane  that  lo'd  her  weel  an'  lang, 
An'  in  her  praise  aft  crooned  a  sang  ? 
Sing  low  !  sing  low  !  thou  rolling  Tay  I 
A  canty  callant,  big  and  braw, 
O'  smeddum  fu'  an'  bune  us  a', 
Wha  tuned  wi'  skill  the  aiten  straw, 
An'  made  it  ring  through  hut  an'  ha'  ; 
Sing  low  !  sing  low  !  thou  rolling  Tay  I 

Nae  mair  we'll  hear  its  Doric  swing, 

Nae  mair  he'll  touch  the  tuneful  string, 

Unheeded  noo  his  reed  an'  lute, 

Their  melodies  for  ever  mute  ; 

Sing  low  !  sing  low  !  thou  rolling  Tay  1 

The  wale  o'  men,  strong,  buirdly,  brave. 

Wlia  ever  hame  his  purpose  drave, 

Wha's  heart  wad  neither  cringe  nor  crave. 

Vet  freely  o'  its  wealth  outgave  ; 

Sing  low  I  sing  low  !  thou  rolling  Tay. 

Ye  waves  that  by  the  Buddon  dash, 
An'  nichtly  greet  the  Bell  Rock's  flash. 
Or  surge  upon  the  Lucky  Scaup, 
Or  softly  Brochty's  shingle  lap. 
Sing  low  !  sing  low  !  thou  rolling  Tay  I 
As  by  Kinnoull  ye  swiftly  sweep. 
By  shallow  pools  where  salmon  leap, 
Or  willowed  spots  where  Naiads  slesp. 
Sing  low  while  sorrows  Scotia  steep  ; 
Sing  low  !  sing  low  !  thou  rolling  Tay. 

Jas.  Walsh. 


R  E  V  1  E  W  S. 


Tnr,  Songs  of  Robert  Burns.  Now  first  printed  with  the  melodies  for 
which  they  were  written.  A  study  in  Tonic  Poetry.  With  Bibleography, 
Historical  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  James  C.  Dick.  Henry  Frowde, 
London. 
Mr  Dick's  volume  is,  without  exception,  the  most  scholarly  study  in 
Barnsiana  which  has  within  recent  years  been  brought  under  our  notice.  Of 
works  dealing  with  the  Songs  of  Burns  we  have  enough  and  to  spare,  each 
successive  editor  apparently  resting  content  with  a  slavish  reproduction  of  the 
dicta  of  his  predecessors,  illumined  occasionally  by  a  stray  note  of  his  own, 
more  or  less  original,  or  a  textual  discovery  duly  blazoned  forth  as  "  never 
before  published."  Mr  Dick  has  followed  an  entirely  different  method — that 
of  original  investigation  and  the  probing  of  accepted  facts,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  only  course  now  open  for  the  Burns  investigator  whose  ambition  is  to  leave 
a  permanent  mark  on  Burns  literature.  The  volume  before  us  does  not  profess 
to  deal  specially  with  the  text  of  the  Songs.  All  the  same,  our  author  deals 
with  that  branch  of  his  subject  in  most  accurate  and  erudite  fishion  in  his 
Historical  Notes,  which  are  a  monument  of  patient  research  and  the  most 
careful  collation  of  authorities  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  Hitherto,  Cromek's 
authority  has  been  unquestioned,  but  Mr  Dick  so  shatters  the  traditional  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  that  the  advent  of  his  volume  in  the  Burnsiana  field  is 
bound  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Burns  editing.  How  he  has  been  enabled  to 
prove  the  unreliability  of  Cromek  is  best  told  in  his  own  words  in  his  valuable 
contribution  to  the  present  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  For  thirty  years  he  waited 
patiently  for  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  interleaved  Riddel  copy  of  the 
Museum,  of  the  notes  inscribed  in  which,  Cromek  professed  to  have  given  a 
correct  transcript,  and  when  the  opportunity  came  he  found  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Keliqties  had  so  garbled,  confused,  and  adulterated  the  notes  of  the  Poet 
as  to  place  him  on  a  lower  editorial  level  than  even  Carrie  or  Cunningham. 
To  what  extent  he  has  carried  this  editorial  tinkering  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  the  publication  of  the  notes,  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Riddel  volume,  a  task  which  Mr  Dick,  we  understand,  is  willing  to  undertake 
should  the  necessary  encouragement  be  forthcoming. 

The  raison  d  C'tre  q{  ihe.  work  is  the  musical  side  of  Burns,  which  all  the 
editors  are  agreed  in  ignoring.  True,  they  tell  us  about  his  early  attempt  at 
fiddle-playing,  his  talent  for  picking  up  old  airs,  and  humming  them  over 
when  composing  in  the  lyric  vein,  and  his  eagerness  to  hear  his  words  wedded 
to  the  music  by  Jean  or  Kirsty  Flint,  but  none  of  them  have  traced  these  facts 
to  the  musical  taste  and  intuitive  appreciation  of  melody  which  was  part  of  his 
genius.  "  About  the  higher  forms  of  musical  art,"  says  Mr  Dick,  "Burns 
knew  little  and  cared  less.  His  taste  lay  entirely  in  melody,  without  ever 
reaching  an  appreciation  of  contrapuntal  or  harmonious  music.  On  the  other 
hand,    his  perception  and  his  love  of    music  are  undeniable,  and  he  knew 
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several  hundred  different  airs,  not  vaguely  and  in  a  misty  way,  but  accurately 
as  regards  tune,  time,  and  rhythm,  so  that  he  could  describe  minute  variations 
in  the  several  copies  of  any  tune  which  passed  through  his  hands." 
The  Johnson  and  Thomson  letters  give  abundant  evidence  of  this, 
and  Mr  Dick  submits  further  and  more  emphatic  proof  in  certain  hitherto 
unpublished  notes  produced  in  facsimile.  In  fact.  Burns  was  occasionally 
more  musical  than  poetical,  as  he  himself  repeatedly  confesses  to  Johnson  and 
Thomson,  when  forwarding  what  he  styles  "a  bagatelle,"  or  "  poor  stuff,"  as 
padding  for  a  favourite  air.  "  The  higher  forms  of  the  musical  an  "  is  quite 
as  much  a  debateable  question  as  the  epic  and  lyric  in  poetic  composition,  or 
imigination  and  realism  in  art  ;  and  the  setting  up  of  an  artificial  standard  in 
any  sphere  ot  the  human  understanding,  approaches,  to  our  thinking,  the 
domain  of  empiricism  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  "  superior  "  cant  amongsc  the 
musical  many  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  deemed  "  culchawed."  A  composer 
of  concerted  music  who  aflfects  only  the  ears  of  a  popular  audience,  more  or 
less  agreeably,  has  mistaken  his  mission  ;  but  he  who  melts  the  heart  with  the 
natural  eloquence  of  melody  has  accomplished  his.  We  are  Philistine  enough 
to  believe  that  music  without  words  is  unintelligible,  even  though  admitted  to 
be  delectable.  This  was  Burns's  opinion,  and  all  the  professors  of  point  and 
counter- point  who  ever  exisited  cannot  prove  theirs  to  be  one  whit  superior, 
unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  musical  appreciation  comes  only 
by  education.  Mr  Dick  brings  the  words  and  music  of  Burns's  songs  together 
for  the  first  time  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner,  and  with  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  Foet  conspicuous  on  both.  That  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
work,  and,  taken  along  with  the  minute  and  accurate  notes  appended,  nothing 
of  value  remains  for  future  gleaners.  It  might  have  appealed  more  to  the  popular 
taste  had  the  modern  versions  of  some  of  the  airs — c-g-i  "  Afton  Water  "  and 
"The  Lea  Rig" — been  given  as  alternatives,  but  Mr  Dick  deliberately  ruled  that 
out  of  his  province,  which  is  purely  historical  and  purgative.  We  regret  that 
our  spac2  forbids  further  reference  to  this  exceptionally  valuable  contribution 
to  Barns  literature,  which  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  who  wish  to  possess 
the  last  and  best  that  has  been  said  on  the  Songs  of  Burns. 


The    BaiiNS    Country.       By    Charles    S.     Dougall,     M.A.        Adam    and 

Charles  Black,  London. 
Since  the  Laui  of  Bums  was  published  by  Blackie  .%.  Son  in  1840,  a  perfect 
library  of  books,  treating  in  more  or  less  fragmentary  form  of  the  same  subject, 
has  accumulated,  but  no  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  made  since  that 
date  to  include  between  the  covers  of  one  volume,  on  the  plan  here  adopted, 
a  consecutive  survey  of  the  Poet's  environment  during  the  various  stages  of 
the  career  which  began  with  his  birth  at  Alloway  in  1759,  and  ended  with  his 
death  at  Dumfries  in  1796.  The  literary  part  of  the  1840  publication,  per- 
formed by  Professor  Wilson  and  Dr  Robert  Chambers,  left  little  to  be  desired 
at  that  date,  but  so  much  that  is  interesting  has  been  discovered  since  that  the 
enterprising  publishers,  Messrs  A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  rightly  considered 
that  the  time  was  opportune  for  collecting  and  focussing  all  available  informa- 
tion in  the  beautiful  volume  entitled  The  Burns  Country,  which  has  just  been 
issued  from  their  press  (price  6s).     A  valuable  feature  of  the  older  publication 
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Was  the  fine  engravings  of  landscapes  and  portraits  which  adorned  its  pages, 
and  which  were  reproduced  from  original  paintings  by  D.  O.  Hill.  A  similar 
attraction  has  been  provided  in  the  work  before  us,  and  it  is  flattering  to  Kil- 
marnock that  the  photographic  skill  of  an  amateur,  Mr  Thomas  Ferguson,  of 
the  Nursery  Mills,  was  requisitioned  for  the  excellent  photogravures  which  add 
so  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume.  These  number  no  less  than  fifty 
views  of  Burns  localities,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  they 
include  almost  every  interesting  and  picturesque  nook  and  corner  associated 
with  Burns,  each  picture  being  selected  with  the  discriminating  eye  of  an 
accomplished  artist  in  black  and  white.  The  letterpress  is  from  the  pen  ol 
Mr  Charles  S.  Dougall,  M.A.,  of  Dollar  Academy,  who  has  brought  consum- 
mate care,  industry,  and  no  mean  amount  of  talent  to  bear  on  the  task.  The 
plan  pursued  he  outlines  in  a  very  useful  appendix,  containing  an  excellent 
map  and  detailed  suggestions  for  a  tour  in  the  Burns  country.  Beginning  at 
Ayr  and  Alloway,  he  proceeds  up  the  Ayr  valley,  then  to  Irvine  and  Kilmar- 
nock, and  on  to  Dumfries  and  the  Nith.  But  the  work  is  much  more  than  a 
Burns  guide.  Though  the  life  of  the  Poet  is  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative, 
the  historical,  traditional,  and  literary  records  of  each  locality  visited  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  and  exhausted  in  widening  the  text  so  as  to  present  a 
comprehensive  synopsis  of  its  general  history  to  the  reader.  Thus,  along  with 
the  Burnsiana,  we  have  numerous  and  valuable  references  to  Wallace,  Bruce, 
the  Kings  of  Carrick  and  their  feuds,  the  Covenanters,  the  Lollards,  the 
Buchanites,  &c.  There  is,  besides,  scarcely  an  old  ruin,  ecclesiastical  or 
baronial,  but  Mr  Dougall  has  set  down  in  brief  form  something  interesting 
concerning  it  ;  and  he  makes  a  special  point  of  awarding  honourable  mention 
to  the  lesser  lights  of  literature  who  have  conferred  more  or  less  fame 
on  the  places  of  their  nativity  in  the  "Burns  Country."  The  style 
of  the  book  all  through  is  bright,  clear,  and  attractive,  and,  when 
occasion  presents  itself,  is  relieved  by  a  gleam  of  genuine  humour.  The 
author  dwells  lovingly  on  the  manse  of  Loudoun  and  the  three  generations  of 
the  amiable  Lawries  who  did  so  much  for  Burns.  In  descriptive  writing  of 
this  kind,  criticism  of  the  Poet  and  his  writings  has  no  place,  but  it  is  not 
difiticult  to  make  out  from  a  few  stray  passages  of  that  nature,  introduced 
incidentally  and  not  of  set  purpose,  on  which  side  of  the  Burns  controversy  Mr 
Dougall's  sympathies  lie.  That  he  is  not  the  "  common  Burnsite  "'  burlesqued 
by  Mr  Henley,  but  a  well-informed  and  sane  admirer  of  the  Poet  is  apparent 
from  the  following  estimate  of  his  character  after  the  clouds  had  begun  to  close 
around  him  in  Dumfries  :  — 

"  The  picture  of  Robert  Burns  giving  '  slices  of  his  constitution  '  as  the 
price  of  his  entrance  into  society,  appeals  to  the  popular  imagination.  It  is  a 
telling  thing  to  say  that  Scotland's  greatest  intellect  fell  before  Scotland's 
greatest  enemy  ;  but  it  is  untrue.  No  one  will  deny  that  Burns  did  drink 
unwisely.  With  his  constitution,  hard  drinking,  as  he  said  himself,  was  the 
devil  to  him  It  undoubtedly  shortened  his  days  ;  but  he  was  never  the  hope- 
less inebriate,  shunned  by  friends  and  despised  by  patrons,  he  has  too  often 
been  represented  to  be.  The  records  of  the  Excise  were  carefully  kept,  and 
have  been  so  closely  scrutinised,  that  had  he  once  been  reproved  for  failure  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  daily  duties  re(juiring  a  clear  head  for  their 
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adequate  performance,  we  should  have  known  it.  Not  one  censure  stands 
against  the  name  of  Burns  in  the  books  of  the  Excise  Board,  aud  at  his  death 
he  was  within  a  few  months  of  promotion  to  a  supervisorship.  The 
cloud  that  overshadowed  his  later  years  in  Dumfries  was  not  so  black  that  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  continual  chafting  of  the  proudest  man  in  the 
kingdom  at  the  hateful  order  that  it  was  his  business  to  act  and  not  to  think  ; 
by  failing  health,  the  fruits  of  the  hard  years  at  Mount  Oliphant  :  and  by  the 
unpopularity  which  his  political  opinions  and  his  bitter  tongue  won  him  among 
the  loyal  burgesses  of  Dumfries. " 

We  cordially  recommend  the  book,  not  to  Burns  students  only,  but  to  the 
general  reader,  as  a  handy  compendium  of  all  that  is  worth  remembering  in 
connection  with  the  places  in  Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire  which  Burns  has 
rendered  famous,  and  as  forming  a  gallery  of  illustrations  in  which  a  notable 
artistic  tril)ute  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Poet. 


The  Poktical  Works  of  Robert    Burns.       Oxford  Complete   Edition. 

With    Notes,    Glossary,    Index   of    first    lines   and    Chronological    List. 

Edited  by  J.  Logic  Robertson,  M.A.  Henry  Frowde,  London. 
The  poetry  of  Burns  in  an  Oxford  volume,  edited  by  Mr  Logie  Robertson, 
seemed  to  promise  a  correct,  concise,  ^nd  cheap  edition  of  the  poet,  in  good 
type,  with  such  editorial  information  added  as  would  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  and  historical  record  of  his  verse  ;  but  any  one  who  opens  the  book 
in  the  expectation  of  this  hope  being  realised  will  be  grievously  disappointed, 
so  far  as  the  editi^rial  work  is  concerned.  The  works  of  the  Poet  are  divided 
into  Poems  and  Songs,  and  these  are  arranged  without  regard  to  chronological 
sequence,  in  "  the  order  of  popularity,  which  pretty  well  corresponds  with 
the  order  of  merit."  A  chronological  index  is  given  at  the  end,  in  order  "  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  the  Poet's  genius  ";  but  no  editor  can  accomplish 
this  by  simple  reference  to  an  early  piece  which  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
text,  as  is  the  case  with  "  The  Ruined  Farmer."  Further,  the  division  serves  no 
ostensible  purpose,  and  if  the  order  of  production  had  been  observed  through- 
out, the  Poet's  development  could  have  been  more  directly  and  easily  followed, 
and  the  special  index  referred  to  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Besides, 
who  can  decide  the  order  of  popularity  ?  Here,  the  order  followed  with  the 
Poems  is  "  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  "  Halloween,"  "  The 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  "  The  Holy  Fair,"  "  The  Twa  Dogs,"  '•  The  Brigs 
of  Ayr,"  and  "The  Vision,"  while  the  "Address  to  the  Deil "  stands 
thirteenth,  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  seventeenth,  the  "  Epistle  to  a  young 
friend"  eighteenth,  and  the  verses  "To  a  mouse"  and  "To  a  mountain 
daisy  "are  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-seventh  respectively.  Further  on,  "The 
Twa  Herds"  appears,  and  after  it  are  "To  a  haggis"  and  "To  a  louse." 
Whatever  may  be  the  poetical  rank  of  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  it  is  the  second  of  the  poems  in  respect  of  popularity,  and  the 
addendum  to  it  of  "  Merry  I  hae  been,"  as  "  The  Caird's  Second  Song,"  is 
totally  unwarranted.  There  is  no  convincing  proof  of  its  authenticity,  and  if 
Burns  had  no  recollection  of  the  "Jolly  Beggars"  in  1793,  it  appears  strange 
that  he  should  have  sent  this  alleged  item  of  it  to  Johnson  in  1790.  With  regard 
to  the  songs,  the  order  is  extremely  arbitrary.     "  Mary  Morrison  "  comes  first, 
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"  Of  a'  the  airts"  eleventh,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  fifteenth,  and  "  Scots  wha 
hae "  sixteentli.  Who  will  venture  to  maintain  that  "Mary  Morrison"  is 
either  the  most  popular  of  the  songs,  or  near  the  first  in  point  of  merit  ?  The 
most  serious  blunders,  however,  occur  in  the  selection  of  the  text.  It  is  un- 
pardonable that  Miss  Williams's  "  Evan  Banks"  and  Shenstone's  "  Here  lies 
a  rose  "  are  catalogued  as  Burns's  compositions  by  any  editor  in  the  present 
year  of  grace,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cunningham's  forgery  on  p.  305, 
and  "The  First  Kiss,"  which  received  its  quietus  long  ago.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  piece  entitled  "  On  Pastoral  Poetry  "  is  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
demn it  in  the  eyes  of  any  discriminating  editor,  while  there  is  no  question  at 
all  about  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Elegy  "  on  p,  550.  Burns  himself  settled 
the  point  by  inscribing  it  in  the  Second  Coimnonplace  Book  "as  the  work  of 
another."  Why  the  overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  the  "  Stanzas  on 
Naething "  as  an  undoubted  composition  of  Burns  has  been  rejected,  and 
"  Adam  Armour's  Prayer,"  never  once  mentioned,  is  a  conundrum  which  Mr 
Robertson  alone  can  solve.  If  he  intended  to  show  his  independence  of  all 
editorial  authority  by  admitting  "  Verses  written  under  Violent  Grief,"  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  has  been  signally  unfortunate  in  the  example 
selected.  The  conjoining  of  the  fragment  on  "  Libertie"  with  the  "  Ode  for 
General  Washington's  Birthday  "  is  an  illustration  of  the  empirical  method  of 
editing,  which  merits  equal  condenmation  with  the  slipshod  style  exemplified 
in  the  printing  of  the  two  versions  of  "  Ay  Waukin'  O  "  pages  apart,  as  if  they 
were  independent  compositions  and  of  equal  value  as  regards  purity  of  text. 

Mr  RoV)ertson  also  endeavours  to  trace  a  number  of  the  pieces  to  what  he 
thinks  must  have  been  the  sources  of  Burns's  inspiration.  For  his  glossary 
it  is  claimed  that  "  many  slight  and  some  absurd  mistakes  which  have  gained 
currency  have  been  corrected."  Taking  the  latter  first,  a  few  of  the  render- 
ings do  not  greatly  commend  themselves  to  acceptance.  "  Graip,"  for 
instance,  is  said  to  be  a  "  pronged  instrument,"  but  a  trident  is  not  a  graip, 
nor  yet  is  a  leister.  A  graip  is  simply  a  fork,  of  which  there  are  now  two  kinds, 
one  for  working  amongst  manure,  and  the  other  for  lifting  potatoes  or  similar 
work.  "Bairntime"  is  explained,  "all  the  children  of  one  mother"  ;  it 
means  progeny  or  offspring  in  a  more  general  sense.'  "  Dirl  "  is  not  "  a  thrilling 
blow,"  but  is  used  as  a  verb  to  signify  shake  or  vibrate.  "  Twa-fauld," 
translated  two-fold,  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  meaning.  To  "  hirple  twa- 
fauld  "  is  to  limp  bent  double.  These  are  a  few  of  ihe  results  of  a  cursory 
glance  at  Mr  Robertson's  glossary. 

His  notes  are  really  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume,  and  show  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  books  in  Burns's  limited  library. 
Burns  never  disavowed  a  debt,  nor  tried  to  conceal  his  indebtedness  to  others, 
and  especially  to  the  earlier  "makkars"  of  Scotland.  He  went  even  further, 
and,  besides  giving  others  their  due,  in  some  cases  gave  others  the  credit  of 
work  which  was  really  his  own  His  high  opinion  of  Fergusson  he  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  and  again  and  again  shows  himself  a  student  of  Young,  Milton, 
and  Shenstone.  Mr  Robertson,  however,  thinks  that  '  his  indebtedness  lo 
British  poets  of  his  own  century,  notably  to  Young,  Goldsmith,  and  Fergusson, 
is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed."  Such  a  statement  must  be  received 
with  its  due  limitations.  Burns's  mind  was  essentially  receptive,  but,  like  all 
5tron;^  minds,  it  had  great  power  of  assimilation,  so  that  it  ig  seldom  safe  to  trace 
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what  it  took  in  to  a  specific  external  source.  Then  again,  as  Burns  had  no 
wide  command  of  books,  he  was  the  more  likely  to  receive  clear  impressions 
from  those  he  actually  possessed  and  read.  We  are  accordingly  disposed  to 
classify  in  three  groups  the  instances  of  borrowing  adduced  by  Mr  Robertson — 
those  in  which  the  debt  is  specific  and  clear,  those  in  which  similarity  rests 
rather  upon  parallelism  than  plagiarism,  and  those  in  which  the  Bard's 
borrowing  is  more  fancied  than  real.  Perfect  assimilation  of  extraneous  ideas 
and  suggestions  to  the  enrichment  of  the  individual  mind  is  one  of  the 
faculties  of  genius.  When  Burns  wrote  "  There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and 
walie,"  he  closely  followed  Ramsay's  line,  "She  was  a  winsome  wench  and 
wally."  When  he  wrote  "  The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter,"  he  may 
have  had  Dunbar  in  his  mind  :  — 

"  They  sportit  thame,  and  makis  mirry  cheir  with  sangis  lowJ,  bailh 
Symone  and  the  Freir,  and  on  this  wyiss  the  lang  nicht  thay  out  draif"  but 
the  parallel,  more  especially  as  occurring  in  connection  with  a  common  theme, 
is  hardly  close  enough  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  pilfering.  When  he  wrote 
the  vigorous  and  superbly  pictorial  lines  : — 

"  The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  didna  mind  the  storm  a  whistle," 

it  is  incredible  that  he  was  affected  by  Thomson's  lame  sketch  in  "  Spring  "— 

"  Much  he  talks, 
And  much  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storm  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof." 

From  one  poem,  therefore,  may  be  exemplified  the  three  orders  of 
parallels.  To  the  first  belongs  this  from  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night"— 
"  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs,"  which  is  at  once  felt 
to  echo  Thomson  in  "  Summer" — 

"  A  simple  scene  !  yet  hence 
Britannia  sees  her  solid  grandeur  rise," 

and  other  instances  are  quoted  in  which  Burns  certainly  seems  indebted  to 
other  poets  for  chance  expressions.  When  we  come  to  the  ideas  that  give 
Burns  a  distinctve  place  among  poets,  his  debts  are  comparatively  small, 
although  Mr  Robertson  ascribes  to  Blair  and  Thomson  much  of  the  imagery 
and  sentiment  of  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  and  to  Young's  "  Night's  Thoughts  " 
(Night  Sixth)— a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  of  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
"  George  Eliot "  says  of  Young  that  "his  secular  man  beheved  in  cambric 
bands  and  silk  stockings  as  characteristic  attire  for  an  ornament  of  religion 
and  virtue."  The  same  critic  describes  the  ninth  Night  "as  a  com- 
pound of  vulgar  pomp,  crawling  adulation  and  hard  selfishness,  presented 
under  the  guise  of  piety."  In  such  an  one — and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  sketch — it  is  surprising  to  find  a  reputed  inspirer  of  the  war-song 
of  democracy.  Regarding  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  Mr  Robertson  is  very  careless 
in  reference — "  For  the  original  version  see  F.  Sempill's  'Auld  Lang  Syne.' 
The  song  "  Old  Long  Syne  "  is  probably  the  one  he  meant  to  indicate,  but, 
for  reasons  given  in  a  contribution  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  it  is 
more  probable  that  Mr  Robert  Ay  ton  and  not  Francis  Sempill  is  the  author 
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Still,  taking  the  notes  in  the  mass,  they  are  suggestive  and  irstructive,  though, 
truth  to  tell,  the  plagiarism  of  Burns  within  recent  years  has  been  pushed 
almost  to  the  point  of  the  ridiculous. 

Of  the  text  it  is  impossible  to  speak  favourably.  So.ne  of  the  readings  are 
unaccountable.  In  the  "  Elegy  on  the  year,  1788,"  we  read  of  the  "  birdie 
cocks,"  "  The  tither's  something  dour  o'  treading."  which  in  both  the  Wallace 
and  Henley  editions  reads,  "  the  tither's  dour,  he's  nae  sic  breedin'."  Further 
on  in  the  same  poem,  Mr  Robertson  has  the  lines — 

"  Observe  the  very  nowt  an'  sheep 
How  dowf  and  daviely  they  creep. " 

In  the  Centenary  they  are  rendered — 

"  Observe  the  vera  nowte  an'  sheep 
How  dowfifan'  dowielie  they  creep  ;" 

and  for  "  dowielie"  the  alternative  reading  "  dowie  now"  is  given,  and  it  is 
the  one  adopted  by  Dr  Wallace.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  printers  are 
at  fault  here.  Mr  Robertson,  as  we  have  said,  has  followed  the  latter  editor  in 
prefixing"  Libertie — a  vision,"  to  the  "  Ode  for  Washington's  Birthhday,"  but 
he  has  not  imitated  Dr  Wallace's  judicious  caution  in  suppressing  the  ninth 
verse.  This  subject  was  fully  thrashed  out  in  the  Chronicle  for  1900.  Burns 
wrote  two  poems,  or  rather  two  versions  of  one  poem,  and  Mr  Robertson  gives 
both,  but  not  under  rheir  proper  titles.  The  first  was  called  "  The  Minstrel 
at  Lincluden,"  and  was  published  in  1796  in  Johnson's  "  Museum."  The 
second,  called  "A  Vision,"  was  published  by  Dr  Currie  in  1800.  The  two 
poems  remained  separate  until  brought  together  in  1886  upon  a  groundless 
assumption  by  an  American  editor,  whose  lead  was  unhappily  followed  by  Dr 
Wallace.  But  to  reopen  the  question  here  is  out  of  place  ;  we  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  last  year's  Chronicle  for  details.  In  the  last  stanza  of  the 
Ode  we  observe  tliat  Mr  Robertson  takes  unwarrantable  liberties  with  Burns's 
text.  To  take  one  or  two  other  cases  of  error,  in  "  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o' 
maut,"  we  have  here  the  inferior  variation  of  "  Rob  and  Allan  cam'  to  see," 
instead  of  "pree"  which  is  vastly  more  significant  and  infinitely  more 
appropriate.  In  the  closing  verse  there  is  the  absurd  variation — not  the  less 
absurd  in  ll.at  it  had  Burns's  own  countenance — 

"  Wha  first  beside  his  chair  shall  fa'. 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three." 

The  sense  demands  "Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa',"  and  it  was  thus  the 
contest  for  "  The  Whistle  "  was  decided.  In  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  the  "  pint- 
stoup "  verse  is  placed  last  instead  of  second  where  it  ought  to  be.  Then 
"  Landlady  count  the  lawin'  "  is  ascribed  to  Burns  without  any  explanation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  as  Mr  Robertson  might 
see  by  referring  to  "  Count  the  Lawin' "  (p.  365),  and  Burns's  song  "Carl, 
an'  the  king  come"  which  he  does  not  give  at  all.  Of  "  O,  guidale  comes  " 
he  gives  the  chorus  as  the  first  verse,  and  two  others  ;  the  last  being  very 
coarse.  Dr  Wallace  gives  two  verses  anungsl  "  Old  songs  improved  by 
Burns,"  and  leaves  out  the  closing  verse.  His  only  remark  is  that  the  two  he 
gives  are  "  based  on  an  ojd  iiidelicate  song,"  and  in  Johnson  the  only  note  to 
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the  song  is  "  corrected  by  R.  Burns."  But  in  dealing  with  the  old  songs 
collected,  amended,  or  re- written  by  Burns,  Mr  Robertson  is  apparently  guided 
by  nothing  more  accurate  than  the  rule-of-thumb.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
further.  The  book  is  nicely  got  up,  and  we  are  sorry  to  speak  of  it  disparag- 
ingly, but  we  are  evidently  some  distance  yet  from  getting  a  reliable  one 
volume  edition  of  Burns  of  the  class  aimed  at  by  this  volume,  which  might 
indeed  have  been  dismissed  in  one  or  two  sentences.  We  have,  however, 
preferred  to  show  that  to  edit  Burns  is  really  a  specialist's  work,  not  ore  to  be 
undertaken  by  even  the  greatest  of  writers  upon  the  general  grounds  of  literary 
power,  wide  reading,  and  personal  appreciation  of  the  Bard. 


BuRNs's  Cottage  :   The  Story  of  the  Birthplace  of  Robert  Burns. 

By  James  M'Bain.  Glasgow  :  David  Bryce  &  Son. 
Mr  M 'Bain's  main  object  in  writing  this  book  was  to  discredit,  and 
finally  dispose  of,  the  ever-recurring  erroneous  assertions  that  the  Cotlage  at 
Alloway  is  not  the  actual  birthplace  of  Burns.  How  that  absurd  assertion 
ever  got  foothold  is  not  easily  explained,  but  it  very  probably  arose  from  the 
impression  conveyed  by  some  of  the  earlier  engravings  that  it  occupied  a 
different  position  in  relation  to  the  high  road  than  the  present  one,  the  expla- 
nation of  which  was  said  to  be  that  the  "clay  biggin'"  was  one  of  the 
demolished  cottages  on  the  other  .side  of  the  highway.  This  left  out  of  the 
reckoning  any  deviation  of  the  old  road,  though  it  was  a  universally  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  such  a  deviation  had  actually  taken  place.  How  this  may 
have  affected  the  drawings  of  the  Cottage  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire,  as  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Mr  M'Bain  settles  the  question  by  different 
methods  and  on  the  most  indubitable  evidence.  That  evidence  he  ranges 
under  tbe  heads — ist,  The  Cottage  under  William  Burnes  ;  2nd,  under  the 
Shoemakers'  Incorporation  ;  and  3rd,  under  the  Monument  Trustees,  and 
forms  it  link  by  link  into  a  chain  that  admits  of  no  question  that  the  house 
erected  by  William  Burnes  with  his  own  hands  is  identical  with  the  "  Burns 
Head  Inn"  of  "  Miller  Goudie,"  and  the  "  Burns  Cottage"  of  more  recent 
years.  Mr  IVI'Bain  has  not  accomplished  this  without  the  most  careful  and 
minute  research  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Incorporation  and  other  docu- 
ments, both  public  and  private,  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Cottage  after  the  Poet's  father  left  it,  and  the  long  period  it  remained  the 
property  of  the  Shoemakers'  Incorporation  of  Ayr.  The  masterly  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  accomplished  his  task  can  best  be  appreciated  by  a  study 
of  the  volume,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  every  Burnsite  worthy  of  the 
name.  Our  space  forbids  extracts.  At  the  same  time  we  confess  that  the 
selecting  of  such  is  a  difficult  task,  so  close  are  the  connecting  links  of  the 
text  all  through.  We  note  that  Mr  M'Bain  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  personnel  ox 
the  early  members  of  the  Ayr  Burns  Club,  the  first  meeting  of  which  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1801.  The  whole  subject  was  treated  of  exhaustively 
in  Vols.  II.  and  HI.  of  the  Chronicle  (1893-1894),  under  the  heading  of  "The 
Hamilton  Paul  Manuscripts,"  to  which  we  refer  the  curious  for  further  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  to  the  Ayr  edition  of  the  Poet,  published  in  1819.  We 
need  only  add  that  the  book  is  got  up  in  the  Messrs  Bryce's  usual  artistic 
style,  and  may  be  had  in  different  bindings  at  very  moderate  figures. 
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Burns  and  Black  Joan.  By  Tom  Wilson.  Dumfries :  Robt.  G.  Mann. 
Sanquhar  ;  J.  M.  Laing. 
This  is  a  well-printed  and  neatly-got-up  little  volume,  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  account  of  Burns's  connection  with  the  Burgh  of  Sanquhar— the 
"Crichton  Peel"  of  the  Election  Ballads.  Though  the  Poet  makes  few 
direct  references  to  Sanquhar,  it  is  well  known  that  he  had  many  intimate 
friends  within  its  bounds.  M'AIurdo  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  with  Provosts 
Whigham,  and  Johnston  of  Clackleith,  John  Rigg,  and  others,  he  often 
hobnobbed  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties  and  when  journeying  between 
Dumfries  and  Ayrshire.  Mr  Wilson  focusses  in  bright  narrative  style  all  that  is 
known  concerning  these  worthies,  and  has  also  contrived  to  incorporate  not  a 
little  that  is  absolutely  new.  Amongst  the  fresh  material  is  the  following 
letter  from  Burns  to  Provost  Whigham,  copied  from  the  original,  which  is 
undated  :  — "  Memorandum  for  Provost  E.  W. — To  get  from  John  French  his 
sets  of  the  following  Scots  airs  : — (i)  'The  auld  yowe  jumpt  ower  the  tether,' 
(2)  'Nine  nichts  awa' ;  welcome  hame,  my  dearie,'  (3)  'A'  the  nichts  o'  the 
year  the  chapman  drinks  nae  water.'"  Mr  Whigham  will  either  of  himself, 
or  through  that  worthy  veteran  of  original  wit  and  social  iniquity,  Clackleith, 
procure  these,  and  it  will  be  extremely  obliging  to  R.  B." 

From  a  page  of  an  excise  book,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Lennox, 
Dumfries,  we  find  that  Burns  left  "  Thornhill  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
rode  to  Enterkinfoot,  where  one  call  was  made,  thence  to  Slunkford,  where 
was  another  call,  then  on  to  Sanquhar,  where  twenty  entries  of  calls  are  made, 
finishing  up  at  Whitehill  with  two  calls,  and  getting  into  Sanquhar  for  the 
night  at  seven  o'clock — in  ail  seventeen  miles"  riding  and  fourteen  hours'  work, 
a  good  day's  work,  indeed."  From  another  passage  we  learn  that  "  In 
Sanquhar  and  Kirkconnel  there  are  several  persons  who  are  proud  of  their 
relationship  to  Robert  Burns.  Dr  Kay,  Sanquhar,  is  related  by  marriage  to 
Burns's  wife,  Jean  Armour,  his  uncle,  William  Lees,  of  Mauchline,  having 
been  married  to  Janet  Armour,  the  sister  of  Mrs  Burns.  John  Graham,  High 
Street,  Sanquhar,  is  a  great-great-grand  nephew  of  Jean  Armour ;  and  Mrs 
Kirkland,  wife  of  Mr  Kirkland,  schoolmaster,  Kirkconnel,  is  '  Bonnie  Jean's ' 
great-grand  niece." 

Mr  Wilson's  excellent  little  volume  costs  only  sixpence,  and  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more.  He  deserves  much  credit,  indeed,  for  his  disinterested 
labours  in  the  Burnsiana  field.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  book  contains  a 
full  dozen  of  fine  illustrations. 


History  of  the  Buchanite  Delusion  :    17S3-1S46.     By  John  Cameron. 

Dumfries :     R.    G.     Mann,    Courier  <k   Herald   Offices.       Kilmarnock : 

Dunlop  &  Drennan.  Castle- Douglas  :  Adam  Rae. 
The  author  of  this  work  had  at  least  courage  when  he  undertook  it.  His 
subject  has  no  conceivable  importance.  That  the  delusion  of  about  fifty 
uneducated  fanatics  is  of  general  interest  is  equally  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  next  place,  although  Mr  Cameron  has  gleaned  diligently,  he  has  really 
very  little  that  is  new  to  tell  about  the  Buchanites.  That  in  their  brief 
career  they  happened,  through  one  of  their  members  named  Jean  Gardner,  to 
touch  the  orbit  of  Robert  Burns,  may  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  firier 
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sort  of  Burns  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  little  upon  which  to  rest  a  book 
like  Mr  Cameron's.  That  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  paper 
in  the  present  Chronicle — "The  Two  Jeans."  But  chiefly  contributing  to 
the  hazard  of  the  author's  enterprise  as  a  literary  venture,  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  Joseph  Train,  F.S.A.,  published  his  "  Buchanites  from 
first  to  last."  In  that  work  all  is  told  of  the  Buchanites  that  the  reading 
public  probably  cares  to  know.  It  is  too  late  by  at  least  half-a-century  to 
recall  serious  attention  to  Luckie  Buchan  and  her  crazy  followers.  In  a  paper 
contributed  to  the  last  issue  of  the  Chronicle,  Mr  R.  W.  Macfadzean  says  that 
in  Train's  work  their  story  "  is  told  widi  admirable  and  unvarnished  simplicity." 
It  is  at  any  rate  told  well  enough  for  the  subject.  Mr  Cameron,  however, 
thinks  differently.  His  complaint  is  that  Train's  book  lacks  orderly  arrange- 
ment. It  contains,  he  says,  the  materials  for  a  history,  "  but  they  need  to  be 
selected  and  arranged,  and  in  many  cases  cleared  up."  Train  is,  nevertheless, 
Mr  Cameron's  " authority  for  all  statements  not  otherwise  accounted  for." 
He  might  have  scored  a  point  by  giving  some  sort  of  a  connected  account  of 
the  creed  of  the  sect,  but  even  with  his  knowledge  of  "  The  Divine 
Dictionary,"  he  possibly  fell  it  too  misty  and  elusive  to  be  systematised. 
There  is,  in  any  event,  a  very  good  sketch  of  their  belief  and  usages  in  Burns's 
letter  of  3rd  August,  1784,  to  his  Montrose  cousin.  This  relative  of  the  Poet, 
Mr  James  Burness,  is  here  referred  to  in  one  passage  as  his  uncle  William,  and 
in  another  as  his  uncle  James.  In  other  matters  touching  Burns  Mr  Cameron 
is  equally  careless.  The  author  has,  however,  very  agreeably  vivified  his 
narrative  by  giving  a  route  map  of  the  Buchanite  migrations,  and,  amongst 
other  illustrations,  an  excellent  plan  of  Old  Irvine.  The  latter  shows  Jean 
Gardner's  house,  Burns's  heckling  shop,  and  sundry  places  with  more  direct 
Buchanite  associations.  Memoranda  furnished  the  author  by  Mr  Dickie, 
Town-clerk  of  Irvine,  specify  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  localities,  and  give 
information  of  Jean  Gardner's  family.  An  original  glimpse  of  Luckie  Buchan's 
corpse  is  supplied  by  one  Robert  Clark,  a  Crocketford  joiner.  One  good 
stroke  for  truth  Mr  Cameron  makes  in  his  exposure  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
whom,  after  convicting  of  untrust worthiness  and  invention,  he  dismisses 
with  the  remark  that  "  anything  can  be  pardoned  the  poet  and  novelise." 
Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  read  it 
as  a  comedy  freely  diluted  with  farce.  These  elements  culminate  in  the  most 
original  passage  in  the  book,  the  author's  picture  of  a  potential  Andrew  Innes. 
The  original  Innes  was  a  half-witted  creature  with  a  tendency  to  the 
sensuality  of  animalism,  and  a  dash  of  the  faithfulness  some  dogs  possess. 
After  apotheosis  this  is  how  he  may  be  viewed  : — 

"  Had  a  nobler  cause  engaged  his  young  and  unripe  faculties,  their  native 
vigour  and  restless  activity  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time.  Andrew  Innes  was  a  hero  in  humble  life— the  hero,  it  is  true,  of  a 
cause  as  bad  as  it  was  discredited  and  hopeless  ;  but  he  has  earned  our 
respect.  Had  his  faith  been  better,  and  had  it  drifted  him  into  the  full  current 
of  life,  instead  of  into  the  still  back-water  of  a  lonely  Galloway  village,  who 
knows  but  his  panegyric  might  have  been  written  a  generation  ago  by  the 
most  gifted  pens  that  ever  adorned  the  English  language." 

In  writing  in  this  vein  the  author  probably  meant  well,  but  his  readers 
are  likely  to  part  with  the  last  of  the  Buchanites  under  a  feeling  that  Mr 
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Cameron   has  located   Innes's  memory  much  nearer   the   ridiculous  than   the 
sublime. 

Sonc;-Lanu,  and  Some  Scottish  Singers  we  meet  there.  By  James 
Walsh,  author  of  The  Early  Years  of  Burns,  Some  Burns  Characteristics, 
Glasgow  :  W.  and  N.  Holmes  ;  Stirling  :  Eneas  Mackay. 
As  was  only  to  be  expected  from  an  enthusiast  and  poet  like  Mr  Walsh, 
the  handsome  little  volume  before  us  teems  with  passages  of  glowing  eloquence 
in  praise  of  the  Auld  Scots  Sangs,  and  the  sweet  singers  who  composed  them. 
Substantially,  the  lecture  (for  the  contents  of  the  book  took  that  form  in  the 
first  place,  and  was  delivered  to  the  Rosebery  Burns  Club  in  March,  1904)  is 
a  reply,  and  a  telling  one,  to  the  speech  of  Dr  Mathieson,  at  the  1904  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  an  Edinburgh  Burns  Club,  in  the  course  of  which  that 
gentleman  asserted  that  Scotland  possessed  little  or  no  ancient  Song  Lore. 
Beginning  with  the  Asloan  volume  in  the  Auchinleck  Library  (1515),  Mr 
Walsh  proceeds  to  rebut  that  statement  by  an  excellent  vidimus  of  the  history 
of  the  Scottish  lyric  down  to  Ballantyne,  Cameron,  Macneill,  Rodger,  Gilflllan, 
and  the  host  of  minor  Scots  singers  who  occasionally  rival  Burns  and  Tanna- 
hill  in  short  flights  of  the  lyrical  Muse.  The  book  shows  careful  research  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Walsh,  and  most  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  examples 
selected.     It  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  every  Burns  library. 


Our  Hapless  Queen  and  other  Poems.     By  John  Drake.      Glasgow  : 

Maclehose  &  Coy.,  Ltd. 
This  is  a  bulky  volume  of  poems  extending  to  something  like  460  pp.  oct.,  the 
variety  of  the  subjects  treated  of  being  certain  to  recommend  it  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  readers.  The  composition  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume 
embalms  the  memory  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  gives  an  account  of  her 
trials  and  misfortunes  in  over  100  pp.  of  most  graphic  and  vigorous  verse. 
The  praises  of  Wallace  are  also  similarly  sung  at  greater  length,  some  of  the 
passages  approaching  closely  the  "lofty  rhyme"  of  the  epic.  Amongst  the 
shorter  pieces  are  three  to  the  memory  of  Burns  which  do  infinite  credit  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  author,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  :— 

Liimortal  bard,  this  natal  night, 
We  meet  to  keep  thy  memory  bright 

By  love's  effulgent  flame. 
We  meet  in  h(5nour  of  thy  birth. 
Thy  power,  thy  eloquence,  and  worth, 

And  thy  immortal  name. 

'Tvsas  thee  who  roused  in  patriot  strains 
A  fire  that  slumbered  in  our  veins. 

And  fanned  it  into  tlame  ; 
Gave  to  the  world  its  sweetest  song. 
In  praise  of  right  and  scorn  of  wrong  : 

Shower  honours  on  his  name  ! 

Mr  Drake  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  host  ot  aspirants  for  poetical  fame 
to  which  these  latter  days  have  given  birth,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him 
on  his  second  venture  in  print.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  tastefully 
bound. 


NOTES     AND     QUERIES 


BURNSIANA. 

What  offers  for  the  5  Vol.  Edition  of  Thomson's  Scottish  Airs  (1815-1818), 
full  music  score  with  engravings  all  complete  signed  on  title  pages  by  George 
Thomson  ? — Apply  Editor  of  Chronicle. 

For  Sale. — Copy  ot  London  Edition,  extra  tall,  and  in  fine  condition  ; 
wants  portrait  ;  old  calf.  —  Apply  Editor  of  Chronicle. 


A    BURNS    GENEALOGICAL    CHART. 

In  tlij  Sphere  (London)  of  2nd  April,  1904,  a  claim  to  be  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Burns  was  made  on  behalf  of  a  Mrs  Susan  Eleanor  Andrews, 
resident  in  Nevada  City,  California.  The  article  was  widely  commented  upon, 
and  attention  drawn  to  its  glaring  inaccuracy.  The  genealogical  chart  here 
printed  was  prepared  at  that  lime  by  the  writer,  with  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  some  dates  from  Mrs  Burns  Thomas,  and  printed  in  the  Glasgow  Neivs  of 
24th  May,  1904.  The  Editor  of  that  paper  has  kindly  permitted  its  reproduc- 
tion here,  where  it  will  be  more  easy  of  reference. 

It  is  believed  that  the  chart  shows  all  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
Poet,  through  his  eldest  son  ;  and  is  more  complete  than  anything  of  the  kind 
previously  done.  Even  Mr  M 'Naught's  notes  on  "  Burns's  Direct  Descend- 
ants "  {B.C.,  No.  4,  1895)  are  largely  supplemented,  and  one  of  his  dates  is 
corrected.  In  support  of  that  correction,  viz.,  the  date  1809,  instead  of  1808, 
as  the  year  in  which  Robert  Burns  secundus  married  Anne  Sherwood,  the 
following  extract  is  submitted  : — 

Marriage  solemnised  in    the   Parish  Church  of  St.  Marylebone, 
IN  THE  County  of  Middlesex. 

Page  705  The  Year  1809.  No.  2115.  Robert  Burns  of  this  Parish, 
Bachelor,  and  Ann  Sherwood,  of  the  same  Parish,  Spinster,  were  Married  in 
this  Church  by  Banns,  this  Twenty-fourth  Day  of  March  in  the  Year  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Nine,  By  me  Benjm.  Lawrence,  Curate. 

This  'Nlarriasre  was  solemnized  between  us   -!  »         01  1 

'^  \^Anne  Sherwood. 


T      ,  c   fThos.  Bird. 

In  the  presence  of  |^vi,ii^,,,  Robinson. 


I  Certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  Copy  of  an  Entry  in  the  Register  of 
Marriages  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Marylebone,  made  this  27th  day  of  April, 

1904. 

As  Witness  my  hand, 

(Signed)  A.  John  Claxton, 

The  Custodian  of  the  Register. 
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Chart. 


Robert  Burns— Jean  Armour 

(Had  nine  children,  of  whom 

the  eldest  was  Robert.) 


Robert  Burns  II. — Anne  Sherwood 
(R.B.,  born  3rd  September,  1786  ;  died 
14th  May,  1857.  -A.S.,  born  1772; 
died    1 6th    July,    1835.— Married    at 
London,  24th  March,  1809. — Both  are 
buried  in  Mausoleum,  Dumfries.) 


Eliza  Burns— Bartholomew  Jones  Everitt. 
(E.B.,  born  in  London,  i6th  May,  1812  ;  died 
nth  December,  1878.  —  B.  T.  E.,  assistant- 
surgeon,  Hon.  East  India  Company'sservice, 
died  20th  April,  1840.— Married  27th  Septem- 
ber,  1836.) 


Robert  Burns  Everitt.  Martha  Burns  EvEiurT. 

(Born  at  IVince  of  Wales  Island,  (Borni  3th  October,  1839;  married 

24thAugust,  1837  ;  died  on  voy-  1889,   to  Matthew  Thomas,  of 

age  from  India  to  England,  and  Marlinstown,  County  Wexford. 

buried  at  sea,  August,  1839.)  Mr  and  Mrs  Burns  Thomas  still 

live  there  ;  they  have  no  child- 
ren. ) 

[J.  C.  E.] 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE  OF  BURNS. 

Communicated  by  Joseph  Train,  Esq. 

There  are  now  few  persons  in  the  land  of  the  living  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  our  national  bard,  Robert  Burns,  and  none,  perhaps,  who 
remember  so  many  anecdotes  of  him  as  Mr  John  King,  of  Newabbey,  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Mr  King  is  a  native  of  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  and, 
though  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  is  still  active  and  possesses  a  most 
retentive  memory.  He  was  a  highly  respected  and  popular  teacher  of  music 
in  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  though  his 
voice  is  now  much  failed  he  occasionally  favours  some  of  his  old  pupils  with  a 
concert,  at  which  he  sings  himself,  assisted  by  one  of  his  family. 

In  the  year  1790  Mr  King  had  a  .school  in  Sanquhar,  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  lodged  in  the  principal  inn  of  that  town,  which  Burns  was 
also  accustomed  to  frequent  as  he  passed  that  way  on  his  journey  between 
Ellisland  and  Mauchline.  It  was  here,  it  may  be  recollected,  that  he  wrote 
the  od:  commencing,  "  Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark."  The  inn  at  Sanquhar 
was  at  that  lime  kept  by  a  Mr  Wightman,  who  took  the  first  opportunity 
which  occurred  to  introduce  the  professor  of  music  to  the  Bard.  This  interview 
took  place  a  few  days  after  the  celebrated  contest  for  the  whistle  at  Friars' 
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Carse,  and  the  Poet,  by  permission  of  Mr  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  the 
conqueror  on  that  occasion,  had  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
to  his  friends  at  Mauchline  the  little  ebony  whistle  and  its  accompaniments, 
a  highly  mounted  Scandinavian  drinking  horn  of  large  dimensions.  On 
shewing  these  curious  relics  to  Mr  King,  the  Bard  remarked  that  the  whistle 
had,  according  to  traditici,  been  partly  renewed  since  it  was  won  from  the 
gigantic  Dane  at  the  court  of  James  VI.  by  Sir  Robert  Lawrie  of  Maxwelton, 
but  the  horn  had  not  undergone  any  repair  since  that  time. 

On  the  evening  of  this  interview  another  contest  for  the  whistle,  nearly 
as  obstinate  as  that  at  Friars'  Carse,  took  place  in  the  inn  at  Sanquhar 
between  the  Poet  and  several  respectable  people  of  the  town,  before  whom 
Mr  King  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  musical  talents,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  present,  and  highly  to  the  delight  of  Burns,  who  ever 
afterwards  took  a  sincere  interest  in  his  welfare. 

King's  musical  talents  ranking  above  mediocrity,  and  his  manners  being 
agreeable,  he  was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  Burns,  teacher  of  music, 
in  the  extensive  Seminary  of  Wallace  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorn- 
hill.  During  the  intervals  of  his  engagements  there  he  exercised  his  profes- 
sional abilities  in  the  surrounding  country  ;  and,  to  render  his  teaching  more 
attractive,  his  friend  Burns  frequently  supplied  him  with  new  songs  of  his  own 
composition,  to  be  sung  chiefly  on  public  nights.  Shortly  after  the  Poet  had 
removed  to  Dumfries,  King  opened  a  school  there  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  friend,  who  gave  him  the  ballad  of  "  The  Whistle,"  to  be  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  public  at  his  concerts.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  a  Mr 
Sparks,  one  of  Sutherland's  party  of  comedians,  then  performing  in  Dumfries, 
should  write  a  programme  of  the  concert,  to  be  printed  in  a  hand-bill. 
Sparks  accordingly  prepared  the  advertisement,  but,  on  referring  to  the  new 
song  of  "  The  Whistle,"  he  paid,  as  Mr  King  thought,  so  many  fulsome  com- 
pliments to  the  author  that  he  assured  him  the  Bard  would  most  certainly  be 
offended.  "Pshaw!"  replied  Sparks,  "are  you  so  ignorant  of  mankind  as 
not  to  know  that  flattery  is  the  weak  side  of  every  man,  and  that  with  poets  in 
particular,  he  "  who  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please."  The  young 
teacher,  however,  had  such  a  strong  misgiving  as  to  his  patron  being  so 
susceptible  of  flattery  as  the  comedian  had  represented  all  his  class  to  be,  that 
he  carried  tohim,  in  breathless  haste,  the  first  proof  of  the  bill,  wet  from  the 
press.  On  reading  it  over.  Burns  demanded,  in  a  somewhat  angry  tone, 
"  Did  Sparks  write  this  ?"  "He  did,"  was  the  reply;  "here  is  the  manu- 
script also,  which  I  have  brought  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  all  of  his  doing,  for  I 
was  certain  you  would  be  angry  at  his  saying  so  much  to  your  praise."  "  You 
might  have  given  yourself  very  little  trouble  about  that,"  rejoined  the  Bard,  in 
a  milder  voice,  "  I  told  you  Sparks  was  a  good  judge  of  poetry.  This  notice 
is  pretty  well,  but  short  ;  I  thought  it  would  have  been  longer  and  a  little 
more  complimentary."  This  simple  circumstance,  added  my  aged  informant, 
laid  open  to  my  view  a  secret  spring  of  the  human  mind,  of  which  I  had  at 
that  time  no  conception,  and  showed  me  more  of  human  character  than  I 
could  afterwards  glean  from  a  wider  range  of  observation. 

[We  differ,  with  reluctance,  from   the  theory  of  the  venerable  singing- 
master,  because  it  has  been  left  uncontroverted  by  the  respected  and  sagacious 
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correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  preceding 
anecdote  furnishes  but  slender  serious  materials  for  what  Allan  Cunningham, 
in  1  private  letter  to  a  friend,  calls  "  measuring  accurately  the  immense  length 
and  breadth  of  the  character  of  our  great  national  Bard."  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  like  Lord  Byron,  Burns  may  have  had  a  delight  in  mystifying  his  less 
powerful-minded  associates,  and  that  on  this  occasion  he  may  have  felt  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  astonishing  and  bewildering  his  deeply  reverential  and 
admiring  tuneful  friend  by  assuming  dispositions  which  he  did  not  possess  in 
the  degree  of  strength  indicated  by  his  professions  or  conduct.  It  is  probable 
that  his  first  impression  was  disgust  at  the  fulsome  eulogium  of  the  comedian, 
but  when  the  musician  seemed  to  divine  the  origin  of  his  wrath,  and  stated  his 
preconceived  conviction  that  the  Bard  would  be  offended,  he  then  changed  his 
tone  for  the  waggish  purpose  of  exciting  a  stare  in  the  man  of  music  at  the 
capacity  of  his  stomach  for  praise.  This  theory  appears  to  account,  as  well  as 
any  other,  for  the  sudden  change  of  his  manner  and  temper.] — Ed.,  A.  W. 

[Wm.  Hume,  Lugar.] 


MAUCHLINE.— A  Reminiscence  of  the  Poet  Burns. — Miss  Helen 
Tod,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Tod,  for  forty  years  parish  minister 
of  Mauchline,  has  left  Mauchline  and  gone  to  reside  with  a  sister  in  County 
Wicklow.  A  number  of  well-wishers  in  Mauchline  in  a  few  days  will  present 
Miss  Tod  with  an  address  and  two  paintings.  The  paintings  are  the  work  of 
Mr  Thomas  M'Call,  Mauchline.  One  of  them  gives  the  view  from  the 
Welton  Road  of  the  Manse,  where  Miss  Tod  was  born,  and  shows  part  of  the 
village.  The  other  is  a  view  of  the  Castle,  where  her  grandfather,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  lived,  and  where  the  poet  Burns  was  married,  giving  a  front  view 
of  Brownlee  House,  where  Mrs  Tod  and  the  family  lived  after  the  minister's 
death,  and  showing  the  Church  in  which  her  father  was  for  forty  years 
minister.  Miss  Helen  and  Mrs  Reid,  who  are  now  both  well  advanced  in 
years,  are  the  only  survivors  of  the  Tod  family,  and  also  the  only  surviving 
connections  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Burns.  —  Glass^ozo 
Herald,  29th  June,  1889. 

[W.  Innes  Addison.] 


The  Poet  Burns  and  Gavin  Hamilton. — In  regard  to  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  ZT^ra/af  regarding  the  presentation  to  Miss  Helen  Tod, 
we  are  informed  that  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs  Patrick  Reid,  are  not  "  the  only 
surviving  connections  "  of  Burns's  friend,  Gavin  Hamilton.  Miss  Hamilton 
and  her  sister,  Mrs  Adair,  wife  of  Lieut.  -Col.  Adair,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr 
Hamilton  of  Beechgrove,  Mauchline,  and  at  present  residing  in  France,  are 
first  cousins  of  Miss  Tod,  and  related  in  the  same  degree  as  she  is  to  Gavin 
Hamilton.  Lieut. -Col.  Adair  is  directly  descended  from  the  Dr  Adair  who 
travelled  with  the  poet  in  the  Vale  of  Devon  ;  and  at  Harvieston  Dr  iVdair 
met  his  future  wife.  Miss  Hamilton,  the  subject  of  Burns's  song,  "  The  Fairest 
Maid  on  Devon  Banks. — Glasgow  Herald,  ist  July,  1889. 

[W.  Innes  Addison.] 

17 
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COPY    OF   LETTER 

From  James   Montgomerif,,    Poet,  to  Allan  Cunninc-iiam,  of  daie 
July  28th,  1828  ("-Bums  Chronicle"  vol.  iv.  (1895),  p.  131). 

ROBERT     BURNS. 
In  the  year  1821  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  tray  were  presented 
to  the  widow  of  Robert  Burns  by  a  few  Scots  resident  in  Sheffield,  with  the 
following  inscription  engraved  on  one  of  the  articles  :  — 

"  He  pass'd  through  life's  tempestuous  night, 
A  brilliant,  trembling,  northern  light  : 
Through  years  to  come,  he  shines  from  far, 
A  fix'd,  unsetting  polar  Star."  J-    M. 

...   I  am  going  from  liome  for  several  weeks  :   you  need  not  therefore 
send  proofs. 

Sheffield,  /uly  28,  1828. 
Mr  Cunningham, 

Dear  Sir,— The  foregoing  small  pieces  are  the  best  contributions  that 
I  can  send  to  your  intended  Annual.  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid  your  letter, 
and  cannot  recollect  particularly  what  you  said  concerning  the  kind  of 
articles  which  you  wanted,  and  I  am  so  poor  at  present  as  to  have  no  variety, 
otherwise  I  would  have  sent  something  more  in  the  popular  or  the  fashionable 
style,  though  little  exercised  and  less  skilful  in  either.  Your  letters  are, 
indeed,  unfortunate.  Mr  Ritchie  (so  I  understood  his  name),  from  Edinburgh, 
called  upon  me  a  few  evenings  ago,  with  your  compliments,  but  he  had  left 
the  written  form  of  them  on  the  road.  He  found  me  in  such  a  state  of  trouble, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  that  in  the  agitation  of  my  mind  I  could  scarcely 
speak  to  him,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  show 
him  that  civility  which  I  otherwise  would  gladly  have  done.  When  he  was 
gone  I  felt  that  I  must  have  appeared  to  have  behaved  rudely  to  him,  and 
most  probably  I  did,  though  I  intended  nothing  less.  However,  if  I  did  thus 
give  offence  to  a  stranger  who  wished  to  show  me  respect,  and  to  whom 
I  owed  some  measure  even  of  kindness  on  that  account,. my  disordered  nerves, 
when  he  was  gone,  inflicted  a  punishment  upon  me  which  would  appease  more 
vindictive  feelings  than  I  can  imagine  he  entertained.  It  was  very  late  in  the 
evening  when  he  called.  Pray  make  my  peace  with  him.— I  am,  truly,  your 
friend,  J-  Montgomery. 

P.S. — I  have  forgotten  your  address,  and  even  Mr  Chantrey's,  but  I  hope 
this  will  find  you  by  the  light  of  his  name. 

/'..S'.^Pray  reject  or  accept  these  or  any  of  them  without  personal  regard 
to  the  author. 


ADDRESS. 
Mr  Allan  Cunningham, 

At  J.   L.  Chantrey's,   Esq., 
Sculptor, 
(Near  Pimlico)        '  London. 

July  28th. 

[D.  Sneddon.] 
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RELICS  OF  BURNS. 

There  are  few  private  collections  of  Burns  relics  in  Dumfries  or  out  of  it 
that  can  equal  the  Poet's  Museum — there  is  no  other,  word  for  it — which  Mr 
John  Thomson  has  gradually  got  together  at  the  "Hole  i'  the  Wa' "  Inn, 
High  Street,  Dumfries,  and  he  has  just  added  several  very  interesting  and 
costly  articles  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  National  Bard.  There  is, 
first,  Burns's  sword-stick,  which  Mr  Thomson  paid  a  pretty  sweet  figure  for. 
This  stick  was  presented,  as  described  in  the  warranty,  by  the  poet  to  his 
intimate  friend,  John  Richmond,  with  whom  he  had  shared  an  attic  in  the 
Lavvnmarket  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of 
1888,  as  also  at  the  Burns  Centenary  Exhibition  in  1896,  and  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  in  1901.  The  stic'c  is  a  responsible-looking  article  covered  with 
leather,  which,  being  spirally  wound  round  the  wood,  gives  it  a  quaint  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  long,  heavy  shod,  and  a  brass  ferrule  at  the  junction  of  hilt 
and  scabbard.  The  blade,  which  is  the  full  length  of  the  sheath,  is  of  the  old- 
style  bayonet  pattern,  three-cornered  and  triple  grooved,  and  tapering  to  a 
point,  a  dangerous  enough  article  for  thrusting  with. 

Another  relic  is  an  Excise  return  for  Maxwelltown,  signed  and  examined 
by  Robert  Burns  while  acting  as  supervisor.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
similar  document  to  this  one  is  to  be  found.  On  the  one  side  it  is  "  backed" 
with  the  description — "Excise,  88th  year,  1794-95 — Dumfries  and  District 
Collection — Bridgend  Division,  4th  round  voucher,  including  24th  November 
and  4th  June,  1795,  signed  by  John  Mitchell,  collector  ;  Robert  Burns,  acting 
supervisor ;  and  Will.  Fenn,  officer."  The  document  proper  on  the  other 
side  shows  the  quantity  of  ale  brewed,  wich  the  names  of  the  traders  in  Max- 
welltown, who,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  were  ; — Eliza  Smith,  Thomas  Short- 
ridge,  George  M'Kuae,  Mary  Clark,  John  Marshall,  James  Gray,  Eliza  M. 
Kerr,  and  Andrew  Ogilvie. 

A  very  interesting  little  item  is  a  part  of  the  Masons'  apron  of  Burns,  the 
cherished  property  of  his  Mother  Lodge,  Tarbolton.  -For  the  preservation  of 
the  apron  it  was  framed  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  edges  were  trimmed  to  make 
it  look  as  well  as  possible,  and  a  piece  so  cut  off  was  presented  to  a  brother 
Mason,  wlio  handed  it  to  Mr  Thomson. — Dutiifries  Cou?-ie>-  and  Herald. 


A    FAMOUS    BURNS    PORTRAIT. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  (remarks  the  St.  James's  Gazette)  that  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  who  possesses  Skirving's  celebrated  crayon  portrait  of 
Robert  Burns — unquestionably  the  best  likeness,  showing  the  peasant  as  well 
as  the  poet —makes  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  bequeath  it  to  tlie  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Above  all  he  is  determined  that  it  shall  not  become  the 
prey  of  American  relic-hunters  and  cross  the  Atlantic,  where  so  many 
mementoes  of  the  Poet  have  already  gone.  For  this  famous  portrait  Sir 
Theodore  cherishes  an  almost  reverential  affection,  and  he  never  makes  any 
considerable  journey  without  taking  it,  securely  packed,  among  his  personal 
belongings. — Aberdeen  Evening  Express. 
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BURNS'S  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

The  sale  on  Saturday,  December  loth,  in  the  Messrs  Sotheby's  Rooms, 
London,  of  the  Family  Bible  of  Burns,  for  the  sum  of  ;i{'i56o,  provides  a 
record  in  regard  to  Burns  books  and  manuscripts.  Hitherto  the  highest  price 
brought  by  any  of  these  is  the  ^looo  paid  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Burns 
Cottage  at  AUoway  for  the  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the  poems 
owned  by  Mr  Veitch,  of  Paisley.  The  ^1560  of  Saturday  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  value  of  rare  Burns  books  and  manuscripts— since 
the  Family  Bible  is  in  a  sense  a  Burns  manuscript,  and  a  manuscript  of  the  most 
intimate  and  interesting  character— is  still  increasing.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  turn  to  the  record  of  prices  which  Burns  MSS.  and  books  have 
made  at  auction.  The  market  value  of  a  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  is 
proverbial,  and  is  classified  in  the  category  of  a  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  a 
Mazarin  Bible,  and  a  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  auction  record  stands  not 
far  from  the  ^looo  stage.  In  June  last  the  MSS.  of  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night "  brought  in  ^500,  while  a  year  ago  five  volumes  of  the  "Scottish 
Musical  Museum  "  were  contended  for  by  Mr  W.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  up  to 
;i{^6io,  but  Mr  Quaritch  acquired  them.  As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that 
Burns's  Bible  has  been  acquired  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Monument  at  AUoway 
from  Mr  Ouarilch. 


CREECH  MEMORIAL. 

The  monument  in  the  historic  churchyard  of  Newbattle  to  William  Creech  is 
now  almost  obliterated,  and  some  memorial  is  deserved  by  the  man  who  did 
most  of  all  to  give  our  great  national  poet  a  good  start  in  life.  Creech's 
father  was  minister  of  Newbattle,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans.  His  son— born  in  the  manse  and  educated  in  Dalkeith  along 
with  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  under  the  famous  Barclay— after  many  struggles, 
became  the  greatest  of  Edinburgh  publishers,  and,  when  all  others  failed, 
took  Burns  by  the  hand  and  published  his  songs  and  poems  for 
him.  Burns  frankly  acknowledged  him  as  his  best  friend  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  often  refers  to  him  in  poems,  songs,  and  letters.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  restore  the  monument  to  father  and 
son  in  Newbattle  Churchyard,  and  also  to  place  a  Brass  in  the  church 
where  the  father  of  Burns's  patron  ministered  from  1739  until  1745,  to  com- 
memorate one  who  assisted  in  helping  on  the  ploughman-bard  of  Scotland. 

The  inscription— all  that  remains  of  it— on  the  fragment  of  the  Rev. 
William  Creech's  monument  is  :—"  M.  S.  D.  Gulielmi  Creech  ecclesise  apud 
Newbattle  fidelissimi— pietate,  prudentia,  ma— hominem  or—" 

Above  this  fragment,  built  into  the  south  wall,  is  an  ornament  and  an 
open  Bible  on  which  is  clearly  inscribed  the  text  Job  xix.  25. 

What  remains  of  the  inscription  to  the  father  probably  means-  "  To  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Creech,  the  most  faithful  minister  of  Newbattle,  a  man  of  piety, 
prudence,  and  worth." 

The  son— Burns's  publisher— is  buried  in  Old  Greyfriars'  Churchyard  in 
Edinburgh,  and  a  gorgeous  monument   erected  by  the  city  in  honour  of  one 
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who  was  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments  and  provosts  can  still  be  traced,  though, 
like  all  the  monuments  in  that  historic  graveyard,  rapidly  rotting  to  decay. 
The  memorial  to  father  and  son  in  Newbattle  has  been  too  long  delayed,  and 
its  erection  now  will  remove  a  long-standing  reproach. 

Subscriptions  are  being  quietly  received  from  Creech's  relatives,  other 
people  interested,  and  from  Burns  Clubs,  &c.,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Brass  will 
be  erected  by  Burns's  birthday.  A  public  opportunity  will  then  be  given  to 
all  to  contribute  a  mite  to  clear  any  balance  that  may  then  remain.  —  Dalkeith 
Advertiser,  Jan.,  1903. 


A     RELATIVE     OF     BURNS. 

Unpublished  Verses  of  the  Poet. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  to  know  that  they  have 
among  them  a  relative  of  Burns  in  the  person  of  Mrs  Low,  Western  Road, 
Woodside.  The  interesting  lady  is  in  her  74th  year,  and  is  a  grandchild  of 
a  cousin  of  the  poet's  mother^Agnes  Broun  or  Brown.  Her  own  name  is 
Agnes,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  she  bears  the  name  of  the  Poet's 
mother,  she  wears  in  her  features  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Poet 
himself,  and  also  to  his  youngest  sister,  Isobel,  both  of  whom  took  strongly 
after  their  mother  in  character.  Mrs  Low's  mother  (Betty  Walker)  went  as  a 
girl  of  nine  to  live  at  Dumfries  with  the  Burns  family,  and  had  many  lively  re- 
collections of  the  Poet.  The  illness  of  her  sister  called  her  back  to  her  home 
in  Stonehaven  for  a  time,  but  she  returned  to  Dumfries  to  live  with  the  widow 
of  Burns.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  her  and  her  mother,  Mary  Brown 
or  Walker,  we  have  links  connecting  Burns  with  Kincardineshire  on  his 
mother's  side.     The  links  on  his  father's  side  are  well  known. 

After  Betty  returned  from  her  service  with  the  Poet's  widow,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  Auchinblae  Parish  Church.  She  got  into  service  with 
an  Aberdeen  family — that  of  Mr  Garden,  advocate,  Belmont  Street.  The 
family  used  to  spend  their  summer  holidays  at  West  Braco  Park,  Fraser- 
burgh, and  there  Betty  met  with  a  sweetheart,  Alexander  Watt,  shoemaker, 
to  whom  .she  was  married  at  Stonehaven  in  1819  by  Rev.  Mr  Thomson, 
Fetteresso.  She  then  went  to  live  at  Rosehearty,  and  there  Agnes  Watt  (Mrs 
Low)  was  born.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  at  her  daughter's  solicita- 
tion she  came  to  live  in  Aberdeen,  and  occupied  a  house  m  Skene  Street,  near 
the  foot  of  Summer  Street,  which  was  demolished  when  Rosemount  Viaduct 
was  constructed.  There  she  lived  till  she  died.  Had  any  Burns  lover  known 
of  her,  he  would  have  got  great  entertainment  from  her  talk  about  the  Poet, 
and  probably  would  have  heard  of  incidents  in  his  life  and  stories  about  him 
now  irrecoverable. 

One  of  the  curiosities  in  the  Poet's  hou.se  was  an  hour-glass  which  he 
brought  from  Edinburgh.  Betty  was  so  fond  of  handling  it  and  watching 
the  fluent  sand  rush  through  the  glass  that  Burns  gave  it  to  her.  She  kept 
it  carefully,  and  now  Mrs  Low  retains  it  as  an  heirloom.  Her  children  knew 
it  as  Burns's  spy  glass,  and  used  to  be  put  to  bed  with  it  as  an  eye-charmer. 
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Another  relic  which  Mrs  Low  has  preserved  is  a  lace  cap  sown  by  Isobel 
Burns.  This  was  quite  accidentally  got  the  other  day  by  Mrs  Low  carefully 
stowed  away  in  an  old  teapot.  She  had  pleaded  with  her  mother  for  the  use 
of  the  cap  in  the  christening  of  her  own  bairns,  but  her  request  was  treated  as 
a  profanity.  The  cap  shows  very  dainty  hand  sewing.  Thsre  were  other  keep- 
sakes, but  after  her  mother's  death  Mrs  Low  disposed  of  them,  deeming  them  of 
no  value  or  interest  to  anyone.  There  were  letters  from  the  Poet  to  her  mother 
and  others,  a  Bible  presented  by  Mrs  Burns  to  her  mother  when  she  was  married, 
and  a  volume  of  Burns's  poems,  also  presented  to  her  mother  by  Mrs  Burns. 
The  Bible  was  sold  at  a  removal  time  among  a  lot  of  other  spare  books  ;  the 
letters  were  burnt ;  and  the  volume  of  poems  sent,  according  to  her  mother's 
instructions,  to  a  younger  sister  in  Australia. 

The  most  valuable  memorials  of  the  Poet  that  came  l)y  her  in  a  traditional 
way  are  two  fragments  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  gatherers  of  Burns 
matter.  The  finding  of  these  by  oral  tradition  through  one  of  the  third 
generation  from  Burns  is  a  fortunate  thing 

Mrs  Low's  story  regarding  the  following  fragment  is  this  .• — "  On  the 
death  of  her  mother's  sister,  Agnes  Walker  or  Shirras,  Burns  wrote  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  Betty.  In  the  letter  were  two  pressed  violets — one  of  purple, 
the  other  of  golden  hue.  The  letter,  as  usual  with  the  letters  of  Burns  to 
Betty,  wound  up  with  a  verselet.      On  this  occasion  the  lines  were  these  :  — 

"  Go,  little  flower  ;  go,  bid  thy  name  impart 

Each  hope,  each  wish,  each  beating  of  my  heart  : 
Go,  soothe  her  sorrows,  bid  all  anguish  cease. 
Go,  be  the  bearer  of  thyself — heart's  ease." 

In  another  letter,  wh<;rein  was  some  story  aljout  a  ring  which   Mrs  Low  has 
forgotten,  there  were  these  lines  : — 

"  She  asked  why  wedding  rings  are  made  of  gold  ; 
I  ventured  thus  to  instruct  her  ; 
Why,  madam,  love  and  lightning  are  the  same. 
On  earth  they  glance,  from  heaven  they  came. 
Love  is  the  soul's  electric  flame, 
And  gold  its  best  conductor." 

— Aberdeen  Weekly  foumal. 

[We  give  the  discoveries  for  what  they  are  worth. — Ed. J 


RELICS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Some  interesting  relics  of  Robert  Burns  have  recently  changed  ownership 
in  Aberdeen.  They  include  two  old  chairs,  a  sand-glass,  a  flint,  Jean 
Armour's  tea-caddy,  Isobel  Burns's  Bible,  and  a  china  teapot. 
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The  chairs  are  part  of  a  second-hand  set  of  four  which  were  purchased  by 
Burns  about  1784,  when  he  was  in  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  in  the  parish  of 
Mauchline.  They  were  also  at  EHisland  and  Dumfries.  They  are  of  hard 
wood,  with  hand-carved  backs,  and  although  bearing  unmistakaljle  signs  of 
age,  are  both  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  sand-glass  was  bought  by  the  Poet  in  Edinburgh  and  given  l)y  him 
to  a  relative  who  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  Burns's  family  in  Dumfries. 
In  presenting  the  sand-glass,  Burns  said — "  Keep  this,  Betty,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  me  ;  it  will  come  handy  for  boiling  the  eggs  when  ye  get  a  man." 
From  its  somewhat  rude  workmanship,  the  sand-glass  appears  to  have  been 
hand-made. 

The  flint  is  the  identical  piece  of  stone  with  which  Burns  ignited  his 
match-paper  when  lighting  his  pipe.  In  his  time,  and  for  long  after,  a  "  flint 
and  fleerish  "  took  the  place  of  matches. 

The  tea-caddy,  which  belonged  to  Jean  Armour,  has  a  double  interest 
attaching  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  was  bought  by  the  Poet  and  presented  to 
"  Bonnie:  Jean,"  who,  several  years  after  the  Poet's  death  gave  it  as  a  marriage 
present  to  a  near  relative.  It  is  of  antique  design,  with  some  hand-painted 
ornamentation  in  front. 

The  Bible,  which  belonged  to  Isobel  Burns,  the  poet's  sister,  is  well 
bound  and  quite  complete,  bearing  that  it  was  "  Printed  in  Cambridge  in 
1769." 

The  old  china  teapot  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  raised  blue  flowers 
of  the  shamrock,  rose,  and  thistle.  From  this  teapot  Burns  received  his  tea 
when  he  visited  his  relatives  in  Stonehaven  during  his  northern  tour  in  1787. 

The  undoubted  genuineness  of  these  relics  of  Robert  Burns  adds  much  to 
their  value  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  They  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr  Farquhar,  152  Great  Western  Road.  —  Aberdeen  iJaily  Journal,  13th 
January,  1904. 

[Robert  Anderson.] 


TAM  O'  SHANTER'S  BARBER.— It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to 
learn  that  a  person  is  alive  and  resident  in  Carrick  who  was  for  several  years 
a  servant  of  the  veritable  Tam  o'  Shanter,  and  shaved  him  weekly.  The 
person  referred  to  is  a  female  ;  and  she  holds  a  promissory  note  under 
"  Tam's  "  hand  for  £"]  6s,  the  balance  of  wages  due  to  her  when  she  left  his 
service.     She  gives  "  Tam  "  a  good  character. — Ayr  Advertiser. 


MARRIED, 


BURNS— NIVEN.— At  the  Shean,  Paisley,  on  the  I5lh  inst.,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Fyfe  Burns,  minister  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Paisley,  Thomas  Burns, 
L.R.C.P.,   L.R.C.S.,    Ed.,    son    of  A.   J.    Burns,    Esq.,    Mount   Oliphant, 
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Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  and  great-grand-nephew  of  the  poet  Burns,  to 
Elizabeth  Josephine  M'Laren,  elder  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Malcolm  M'Laren, 
Johnstone,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Niven,  minister  of  the  North  Parish, 
Paisley. — At  home.  The  Shean,  on  Thursday,  after  8th  August.  —  Glasgozv 
Herald,  17th  July,    1889. 

[W.   Innes  Addison.] 


THOMAS  EVERITT.— At  Came  Church,  County  Wexford,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Foley,  Matthew  Thomas,  of  Martinstown,  Killinick, 
County  Wexford,  elder  son  of  the  late  William  Thomas  of  Cold  Blow,  County 
Wexford,  to  Martha  Burns  (Patty),  only  daughter  of  the  late  Bartholomew 
Jones  Everett,  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Madras  Establishment,  H.E.I.C.S., 
and  great-grand-daughter  (lineal  descendant)  of  the  poet  Burns. — Glasgow 
Herald,  21st  May,  1889. 

[W.  Innes  Addison.] 


MOTTO— ''  A  MANS  A  MAN  FOR  A'   THAT." 

The  Burns  Federation, 


INSTITUTED     1885. 


Hon.  President— The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  K.T. 


OFFICE-BEARERS. 

Pi-esident — Hon.  Sheriff  Mackay,  J.P.,  Kihnarnock. 
Vire- Presidents — Sir  James  Sivewright,  K.C.  M.G. 

Wm.  Wallace,  LL.  D,  ,  36  Lilybank  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

Dr  Wm.  Findlay,  19  Westercraigs,  Dennistoun. 

David  Murray,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Grammar  School,  Kilmarnock. 

James  M'Culloch,  27  Rose  Street,  Garnethill,  Glasgow. 

J.  B.  MoRisoN,  Burns  Club,  36  Nicholson  Street,  Greenock. 

Robert  Ford,  142  Ingleby  Drive,  Dennistoun. 

J.  Thomson  Findlay,  Findlayson  House,  Kilbowie  Road,  Clydebank. 

Thomas  Brown,  Maryfield,  Lowwaters,  Hamilton. 

J.  S.  Jamieson,  344  Dumbarton  Road,  Partick. 

Hugh  Alexander,  J. P.,  Eastfield  House,  Rutherglen. 

J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  139  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  M'Callum,  Thornliebank. 

T.  B.  Morris,  Town  Clerk,  Stirling. 

Hon.  Secretary — Captain  D.  Sneddon,  J. P.,  Kilmarnock. 
Assistant  Secretary — Thos.  Amos,  M.A.,  Kilmarnock. 
Hon.  Treasurer — Joseph  Brockie,  J. P.,  Royal  Bank,  Kilmarnock. 
Editor,  "  Burns  Chronicle" — D.  M'Naught,  J. P.,  Benrig,  Kilmaurs. 
Audttors-GKOiLGK  Dunlop,  J. P.,  Kilmarnock. 

David  Murray,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Kilmarnock. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  The  Federation  shall  consist  of  an  Hon.  President,  Executive  Council, 
and  the  affiliated  members  of  each  Club. 
II.  The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Editor  of  Annual  Burns  Chronicle, 
and  two  Auditors — all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  and  be  eligible 
for  re-election  —also  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of 
each  affiliated  Club,  and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  as  Burnsites 
nominated  by  the  Executive. 
III.  All  Past  Presidents  of  the  Federation  shall  ex  officio  be  members  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  FEDERATION. 

1.  To  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  bond  of  fellowship  existing  amongst  the 

members  of  Burns  CluVjs  and  kindred  societies  by  universal  affiliation. 

2.  To  superintend  the  publication  of  works  relating  to  Burns. 

3.  To  acquire  a  fund  for  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  Holograph  Manu- 

scripts and  other  Relics  connected  with  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Poet, 
and  for  other  purposes  of  a  like  nature,  as  the  Executive  Council  may 
determine. 

RULES. 

I.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Federation  shall  be  at  Kilmarnock,  the  town  in 
which  the  Federation  was  inaugurated  and  carried  to  a  practical  issue, 
and  which  centains  the  only  properly  organised  Burns  Library  and 
Museum  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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2.  Properly  organised   Burns   Clubs,    St.    Andrew's  Societies,    and   kindred 

Associations  may  be  admitted  to  the  Federation  by  application  in  writing 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  enclosing  copy  of  Constitution  and  Rules. 

3.  The   Registration  Fee  is   2 is,   on   receipt    of  which    the    Diploma    of  the 

Federation  shall  be  issued,  after  being  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
President  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

4.  Members  of  every  Burns  Club  or  Kindred  Association  registered  by  the 

Federation  shall  l^e  entitled  to  receive  a  pocket  P>iploma  on  payment  of 
IS.     (  These  payments  are  final — not  annual.) 

5.  The  Funds  of  the  Federation  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council  for 

the  purposes  before-mentioned. 

6.  A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  held  annually  during  the 

Summer  or  Autumn  months  at  such  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Office-Bearers,  when  reports  on  the  year's  transactions  shall  he  submitted 
hy  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Office-ljearers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

7.  A    meeting   of  the   Office-bearers  shall  take  place  some  time  before  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  same. 

8.  That  each  Federated  Club  shall  subscribe  los  6d  per  annum  towards  the 

fund  for  the  publication  of  the  Burns  Chronicle. 

9.  Notice  of  any  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Constitution  or  Rules  of  the 

Federation,  to  be  considered  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  must  be  sent  in 
writing  to  the  Hon,  Secretary  not  later  than  the  31st  March. 

BEN  E  FITS. 

1.  Registered   Clubs  are   supplied  free  with  copies  of  newspapers  containing 

accounts  of  meetings,  demonstrations,  &c. ,  organised,  conducted,  or 
attended  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  F'ederation,  and  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Kilmarnock  Burns  Club. 

2.  Exchange  of  fraternal  greetings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Poet's  natal  day. 

3.  Members  of  Registered  Clubs  who  have  provided  themselves  with  pocket 

diplomas,  are  entitled  to  attend  meetings  of  all  Clubs  on  the  Roll  of  the 
Federation,  they  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  visited,  but  having 
no  voice  in  its  management  unless  admitted  a  member  according  to 
local  form. 

4.  Memliers  are  entitled  to  l)e   supplied,    through    the   Secretaries   of  their 

respective  Clubs,  with  copies  of  all  works  published  by  the  Federation,  at 
a  discount  of  33^  per  cent. 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  FEDERATION. 
BuRNs's  Holograph  Manuscrii'Ts  in  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum, 

with  Notes 
BuRN.s's  Chronicle  and   Club  Dtrectory 
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Secretary.     Increased  prices  are  charged  when  the  vols,  are  out  of  print. 


INUTES    OF  THE    ANNUAL    MEETING 

OF   THE 

BURNS    FEDERATION. 


Golden  Lion  Hotel, 
STIRLING,  jrd  September,  igo^. 

The  Annual  Meeting  uf  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Burns  Federation 
was  held  here  to-day  at  11.15  ^■'^'  The  following  Delegates  from  Federated 
Clubs  were  present  :  — 

No.  o,  Kilmarnock. — Ex-Provost  M'Kay,  J. P.  (presiding)  ;  Capt.  D. 
Sneddon,  J.  P.  ;  D.  M 'Naught,  J.  P.  ;  T.  Amos,  M.A.  ;  D.  Murray,  M.A., 
B.Sc,  and  A.  Mackay. 

No.  9,  Glasgow  Royalty. — ^James  M'Culloch  and  James  Hamilton. 

No.  14,  Dundee.— C.  Wood  and  H.  Ross. 

No.  21,  Greenock. — A.  Kerr  Bruce,  Hugh  Ritchie,  Murdo  Galbraith, 
James  Buchanan,  Alex.  Ramsay,  W.  B.  Foster,  T.  P.  M'Callum,  and  W.  B. 
Ingram. 

No.  36,  Glasgow  Rosebery. — A.  Pollock,  George  Armour,  P.  Smith,  and 
Wm.  Allan. 

No.  37,  Dollar. — James  Begg. 

No.  50,  Stirling. — Councillor  Ridley  Sandeman,  Mr  Craig,  and  Alex. 
Love. 

No.  57,  Thornliebank. — A.  M'Callum,  M.  Jamieson,  and  Wm.  Jamieson. 

No.  59,  Gourock  Jolly  Beggars.  — ^James  Adam. 

No.  66,  Crossgates. — Messrs  Dall  and  Ness. 

No.  67,  Glasgow  Carlton. — ^James  Ballantine  and  John  Anderson. 

No.  68,  Glasgow  Sandyford. — Ex-Bailie  Mayberry,  J. P.,  and  D.  C. 
Wardrop. 

No.  83,  Glasgow  Co-operative — ^J.  Jeffrey  Hunter. 

No.  89,  Sunderland.— W.  H.  Turner. 

No.  100,  Hamilton  Mossgiel.--T.  Brown. 

No.  105,  Rutherglen  Cronies.— A.  C.  Alston  and  R.  M'Luckie. 

No.  113,  Vale  of  Leven  Glencairn. — A.  Campbell  and  John  M'Pherson. 

No.  115,  Kippen  and  District. — Thomas  Syme,  Sam.  Thomson,  and 
Alex.  Davidson. 

No.  116,  Greenloaning — Messrs  Sands  and  T.  Stewart. 

No.  119,  Bonhill— Thomas  Cornock. 
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No.  124,  Edinburgh  Ninety. — Adam  M.  Mackay. 
No.  126,  Falkirk— R.  11.  Lochhead  and  H.  B.  Watson. 
No.  128,  Cowdenbeath  Glencairn. — Thos.  Ferguson. 

No.  132,  Riccarton  Kirkstyle. — Wm.  Lumsden,  John  Alexander,  and 
Thos.  Brown. 

No.  134,  Duntocher  Heron. — ^J.  M.  Somerville. 

No.  136,  Hamilton  Royal  Oak.  —James  Shepherd  and  Andrew  Orr. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  intimated  from  Bailie  M.  Robertson,  No.  o ; 
Dr  Wm.  Findlay,  No.  o,  Kilmarnock  ;  James  Webster ;  J.  Thomson  Findlay, 
V.P.,  Clydebank  ;  Mr  M'Killican,  No.  i,  London;  Duncan  Carswell,  No.  2, 
Alexandria;  J.  Hunter  Hamilton,  No.  35,  Dairy;  D.  B.  Morris,  V.P., 
No.  50.  Stirling  ;  R.  H.  Swindlehurst,  No.  95,  Bolton  ;  Wm.  Wilson,  No.  121, 
Hamilton  ;  and  Fred.  Johnston,  No.  126,  Falkirk. 

The  Minutes  of  last  General  Meeting,  and  of  the  Committee  Meetings 
held  during  the  year,  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Mr  David  Murray,  M.A. ,  B.Sc,  expressed  the  great  loss  whicli  the 
Federation  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr  William  Freeland.  In  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  and  generous  tribute  to  his  memory,  Mr  Murray  said 
that  all  who  were  interested  in  Scottish  literature  thoroughly  believed  that  the 
dream  of  that  able  old  poet  and  journalist  would  in  years  to  come  be  realised 
in  a  Way  which  would  do  honour,  not  only  to  the  Burns  Federation,  but  to 
the  whole  of  their  beloved  country.  In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr  Murray 
thought  that  they  should  put  on  record  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Freeland,  and  he  begged  to  formally  move  accordingly. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  approved,  and  it  was  agreed  that  an  excerpt 
be  sent  to  the  deceased  gentleman's  family. 

Capt.  Sneddon,  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Brockie,  read  the  Treasurer's  state- 
ment. During  the  past  year  seven  new  clubj  had  joined  the  Federation,  and 
85  federated  members  had  been  enrolled.  Two  clubs  had  subscribed  one 
guinea,  and  forty-four  had  sent  half-a-guinea  to  the  Cht-onicle  publishing  fund. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  ;^5i  6s  4d,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture to  £,2.^  i6s  3d.  The  funds  on  hand  now  amount  to  ;^i8o  3s  2d,  showing 
an  increase  ol  £2\  los  id  during  the  past  year. 

The  statement  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  urged  that  the  half-guinea  subscription  should  be  continued, 
and  this  was  cordially  agreed  to  by  the  Meeting. 

Mr  M 'Naught,  Editor  of  Ihe  Burns  Chronicle,  reported  that  the  whole 
issue  had  again  been  sold  out.  The  sum  voted  by  the  Council  had  been 
productive  of  excellent  results,  and  he  had  now  articles  offered  to  him  instead 
of  having  to  beg  for  them  from  his  friends.  He  said  that  the  Club  Directory 
was  still  faulty  owing  to  Secretaries  neglecting  to  forward  lists  of  officials  at 
the  proper  time. 

In  the  course  of  a  criticism  on  the  contents  of  the  Burns  Chronicle,  Mr 
Kerr  Bruce,  Greenock,  said  that  he  thought  the  publication  would  appeal 
more  to  Burns  Clubs  if  more  information  were  given  about  what  Burns  Clubs 
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were  doing  all    over  the  world.     He  suggested    that   the   space  devoted  to 
"  Club  Notes  "  should  be  extended  and  their  scope  widened. 

Mr  Pollock,  Glasgow  Rosebery  Club,  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  errors 
in  the  Directory  were  owing  to  Club  Secretaries.  Although  the  Secretary 
of  his  Club  had  sent  a  syllabus  in  good  time,  the  names  of  the  previous  year's 
office-bearers  had  appeared  for  this  year. 

Mr  Turner,  Sunderland,  said  that  they  were  delighted  with  the  Chronicle 
across  the  Border.  The  Secretary  of  the  Sunderland  Club  had  annually  sent 
notes  of  their  year's  work,  and  these  had  always  been  printed. 

Mr  Ballantine,  Glasgow,  suggested  that  a  representative  should  be  chosen 
for  each  of  the  large  towns,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep  the  Editor 
up-to-date  in  Club  matters. 

The  discussion  was  also  taken  part  in  by  Messrs  Wardrop,  Jeffrey  Hunter, 
and  M'Callum,  each  of  whom  sympathised  with  the  compiler  of  the  Directory 
in  his  difficulty  to  get  information  from  Club  Secretaries. 

In  reply,  Captain  Sneddon  said  he  was  delighted  to  see  such  life  in  the 
Federation.  Every  year  circulars  were  addressed  to  secretaries  of  each 
federated  club  asking  for  a  list  of  their  office-bearers  and  other  information  of 
interest  regarding  the  club,  and  they  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  few 
replies  were  sent  in.  Club  secretaries  should  not  try  to  cover  their  laziness  by 
sending  a  syllabus  instead  of  filling  up  the  printed  circular.  The  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  Directory  were  owing  solely  to  the  indifference  of  club 
secretaries.  They  could  not  strike  oft  the  roll  clubs  which  had  not  sent  lists 
for  years,  as  some  suggested.  The  clubs  were  numbered  consecutively,  and 
once  on  the  roll  they  remained  there  for  ever. 

In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  strongly  urged  the  delegates  to  see  that  the 
meeting  for  the  election  of  office-bearers  was  held  in  time  for  the  list  of  new 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  being  published  early  in  December. 

The  Chairman  said  that  personally  he  would  not  like  to  see  the  Chronicle 
become  a  mutual  admiration  magazine  for  the  recording  of  anniversary 
speeches  at  Burns  Club  meetings.  The  literary  matter  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  keep  the  Chronicle  alive.  He  hoped  that  its  present  high  character 
would  be  maintained. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  on  the  progress  of  the  Federation,  Capt. 
Sneddon  said  that  the  office-bearers  were  much  gratified  with  the  support 
given  to  the  Chronicle  Fund.  If  every  Club  sent  in  a  subscription  he  hoped 
the  Federation  might  be  able  to  supply  a  number  of  copies,  say  lo  or  12,  free 
of  charge  to  each  Club.  He  considered  Hallowe'en  a  good  time  to  hold  a 
club's  annual  business  meeting.  In  regard  to  the  Burns  Lectureship,  he  said 
that  many  were  driving  that  subject  on  too  fast,  and  he  had  the  same  report  to 
make  this  year  as  last  regarding  help  from  the  Carnegie  Trust.  These  gentle- 
men said  that  the  matter  was  not  pressing,  and  ai  present  they  had  their  hands 
full.  They,  however,  said  that  the  scheme  seemed  to  be  one  which  might 
possibly  come  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Trust.  What  he  would  now 
advise  was  to  get  their  own  Clubs  to  say  what  they  were  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  the  scheme.     He  proposed   that   the  Federation    should  give  ;^ioo  as  a 
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send-off.  Bridgeton  and  Kilmarnock  Clubs  have  already  promised  large  sums. 
Another  and  stronger  circular  calling  for  help  in  this  matter  should  be  sent  to 
Club  secretaries. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  when  they  learned  what  the  Clubs  were 
prepared  to  do  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  appeal  to  the  general 
public.     This  course  was  unanimously  approved. 


ELECTION     OF     OFFICE-BEARERS. 

Mr  A.  M'Callum  moved  the  re-election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  other  office-bearers.      Mr  Pollock  seconded  the  motion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Pollock,  Glasgow  Rosebery  Club,  the  following 
resolution  was  cordially  agreed  to  : — "  The  Federation  earnestly  recommends 
all  Clubs  to  organise  annually  children's  competitions  in  singing  and  reciting 
the  works  of  Burns  and  other  Scottish  Poets  as  the  best  means  of  preserving 
and  encouraging  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scots  Doric  and  Literature." 

Ex-Bailie  Mayberry,  J.  P.,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Capt.  Sneddon,  Mr 
M'Naught,  and  Mr  Amos  for  their  services  to  the  Federation. 

The  place  and  time  for  next  year's  Meeting  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Office-bearers  of  the  Federation. 


LUNCHEON     AND     DRIVE. 

After  the  Business  Meeting,  the  delegates,  joined  by  a  number  of  their 
lady  friends,  lunched  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel.  Ex- Provost 
Mackay  again  presided.  After  an  excellent  repast,  the  loyal  toasts,  "  Burns 
Federation  "  and  "Stirling  Burns  Club,"  were  proposed  and  enthusiastically 
honoured. 

The  company  then  drove  to  the  Borestone  on  the  Field  of  Bannockburn, 
and,  led  by  Mr  M'Naught,  sang  with  great  fervour  "  Scots  wha  hae  "  and 
"  God  save  the  King." 

Driving  back  to  Stirling,  a  visit  was  next  paid  to  the  Wallace  Monument. 
As  the  day  was  beautifully  clear,  the  magnificent  panorama  to  be  seen  from 
the  monument  was  viewed  at  its  best,  and  everyone  was  delighted  with  the 
visit.  Through  the  kindness  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Stirling  Burns 
Club  and  their  lady  friends,  the  company  was  entertained  to  tea  before  leaving 
the  monument. 

For  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  throughout  the  day,  the  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  Councillor  Ridley  Sandeman,  secretary  of  the  Stirling  Club, 
and  Mr  Craig,  vice-president  of  the  Club,  who  assisted  him  in  the  work. 

THOMAS  AMOS,   Hon.  Assist.  Secretary. 
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No.  o.— KILMARNOCK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S08.  Federated  1S85. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  George  Hotel,  25th  January, 
at  S  p.m.  President,  Capt.  David  Yuille,  De  Walden 
Terrace  ;  Vice- President,  James  Middleton,  Braehead  House  ; 
Secretary,  Thomas  Amos,  M.A.,  Sunnyside,  Glebe  Road  ; 
Committee,  Ex-Provost  Mackay,  J. P.,  Capt.  Sneddon,  J. P.,  D. 
M 'Naught,  J. P.,  J.  Brockie,  J. P.,  D.  Murray,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
J.  J.  Cameron,  M.A.,  John  Kerr,  B.L.,  G.  A.  Innes,  F.E.I.S., 
Geo.  Dunlop,  J.P.,  J.  B.  Wilson,  J.P.,  Wm.  M'Menan,  B.A., 
R.  D.  Tannaliill,  F.S.I.,  Bailie  M.  Robertson,  J.  P.,  W. 
Heron,  and  R.  Wylie. 

No.  I.— LONDON  Robert  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1868.  Federated  1885. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  various.  President,  Alex.  M'Killican, 
15  Christchurch  Avenue,  Brondesbury  ;  Vice-President,  C.  J. 
Wilkinson-Pimbury,  60  Marmora  Road,  Honor  Oak,  S.  E.  ; 
Secretary,  W.  C.  Daniels  Woodstock,  141  Osbaldeston  Road, 
Stoke,  Newington,  N.  ;  Committee,  R.  Gunn  Mackay,  R.  W. 
Murray,  H.  D.  ColviU  Scott,  F.  W.  Warren,  A.  Stephen,  T.  F. 
Myers,  Arthur  R.  Molison,  John  Page,  James  Fowler,  E.  J. 
Milner  Allen,  Harold  Clunn,  and  J.  M'Cail. 

No.  2.— ALEXANDRIA  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1884.  Federated  1885. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Village  School,  first  Friday  of  each 
month,  at  7.30.  President,  Matthew  Campbell,  29  Susannah 
Street,  Alexandria  ;  Vice-President,  Peter  Conachie,  53  George 
Street,  Bonhill  ;  Secretary,  Duncan  Carswell,  Linnbrane  Terrace, 
Alexandria;  Treasurer,  Donald  Campbell,  116  Bank  Street, 
Alexandria  ;  Committee,  John  M'Gown,  Thos.  Browning,  Duncan 
Murphy,  Alex.  M'Farlane,  Walter  Calder,  and  Archd.  Woder- 
spoon.     25  members. 

No.  3.— TAM  O'  SHANTER  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1880.  Federated 
1885.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Trades  House  Restaurant, 
Glassford  Street,  monthly  during  winter  months.  President, 
Andrew  Crawford,  1 18  Main  Street,  Rutherglen  ;  Vice-President, 
Jeffrey  Hunter,  109  Bath  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  John  Car- 
michael,    158  St.    George's    Road,    Glasgow ;  Committee,  J.    K. 
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Watson,  Wm.  Kelly,  Robert  Milne,  Jas.  Ritchie,  J-  W.  Cooper, 
Peter  Mathieson,  D.  Threshie,  A.  A.  Jackson,  and  T.  V.  Thomson, 
ex-President.  Special  feature  of  the  Club,  the  encouragement  c.f 
Scottish  Literature  and  Music. 

No.  4.— CALLANDER  Burns  Club.  Instituted,  1877.  Federated  1885. 
Secretary,  James  S.  Anderson,  Callander. 

No.  5.— ERCILDOUNE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  ist  October,  1885. 
Federated  26th  November,  1885.  Place  of  meeting.  Red  Lion 
Hotel,  Earlston.  President,  G.  Miles,  High  Street,  Earlston  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  M.  Milne,  Earlston,  and  J.  T.  Burden,  Earlston; 
Secretary,  A.  M.  Black,  Market  Place,  Earlston. 

No.  6. — ALLOA  Burns  Club  (formerly  Alloa  Haggis  Club).  Instituted 
1873.  Federated  1896.  Secretary,  R.  Tail  Melville,  44  Mill 
Street,  Alloa. 

No.  7.— GLASGOW  Thistle  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1882.  Federated  1885. 
Treasurer,  Andrew  Kerr,  24  Thistle  Street,  Glasgow,  S.  S.  40 
members. 

No.  8.— MORPETH  and  District  Burns  Club  (dormant)  Last  Secretary, 
John  Dobson,  Oldgate  Street,  Morpeth. 

No.  9.— GLASGOW  Royalty  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1882.  Federated 
1886.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Bank  Restaurant,  6th  October, 
1904  (annual  meeting).  Acting  Honorary  President,  James 
M'Culloch,  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works,  Glasgow  ;  President, 
John  M'Guffie,  143  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow ;  Vice-President, 
James  Martin,  133  Albert  Street,  Townhead  ;  Secretary,  W. 
Campbell  Rodger,  44  Bath  Street ;  Committee,  James  M'Nicoll, 
W.  D.  Goudie,  D.  Douglas,  J.  Hamilton,  W.  Hamilton,  and  R. 
Finlay.      Membership,  170. 

No.  10.— DUMBARTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1859.  Federated  1886. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Elephant  Hotel,  Dumbarton,  25th 
January,  1905,  at  7.30  p.m.  President,  Major  Cockburn,  Bruce 
Cottage,  Dumbarton  ;  Vice-President,  A.  M.  Kennedy,  Clyde 
View,  Dumbarton;  Secretary,  Quarter- Master  M  "Gilchrist, 
Gasworks  House,  Dumbarton  ;  Committee,  Dr  M'Lachlan,  Bailie 
Kirk,  Major  Thomson,  Provost  MacFarlan,  Major  M'Farlane, 
Dr  Little,  Wm.  Baird,  and  James  Wilson.     Festival,  25th  Jan. 

No.  II.— CHESTERFIELD  Burns  Society.  Federated  1886.  Secretary, 
George  Edward  Drennan,  77  Salter  Gate,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 

No.  12.— BARROW-IN-FURNESS  Burns  Club.  Federated  1806.  Secre- 
tary, Alexander  M'Naught,  4  Ramsden  Square,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

No.  13.— ST.  ANDREWS  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1869.  Federated  1886. 
President,  Norman  Boase,  Hepburn  Gardens,  St.  Andrews ; 
Vice-President,  John  L.  Low,  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club,  St. 
Andrews;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  G.  M.  Brown,  116  South 
Street,  St.  Andrews ;  Committee  of  Management,  Provost 
Murray,  Bailie  Todd,  Walter  Mitchell,  M.  B  Wilson,  Thomas 
Goodwillie,  and  David  Hunter.     140  members. 
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No.  14.— DUNDEE  Bums  Club.  Instituted  i860.  Federated  1886. 
Place  and  time  of  meeting,  36  Nethergate,  ist  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  at  8.30  p  m.  President,  Charles  Wood,  36  Nethergate, 
Dundee  ;  Vice-President,  Thomas  Bennett,  36  Nethergate, 
Dundee  ;  Secretary,  James  Binny,  36  Nethergate,  Dundee  ;  Trea- 
surer and  Librarian,  E.  Dobson  ;  Curator,  John  A.  Purvis.  60 
members. 

No.  15.  BELFAST  Burns  Club.  Listituted  1872.  Federated  1886.  Secre- 
tary, Barclay  M'Conky,  Belfast. 

No.  16.  — SVDNEY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1880.  Federated  1886.  Secre- 
tary, W.  Telfer,  School  of  Arts,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

No.  17.  -NOTTINGHAM  Scottish  Society  (dormant).     Federated  1886. 

No.  18.— LIVERPOOL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1877.  Federated  1886. 
Secretary,  James  M 'William,  8  Normandy  Street,  Liverpool. 

No.  19. — AUCKLAND  Burns  Club  and  Literary  Society.  Instituted  1884. 
Federated  1886.  Secretary,  John  Horn,  Wellington  Street, 
Auckland,  N.Z. 

No.  20.— AIRDRIE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated  1886.  Place 
and  date  of  meeting.  Royal  Hotel,  Airdrie  ;  Jan.  25th  at  6.45 
p.m.  President,  John  B.  Allan,  Ruthven  Bank,  Airdrie  ;  Vice- 
President,  John  Watson,  8  Bank  Street,  Airdrie ;  Secretary,  R.  C. 
Piatt,  72  South  Bridge  Street,  Airdrie  ;  Treasurer,  D.  Johnston, 
Ilallcraig  Street,  Airdrie. 

No.  21.— GREENOCK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1802.  Federated  1886. 
Date  and  place  of  meeting,  Club  Rooms,  Nicholson  Street  ; 
monthly  meetings  during  winter  ;  Club  Rooms  always  open. 
President,  James  Nicoll,  accountant,  2  Bank  Street  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Jas.  Hutchison,  shipbuilder,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Jas. 
B.  Morison,  55  Forsyth  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretaries,  A.  Kerr 
Bruce,  47  Brougham  Street,  Greenock,  and  H.  N.  Whitelaw, 
Port-Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Hugh  Ritchie,  Municipal  Buildings  ; 
Directors,  W.  B.  Ingram,  A.  T.  Anderson,  Jas.  Buchanan,  Wm. 
Wilson,  Wm.  Campbell  ;  Director  of  Music,  John  Currie.  Special 
features  of  the  Club,  strangers  are  always  welcome  to  attend  Club 
meetings  ;  the  Greenock  Club  is  the  oldest  Clulj  in  the  world. 

No.  22.— EDINBURGH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1848.  Federated  1886. 
Secretary,  George  T.  Clunie,  C.A.,  2  St.  Andrew  Scjuare,  Edin- 
burgh. 

No.  2^. — ADELAIDE  South  Australian  Caledonian  Society.  Instituted 
1 881.  Federated  1886.  Secretary,  H.  G.  M'Kittrick,  Society's 
Office,  70  Grenfield  Street,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

No.  24.— GLASGOW  BANK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1844.  Federated 
1886.     Secretary,  John  Gentle,  116  Gallowgate,  Glasgow. 

No.  25 —WINNIPEG  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Federated  1886.  Secretary, 
David  Philip,  Government  Buildings,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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No  26.— PERTH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1873.  Federated  1886.  Secre- 
tary, James  Harper,  68  St.  John  Street,  Perth. 

No.  27.  -SPRINGBURN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1884.  Federated  25th 
June,  1886.  Place  of  meeting,  T.  I).  Wilson's  Rooms,  771 
Springburn  Road.  President,  Mr  Robert  Gibson,  400  Parliamen- 
tary Road,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  G.  Stirling,  41  Dudley 
Drive,  Ilyndland,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  Thomas  Forsyth,  36 
Elmvale  Street,  Springburn.  Committee,  Messrs  C,  Henderson, 
T.  D.  Wilson,  R.  Gray,  G.  Sloss,  VV.  T.  Muir,  D.  Deuchars,  J. 
Bryce,  R.  Bales,  and  J.  Flint.     40  members. 

No.  28.— THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS  Burns  Club,  Mauchline. 

No  29  —BOLTON  Junior  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1881.  Federated  1886. 
Secretary,  Harry  George,  32  Ilalstead  Street,  The  Harregh, 
Bolton. 

No.  30.— BLACKBURN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  July,  1886.  Federated 
July  9th,  1886.  Place  ot  meeting,  Victoria  Hotel.  President, 
William  Ferguson,  Ainsworth  Street,  Blackburn.  Vice-President, 
John  Smith,  Union  Street,  Blackburn.  Secretary,  Robert 
Ferguson,  Solicitor,  Blackburn.  The  Club  is  kept  up  for  the 
annual  gathering  each  January. 

No.  3i.~SAN  FRANCISCO  Scottish  Thistle  Club.  Instituted  1882. 
P'ederated  1886.  Recorder,  George  W.  Paterson,  801  Guerrero 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

No.  32.— NEWARK  Caledonian  Club.  Federated  1886.  Secretary,  John 
Hogg,  Caledonian  Club,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

No.  33.— GLASGOW  Haggis  Club.  Instituted  1872.  Federated  1886. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  "  M'CuUoch's,"  109  Argyle  Street  ; 
last  Friday  of  February,  March,  April,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  at  8  o'clock.  President,  Bailie  David 
Willox,  48  Burgher  Street,  Parkhead  ;  Vice-President,  James 
Stewart,  152  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow;  Secretary,  Joseph  Martin, 
solicitor,  163  West  George  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas 
Macfarlane,  90  Stirling  Road,  Glasgow.  Special  feature  of  club, 
"  Social." 

No.  34. — GLASGOW  Carrick  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1859.  Federated 
1887.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  62  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow  ; 
last  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  7.30.  President,  Duncan  Norval, 
Reside  Cottage,  New  Cathcart ;  Vice-President,  Matthew 
Ferguson,  412  Parliamentary  Road,  Glasgow;  Secretary,  C.  C. 
Thomson,  99  Grant  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Norval, 
8  Park  Drive,  South,  Whiteinch.  30  members.  Special  features 
of  the  Club,  Study  of  Burns  and  Kindred  Literature. 

No.  35.— DALRY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1826.  Federated  1887.  Place 
and  date  of  meeting,  Turf  Inn,  Courthill,  Dairy  ;  evening  of 
Friday  nearest  the  Birthday.  President,  Patrick  Comrie,  factor. 
Waterside,  Dairy  ;  Vice-President  will  be  elected  at  next  meeting  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  John  Hunter  Hamilton,   writer.  Dairy  ; 
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Recording  Secretary,  David  Johnstone,  M.A.,  Tintagel,  Dairy; 
Treasurer,  Patrick  Conirie.  The  Club  has  met  annually  since 
1826  in  the  same  place,  and  the  minutes  are  complete  for  the 
whole  period. 
No.  36.— GLASGOW  Roseliery  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated 
1887.  Place  and  time  of  meeMng,  Alexandra  Hotel,  Bath  Street, 
on  Tuesdays,  at  8  o'clock — Meetings  as  per  Syllabus.  President, 
Alex.  Pollock,  52  West  Nile  Street ;  Vice-President,  James 
Murray,  30  Bell?rove  Street ;  Secretary,  Charles  F.  M'Pherson, 
3  Holmhead  Crescent,  Cathcart ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  C.  Graham, 
8  Sandringham  Terrace,  Battlefield  ;  Executive  Committee,  James 
Angus,  James  A.  Biggs,  Wm.  Allan,  George  Armour,  James 
Webster,  and  Peter  Smith.  A  series  of  Lectures  on  Scottish 
Literature  and  History  during  the  winter  months  Competitions 
(senior  and  junior)  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Scots 
Songs,  especially  those  of  Burns. 

No.  n.  -DOLLAR  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federared  1887.  Sec- 
retary,  John  Murray,  Cairnpark  Street,   Dollar. 

No.  38.— GLASGOW  "Jolly  Beggars'  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887. 
Federated  1888.  Secretary,  James  Gillespie,  jun.,  80  Gloucester 
Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  39.— GLASGOW  "St  David's"  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Fede- 
rated 1889.  Secretary,  Alex.  Porteous,  5  March  Street,  Strath- 
bungo,  Glasgow. 

No.  40.  — ARKRDEEN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1889. 
President,  James  M'Intosh,  50  Mushit  Hall,  Aberdeen. 

No.  41  — DENNISTOUN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1886.  Federated  1889. 
Secretary,  John  B.  M'Intosh,  300  Duke  Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  42. — CRIEFF  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1889.  Federated  1891,  Secre- 
tary, William  Pickard,  Meadow  Place,  Crieff. 

No.  43.— GLASGOW  Northern  Burns  Club.  Federated  1891.  Secretary, 
James  Weir    216  New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 

No.  44.  — FORFAR  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890.  Federated  189 1.  Secre- 
tary, Henry  Rae,  14  Montrose  Road,  Forfar. 

No.  45.— CUMNOCK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1891. 
Secretary,  II.  R.  M'Culley,  Hazlebank,  Cumnock. 

No.  46.— WARWICKSHIRE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1888.  Federated 
1891.  Secretary,  Robert  Greenfield,  F.R.H.S.,  Ranelagh 
Nursery,  Leamington. 

No.  47.— ST.  ROLLOX  Burns  Club.  Instituted  November,  1889.  Fede- 
rated February,  1891.  Dates  of  meetings,  last  Friday  of  months 
October,  November,  December,  February,  and  March  (January, 
annual  supper).  President,  Andrew  Dougall,  14  Glebe  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  Adam  Paterson,  50  Glebe  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  Robert  J.  Carruthers,  24  Broompark  Drive, 
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Dennistoun,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Donald  Crawford,  184  Castle 
Street.  Committee — William  Cameron,  John  Chalmers,  Robert 
Brown,  James  Ritchie,  George  Sinclair,  and  Arthur  M'Cormack. 
No.  48.— PAISLEY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1805.  Federated  1891.  Presi- 
dent, James  A.  D.  M'Kean,  8  Garthland  Place,  Paisley.  Vice- 
President,  James  Begg,  Westlands,  Castlehead,  Paisley  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  James  Edward  Campbell,  M.A.B.L.,  Writer, 
3  County  Place,  Paisley.     Limited  by  constitution  to  40  members. 

No.  49— BRIDGETON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S70.  Federated  1891. 
Place  of  meeting,  Mechanics'  Hall,  Calton.  President,  Councillor 
William  Nicol,  J.P.,  21  Watson  Street,  East,  Glasgow;  Vice- 
President,  Dr  James  Devon,  6  Cathedral  Square,  Glasgow  ; 
Secretary,  William  Cochran,  Writer.  190  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  ex- President,  D.  L.  Stevenson  ;  Treasurer,  James 
Murray  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  Stevenson  Cochran  ;  Directors, 
Charles  Lang,  Alex.  Bouik,  Andrew  Hoy,  P'.E.I.S.,  Jas  Young, 
James  M'Cullen,  Dr  Alex.  Munro,  Daniel  Duncan,  William 
M'Allister,  and  William  Rodger.  356  members.  Gives  gold 
medal  for  excellence  in  competitive  examination  on  selected 
portions  of  Burns  ;  also  silver  medals  to  the  boys  and  girls  for 
singing  the  songs  of  Burns. 

No.  50. -STIRLING  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1891. 
Place  of  meeting.  Golden  Lion  Hotel.  President,  Ronald  Walker, 
Randolph  Terrace,  St.  Ninians  ;  Vice-Presidents,  John  Craig, 
Laurel  Hill  Nursery;  Alex.  Sands,  Raploch  ;  Secretary,  Ridley 
Sandeman,  22  Forth  Crescent  ;  Treasurer,  James  C.  Muirhead,  4 
Port  Street ;  Committee.  D.  B.  Morris,  Robt.  Whyte,  A. 
Buchanan,  R.  B.  Philip,  R.  Menzies,  A.  Dun,  J.  Brown,  A. 
Love,  W.  A.  Weir,  J.  E.  Thurman,  W.  Cunningham. 

No.  51.— CHICAGO  Caledonian  Society.  Federated  1892  Secretary, 
Charles  T.  Spence,  3002  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

No.  52. — DUMFRIES  Mechanics' Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary, 
James  Anderson,  55  St.  Michael  Street,  Dumfries. 

No.  53.— GOV  AN  Fairfield  Burns.  Instituted  25th  January,  1886.  Federa- 
ted, 23rd  Sept.,  1892.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  4  Holm  Street, 
Govan,  first  Wednesday  of  month  September  to  March.  President, 
James  R.  Lean,  4  Langlands  Road,  Govan  ;  Vice-President,  Geo. 
Sinclair,  24  Graham  Street,  Govan  ;  Secretary,  Charles  Maltman, 
6  Broomloan  Road,  Govan  ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Torrance,  5 
Mathieson  Street,  Govan  ;  Committee,  Wm.  Boyle,  James  Purdie, 
and  Peter  M'Lintock  ;  Honorary  Presidents,  Bailie  Hugh  Lym- 
burn  and  George  Maclachlan  ;  Hon.  Vice-President,  Thomas 
Black. 

No.  54.  —  PERTH  St.  Johnstone  Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary, 
Thomas  M'Gregor,  15  Balhousie  Street,  Perth. 

No.  55. — DERBY  Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary,  George 
M'Lauchlan,  49  Molineaux  Street,   Derby. 
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No.  56-- LAPRAIK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  T893.  Federated  1893. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Eglinton  Arms  Hotel  ;  25th  January. 
President,  Thomas  Weir,  Victoria  Buildings,  Muirkirk  ;  •  Vice- 
President,  R.  Morrison,  Eglinton  Arms;  Secretary,  Hugh  Cameron, 
Victoria  Buildings,  Muirkirk  ;  Marshall,  Thomas  Burns  ; 
Treasurer,  A.  Pringle,  Glasgow  Road  ;  Committee,  R.  Bell,  D. 
Greenwood,  J.  Taylor,  S.  Colville,  and  R.  Colville. 

No.  57.— THORNLIEBANK  Burns  Club.  federated  1893.  Secretary, 
John  Neilson,  Lochiel  Terrace,  Tliornliebank. 

No.  58— KIRKCALDY  Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary,  John  A. 
Miller,  12  Quality  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

No.  59.— GOUROCK  "Jolly  Beggars"  Burns  Club.  Federated  1893. 
Secretary,  Alex.  Duthie,  9  Binnie  Street,  Gourock. 

No.  60.— WOLVERHAMPTON  Burns  Club.  Federated  1893.  Secretary, 
James  Killin,  Beechgrove,  Compton  Road,  Wolvernampton. 

No.  61.— GLASGOW  Glencairn  Burns  Club.  Federated  1893.  Secretary, 
James  Laing,  218  Wall  Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  62.— CUPAR  Burns  Club.      Federated  1893.      Secretary,   Philip   Sulley, 

F.S.A  ,  Cupar. 
IST,,,  63.  — GLASGOW  Mossgiel   Burns   Club.      Federated    1893.      Secretary, 

J    M.  Blair,  186  Cumberland  Street.  Glasgow,  S.S. 

No.  64.-  BEITH  Burns  Club,  federated  1893.  Secretary,  James  S. 
Anderson,  Craigwell,  Beith. 

No.  65.— MUSSELBURGH  Federated  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1886.  Fede- 
rated 1894.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  M'Donald's  Hall,  Jan.  25th, 
7.30  p.m.  President,  Provost  Simpson,  New  Street,  Musselburgh; 
Vice-President,  R.  C.  Menzies,  St.  Michael's,  Inveresk,  Mussel- 
burgh ;  Hon.  Secretary,  William  Constable,  84  Inveresk,  Road, 
Musselburgh  ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  W.  •  Stewart,  Monktonhall, 
Musselburgh  ;  Committee,  W.  .\ndrew,  P.  M'Ewan,  R.  D.  Plain, 
W.  French,  A.  Mitchell,  J  Paul,  W.  Walker,  and  II.  L. 
.Sanderson.      Fully  200  members. 

No.  66.— CROSSGATES  Burns  Club.  Federated  1894.  Secretary,  Robert 
Dall,  Addison's  Buildings,  Crossgates. 

No.  67.— CARLTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1894.  Federated  1894. 
Place  and  time  (jf  meeting,  M'CuUoch's  Restaurant,  on  the  1st 
Tuesday  of  each  m<mth,  at  7.30  p.m.  President,  Jos.  H  Pearson, 
3  Cathkin  Avenue,  Rutherglen  ;  Vice-President,  James  Ballantine, 
21  Rose  Street,  Garnethill,  Glasgow;  Secretary,  John  Ballantine, 
9S  Bath  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  WiUiam  Renfrew,  18 
Willow  Bank  Street  ;  Directors,  William  Moffat,  M.A. ;  John 
Anderson,  Wm.  Thomson,  James  Tudhope,  W.  P.  Scott,  L.D.S.; 
N.  J.  M'CuUoch,  M.  Young,  James  Learmonth,  T.  F.  Mathieson. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns,  and  the  intel- 
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lectual  and  social  intercourse  of  its  members.  Syllabus.  —Jan.  3, 
Harmony ;  Contributor,  J.  A.  Martin.  Jan.  25,  Anniversary 
Dinner — The  Immortal  Memory,  J.  H.  Pearson.  Feb  7,  Essay  : 
Pre-Shakespearean  Drama,  Wm."  Moftatt,  M.A.  Mar.  7,  Har- 
mony ;  Contributor,  James  Ballanline.  April  4,  Essay :  The 
New  Thought,  J.  M.  Crosthwaite.  May  2,  Harmony  ;  Contri- 
butor, Wm.  Mofifatt,  M.A.      May  25,  Summer  Outing. 

No.  68.— THE  SANDYFORD  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federated 
1894.  Place  of  meeting.  Masonic  Chambers,  100  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow.  Annual  meeting,  third  Tuesday  of  March. 
Annual  dinner,  25th  January.  President,  Ex-Bailie  Hugh  May- 
berry,  J. P.,  173  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.  Vice-President, 
Councillor  Edward  Guest,  328  Dumbarton  Road,  Glasgow  ; 
Secretary,  Andrew  P.  Hamilton,  Solicitor,  100  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer.  James  P.  M'Phie,  149  North  Street, 
Glasgow.  Special  feature  —  Encouragement  of  Scottish  literature 
among  members  and  friends. 

No.  69.-DUNEDIN  Burns  Club.  Federated  1894.  Secretary,  William 
Brown,  Choral  Hall,  Dunedin,  N.Z. 

No.  70.— GLASGOW  St.  RoUox  "  Jolly  Beggars "  Burns  Club.  Federated 
1894.  Secretary,  Matthew  Ferguson,  64  St.  James's  Road,  Glas- 
gow. 

No.  71.— CARLISLE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated  1895. 
Place  of  meeting.  Great  Central  Hotel,  Carlisle  ;  meets  four  times 
in  the  year,  besides  the  25th  January.  President,  D.  Main,  21 
Lowther  Street,  Carlisle  ;  Vice-Presidents,  l)r  Bird,  Messrs 
Malcolm,  Porteous,  Jones,  and  Rev.  A.  Davidson  ;  Secretary, 
John  Jardine,  20  Broad  Street,  Carlisle  ;  Committee,  Messrs 
Muir,  Meldrum,  Buckle,  R.  Brown,  G.  Brown,  W.  Reid,  Caton, 
Welsh,  Foster,  Haythornthwaite,  and  Godfrey.  At  meetings 
other  than  the  25th  January,  papers  are  read  on  other  poets,  &c. 

No.  72. — PARTICK  Burns  Club.  Federated  1895.  Secretary,  William 
Scott  Wyllie,  writer,  149  St.  Vincent  .Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  73. — LENZIE  Burns  Club,  Federated  1896.  Secretary,  James  Moir, 
The  Neuk,  Lenzie. 

No,  74. — GLASGOW  Mauchline  Society.  Federated  1895.  Secretary, 
W.  Campbell,  166  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  75.  KIRN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  January,  1892.  Federated 
loth  February,  1896.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  annually  in 
Queen's  Hotel,  Kirn,  on  the  25th  of  January.  President,  James 
Reid,  (Jlenorig,  Hunter's  Quay  ;  Vice-President,  Alexander 
Morris,  Victoria  Crescent,  Kirn  ;  Secretary,  John  Macnair,  Sea 
View,  Kirn  ;  Treasurer,  William  Lees,  Wellmeadow,  Kirn.  Com- 
mittee, James  Drummond,  Duncan  Wallace,  William  Dunbar, 
Thomas  Downie,  Alex.  Erskine  ;  Auditors,  lames  M 'Gibbon  and 
Alex.   M'Gregor.      Membership  72. 

No.  76.— BRECHIN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January,  1894.  Federated 
7th  March,  1896.  Date  of  meeting.  Annual  Meeting,  25th 
January  ;  other  meetings  as  necessary.  President,  Dean  of  Guild 
John  S.  Baxter,  St.  Mary  Street,  Brechin  ;  Vice-President,  Wm. 
Anderson,  Airlie  Street,  Brechin  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John 
C.  Hendry.  65  River  Street,  Brechin  ;  Hon.  Presidents,  Ex- 
Provost  Geo.  A.  Scott  and  D.    H.    Edwards  ;  Committee,   A.  J. 
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Backers,  Edward  W.  Mowatt,  Wm.  Davidson,  John  Anderson, 
John  Crabb,  W.  M.  Archibald,  and  A.  Bowman.'  This  year  the 
Club  has  founded  a  Silver  Challenge  Shield  for  Choir  Sing.ing  of 
Scottish  Songs  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  ;  value  of 
trophy,  £20. 

No.  77.  — PAISLEY  Tannahill  Gleniffer  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1892. 
Federated  1896.  Secretary,  C.  Jayo  Gregg,  Herald  Office,  3 
County  Place,  Paisley. 

No.  78.— GLASGOW  Ardgowan  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federated 
1896.  Secretary,  John  Fairley.  160  Cathcart  Street,  Kingston, 
Glasgow. 

No.  79.— CORSTORPHINE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated 
1896.  Place  and  time  of  meeting.  Public  Hall,  quarterly,  at  eight 
o'clock.  President,  Charles  S.  Smith,  St.  John's  Road,  Corstor- 
phine  ;  Vice-President,  James  A.  Williamson,  Holm  wood,  Cor- 
storphine  ;  Secretary,  Wm.  R.  Murray,  Inglewood,  Corstorphine  ; 
Bard,  D.  B.  Geekie  ;  Committee,  Thomas  Allan,  ].  Darge,  Rev. 
J.  Fergusson,  J.  Dunlop,  D.  P.  Laird,  James  Scott,  Wm'.  Ralph, 
and  R.  S.  Thomson. 

-DUNOON  Cowal  Burns  Club.     Instituted  1896.     Federated  1896. 
Secretary,  Walter  Grieve,  James  Place,  Dunoon. 

-CARSTAIRS  Junction  Burns  Club.     Instituted   1896.     Federated 

1896.  Secretary,  Wm.  Neill,  Burnside  Cottages,  Carstairs 
Junction. 

-ARBROATH  Burns   Club.       Instituted    1888.       Federated    1896. 
Secretary,  Harry  Lorimer,  solicitor,  25  Market  Place,  Arbroath. 

-GLASGOW  Co-operative  Burns  Club.     Instituted  1896.     Federated 

1897.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  first  Saturday  each  month  from 
October  till  May  at  7.30  p.m.,  in  M'Culloch's  Restaurant,  9 
Maxwell  Street,  Glasgow.  President,  Robert  Eraser,  615 
Dalmarnock  Road,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  J.  Blair  Smith,  15 
Sunnybank  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  Wm.  Galbraith,  9 
Renfrew  Road.  So.  Govan  ;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Brown,  38  Pollock 
Street,  Glasgow,  S.S.  Special  features  of  Club,  Literary,  Social, 
and  Musical.  We  specially  invite  members  of  other  Clubs  to  our 
meetings,  and  assure  theni  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

No.  84.— ABINGTON  Burns  Club.  Federated  1896.  Secretary,  Robert 
Colthart,  Arbory  Villa,   Abington. 

No.  85.— DUNFERMLINE  Burns  Club.  Federated  1896.  Secretary, 
Wm.  Eraser,  Free  Abbey  School,  Dunfermline. 

>^o.  86.— CUMNOCK  "  Winsome  Willie "  Burns  Club.  Federated  1896. 
Secretary,  Hugh  Brown,  Cumnock. 

No.  87.— CAMPSIE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890.  Federated  1896.  Place 
and  time  of  meeting,  Lennox  Arms  Hotel,  last  Saturday  every 
month,  7.30  p.m.  President,  Wm.  R.  Richmond,  Muckcroft 
Cottage,  Lennoxtown ;  Vice-President,  Peter  Kincaid,  Eadie's 
Land,  Lennoxtown  ;  Secretary,  John  Britton,  Burnside  Cottage, 
Lennoxtown. 

No.  88.— GLASGOW  Caledonian  Burns  Club.  Instituted  October,  1896. 
Federated  2nd  March,  1897.  President,  John  M'Garry,  sen.  115 
Ledard  Road,  Langside  ;  Vice-President,  II.  Townsend,  33  Tory 
Glen  Street,  S.S.  ;  Secretary,  John  Muirhead,  c/o  Cowan.  298 
Dennistoun  Gardens,  Dennistoun  ;  Treasurer,  George  j'hilips,  389 
Crown  Street,  S.S. 
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No.  89.— SUNDERLAND  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January,  1897.  Federa- 
ted February,  1897.  Place  and  date  of  meetins^.  Palatine  Hotel, 
1st  and  3rd  Wednesdays  October  to  March,  1st  Wednesday  April, 
May,  and  September,  at  8  p.m.  President,  [.  F.  Crooks,  2  The 
Terrace,  Southwick,  Sunderland  ;  Vice-President,  R.  Archbold, 
49  Dock  Street,  East,  Monkwearmouth,  Sunderland ;  Secretary, 
M.  Neilson,  61  Roker  Avenue,  Sunderland  ;  Treasurer,  M.  Mac- 
Lennan  ;  Committee,  W.  H.  Turner,  G.  Mackay,  D.  Condie,  W. 
Stevenson.  A.  W.  Semple.  Special  features  of  Club,  reading  of 
papers,  lectures,  Scottish  concert,  anniversary  celebration  and  the 
social  and  intellectual  well-being  of  Scotsmen  generally  in  and 
around  Sunderland. 

No.  90.— GARELOCHHEAD  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1895.  Federated 
1897.     Secretary,  John  Currie,  Station  House,  Garelochhead. 

No.  91.— SHETTLESTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  January,  1897. 
Federated  i8th  August,  1897.  Place  of  meeting,  106  Eastmuir 
Street,  Shettleston,  monthly.  President,  Alex.  Watt,  6  Wood- 
end  Place,  Shettleston  ;  Vice-President,  William  M'Lennan, 
Cluny  Cottage,  Shettleston  ;  Secretary,  Robert  G.  Chrystal,  221 
Westmuir  Street,  Parkhead  ;  Treasurer,  D.  Templeton,  i  Wood- 
end  Place,  Shettleston. 

No.  92.— KILBOWIE  Jolly  Beggars  Burns  Club.  Federated  1897. 
Secretary,  James  Dickson,  65  Livingstone  Street,  Clydebank. 

No.  93. — CLVDEBANK  Burns  Club.  Federated  1897.  Secretary,  John 
Murphy,  c/o  James  M'Haffy,  2  Kilbowie  Gardens,  Clydebank. 

No.  94.  — UPHALL  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  Burns  Club.  Secretary,  Walter 
Crawford,  Dechmont,  Uphall. 

No.  95.  — BOLTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  September  6th,  1881.  Federated 
1897.  Place  of  meeting.  Swan  Hotel,  Boltc^n.  President,  R.  H. 
Swindlehurst,  Wyresdale  House,  Chorley  Old  Road,  Bolton  ;  Vice- 
President.  Chas.  II.  Mathison,  Oaklands,  Astley  Bridge,  Bolton; 
Committee,  Messrs  Robertson,  (4uthrie,  Boyd,  Halliday,  J. 
Graham,  Watson,  Laidlaw,  Broadhent,  C.  M'Nabb,  Begg,  A. 
Graham,  J.  T.  Brown,  C.  Hobgates.  Special  features  of  the  Club, 
to  promote  the  Study  of  the  National  Poets  and  the  Ancient 
Ballad  Poetry  of  Scotland  ;  Annual  Dinner,  25th  January  ; 
Annual  Gathering  and  Dance,  Hallowe'en  ;  and  Annual  Country 
Ramble  during  summer  months. 

No.  96.— JEDBURGH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  February,  1869.  Federated 
13th  November.  1897.  Place  of  meeting.  Royal  Hotel,  Jedburgh. 
President,  Councillor  T.  S.  Small,  High  Street,  Jedburgh  ;  Vice- 
President,  James  Waugh,  Editor,  Teviotdale  Kfcord  Castlegate, 
Jedburgh  ;  Secretary,  Peter  Telfer,  58  Castlegate,  ledburgh  ; 
Committee,  J  Wight,  R  Wright,  Jas.  Cree,  A.  Oliver,  R. 
Halliday,  George  Aitken,  R.  Waldie,  J.  K.  Young,  and  George 
Pringle. 

No.  97.— BELLFIELD  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1895.  Federated  1898. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Bellfield  Burns  Tavern,  first  Friday  of 
the  month  at  8  o'clock.  President,  Thomas  Nelson,  24  Robertson 
Place,  Kilmarnock  ;  Vice-President,  James  Eccles,  23  North 
Hamilton  Street,  Kilmarnock  ;  Secretary,  William  Duff,  7  Paxton 
Street,  Kilmarnock  ;  Chaplain,  William  Cooper  ;  Committee,  John 
Anderson,  John  Hutcheson,  Wm.  Brown,  G.  Houston  ;  Auditors, 
D.  Torrance  D.  Donnelly.  Special  feature  of  the  Club,  the 
study  of  Burns's  Works  and  kindred  subjects. 
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No.  98.— LANARK  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary,  Robert 
M'Kean,  Commercial  Bank  House,  Lanark. 

No.  99. — GLASGOW  Barlinnie  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary, 
J.  Stewart,  Officer's  Quarters,  Barlinnie. 

No.  100.  —  HAMILTON  Mossgiel  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1892.  Federated 
4th  April,  1898.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  County  Hotel,  isl  Tues- 
day every  month,  8. 15  p.m.  President,  Tom  Brown,  Maryfield  Low 
Waters,  Hamilton  ;  Vice  -  President,  Archibald  Clark,  jun., 
"  Ardenlea,"  Portland  Park,  Hamilton  ;  Secretary,  J-  S.  Cairns, 
Post-office  Buildings,  Burnbank,  Hamilton ;  Committee,  J.  D. 
Lightbody,  John  Campbell,  W.  Hindshaw,  II.  Mair.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, J.  C.  Lindsay,  R.  P.  Purdie.      50  members  (limited). 

No.  loi.— MOTHERWELL  Workmen's  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898. 
Secretary,  John  King,  128  Muir  Street,  Motherwell. 

No.  102. — CARLISLE  Border  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary, 
Andrew  Rafell,  36  London  Road,  Carlisle. 

No.  103. — CO  ALBURN  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary,  John 
Woodburn,  Coalburn  Inn,  Coalburn. 

No.  104.— DUMFRIES  Oak  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary, 
Thomas  Haining,  jun. ,  26  Swan's  Vennel,  Dumfries. 

No.  105.— RUTHERGLEN  Cronie  Burns  Club.  Instituted  30th  Oct.,  1896. 
Federated  1898.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Burnhill  Rest,  last  Fri- 
day of  each  month.  President,  David  M'Quaker,  816  Rutherglen 
Road,  S.S.,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  David  Robertson,  22 
Harriet  Street,  Rutherglen;  Secretary,  Robert  M'Luckie,  12 
Wallace  Street,  Rutherglen  ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Morrison,  2  Burn- 
hill  Street,  Rutherglen  ;  Trustees,  A.  Stewart  and  J.  Love. 

No.  106.— BROXBURN  Rosebery  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary, 
Joseph  Millar,  Ashfield  Buildings,  Uphall. 

No.  107.— GLASGOW  liutchesontown  Burns  Club.  Federated  189S.  Secre- 
tary, Alexander  M 'Whirr,  12  Wolseley  Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  108.— EAST  CALDER  and  District  Jolly  Beggars  Burns  Club.  Fede- 
rated 1899.      Secretary,  Samuel  Ilislop,  Mid  Calder. 

Xo.  109.— GLASGOW  Caledonia  Burns  Club.  Instituted  September  1898. 
Federated  24th  March,  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  i  Cath- 
cart  Street,  last  Friday  of  month  at  8  p.m.,  October  till  April 
inclusive.  President,  James  Mearchent,  136  Govan  Street,  South 
Side  ;  Vice-President,  John  M'Lennan,  42  Caledonia  Road, 
South  Side  ;  Secretary,  William  Galloway,  77  Preston  Street, 
Govanhill  ;  Treasurer,  William  Burns  ;  Committee-  Wm.  Duff, 
J.  G.  Alexander,  T.  H.  Hutton,  J.  Dunn,  and  D.  Brown.  A 
special  feature  of  the  Club  is  to  foster  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Burns. 

No.  no.— CAMBUSLANG  Burns  Club.  Instituted  October,  1850.  Federated 
October,  1898.  Place  and  time  of  meeting,  Borgie  Rest,  Cambuslang, 
quarterly.  President,  Jas.  Robertson,  Kupescot,  Monkcastle  Drive, 
Cambuslang  ;  Vice-President,  Jas.  Cameron,  Bain  Street,  Cambus- 
lang ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Wm.  Muir,  14  Lilybank  Build- 
ings, Cambu.slang.  Study  of  Burns's  Literature  and  Social 
Intercourse. 
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No.  1 1 1. --SOUTH  EDINBURGH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1879.  Federa- 
ted 27th  July,  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Melville  Hotel, 
Nicholson  Street,  Edinburgh;  Nov.  9th,  Dec.  21st,  Jan.  loth,  25th, 
P'eb.  14th,  March  15th,  April  20th,  at  8  p.m.  President,  James 
Wallace  Gault,  8  Blackwood  Crescent,  Edinburgh  ;  Vice-President, 
Chas.  E.  Hobbs,  41  Royal  Park  Terrace,  Edinliurgh  ;  Secretary, 
John  S.  T.  Walker,  I  Summerbank,  Edinburgh  ;  Treasurer,  David 
P.  M'Nair  ;  Committee,  Wm.  Cameron,  Geo.  Brander,  W.  C. 
Robertson,  Wm.  Neave,  and  J.  Ord  Hume.  Special  features  of 
the  Club,  monthly  musical  evenings,  at  which  the  following  gentle- 
men have  kindly  consented  to  deliver  short  addresses  :— Will.  C. 
Smith,  K.C. ;  John  G.  Spens,  advocate  ;  Alex.  M.  Hamilton, 
advocate ;  R.  Scott  Brown,  advocate  ;  and  Capt.  J.  Douglas 
Walker,  D.S.O.,   "  Black  Watch." 

No.  112.— DUMFRIES  Burns  Howff.  Instituted  1889.  Federated  1899. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Globe  Hotel  ;  first  Wednesday  each 
month,  8  p.m.  Hon.  President,  John  Grierson,  Nellieville 
Terrace,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries  :  President,  John  Houston,  High 
.Street,  Dumfries  ;  Vice-President,  Charles  Bertram,  Welldale 
Terrace,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries  ;  Secretary,  John  Connor,  52 
Friars'  \'ennel,  Dumfries  ;  Committee,  T.  Craig,  J.  Dickson,  J. 
Irving,  D.  Kerr,  T.  Laidlaw,  A.  M'Meeking,  W.  Paterson,  and 
R.  Potter. 

No.  113. — VALE  OF  LEVEN    "Glencairn."     Instituted   1898.     Federated 

1899.  Place  and  time  of  meeting,  Albert  Hotel,  Alexandria,  last 
Saturday  every  month,  7.30  p.m.  President,  William  Smith,  265 
Main  Street,  Bonhill  ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Mossman,  Thomas 
Street,  Alexandria ;  Secretary,  Alex.  Campbell,  55  Hillbank, 
Bonhill  ;  Hon.  President,  William  White,  Bridge  Street,  Alex- 
andria;  Treasurer,  John  Macpherson,  153  Main  Street,  Bonhill; 
Committee,  Daniel  MacMillan,  Hugh  M'Vean,  Daniel  M'Innes, 
Peter  M'Farlane,  and  David  Graham. 

No.  114.— BRODICK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1899.  Federated  1900. 
Secretaary,  John  S.  Currie,  Brodick. 

No.  115.— KIPPEN  and  District  Burns  Club.  Instituted  21st  July,  1896. 
Federated  20th  January,  1900.  Place  of  meeting,  Gillespie 
Memorial  Hall  (Annual  Meeting  in  October).  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, J.  Monteath,  J. P.,  Wright  Park,  Kippen  Station  ;  President, 
Robert  Jackson,  Boquhan  Mains,  Kippen  -Station,  by  Stirling  ; 
Vice-President,  Andrew  Main,  Strewiebank,  Kippen  Station,  by 
.Stirling  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Thomas  Syme,  Strathview, 
Kippen,  by  Stirling  ;  Committee,  Archibald  Gray,  Geo.  M 'Queen, 
Samuel  Thompson,  James  M'Ewen,  Thomas  Inglis,  Alexander 
Davidson,  Peter  Matson,  James  Livingstone,  Robert  Leckie,  John 
M'Lean,  David  Voung,  and  Thomas  Clark.  Special  features  of 
the  Club  are  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  works  ot 
Burns,  and  establish  a  fund  for  the  cultivation  and  learning  the 
works  of  Burns  and  Scottish  literature  among  our  school  children, 
and  having  competitions  in  which  handsome  prizes  are  given. 

No.    116.— GREENLOANING  Burns  Club.       Instituted    1892.      Federated 

1900.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Greenloaning  Inn  ;  annual 
meeting,  first  Saturday  April,  at  8  p.m.  President,  Thomas 
Stewart,  The  Braes,  Greenloaning,  Braco  ;  Vice-President,  Francis 
Sands.  Glenbank,  Greenloaning,  Braco  ;  Secretary,  James  Bayne, 
Kinbuck,  Dunblane  ;  Committee,  W.  Brydie,  J.  M'Laren,  W. 
Blair,  J.  Stirling,  J.  Shearer,  J.  Robertson.  Special  features  of 
the  Club,  prizes  and  annual  trip  to  school  children. 
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No.  117.— GLASGOW  Southern  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1899.  Federated 
1900.  Secretary,  John  M'Gillivray,  168  Mathieson  Street, 
Glasgow. 

No.  118.— GLASGOW  Albany  Burns  Club.  Listituted  1899.  Federated 
1900.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  White  &  Smith's  Trades  House 
Restaurant  ;  first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  October  till  March, 
7.30  till  10  p.m.  Hon.  President,  Robert  Goodall ;  President, 
J.  Wilson  Bain,  113  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow;  Vice- 
Presidents,  James  Taylor,  143  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  and 
Thomas  Kennedy,  33  Hope  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  John 
Drennan,  12  Annette  Street,  Crossbill,  Glasgow  ;  Directors, 
Alex.  Gray,  J.  Greenlees,  George  Kerr,  John  Wood,  Peter  Craik, 
and  John  Brown  ;  Treasurer,  James  Raeside,  125  N.  John  Street, 
Glasgow.     Special  features  of  Club,  Lectures  and  Harmony. 

N(j.  119 — BONHILL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  Nov.,  1900.  Federated  1900. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Bonhill  Inn,  first  Saturday  of  month. 
President,  Thomas  Cornock,  Bridge  Street,  Alexandria;  Vice- 
President,  Malcolm  M 'Naught,  44  Dillichip  Terrace,  Bonhill  ; 
Secretary,  John  F.  Eadie,  9  Dillichip  Terrace,  Bonhill  ;  Trea- 
surer, Walter  Bruce,  43  Dillichip  Terrace,  Bonhill. 

No.    120.— BRISTOL    Caledonian    Society.       Instituted    1820.      Federated 

1900.  Annual  meeting  in  October.  President,  W.  H.  Butler, 
J. P.,  St.  George,  Bristol;  Chairman,  Robert  Reid,  42  Salisbury 
Road,  Redland,  Bristol  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Bennet, 
25  Bridge  Street,  Bristol. 

No.  121.— HAMILTON  Junior  Burns  Club.  Instituted  Sept.,  1886.  Federated 
April,  1901.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Robert  Bell's,  Union  Street, 
Monday,  November  7,  at  8  p.m.  President,  David  Kirk,  Port- 
land Place,  Hamilton  ;  Vice-President,  John  Miller.  Regent 
Street,  Hamilton  ;  Secretary,  William  Wilson,  28  Orchard  Street, 
Hamilton  ;  Treasurer,  John  Stewart ;  Minute  Secretary,  A.  Thom- 
son ;  Steward,  J.  Gourlay ;  Committee,  J.  M'Ewan,  J.  Welsh, 
A.  Dickson.  Special  features  of  Club,  reading  of  essays  on 
various  subjects ;  concerts,  competitions,  and  social  evenings.  30 
members. 

No.  122.— DARNCONNER  Airds  Moss  Burns  Club.     Instituted  5th  August, 

1901.  Federated  4th  November,  1901,  Place  and  date  of 
meeting.  Sorn  ;  25th  January,  8  p  m.  President,  Hugh  Sloan,  71 
W^alker  Row,  Auchenleck  ;  V^ice- President,  Andrew  Neil,  90 
Darnconner,  Auchenleck  ;  Secretary,  Andrew  Stevenson,  Glen- 
logan,  Sorn,  Mauchline  ;  Committee,  R.  Cameron,  J.  Naismith, 
J.  Lyons,  J.  Baxter,  H.  Reynolds,  Charles  Gray.  Special 
features  of  Club,  to  foster  and  encourage  an  interest  in  the  Works 
of  our  National  Bard. 

No.  123.— BOSWELL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January  26th,  1901.  Fede- 
rated December  loth,  1901.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Boswell 
Arms,  last  Saturday  in  every  month,  at  7  p.m.  President,  Isaac 
Dixon,  Coal  Road,  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire  ;  Vice-President,  Wm. 
Hall,  17  High  House  Row,  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire  ;  Secretary, 
William  Fleming,  Northalbion  Cottage,  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire  ; 
Committee,  Neillie  Brogan,  James  Muir,  Alex.  Gibson,  William 
Macane,  and  William  Jamieson.  Features,  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Burns,  and  also  Hallowe'en. 
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No.  124.— EDINBURGH  "The  Ninety"  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890. 
Federated  1902.  Flace  and  date  of  meeting,  Royal  Hotel,  25th 
January.  President,  D.  Macfarlane,  27  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
Vice-President,  J-  T.  Watson,  6  Brunlsfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh  ; 
Secretary,  J.  B.  Tweedie,  131  Montgomery  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  Stark.  19  Ainslie  Place  ;  Committee,  the  Past 
Presidents  and  Messrs  Mackay,  Blanche,  Smith,  Sleigh,  and 
Murray. 

No.  125.— BLACKBURN-ON- ALMOND  Rabbie  Burns  Club.  Instituted 
1900.  Federated  1902.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Almond  Inn, 
first  Monday  of  month  at  7.30  i).m.  President,  fames  Samson, 
East  End,  Blackburn,  Bathgate  ;  Vice-President,  Alexander 
Smith.  East  End,  Blackburn,  Bathgate  ;  Secretary.  James  Middle- 
ton,  West  End,  Blackburn,  Bathgate  ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Fleming  ; 
Committee,  James  Bostock,  John  Millar,  John  Reid,  Robert 
i-!axter,  Andrew  Millar,  Thomas  Gibson,  David  Fleming.  Special 
features  of  Club,  annual  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Poet, 
annual  social  last  Friday  in  March,  and  singing  and  reciting  com- 
petition. 

No.  126.— FALKIRK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1866.  Federated  1902. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Mathieson's  Rooms.  Hon.  Pre.sident, 
Marquis  of  Zetland;  President,  R.  H.  Lochhead,  J.l'. ,  Com- 
mercial Bank  Hou.se,  Falkirk  ;  Vice-Presidents,  F.  D.  Ferguson, 
Dunrowan,  Falkirk  ;  Dr  Mitchell,  Dunoran,  Camelon,  Falkirk  ; 
Secretary,  II.  B.  Watson,  Broompark,  Falkirk  ;  Treasurer,  Robt. 
Whyte,  J. P.,  Bank  of  Scotland  House,  Falkirk;  Committee, 
and  Office-bearers,  Provost  Christie,  J.  P. ;  Frederick  Johnston, 
Walter  Towers,  James  Love,  and  D.  I*.  Black.  Special  features 
of  the  Club,  two  literary  meetings — April  and  November — to 
which  lady  friends  of  members  are  invited  ;  annual  celebration  and 
dinner  on  January  25lh.  Object — To  develop  a  greater  interest  in 
the  life  and  work  of  Robert  Burns. 

No.  127.— COWDENBEATH  Haggis  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1902. 
Federated  1902.  Secretary,  Alexander  Smith,  Foulford  Arms, 
Cowdenbeath. 

No.  128.— COWDENBEATH  Glencairn  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1898. 
Federated  May  14th,  1903,  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Raith 
Arms  ;  every  other  Thurday,  at  7  p.m.  President,  Alexander 
Bontlirone,  26  Arthur  Street,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Vice-President, 
David  Walls,  44  Landale  Terrace,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Secretary, 
Daniel  Hutchison,  Stenhouse  Street,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  Ferguson  ;  Hon.  President,  James  Hepburn,  24  Arthur 
Street,  Cowdenbeath.  Special  features  of  Club,  to  celebrate 
Hallowe'en  and  25th  January.     Club  limited  to  50  members. 

No.  129. — GORBALS  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1902.  Federated  1903. 
President,  Wm.  Carr,  M.B. ;  Vice-President,  John  Bowman  ; 
Secretary,  Andrew  Aitken,  solicitor,  147  Bath  Street,  Glasgow  ; 
Treasurer,  David  M'Kelvie,  solicitor,  152  Main  Street,  Gorbals. 
Special  features  of  the  Club,  to  foster  and  encourage  a  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  our  National  Bard. 

No.  130. — ROW  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1901.  Federated  1903.  Secretary, 
John  Laird,  7  Cumberland  Terrace,  Row. 
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No.  131.— NOTTINGHAM  Scottish  Association  Burns  Club.  Instituted 
October,  1902.  I^"ederated  November  1903.  Place  and  date  of 
meeting,  Room  No.  75  Mechanics'  Institution  ;  2nd  and  4th 
Tuesdays  of  each  month  from  October  to  April,  at  7.30  p.m. 
President,  Andrew  Crawford  The  Oaks,  Bestwood,  Nottingham  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr  Mackie,  Regent  Street,  and  G.  A.  Mitchell, 
7  Arthur  Street,  Nottingham  ;  Secretary,  D.  D.  F.  Mackenzie, 
Rob  Roy  Plouse,  Burns  Street,  Nottingham  ;  Council,  J.  Currie, 
A.  B.  Ferguson,  J.  A.  Forsyth.  D.  S.  Hepburn.  A.  Innes,  D. 
Macadie,  J.  S.  'Macdonald,  D.  M'Gregor,  J.  M'Meeking,  E. 
Merson,  Dr  Miiler,  N.  G.  Stewart,  J.  M.' Stewart,  and  D.  .Stillie. 
Special  feature  of  Club,  to  promote  social  and  intellectual  inter- 
course among  the  members.      Present  membership,  226. 

No.  132.— RICCARTON  Kirkstyle  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January,  1904. 
Federated  i6th  February,  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Railway  Bar,  Riccarton,  last  Friday  of  every  month,  at  8  p.m. 
President,  William  Lumsden,  16  James  Little  Street,  Kilmarnock  ; 
Vice-President.  John  Templeton,  7  Arbuckle  Street,  Kilmarnock  ; 
Secretary,  Alex.  Lamb,  7  Hurlford  Road,  Riccarton  ;  Treasurer, 
William  Brown,  13  Hurlford  Road,  Riccarton.  54  members. 
Special  features,  annual  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Robert 
Burns,  encouragement  of  Scottish  literature,  and  a  summer  trip  to 
some  of  the  places  dear  to  lovers  of  the  Poet. 

No.  133. — NEWARTHILL.  Instituted  26th  September,  1903.  Federated 
28th  March,  1 904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Mr  Henderson's, 
The  Cross,  last  Saturday  every  month,  at  7  p.m.  President,  John 
Henshaw,  Main  Street,  Newarthill  ;  Vice-President.  Hugh 
M'Nulty,  Watson's  Square,  Newarthill  ;  Secretary,  Wm.  Moore, 
Biggar  Road,  Newarthill,  Motherwell  ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Cook. 

No.  134.— "THE  PIERON"  Burns  Club,  Instituted  i8th  November, 
1897.  Federated  7th  April,  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Duntocher.  6th  October,  1904.  at  8  p.m.  President,  James  Scobie, 
Main  Street,  Duntocher  ;  Vice-President,  Alex.  Handyside,  52 
William  St.,  Duntocher  ;  Secretary,  R.  R.  Chalmers,  Main  Street, 
Duntocher  ;  Council,  John  Morrison,  Jas.  tVioth,  James  Donaldson, 
John  Somerville,  J.  L.  Myers,  D.  Campbell.  Special  features  of  the 
Club,  to  promote  social  intercourse  amongst  its  members  by  means 
of  songs,  recitations,  readings,  lectures,  etc.,  those  of  our  National 
Bard  to  have  a  prominent  place. 

No.  135.— PARTICK  Western  Burns  Club.  Instituted  26th  Nov.,  1903.  Fede- 
rated 1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Windsor  Restaurant,  Partick, 
3rd  Tuesday  each  month  of  October,  November,  December, 
January  23rd,  February.  March,  April.  President,  Jas.  Webster, 
74  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow;  Vice  President,  John  Pillans,  2 
Drummond  Gardens,  Jordanhill  ;  Secretary,  Alexander  Mouat, 
501  Dumbarton  Road,  Partick  ;  Past  President,  A.  A.  Stewart, 
180  Hope  Street,  Glasgow.  Special  features  of  Club,  lectures, 
dinners,  excursions,  social  enjoyment,  and  study  of  Burns 
literature. 

No.  136.  HAMILTON  Royal  Oak  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1899.  Federated 
6th  June,  1904.  Place  of  meeting.  Royal  Oak  Hall,  Lowwaters, 
Hamilton.  President,  James  Shepherd,  2  Hall  Street,  Lowwaters, 
Hamilton;  Vice-President,  Andrew  Orr,  Eddlewood.  Hamilton; 
Secretary.  James  Orr,  36  Lowwaters,  Hamilton. 
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No.  137.— IPSWICH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1903.  Federated  1904. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting  Grand  Hotel,  Ipswich;  first  Wednes- 
day in  September,  St.  Andrew's  Day.  Burns's  Anniversary,  and 
first  Wednesday  in  March.  President,  A.  Norval  ;  Vice- 
President,  A.  Robli.  Secretary,  J.  Russell,  Trinity  House,  St. 
Clements,  Ipswich. 

No.  138.— CLELAND  Burns  Club.  Instituted  19th  October,  1904. 
Federated  22nd  November,  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Dalrymple  House,  Cleland,  3rd  Wednesday  of  the  month,  at  7.30 
p.m.  President,  P.  Slrachan,  Cleland,  Motherwell  ;  Vice- 
President,  William  Hill,  Cleland  Townhead,  Newarthill  ;  Secre- 
tary, R.  Macmillan,  Hornshill,  Cleland  ;  Committee,  Messrs 
Lithgow,  Austen,  M'Gill,  Thompson,  and  Cleland. 

No.  139.  GLASGOW  National  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1904.  Federated 
1904.  Place  of  meeting,  93  Douglas  Street,  Glasgow  ;  open  every 
day.  President,  Railie  David  Willox,  48  Burgher  Street,  Park- 
head,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  Writer,  109 
Hath  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary.  D.  C.  Wardrop,  65  Oswald 
Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Martin,  Writer,  163  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow.  Special  features — The  promotion  of  the 
study  of  Burns's  works  and  Scottish  literature  generally  ;  the 
collection  of  books,  prints,  and  pamphlets  connected  therewith  ; 
and  social  intercourse  and  rational  recreation. 
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conveys  the  compliments  of  the  three  gentlemen  alluded  to, 
adding  —  "Your  company  would,  although  we  are  all  good 
Christians,  be  more  acceptable  than  that  of  St.  Athanasius  ;  and 
since  we  cannot  have  you  on  the  bench,  you  are  brought  oftener 
than  any  other  man  to  the  bar  accused  and  defended  with  great 
zeal,  but  without  bitterness."  Campbell,  the  most  prolific  con- 
tributor of  the  three  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  wrote  a  number 
of  papers  which  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  his  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric.  The  popularity  of  this  work  gave  him  a  wide 
reputation,  and,  perha[)s,  the  credit  for  a  philosophical  depth  he 
was  scarcely  entitled  to,  for  in  it  he  only  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  philosof)hy  in  an  incidental,  rather  than  in  a  direct  and  exhaustive 
fashion.  George  Campbell  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was 
born  in  Aberdeen,  December  25th,  17 19.  He  was  first  intended 
for  the  legal  profession,  but  as  he  grew  older  and  was  more 
actuated  by  his  own  incHnations,  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to 
enter  the  clerical  profession,  and  after  attending  for  a  time  the 
theological  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  he  successfully  passed  through 
the  Aberdeen  Divinity  Hall.  In  1748  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Banchory  Ternan,  and  nine  years  later  he  became  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Aberdeen,  which  proved  a  favourable  turn  of  events, 
being  the  means  of  placing  him  in  surroundings  congenial  to  his 
studious  disposition.  After  eleven  years  of  diligent  application, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
his  study  commenced  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  he  was  made  Principal 
of  Marischal  College,  and  rapidly  became  popular.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  he  was  elected  to  this  position  was  no  doubt 
the  publication  of  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in  reply  to  Hume, 
which  was  regarded  in  his  own  day  as  the  most  finished  and 
faultless  of  his  productions.  It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  any 
writer  of  this  period  who  could  break  a  lance  with  Hume  was 
certain  of  popularity,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  after  the 
Dissertation,  Dr  Campbell  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  first 
metaphysicians  of  the  age.  To  carry  malignity  and  bitterness 
into  such  controversies  was  e.xceedingly  common.  This  is 
inferred  by   Laird  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,   who  could  speak  froni 


personal  knowledge  of  the  social  and  religious  sentiment  of  the 
times.     In  speaking  of  Dr  Campbell's  Dissertation,  he   says  : — 
"  And   what  seems  strange,  his    book   gave   little  offence  to  Mr 
Hume  and   his   partisans."      The   Dissertation  on   Miracles  was 
published  in   1763,  and  in  1771  the  author  was  elected  Professor 
of  Divinity  in   Marischal    College.     To   speak    of  the    work   in 
general    terms,    it    may    be    said    to    be     more    ingenious    than 
philosophical,   and   it   is   written   in   a   lucid  and   dignified  style. 
Briefly,   Hume  had  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  testimony,  to 
establish    its    validity,    should    be    founded    on    experience,   for 
without  experience  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  miracle. 
As  a  counterpoise,  Campbell  urged  that,  in  the  first  place,  "  testi- 
mony has  a  natural  and  original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent 
to  experience,  and  from  the  dignity  of  the  end  to  be  attained, 
there  is  a  peculiar  presumption  that  miracles  have  been  wrought 
in  support  of  religion."     He  further  contends  that  the  miracles 
on   which  the  belief  in   Christianity  is   founded  are  sufficiently 
attested,  and  by  implication  tries  to  show  that  no  such  claim  can 
be  established  for  other  alleged  miracles  which  are  but  spurious 
counterfeits.     The  work  by  which  Campbell  is  best  known  to  a 
later  generation,  however,  is  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  and  which 
will  still  be  found  interesting  and  instructive.     It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  sound  criticism,  and  numerous  references  to  first  principles 
which  enhanced  its  value  to  men  of  his  day  who  were  of  a  scientific 
turn  of  mind,  and  who  had  not  access  to  more  elaborate  treatises. 
In  the  first  book  he  claiuied  that  "  all  the  ends  of  speaking  are 
reducible  to  four — every  speech  being  intended  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  to  please  the  imagination,  to  move  the  passions, 
or  to  influence  the  will."     Campbell's  other  works  comprised  a 
translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with   preliminary    dissertations, 
and  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  must  have  cost  him 
great  labour  and  thought ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  far  short  of 
the  expectations   which   had   been   formed   of  it.      Although  his 
disputations  were  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  his  verb.il 
criticisms  on  the  original  were  severely  censured,  because  they 
showed  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  scarcely  entitled 


him  to  dogmatise  on  the  niceties  of  the  language.  In  his  philoso- 
phical attitude,  Campbell  was  a  true  disciple  of  the  Scottish 
school,  though  compared  with  Reid,  whom  he  closely  followed, 
he  assigned  a  more  limited  meaning  to  Common  Sense  without 
contributing  much  of  an  original  character.  One  of  his  favourite 
ideas  was  to  connect  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  psychology, 
and  in  his  remarks  on  probable  reasoning,  he  led  the  way  to  many 
of  the  subsequent  reflections  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  which  can  be  substantiated  by  a  comparison  with  what  Mill 
claims  for  the  syllogism.  While  Scottish  philosophy  was  not 
greatly  expanded,  Dr  Campbell,  by  his  handling  of  first  principles 
in  an  incidental  way  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  already  referred 
to,  prevented  it  from  functioning  in  too  narrow  a  sphere  :  but 
in  the  hands  of  Dr  Oswald,  the  theory  of  Common  Sense 
degenerated  into  a  series  of  dogmatic  statements  which  were 
ultimately  destined  to  thwart  the  end  he  had  in  view.     Dr  James 

Oswald,   minister   of   Methven,    in    1766    pub- 
James  Oswald. 

lished     the    first    volume    of    An    Appeal    to 

Coinmon  Sense  in  Oehalf  of  Religion,  and  a  second  volume  in 
1772.  Notwithstanding  the  labour  the  author  bestowed  upon 
these  volumes,  they  are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  a  progressive 
sense,  but  rather  had  the  effect  of  putting  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock  of  progressive  philosophy  for  many  years.  In  the  most 
decisive  manner  he  rejected  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  obviously 
because  in  the  hands  of  Hume  it  was  capable  of  development  in 
the  domain  of  scepticism  and  negation  ;  he  did  not  appear  to 
recognise  that  any  system  was  liable  to  exaggeration,  and  by  over- 
statement might  be  carried  too  far  in  a  given  direction.  The 
golden  mean  so  dear  to  the  philosophical  Greek  did  not  appeal  to 
the  Scottish  controversialist  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  hi?  chief 
desire  was  rather  supremacy  for  the  individual  views  held.  It  is 
obvious  that  even  Common  Sense,  if  developed  within  the  limits 
Oswald  prescribed  for  it,  was  capable  of  being  divorced  from  its 
former  rationalia,  and  thus  carried  to  unphilosophical  conclusions. 
One  like  Oswald,  who  had  few,  if  any,  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  personal  Deity,  or  the  logos  which  had  grown  round  Deity,  as 


it  was  popularly  conceived,  might  arrogate  to  himself  that  if  certain 

beliefs  were  labelled  the  truths  of  Common  Sense,  there  should 

be  an  end  of  all  controversy  with  regard  to  them.     This  cannot 

be  so,  however,   unless  the   mental  life  of  that  community  has 

reached    the   dangerous    condition    of    crystallisation    which,     as 

Tennyson  says,   "  becomes  mouldy,  and  we  breed  the  past  over 

again." 

In  James  Beattie  we  have  a  writer  whose  attitude  to  Hume 

was  so  much  akin  to  that  of  Oswald  that  they  are  frequently  put 

in    the    same    category    amongst    the    Scottish 

James     ca  it,     gchoolmen.       Beattie,    the   abler    of    the    two, 

1735-1803.  '  ' 

carried  the  war  into  the  antagonist's  camp  with 

a  degree  of  acrimony  which  secured  his  reputation  for  the  time 

being,  but  has  marred  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  more  liberal-minded  and 

judicious  generation.     Our  author  was  born  at  Laurencekirk  on 

the  25th  of  October,  1735,  and  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and 

shopkeeper   who    died  when  he   was  a  boy  of  seven.      Having 

passed  through  the  parish  school  in  a  way  which  gave  credit  alike 

to  the  efficiency  of  his  teacher  and  his  own  talents,  he  entered 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  his  education  was  aided  by  a 

small  scholarship.     In  1753  he  took  his  degree,  and  accepted  the 

position    of  a    parish  schoolmaster  at  Fordoun,  near  his  native 

place.     While  a  youth  at  school  he  had  earned  the  title  of  poet 

from   his   disposition  for  rhyming,   but   when  in  the  capacity  of 

schoolmaster  at   P'ordoun  he  fully  justified  his   claim    to  that  of 

poet  by  his  poetical  contributions  to  the  Scots  Magazine,  which 

secured   him   the  friendship  of  Lord   Gardenstone  and  the  still 

more  distinguished  Lord  Monboddo,  both  judges  of  the  Court  of 

Session.    After  occupying  the  position  of  schoolmaster  at  Fordoun 

for  a  few  years,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School  at 

Aberdeen,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 

Philosophy  and  Logic  in  Marischal  College,  through  the  influence 

of  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  all  his  work. 

Beattie  studied  philosophy  at  the  University  under  Dr  Gerard, 

and  while  he  showed  no  special  distinction  in  that  branch  of  study 

at  college,  he  only  required  to  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 


to  show  how  efificiently  he  could  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
professor.  It  could  be  no  easy  task  to  discharge  the  functions 
which  had  been  so  ably  done  by  such  eminent  predecessors  as 
Fordyce  and  Gerard,  but  Beattie  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  his  patron  and  friends.  Efficient  though 
he  was  in  the  office  of  a  professor,  his  fame  could  not  have  been 
other  than  local  had  he  written  nothing  in  poetry  or  prose.  It 
was  to  his  writings  that  Beattie  was  indebted  for  his  celebrity- 
few  authors  of  those  times  have  been  more  censured  or  more 
applauded  by  his  critics.  In  his  own  day  his  fame  was  due  more 
especially  to  his  prose  writings,  but  in  later  times  it  was  due  mote 
to  his  poetical  works.  He  published  in  1761  a  volume  of 
original  poems,  in  which  translations  from  Horace  and  other 
classical  writers  were  included.  This  publication  was  more 
highly  appreciated  than  his  Judgment  of  Paris,  which  was 
published  four  years  later,  but  it  never  became  a  popular  poem. 
The  poet's  personification  of  virtues  under  the  semblance  of 
three  goddesses  was  rather  too  metaphysical  to  appeal  to  the 
general  public.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  on  which  his  philoso- 
phical reputation  depends,  appeared  in  1770,  and  speedily  gained 
a  popularity  which  has  fallen  to  few  books  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  In  four  years  it  passed  through  five  editions,  and  was 
much  appreciated  in  England  by  the  clergymen  and  the  leading 
men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  thought  it  an  able  counter- 
blast to  what  was  termed  the  sophism  and  scepticism  which  were 
thought  to  be  subverting  the  theological  orthodoxy  which  was 
guarded  with  such  zealous  care  by  the  professional  classes.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  immense  popularity  of  the  Essay  on  Truth 
when  it  first  appeared,  a  contemporary  writer  in  the  Annual 
Register  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — 

"The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  great  merit  in  attack- 
ing this  pernicious  sophistry.  He  has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  his 
subject  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  human  understanding 
with  such  precision  and  sagacity,  with  such  powers  of  reason  and 
investigation  as  will  do  him  honour,  when  the  systems  exposed 
will  be  remembered  only  in  his  refutation."     The  article  from  the 


Annual  Register  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Edmund  Burke,  and  is 
one  amongst  many  instances  to  show  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  Essay  on  Truth  was  received.  Nay  more,  it  was  due  to  this 
publication  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  was  conferred 
on  Beattie  at  Oxford,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the 
King  bestowed  on  its  author  a  pension  of  ^200  a  year.  In 
addition  to  this.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  Beattie  with  the 
volume  under  his  arm,  the  Angel  of  Truth  hovering  above  him 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude,  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one 
hand,  while  the  figures  of  Prejudice,  Scepticism,  and  Folly,  two 
of  which  are  to  represent  Voltaire  and  Hun)e,  shrink  from  the 
sunbeams  which  are  shed  on  the  angel's  breast.  Amidst  the 
chorus  of  praise  and  hero-worship,  there  was  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  reproved  Reynolds  for  degrading  a 
genius  like  Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer  as  Dr  Beattie,  pre- 
dicting at  the  same  time  that  the  famous  essay  would  be  forgotten 
in  ten  years.  Though  its  lease  of  life  was  much  longer  than 
Goldsmith  predicted  for  it,  he  has  not  wholly  been  a  false 
prophet,  for  while  Voltaire  and  Hume  are  still  prominent  figures 
in  literature,  Beattie's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of 
Truth  is  known  only  to  the  antiquarian  few.  Some  six  years 
after  the  Essay  on  Truth  appeared,  the  author  published  a  quarto 
edition,  containing  essays  on  Poetry  and  Music,  Laughter,  and 
Ludicrous  Composition,  and  the  Vitality  of  Classical  Learning. 
Although  Beattie  was  perhaps  better  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
and  opinions  in  writing  than  his  supporters  and  abettors,  he  did 
not  see  very  much  deeper.  Alarmed  by  what  he  conceived  the 
consequences  of  Hume's  philosophy  would  be,  he  was  induced  to 
write  the  Essay  on  Truth  in  a  tone  and  temper  which  did  not 
always  redound  to  his  credit  as  a  man  or  a  controversialist.  Li 
common  with  others,  especially  Campbell  and  Oswald,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  Reid,  he  strangely  misunderstood  Hume's 
aim  and  object  in  philosophy.  The  primary  object  of  Hume  in 
pushing  his  scepticism  to  its  utmost  limits  was  with  the  view  of 
establishing  speculative  philosophy  on  a  firmer  and  more  logical 
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basis  than  could  hitherto  be  claimed  for  it,  which  was  essential  if 
philosophy  was  to  exercise  a  permanent  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought.  Beattie's  whole  attitude  to  Hume's  system 
appears  to  have  been  that  he  implicitly  believed  it  to  be  a  dogmatic 
system  which  men  were  asked  to  accept  in  the  name  of  reason, 
and  without  the  least  equivocation.  With  so  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed a  mental  outlook,  it  may  explain,  though  it  cannot  justify 
Beattie  in  denouncing  sceptics  as  liars,  hypocrites,  and  criminals 
— a  sweeping  condemnation,  which  really  embraced  speculative 
philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Hume.  To  such  invective  Hume 
made  no  reply,  but  sometimes  referred  to  the  author  of  the  essays 
as  "  that  bigotted,  silly  fellow  Beattie."  Notwithstanding  the 
great  distinction  Beattie  secured  by  his  essay,  it  is  now  well  nigh 
forgotten,  and  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  known  is  his  poem  of 
The  Minstrel.  The  design  of  The  Minstiel  was  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  poetical  genius,  born  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  fancy  and  reason,  down  to  the  period  when  he  is  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  minstrel.  In  remote  times,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
history,  the  office  of  minstrel  was  not  only  a  highly  respectable 
one;  but  also  a  sacred  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  become  so 
efficient  in  music  and  poetry,  that  he  could  narrate  in  an  attractive 
fashion  the  exploits  of  the  battlefield  and  sing  the  praise  of  heroes. 
The  Minstrel,  the  first  jjart  of  which  a[)peared  in  1771  and  the 
second  in  1774,  is  written  in  Spenserian  verse,  and  has  been  so 
skilfully  manipulated  by  the  author  that  it  never  becomes 
monotonous  to  the  enr  or  tiresome  to  the  mind.  The  spirit  of 
the  poem  is  well  sustained  from  fiist  to  finish,  though  in  reading 
it  one  never  feels  transported  to  sublime  heights  ;  it  has  been 
aptly  compared  with  the  Prelude  which  Wordsworth  wrote  thirty 
years  afterward,  but  the  Prelude  is  constructed  on  a  higher  plane, 
and  is  characterised  by  a  deeper  and  more  intense  conception  of 
Nature.  In  addition  to  this,  The  Mi/is(rel  is  more  conventional, 
and  scarcely  shows  so  profound  a  grasp  of  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
problems  which  perplex  the  youthful  imagination.  Taken  as  a 
whole,   The  Minstrel  is  no  mean  production  ;  it  is  full  of  local 


colour,  and  might  be  designated  a  history  of  the  poetic  imagination 
nurtured  amid  the  author's  native  scenery,  with  the  spirit  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  for  a  background,  and  with  a  borrowed  light  from 
Spenser  and  Thomson  to  complete  the  picture.  In  addition  to 
the  works  mentioned,  Beattie  wrote  numerous  essays  on  subjects 
such  as  "Dreaming,"  and  his  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1790  and  1793  respectively,  were  little  more 
than  an  abridgement  of  his  lectures,  which  he  had  delivered  in 
his  capacity  of  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic.  The 
closing  years  of  Seattle's  life  were  full  of  sadness  and  gloom  ;  his 
wife  was  separated  from  him  by  insanity,  and  the  elder  of  his  two 
sons,  who  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  ;  the  death  of  his  second  son  took  place  a  few  years 
after.  Miserable  and  dejected,  he  exclaimed,  "Now  I  have  done 
with  the  world."  In  view  of  his  success  and  early  triumph,  his 
career  might  be  summed  up  in  the  following  lines  from  his  poem 
entitled  "  Retirement  "  :— 

"  For  me  no  more  the  path  invites 
Ambition  loves  to  tread  ; 
No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights 
By  guileful  hope  misled  ; 
Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 
To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain  ; 
For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 
And  all  the  past  is  vain." 

After  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Campbell  and  Beattie  to  guide 

philosophy  in  a  stereotyped  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 

author  should  speedily  appear  bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  revolt, 

and  such  an  one  was  James  Burnet,  afterwards 

Lord  Monboddo,     j^^^^  Monboddo.     Although   in  many  respects 
r7i4-i799.  °  j         f 

a  striking  personality,   he  does   not  appear  to 

have  had  a  sufficient  grasp  of  philosophy  in  a  general  sense  to 

accomplish  any  permanent  revolution  in  a  particular  sense.     Even 

though  his  intellectual  power  had  been  equal  to  the  task,  he  had 

too    many    eccentricities    to   exercise    the    necessary    influence. 

According  to  his  view,  the  only  hope  of  philosophy  was  to  ignore 

the  tciHching  of  those  who  soughrt  to  bring  in  to  it  new-fangled 
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notions,  and  were  vainly  striving  after  originality.  Moreover,  he 
contended  that  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity  were  the  only 
reliable  guides,  and  those  who  had  not  drank  deeply  at  the 
fountains  of  thought  set  flowing  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  not 
worth  listening  to,  and  should  be  ruled  out  of  court  both  in  matter 
and  in  style.  James  Burnet  was  born  in  17  14,  at  the  family  seat 
of  Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  was  first  sent  to  the  parish 
school,  afterwards  going  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  During 
the  time  he  was  at  the  University,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  for  his  tutor,  Dr  Francis  Skene,  who  subsequently  became 
Professor.  As  Burnet  had  been  at  the  parish  school  so  he  was 
at  the  University,  a  diligent  student,  with  a  reputation  for 
independence  and  originality.  While  at  the  University,  he 
showed  great  devotion  to  Greek  Literature  and  [)hilosophy,  and 
it  was  the  commencement  of  his  life-long  enthusiasm  for  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  After  attending  a  Writer's 
Chambers  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  study  Civil 
Law  and  gain  experience  of  the  world.  In  order  to  provide 
young  Burnet  with  an  efficient  education,  his  father  sold  part  of 
his  estate,  though  it  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  For 
this  act  of  self-sacrifice  young  Burnet  was  grateful  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  and  in  his  old  age  he  declared  that  the  fruits  of  that 
education  were  more  to  him  and  made  him  happier  than  if  his 
father  had  left  him  a  dukedom  with  the  greatest  fortune.  Soon 
after  he  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  Bar,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  famous  Douglas  Cause,  which  was  finally  decided  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1771.  When  other  lawyers  were  staggered 
with  the  Hamilton  proofs,  he  remained  firm  and  inflexible  in  his 
opinion,  which  was  fully  justified  by  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  case.  The  management  of  the  Douglas  Cause  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  legal  powers,  both  in  his  own  country 
and  in  France,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  raised  to  the  bench 
in  spite  of  powerful  opposition.  This  opposition  was  not  due  to 
any  want  of  faith  in  his  abilities,  but  rather  because  he  was  uncon- 
ventional and  eccentric,  which  he  not  only  manifested  in  his 
dress  and  speech,  but  in  his  modes  of  thought.     Before  Charles 
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Darwin,  he  sounded  the  note  of  evolution,  believing  that  all 
higher  organisms  had  gone  through  a  long  evolutionary  process 
from  a  less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence.  Moreover, 
he  firmly  believed  that  men  once  had  tails,  and  ran  on  all  fours, 
maintaining  that  the  erect  position  is  acquired  like  speech,  and 
acquired  with  difficulty.  This  thesis  he  strives  to  prove  in  his 
elaborate  work,  entitled  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  which 
gave  rise  to  much  ridicule  and  criticism,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  When  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  on  his  journey  to  the 
the  Highlands,  he  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and  though 
charmed  and  magnetised  with  his  conversation,  he  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  man's  ape-like  ancestory  as  urged  by  his  host.  "  Most 
men,''  he  said,  "  endeavoured  to  hide  their  tails,  but  Lord  Mon- 
boddo is  as  vain  of  his  as  a  squirrel."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord 
Monboddo  contended  in  and  out  of  season  that  the  habits  of 
civilization  were  responsible  for  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  check  such  enervating  influences,  he  subjected 
himself  to  severe  discipline,  such  as  riding  on  horseback  in  all 
weathers  and  exposing  his  naked  body  to  the  most  biting  winds. 
His  pet  aversion  was  effeminacy,  and  to  protect  his  children 
against  it,  he  imposed  exercises  on  them  beyond  their  strength  ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  his  son's  life  was  shortened  by  exposure  on 
horseback  in  the  terrible  frost  of  1 784.  He  also  made  his  daughter 
take  horseback  exercises,  irrespective  of  sunshine  or  storm.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  achievements  of  which  he  used  frequently  to 
boast  was,  that  he  and  his  daughter  rode  many  miles  one  winter's 
day  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  when  coming  from  Dalhousie  Castle, 
they  met  but  one  traveller,  who  rode  with  his  face  to  the  horse's 
tail  to  avoid  the  biting  wind  and  sleety  blast.  With  all  his 
eccentricities,  he  was  a  highly  chivalrous  individual,  and  he  could 
defend  his  fanciful  paradoxes  with  brilliant  wit  and  great  learning; 
in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  always  received 
a  cordial  welcome.  The  first  volume  of  The  Origin  of  Languages, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  published  in  1773,  and 
subsequently  completed  in  six  volumes.  The  work  shows  great 
industry  and  learning,  and,  according  to  Laird  Ramsay  of  Ochter- 
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tyre,  "  would  have  been  exceedingly  well  received  in  his  own  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  story  of  the  men  with  the  tails,  which,  he 
maintained,  was  too  gross  for  monkish  credulity  to  swallow." 
Great  though  this  achievement  was,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  his  resources,  for  in  1779  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  Ancient  Metaphysics,  which  was  also  completed  in  six  volumes 
following  at  intervals  during  the  next  twenty  years,  bringing  his 
laborious  career  to  a  close.  The  greater  portion  of  this  work  was 
inspired  by  the  speculations  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  whose 
writings  he  seems  to  have  studied  with  care  and  attention,  showing 
an  erudition  which  could  not  be  claimed  by  many  authors  in  his 
day.  Broadly  speakings  he  claims  in  this  work  "  that  man  is  a 
type  of  the  whole  system  of  the  univeise,  and  the  order  of  Nature 
is  such  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  progress  from  the  vegetable 
to  the  animal,  from  the  animal  to  the  intellectual,  not  only  in  the 
individual  but  in  the  species."  Our  author  further  anticipated 
Darwin  in  his  belief  of  the  progress  of  the  individual  in  the 
embryonic  state,  and  after  birth,  contending  for  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  progress  in  the  species  from  the  mere  animal  to  the 
intellectual  creature.  This  leads  him  to  the  supposition  of  a  state 
of  nature  in  which  man  was  not  only  lower  than  the  angels,  "  but 
a  mere  animal  without  clothing  and  without  houses,  walking 
on  all  fours  [eating  honey  like  a  bear],  not  yet  having  acquired 
the  use  of  speech."  After  the  fashion  of  one  who  is  enamoured 
of  a  theory,  he  brings  to  his  support  the  most  flimsy  evidence, 
such  as  the  human  creature  said  to  have  been  caught  in  the  woods 
of  Saxony,  who  ran  on  all  fours  with  the  bears.*  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  speculations,  he  held  to  the  doctrine  of  Theism, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  substantiate  by  the  assertion  of  inferior 
minds  and  human  creatures  with  animal  characteristics  diffused 
through  the  universe.  It  is  fair  to  observe,  however,  that  Mon- 
boddo's  devotion  to  ancient  philosophy  did  not  deter  him  from 
observing  the  tendency  of  modern  philosophy.  On  the  lines  of 
empiricism,  Hume  had  demonstrated  that  if  logically  adhered  to, 
we  can   only  know  that   one  event  precedes  another,   and   the 

*  Sqq  Ancient  AIeiapkysi(X,  1779,  Vol.  Ill,,  74. 
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empirical  doctrine  inevitably  resolves  causation  into  sequence. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  Monboddo  adduces  Aristotle's  fourfold 
order  of  causes,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — The  efficient 
cause,  which  Monboddo  believed  was  mind  ;  the  material  cause, 
which  assumes  different  shapes,  and  is  probably  acted  upon  by 
mind,  or  the  efficient  cause  ;  the  form  which  must  be  incorporated 
with  the  matter  to  produce  a  given  result,  and  ihc  final  cause  or 
end  for  the  sake  of  which  the  efficient  cause  acts.  Briefly  stated, 
however,  Aristotle  divides  his  four  different  kinds  of  causes  thus  — 
material,  motive,  form,  and  end.  Nevertheless,  the  author  of 
Ancient  Metaphysics  was  not  an  out  and  out  Aristotelian,  but 
supported  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  against  Aristotle,  and 
he  further  manifested  a  bias  in  favoui  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
Reminiscence.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  author's  eccentric 
views  and  opinions,  Ancient  Metaphysics  is  in  many  respects  a 
marvellous  production,  and  shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  fathomed 
the  depths  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  Moreover,  few, 
if  any,  of  the  Scottish  schoolmen  knew  so  well  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  as  did  Monboddo, 
which  still  makes  his  work  a  useful  link  between  the  two  systems. 
If  he  sometimes  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  amongst  his 
philosophical  contemporaries,  because  their  knowledge  of  ancient 
learning  and  wisdom  were  inferior  to  his,  he  was  in  accord  with 
his  countrymen  on  many  points  of  philosophy.  With  them  he 
was  at  one  in  his  rejection  of  empiricism,  and  the  sceptical 
conclusions  to  which  it  could  be  carried  ;  "  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  supremacy 
of  mind  in  the  universe."  However  widely  his  contemporaries 
might  have  differed  from  him,  or  however  widely  subsequent 
philosophical  thinkers  may  dissent  from  his  fanciful  and  whimsical 
theories,  no  one  can  read  his  writings  without  being  struck  with 
his  great  force  of  intellect  and  the  vastness  of  the  industry 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  twelve  volumes  mentioned. 
In  an  uncommon  degree,  Monboddo  was  independent  and 
original,  and  he  put  forward  his  speculations  with  a  boldness 
unrivalled  by  any  one  in  his  own  day  with,  perhaps,  the  single 
exception  of  David  Hume. 
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All  who  are  interested  in  the  ballad  literature  of  Scotland 
would  probably  be  disappointed  if  some  reference  was  not  made 
p^^^^  to  "  Johnnie  Cope/'  the  famous  Jacobite  ballad, 

though  the  output  of  the  author  is  so  small  that 
he  is  only  entitled  to  rank  a  long  way  down  the  list,  even  amongst 
minor  poets.  "Johnnie  Cope"  has  been  vastly  popular  in  Scot- 
land ever  since  it  was  written,  probably  from  the  sprightliness  of 
the  tune,  and  the  quiet,  sarcastic  humour  conveyed  in  the  words. 
The  theme  of  the  ballad  is  connected  with  the  overthrow  of  Sir 
John  Cope  and  the  martial  force  of  George  II.,  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  at  Prestonpans,  in  Haddingtonshire,  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1745.  Sir  John  Cope,  the  King's  General,  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  and  ignominiously  defeated,  with  the  result 
that  he  fled  from  the  field  panic-stricken.  For  this  act  of  bad 
generalship,  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  ;  but  was  subsequently 
acquitted,  probably  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  he 
or  his  colleague.  Colonel  Gardiner,  was  most  to 

Adam  Skirvini',       ,  ,  ,  ,  01  ■     •  , 

1719-1803.  blame.  Adam  Skirvmg,  the  author,  was  a 
wealthy  farmer  in  Haddingtonshire,  who  com- 
bined with  rhyming,  athletic  exercises  and  field-sports,  for  which 
he  was  distinguished.  Besides  "  Johnnie  Cope,"  he  wrote  another 
piece  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  "  Tranent  Muir " ;  but  it 
never  had  the  same  vogue  as  "  Johnnie  Cope,"  and  is  well-nigh 
forgotten.  The  author  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Kirkyard  of  Athelstaneford,  where  his  qualities  are  thus 
recorded  on  his  tombstone  : — 

"  In  feature,  in  figure,  agility,  mind, 
And  happy  wit  rarely  surpassed  ; 
With  lofty,  or  low,  could  be  plain  or  refined, 
Content,  beaming  bright  to  the  last." 

At  this  juncture  brief  reference  might  also  be  made  to  Sir 

Gilbert  Elliott,  who  belongs  to  a  similar  place  among  minor  poets 

as  Skirving,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
Sir  Gilbert  EUioll,      11  •  r  ^,       ,,  r^,  ),-,-, 

"     ,-.,^  ,„.,         older  version  of  the  "  Howers  o    the  Forest." 

Tytler,  m  his  Essay  on  Edinburgh  Amusements, 

infers  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  introduced  the  German  flute  into 
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Scotland  about  1725,  which  he  had  learned  to  play  in  France. 
Either  the  date  or  the  incident  must  be  an  error,  as  he  could 
scarcely  be  an  efificient  flute-player  when  three  years  old.  The 
authorship  of  three  songs  has  been  ascribed  to  Elliott,  "  My  Apron 
Dearie,"  "  Amynta,"  and  one  on  Colonel  Gardiner  [who  fell  at 
Prestonpans],  which  is  one  of  the  few  songs  of  that  period  showing 
a  sympathetic  bias  on  the  Hanoverian  side.  Sir  Gilbert  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  subsequently  held  several  ofificial 
appointments,  amongst  others  that  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  He 
died  in  France,  and  his  son  held  the  office  of  Governor-General 
of  India,  afterwards  becoming  Earl  Minto. 

In  William  Wilkie,  we  have  a  poet  of  greater   pretensions 

than  the  two  previously  mentioned,  being  designated  the  Scottish 

Homer  by  no  less   an    authority    than    David 

Wilham  \\  ilkie,     j^ume,  though  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
1721-1772.  _  °  ^  ... 

he  is  deserving  of  any  such  a  distinction.  Per- 
haps some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  pretentious  claim  of 
David  Hume,  as  it  was  made  in  a  fervid  reply  to  a  depreciatory 
notice,  in  the  Critical  Review,  of  Wilkie's  first  publication. 
William  Wilkie  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Dalmeny, 
in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  was  born  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1 721.  After  receiving  an  ordinary  school  education,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Edinburgh  University  at  the  age  of  fourteen  :  but  before  he 
had  completed  his  University  course,  his  father  died,  leaving  him 
in  charge  of  the  farm,  and  the  protection  of  a  mother  and  three 
sisters,  which  was  no  light  responsibility  for  the  young  student. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  was  able  to  attend  to  the  farm  and 
continue  his  studies  till  he  was  duly  qualified  as  a  minister  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  his  great  ambition.  Learning  and 
literary  talent,  in  his  time,  was  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Law  or 
in  the  Church — the  well-to-do  usually  going  in  for  the  former  and 
the  poorer  for  the  latter.  When  going  about  the  farm.  Homer 
was  Wilkie's  pocket  companion,  so  that  he  might  study  it 
when  any  opportunity  presented  itself.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
in  the  capacity  of  scarecrow,  to  frighten  the  rooks  and  pigeons 
from  the  corn,  he  equipped  himself  with  several  suits  of  clothes. 
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one  above  another,  a  rusty  gun,  and  a  copy  of  Homer— truly  a 
rare  combination  for  a  scarecrow.  Fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Homeric  Epic,  he  was  induced  to  write  the  Epigoniad,  in  nine 
books,  which  was  published  in  1757.  In  this  poem  he  deUneates 
the  fortunes  of  the  Epigoni,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes 
ot  Thebes.  The  subject  of  the  Epigoniad  is  taken  from  the  fourth 
Iliad,  where  Sthenelus  gives  Agamemnon  a  brief  account  of  the 
sacking  of  Thebes — 

"  When  the  youth  of  Greece  Tliesus  led, 
Returned  to  conquer  where  their  fathers  bled." 

These  young  heroes  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Epigoni,  meaning 
descendants  ;  hence  the  author  has  given  to  the  poem  the  title  of 
Epigoniad,  and  it  was  modelled  to  a  great  extent  on  Pope's  Homer. 
The  Epigoniad,  though  possessing  a  great  deal  of  merit  as  an 
Epic,  especially  the  death  of  Hercules  in  Book  VH.,  did  not 
excite  general  interest  in  the  literary  world.  Its  popularity  was 
more  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland  in  the  author's  own  day, 
being  first  brought  into  notice  by  Hume's  praise  of  it  ;  but  in 
England  it  had  few  readers,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  own 
countrymen,  it  would  probably  never  have  reached  a  second 
edition.  For  the  reasons  stated,  the  first  edition  of  the  Epigoniad 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  a  second  was  published  in  1759,  to 
which  was  added  the  "  Dream,"  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.  In 
the  "  Dream,"  the  author  supposes  himself  in  discussion  with 
Homer  on  the  merits  of  the  Epigoniad,  in  which  Homer  severely 
criticises  it  in  some  respects  and  excuses  it  in  others.  In  fact, 
the  poem  is  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  Epigoniad,  containing  much 
introspection,  and  is  written  in  a  spirited  and  elegant  style,  which 
does  the  author  much  credit,  clearly  indicating  at  the  same  time 
what  he  considers  the  defects  of  his  own  Epic.  In  1759,  Wilkie 
was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity, where  he  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  students,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  science,  even  to  a  vague,  half- 
fledged  idea  of  the  existence  of  electricity,  which  he  embodies  in 
one  of  his  early  poetical  effusions.  While  at  college,  he  made 
many  friends,  amongst  whom  were    Robertson,    Hume,    Home, 
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Robert  Fergusson,  and  Adam  Smith.  In  private  life  he  was 
eccentric,  was  habitually  careless  of  his  appearance,  his  clothes 
hanging  round  his  ill-shaped  body  in  the  most  slovenly  manner, 
and  he  frequently  wore  two  suits,  one  above  the  other ;  when  in 
the  pulpit,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  remove  his  hat  from  his  head, 
and  when  he  did,  his  grisly,  ill  kept  wig  was  always  awry.  From 
a  comparatively  early  age  he  was  subject  to  the  ague,  and  to  keep 
up  a  perspiration  he  lay  in  bed  under  a  prodigious  pile  of  blankets 
usually  computed  to  number  twenty-four ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
credible  when  one  recalls  that  that  number  of  blankets  would 
be  something  like  six  stones  weight  ;  therefore,  the  statement  must 
have  originated  with  some  one  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
verify  it.  For  many  years  Wilkie's  muse  was  silent,  and  most  of 
his  friends  concluded  that  it  had  fled  to  return  no  more ; 
but  in  1768  he  produced  a  small  collection  of  Fables  after  the 
manner  of  Gay,  most  of  which  exhibited  much  propriety  of  senti- 
ment and  grace  of  expression  which  Gay  does  not  always  excel. 
One  of  the  best,  if  not  really  the  best,  of  these  Fables,  is  "  The  Hare 
and  the  Partan,"  in  which  he  has  used  the  vernacular  with  effect 
and  skill,  especially  that  form  of  the  Scottish  dialect  peculiar  to 
Midlothian.  Immediately  after  Wilkie's  death,  an  excellent 
tribute  to  his  memory  appeared  in  Ruddiniaii's  Weekly  Magazine 
from  Robert  Fergusson,  his  friend  and  brother  bard.  It  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy  between  "  Geordie  and 
Davie."      The   following    lines  are   taken    from    the   concluding 

stanza  : — 

"  Lang  may  his  sacred  banes  untroubl'd  rest, 
Lang  may  his  truff  in  gowans  gay  be  drest, 
Scholars  and  bards  unheard  of  yet  shall  come 
And  stamp  memorials  on  his  grassy  tomb." 

In  Tobias  Smollett,   we   have  a    less    important    poet    than 

W'ilkie,  but  a  more  important  author,  and  a  much  better  known 

naine.       It    is    as    a    novelist,    not    as   a   poet, 

Tobias  Smolleii,    g^joHg^t  ig  best  known  :  yet  he  was  no  mean 
1721-1771. 

poet,  and  his  "Tears  of  Scotland"  and  "Ode 

to  Leven  Water"  have  reached  a  lyrical  e.xcellency  which  Wilkie 
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has  scarcely  attained.  Tobias  George  Smollett  was  born  at 
Dalquhurn  House,  near  Renton,  Dumbartonshire  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  young,  the  future  poet  and  novelist  was 
educated  by  his  grandfather,  Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill.  For 
a  while  he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Dumbarton,  after- 
wards to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  medical  profession,  but  failed  to  make  a  living  by  it, 
and  gradually  drifted  into  literature,  in  which  he  made  a  great 
name,  but  a  precarious  livelihood,  which  made  him  irritable  and 
(}uarrelsome  as  he  advanced  in  life.  Full  of  hope  and  ambition 
to  begin  with,  he  set  out  to  London  with  the  manuscript  of  a 
tragedy  in  his  portmanteau,  called  The  Regicides,  the  subject  of  it 
being  the  assassination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  but  he  failed  to 
get  it  brought  out  on  the  stage.  This  short  cut  to  success,  on 
which  he  had  built  his  hopes,  eluded  his  grasp  ;  disappointed  and 
out  of  humour  with  friends  and  acquaintances  alike,  he  took  the 
office  of  surgeon-mate  on  board  the  Ctimberland^  which  took  part 
in  that  unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena  in  1741,  described 
in  Roderick  Random.  Chafing  under  confinement  and  restraint, 
he  left  the  navy  in  disgust,  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  Anne  Lascelles,  who  subsequently  became  his  wife,  and  who 
is  said  to  be  the  "  Narcissa  "  of  Roderick  Random.  They  did  not 
marry  for  some  time  after  they  became  attached  to  each 
other,  as  the  lady  expected  to  inherit  a  small  estate  on  the 
Island,  and  consequently  remained  behind.  Smollett  returned  to 
England  in  i  744,  and  set  up  a  house  in  Downing  Street,  afterwards 
in  Mayfair,  with  the  view  of  getting  together  a  medical  practice; 
then  he  went  to  Bath,  but  failed  as  a  physician,  both  in  London 
and  at  Bath,  which  finally  determined  his  literary  career.  By 
force  of  circumstances  he  was  literally  stranded,  and  took  a  house 
at  Chelsea,  where  he  began  in  earnest  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  In  1746  he  wrote  the  "Tears  of  Scotland," 
in  a  coffee-house  in  the  metropolis  ;  the  same  year  he  published 
"Advice — A  Satire,"  which  was  the  first  of  his  productions  published ; 
the  following  year  he  married  and  published  "Reproof,  a  Satire."  In 
1748,  Roderick  Random  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  at  oncq 
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a  great  success,  some  of  his  literary  contemporaries  being  under 
the  impression  that  Fielding  was  its  author.  Peregrine  Pickle 
appeared  three  years  afterwards,  and  its  reception  by  the  public 
was  even  greater  than  its  predecessor.  In  1750,  Smollett  visited 
Paris  along  with  Dr  Moore,  who  at  one  time  of  his  life  was  so 
closely  associated  with  the  poet  Burns.  During  their  sojourn  in 
Paris,  they  met  Mark  Akenside,  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  with  whom  Smollett  subsequently  quarrelled  in 
his  feuds  with  literary  rivals,  amongst  whom  were  most  of  the  noted 
literary  men  of  the  day.  The  many  quarrels  he  provoked  would 
probably  have  had  a  disturbing  effect  upon  most  minds,  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  hinder  his  slavish  devotion  to  work,  for  his  pen 
was  never  idle;  such  feuds,  however,  must  have  increased  the 
severity  of  his  struggle  for  existence.  In  1753,  his  romance  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  was  published  ;  and  two  years  later,  his 
translation  of  Don  Quixote.  This  translation,  though  for  a  long 
time  popular,  is  far  inferior  to  other  translations  which  have  since 
appeared,  as  Smollett's  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  not  considered 
sutificient  to  qualify  him  for  the  task.  By  this  time  he  had  not 
only  quarrelled  with  most  of  his  literary  friends  and  acquaintances, 
but  an  action  was  raised  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
for  caning  a  person  named  Gordon,  and  though  the  verdict  was 
in  his  favour,  he  was  sadly  embarrassed  by  the  law  expenses. 
Even  this  bitter  experience  did  not  teach  him  discretion,  for  as 
editor  of  the  Critical  Review,  which  he  undertook  in  1756,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  all  kinds  of  dangerous  contro- 
versy. If  he  was  not  the  actual  writer  of  the  damaging  criticism 
of  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  which  drew  Hume  to  the  defence  of  the 
author  and  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Revieiv,  Smollett  was 
responsible  for  its  publication.  In  the  columns  of  the  Review  he 
made  an  uncompromising  attack  on  Admiral  Knowles,  one  of  the 
commanders  at  Carthagena,  which  resulted  in  atrial  for  libel.  In 
this  instance,  Smollett  lost  the  case,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ^100  and  a  term  of  three  months  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  While  in  prison,  he  wrote  Launcelot  Greaves,  his  poorest 
novel,  which  was  published  in   1762.     Contem[)orancous  with  the 
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editorship  of  the    Critical  Revietv,   he   commenced   a   complete 
History  of  England,  from   the   time  of  JuUus   Caisar's    invasion 
down  to  1748,  which,   though  not  a  work  of  scholarly  research,  is 
animated  and  clear,  and  as  a  history  of  England  long  held  the 
field.     Indeed,    it    is   questionable    whether   any    other    English 
author  could  have  produced  such  a  history,  considering  that  the 
four  quarto  volumes  were  written  in  fourteen  months.     It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  the  effort  had  cost  him  much,  for 
it    brought   on    disease    of  the  chest   and  continuous   ill-health. 
Nevertheless,  he  laboured  on  with  his  pen,  and  after  coming  out 
of  prison,  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history  down  to  1764, 
which  is  even  better  known  than  the  Co?nplete  History.     From 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  in 
1760,  it  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  continuation  of  Hume's 
English  History^  and  the  divisions  are  given  in  a  manner  corres- 
ponding to  those  observed  by  Hume  with  a  view  to  this  object. 
In  1757,  The  Reprisal,  a  farce,  was  put  upon  the  stage  by  David 
Garrick,   and   was  a  great  success,  which  was  fortunate  for  the 
needy  author.     Thus  he  was  stimulated  anew,  and  he  translated 
Gil  Bias,   which  ap[)eared  in   1761,  also  making  an  attcm[)t  to 
compile  a  universal  history,   and  his   name   was  annexed  to   a 
translation  of  the    works  of  Voltaire  completed   in    1770.       In 
addition  to  this,  Smollett  is  the  author  of  Travels  Through  France 
and  Italy,   written  after  the  death  of  his  only  daughter,  which 
induced  him  to  seek  health  and  consolation  on  the  Continent  from 
a  sorrow  which  nearly  overwhelmed  him.     Although  his  health 
was  seriously  impaired  by   the  irrej^arable  loss  he  sustained,   he 
after>vards  wrote  the   Ode  to  Independence  and  the  History  of  the 
Adventures  of  an  Atom.     Then  Humphry  Clinker,  which,  though 
written  under  much  pain  and  suffering,  is  the  last  as  well  as  the 
best  of  all  his  novels,  and  is  the  one  in  which  his  celebrated  "  Ode 
to  Leven  Water  "  occurs.     To  Smollett  the  Fates  were  not  always 
benignant ;  but  to  the  last  he  fought  adversity  bravely,  and  if  he 
had  lived  reward  would  have  come,  but  it  was  too  late.     A  short 
while  longer,   and  he   would   have  inherited  the   family  estates, 
which  would  have  relieved  him  from  much  embarrassment ;  as  it 
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was,  the  success  of  Huinpliry  Clinker  was  only  whispered  in  his 
ear  when  he  was  about  to  hid  the  world  farewell,  which  he  did  in 
October,  177  i.  It  has  been  by  his  novels,  rather  than  by  his  poetry, 
that  the  name  of  Smollett  has  been  immortalised.  They  manifest 
a  caustic  wit  and  fluency  of  expression,  but  they  are  devoid  of 
plot  and  artistic  construction.  Like  those  of  a  number  of  his 
English  contemporaries,  his  novels  were  coarse  and  clever — 
"holding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature" — showing  to  the  age  its  own 
likeness  without  fear  or  favour. 

The  next  author  has  small  claim  to  that  of  poet,  though  he 
sometimes  indulged  his  fancy  in  the  exercise  of  writing  verse  ;  but 

it  lacks  the  natural  poetic  ring,  and  it  may  be 

Thomas  Blacklock,     ^.j-        nr-  ,>.i_j-.        .1  r        1 

Stated  m  all  lairness  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 

1721-1791. 

part  Thomas  Blacklock  played  in  connection 
with  a  more  celebrated  poet,  he  might  well  have  been  left  out  of 
the  Pantheon  of  inspired  poets.  It  was  he  who  first  recognised 
in  Bums  a  true  poetic  genius  Caledonia  could  ill  spare  from  her 
coterie  of  literary  men.  The  ill-starred  poet  had  taken  the  last 
farewell  of  his  friends,  packed  his  chest,  and  composed  "  The 
Gloomy  Night  is  Gathering  Fast,''  the  last  song  he  should  measure 
in  Caledonia,  when  a  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  Burns 
overthrew  all  his  schemes  by  opening  new  prospects  to  "  his  poetic 
ambition,'"  as  he  puts  it.  This  incident,  and  the  fact  that  Black- 
lock  lost  his  sight  by  small-pox  when  only  six  months  old,  seems 
to  have  been  the  means  of  gathering  round  him  a  number  of 
kind  and  sympathetic  friends.  Spence,  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  and  the  friend  of  Pope,  did  all  he  could  to  find  for  the 
blind  poet  a  sympathetic  public  in  England.  David  Hume  and 
Dr  Stevenson  gave  him  pecuniary  assistance  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Dr  Beattie  secured  for  him  the  degree  of  D.D  at  the  Univetsity 
of  Aberdeen.  Dr  Thomas  Blacklock,  the  son  of  a  bricklayer,  was 
born  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  in  172 1.  When  his  father  had 
ceased  work,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  evenings  to  reading  to 
his  son,  and  in  this  way  the  boy  became  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  poets,  particularly  with  the  works  of  Thomson  and 
Allan  Ramsay.     In  spite  of  his  blindness,  he  acquired  a  consider- 
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able  amount  of  learning,  and  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1746,  which  was  re-issued 

in  1754  and  1756  ;  and  two  years  after  his  death  an  edition  of  his 

poems  was  published,  with  a  life,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author 

of  the  Man  of  Feeling.     Blacklock  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1759, 

and  was  apppointed  minister  of  Kirkcudbright ;  he  wrote  several 

treatises  on   theological  subjects,  and  an  article  on  blindness  for 

the  Encxclofxedia  Britannica. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  John  Skinner  is  well  known  in  the 

history  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland,  as  the  learned 

and  devoted  pastor  of  Longside  Chapel,  Aber- 

John  Skinner,      (jeenshire.     In  the  midst  of  more  serious  study, 
1721-1S07. 

he  occasionally  indulged  his  poetic  vein,  even 

to  old  age.  Excellent  though  some  of  his  verses  are,  his  muse 
was  only  active  at  intervals,  and  then  it  seldom  took  ethereal 
flights  ;  therefore,  he  can  scarcely  be  classed  amongst  professional 
poets.  While  he  wrote  verse  in  his  native  vernacular,  and  also  in 
the  more  stately  English,  Latin  poetry  was  \\\'i  forte  ;  and  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  amongst  learned  .Scotsmen  who  endeavoured  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Buchanan  and  his  school.  Moreover, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  able  to  write  in  a  dead 
language  with  eloquence  and  force.  Although  he  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  Greek  classics,  his  type  of  mind  was 
Hebraistic,  rather  than  Hellenistic ;  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  seers,  rather  than  that  of  the  Greek  poets 
and  philosophers.  In  philosophy,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hutchin- 
son, and  in  theology,  he  had  much  in  common  with  Archbishop 
Laud,  of  whom  he  was  a  devoted  admirer.  Bom  in  the  parish  of 
Birse,  Aberdeenshire,  October,  1721,  he  was  the  son  of  a  school- 
master there,  who  was  a  man  of  scholarly  acquirements,  and  a 
strict  Presbyterian.  Brought  up  a  strict  Presbyterian,  young 
Skinner  became  an  Episcopalian,  in  the  first  place  starting  life  on 
his  own  account  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  an  Episcopalian 
clergyman  in  Shetland,  and  marrying  the  daughter.  In  1742,  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon  and  placed  at  Longside,  where  he  was 
pastor  for  sixty-four  years.     In  1746,  the  year  after  the  rebellion, 
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the  repressive  law  was  passed  compelling  all  Episcopalian 
ministers  in  Scotland  to  minister  to  four  persons  only  besides  the 
family  residing  in  the  house.  For  the  transgression  of  this  law, 
Skinner  was  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  his  chapel  was 
destroyed  ;  thus  the  form  of  religion,  which  in  England  prides 
itself  as  being  hy  law  established,  was  the  religion  of  the  dissenting 
Church  in  Scotland.  Among  the  prose  works  of  Skinner  were  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  and  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew 
Sheckinah,  His  longest  poem  is  on  football  in  imitation  of 
Chryst's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  which  exhibits  no  small  amount  of  wit 
and  satire.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  verse,  he  is  said  to  display  the 
keenness  and  pungency  of  Juvenal  or  Buchanan.  His  best  known 
and  most  popular  poems  are  "  Tullochgorum,"  and  the  '"  Ewie  wi' 
the  Crookit  Horn  "  ;  the  former  is  characterised  by  much  verve 
and  burlesque,  while  the  latter  has  a  fine  mixture  of  playful 
humour  and  tenderness,  and  is  said  to  have  inspired  Burns  to 
write  "  Death  and  Dying  Words  of  Poor  Mailie."  Burns  was 
also  greatly  fascinated  with  "Tullochgorum,"  and  assigns  it  a 
high  place  amongst  Scottish  songs.  Skinner's  poems  were 
collected  and  published  in  1809,  two  years  after  his  death,  and  an 
interesting  life  of  him  was  subsecjuently  written  by  l)r  Walker, 
which  has  gone  through  two  editions. 

Many  who  have  never  heard  of  John  Skinner,  the  author  of 
"Tullochgorum,"    have    heard    of  John     Home,    the    author    of 

"  Douglas,"    from  the  vogue  this  tragedy  once 

Tohn  Home,  uj-  ^-  vi.i  ii- 

o  „  had    m    connection    with     the    stage,    both     ni 

1722-1S08.  _  °  ' 

Edinburgh  and  in  the  English  metropolis. 
The  author  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ancrum,  Roxburghshire,  in 
1722,  and  became  a  student  at  Edinburgh  University.  Possessing 
some  of  the  martial  spirit,  as  well  as  the  poetic,  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Home  organised  a  company  of  twenty  students,  who 
offered  their  services  as  volunteers  with  the  royal  force  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1745.  After  the  battle  of  Ealkirk,  the  party  was 
captured  by  the  Jacobites,  and  confined  to  the  Castle  of  Doune. 
He  and  his  companions  made  their  escape  from  the  upper 
chamber   of   the   Castle   by   tying   their   bedclothes   together  and 
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sliding  from  the  window  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  On  I'-.e  restora- 
tion of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he  returned  to  the 
University  to  complete  his  studies  for  the  Church,  which  were 
completed  in  1747.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Blair,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Grave,"  Home  was  called  as 
his  successor  to  the  Church  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian. 
Home  was  a  very  different  type  of  man  from  his  prede- 
cessor, possessing  few  of  the  grave  Puritanic  characteristics  of 
Blair,  and  was  of  an  eminently  social  disposition.  From  his 
youth  up,  he  had  a  keen  literary  instinct,  which  only  needed  the 
contact  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  draw  forth  his  enthusiasm.  After 
this  manner,  he  appears  to  have  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
James  Macpherson,  whom  he  met  on  the  bowling  green  at  Moffat, 
where  the  first  impetus  was  given  to  the  translation  and  publication 
of  Ossian's  poems.  While  at  Athelstaneford,  Home  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Agis,  which  was  founded  on  a  passage  of  Lacedemonian 
history  ;  and  five  years  afterwards  Douglas,  which  was  suggested 
to  the  author  by  an  old  Scots  ballad,  called  Gil  Morrice,  and  was 
subsequently  included  in  Percy's  Reliqiies  of  Ancient  Poetry.  His 
first  experience  as  a  writer  of  tragedy  was  by  no  means  encourag- 
ing ;  both  tragedies  were  rejected  by  Garrick,  who  was  the 
autocrat  of  the  English  stage  at  the  time,  but  Douglas  was 
afterwards  brought  out  at  Edinburgh,  and  proved  a  great  success, 
rapidly  making  the  name  of  the  author  famous.  Nor  was  the 
appreciation  of  Douglas  long  confined  to  the  theatre-goers  of 
Edinburgh,  but  when  it  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  London 
stage,  it  was  equally  successful.  The  phenomenal  success  of 
Douglas  ultimately  induced  Garrick  to  accept  Agis,  Home's  first 
tragedy,  and  also  the  Siege  of  Aquilea  ;  but  both  were  failures. 
Alfred  was  also  produced  on  the  stage,  but  only  survived  three 
nights,  which  marked  the  termination  of  the  author's  dramatic 
career.  Home's  other  works  were  the  Fatal  Discovery,  Alonzo, 
and,  in  prose,  A  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  ly.f.j.  This  last  work 
was  also  a  conspicuous  failure,  but  it  was  not  so  much  due  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  writer,  for  it  was  published  under  the  keenest 
Government    censorship    owing   to   the   sensitive    condition    of 
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political  feeling  in  the  country.  Personal  experience  and  indi- 
vidual opinion  were  all  too  prominent  for  the  Government  to 
allow  the  history  to  be  launched  on  the  public  according  to  the 
author's  original  design.  Thus  the  fame  of  Home  rests  upon  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  which  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  stage  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  author's  own 
countrymen,  who  were  not  only  elated  that  a  Scotsman  had 
written  a  first-rate  tragedy,  but  that  its  merits  were  first  discovered 
by  themselves,  who  were  far  less  experienced  in  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  theatre  than  their  English  neighbours,  who  were  not  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  ecclesiastical  interference.  The  fact  that  this 
popular  tragedy  had  been  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  its  performance  witnessed  by  others,  caused  a 
great  outcry,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  all  whom  it 
concerned  to  deal  with  the  offenders  in  a  drastic  fashion.  The 
Presbytery  of  Haddington,  to  which  the  author  himself  belonged, 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  it  to  answer  the  scandal  which 
he  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  on  the  sacred  order.  The 
Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  issued  a  similar  summons  against  the  Rev, 
Alexander  Carlyle,  subsequently  known  as  Jupiter  Carlyle,  one  of 
Home's  most  intimate  friends,  who  had  been  guilty  uf  going  to 
the  playhouse  to  witness  the  performance  of  Douglns,  in 
contravention  to  his  sacred  office.  Owing  to  a  slight  irregularity 
in  procedure.  Home's  case  was  referred  back  to  the  Presb)teiy 
of  Haddington,  and  on  that  of  Carlyle  alone  the  members  of 
Synod  were  called  to  pronounce  judgment.  On  the  occasion, 
Home  displayed  great  courage  and  ability  in  defence  of  his 
persecuted  friend,  declaring,  if  there  were  any  fault,  it  should  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  accused,  but  his  own,  seeing  he  had 
written  the  piece  which  was  prima  facie  the  origin  of  all  the 
trouble.  After  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  "most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seniors,"  a  more  powerful  weapon  to  scourge  his 
own  back  with.  Home  knew  his  chance  of  forgiveness  was  pro- 
blematical, and  he  did  not  wait  for  the  renewal  of  the  proceedings 
against  himself,  but  severed  his  connection  with  the  Church,  to 
the  austerities  of  which  he  could  not  conform.     In  the  deposition 
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laid  before  the  Presbytery,  it  was  stated  that  an  actor  in  the  piece, 
in  the  character  of  the  shepherd,  swore 

"  By  Ilim  Who  died  on  the  accursed  tree," 
that  another,  in  that  of  Glenalvoti,  said — 

"  No  priest !  No  priest  !  I'll  risk  eternal  fire." 

Moreover,  that  a  third,  in  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  kneeled  on  the 

stage  and  put  up  some  prayers.     The  author,  feeling  that  there 

was  some  show  of  reason  for  the  objections  of  the  Presbytery, 

suppressed  the  passages  after  the  first  night,  except  the  prayer, 

which  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  is  as  follows,  serving  as  a  model 

prayer  for  all  mothers  with  a  spark  of  Spartan  fire,  or  who  belonged 

to  an  illustrious  race.     This  prayer,  when  given  by  Mrs  Siddons, 

is  said  to  have  been  most  affecting,  diffusing  a  devout  and  reverent 

spirit  throughout  the  entire  audience  : — 

"  Oh,  thou  all-righteous  and  eternal  King  ! 
Who  Father  of  the  fatherless  art  call'd, 
Protect  my  son  !     Thy  inspiration,  Lord, 
Hath  fill'd  his  bosom  with  that  sacred  tire, 
Which  in  the  breast  of  his  forefathers  burn'd  ; 
Set  him  on  high,  like  them,  that  he  may  shine 
The  star  and  glory  of  his  nati\-e  land  ; 
Then  let  the  minister  of  death  descend, 
And  bear  my  willing  spirit  to  its  place." 

Although  not  a  great  poet  by  any  means,  John  Home  has  rendered 

a  valuable   service    to   literature ;    he   not    only  reanimated  the 

romantic  spirit  in  British  poetry,  but  he  was  the  last  tragic  poet, 

either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  who  held  the  stage   for   any 

length  of  time,  and  he  has  had  no  successor  in  poetical  tragedy 

of  equal  fame.     The  success  of  Douglas  was  a  worthy  tribute  to 

his  excellent  talents,  and  compensated  him  for  the  failure  of  his 

other   plays,  in  that  it  brought   him    into   contact  with    men    of 

learning,  position,  and  influence,  who  could  render  him  help  and 

encouragement.     If  he  had  been  left  to   trust  to   his   pen  for  a 

livelihood,  it  might  have  been  a  precarious  one,  like  that  of  many 

more  of  the  literary  craft  ;  but  he  became  private  secretary  to  the 

Earl    of    Bute,    who    procured    him   a   pension    of  ^300    from 

George  III. 

WM.  MTLWRAITH. 


BURKS    IN     KIRKOSWALD. 


THE  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  though  inconspicuous  in  Scottish 
history,  is,  nevertheless,  unusually  rich  in  historical  asso- 
ciations. The  name  it  bears,  for  example,  is  accounted  for  by  an 
interesting,  and  probably  trustworthy,  tradition  connecting  it  with 
the  canonized  King  Oswald  of  Noithumbria,  the  last  of  the  Kings 
of  the  English  Heptarchy  (634-642  a.d.).  Within  its  borders  also 
stands  all  that  remains  of  the  once  important  Castle  of  Turnberry, 
the  reputed  birth-place  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  But  the  best 
and  most  clearly  authenticated  claim  which  it  possesses  for  the 
student  of  history  is  that  which  links  it  with  the  name  of  Robert 
Burns. 

The  period  of  the  Poet's  stay  in  Kirkoswald  was  not,  it  is 
true,  of  long  duration — only,  indeed,  a  summer  quarter  not  com- 
pleted. Yet,  brief  as  it  was,  it  constitutes  a  chapter  in  his  life, 
which  is  of  absorbing  interest.  Falling  within  the  years,  not  of 
his  poetic  activity,  but  of  his  preparation  and  education,  it  lacks 
undoubtedly  the  variety  of  interest  which  distinguishes  the  later 
periods.  But,  if  it  be  remembered  that,  in  that  abbreviated  sum- 
mer quarter,  he  was  brought  into  personal  touch  with  his  mother's 
home  and  people,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  not  a  few  charac- 
ters who  figure  more  or  less  prominently  in  poems  and  letters 
written  by  him  at  a  later  date,  the  fact  will  not  be  questioned  that 
his  association  with  Kirkoswald  is  worthy  of  the  exhaustive 
treatment  which  this  article  is  designed  to  give  to  it. 

Burns's  father,  William  Burness,  entered,  in  1776,  on  the  last 
year  of  his  lease  of  that  ruinous  venture — Mount  Oliphant.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  probably  in  June,  when  the  Poet  was 
seventeen,  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  for  a  time  to  "a  noted 
school  "  in  Kirkoswald,  of  which  Hugh  Rodger  was  the  master' 
Three  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  step  having  been  taken. 
First,  William  Burnessj  ever  anxious  to  furnish  his  family  with  the 


best  education  available,  had  detected  in  Robert,  his  eldest  born, 
an  uncommon  aptitude  for  learning  ;  and  now,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  he  determined  to  place  him  at  a  school 
where  those  subjects  would  best  be  taught  in  which  he  had 
received  practically  no  instruction  under  former  masters,  viz,, 
trigonometry,  geometry,  mensuration,  and  dialling.  Second,  in 
all  these  subjects,  Hugh  Rodger,  schoolmaster  at  Kirkoswald,  was 
reputed  to  be  a  conspicuously  talented  teacher;  and  accordingly 
he  was  chosen  to  be  the  latest  preceptor  of  Robert  Burns.     Third, 


Kirkoswald  Village,  as  entered  by  road  from  Ayr. 


an  uncle,  Samuel  Brown,  brother  of  the  Poet's  mother,  chanced  at 
the  time  to  be  residing  at  the  farm-and-mill  of  Ballochneil  (about 
a  mile  south-west  of  the  village  of  Kirkoswald),  and  there  Burns 
was  to  have  his  home  during  those  sunmier  schooldays. 

Another  fact  that  may  have  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
decision  in  favour  of  Kirkoswald,  if  it  does  not  also  account,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  acquaintance  of  the  parents  of  Burns  with 
the  mathematical  repute  of  Rodger,  is  this — that  Agnes  Brown, 
the  Poet's  mother,  was  a  native  of  the  parish,  having  been  born  in 
Craigenton  (about  two  miles  south  of  Kirkoswald  as  the  crow  flies) 
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on  17th  March,  1732.  Her  paternal  grandfather,  John  Brown, 
was,  like  her  father,  tenant  (for  a  while  they  were  joint  tenants)  of 
Craigenton  ;  he  married,  on  24th  December,  1675,  Jennet  M'Gren 
(M'Grean  or  M'Graen),  a  relative  of  "  Rab  M'Grean,"  mentioned 
in  "  Hallowe'en  "  ;  and  died  at  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Littleton 
in  1724.  Her  father,  Gilbert  Brown  (born  1708),  took  to  wife,  on 
7th  May,  1731,  Agnes  Rennie,  daughter  of  William  Rennie  ''or 
Rainy),  baker,  first  in  Ayr  and  afterwards  in  Maybole  ;  and  by  her 
he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,   the  oldest  of  whom   being 


Craigenton,  as  at  present. 

Tlie  birth-place  and  early  home  of  Bunis's  mother,  Agnes  Brown. 

Agnes,  the  Poet's  mother.  In  the  time  of  her  early  girlhood,  she 
received  all  the  education  she  ever  could  boast — a  weaver  in  the 
village  of  Kirkoswald,  while  at  his  loom,  teaching  her  to  read  the 
Bible  and  repeat  from  memory  the  metrical  Psalms.  She  never 
learned  to  write  ;  could  not,  indeed,  sign  her  own  name.  At  ten 
years  of  age,  her  brief  school  da)s  ended  with  the  death  (1742)  (T 
her  mother  "  of  a  pulmonary  complaint."  While  her  mother  lay 
dying,  it  is  related  that  a  sister  came  to  visit  her,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  her  so  happy.     "  Are  you   not  sorry,"  (|ueried  the  sister. 


so 

"to  leave  your  husband  and  your  children  ?"  "  No,"  came  the 
reply,  "  I  leave  my  children  to  the  care  of  God,  and  (Gilbert  will 
soon  get  another  wife  " — a  prophecy  that  was  doubly  fulfilled,  for 
he  was  married  not  only  a  second,  but  a  third  time. 


Headstone  commemorating  huiiis  s  mother  s  people,  ihe  browns. 
The  oriirinal  yrey  stone  is  fnanied  in  red  sandstone. 

After  her  mother's  death,  Agnes  Brown  assumed  the  charge 
of  her  seven  young  brothers  and  sisters.  For  two  years  she  con- 
tinued to  discharge  this  duty,  so  onerous  and  trying  for  so  young 
a  girl  ^  and  when,  in  her  twelfth  year,  her  father  espoused  a  second 
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wife,  she  appears  to  have  taken  up  her  abode  with  her  maternal 
grandmother  (Mrs  Rennie)  in  Maybole.  There  she  became 
acquainted  with  one  WilHam  Nelson,  a  ploughman,  to  whom  she 
was   engaged   for   seven   years.     A  moral  indiscretion  on  his  part 


Reverse  5ide  of  Headstone  commemorating  Burns's 
mother's  people. 

compelled  her  to  cancel  this  long-standing  engagement.  At  a 
later  date  we  find  her,  still  in  Maybole,  presiding  as  housekeeper 
in  the  home  of  her  paternal  uncle,  William  Brown,  a  widower,  of 
whom  Burns  wrote  long  afterwards  to  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop : — 


"  1  had  an  old  grand-uncle  with  whom  my  mother  lived  a 
while  in  her  girlish  years.  The  good  old  man,  for  such  he  was, 
was  long  blind  ere  he  died  ;  during  which  time  his  highest  enjoy- 
ment was  to  sit  down  and  cry,  while  my  mother  would  sing  the 
simple  old  song  of  '  The  Life  and  Age  of  Man.'  " 

Probably  the  second  marriage  of  the  Poet's  grandfather,  taken 
along  with  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  evidently  long  been  a 
stranger  to  the  scene  of  her  birth  and  early  girlhood,  may  account 
for  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  found  any- 
where of  his  frequenting  the  farm  of  Craigenton,  or  of  his  enjoying 
any  intimacy  with  his  mother's  people  there. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  tradition  runs, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  effect  that  WilHam 
Burness  first  met  his  future  wife  at  the  old  and  now  long-defunct 
Fair  at  Maybole.  If  the  tradition  be  unfounded,  there  is  this,  at 
all  events,  to  be  said  for  it — that  it  is  the  only  explanation  yet 
forthcoming  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  gardener  from 
Alloway  chanced  to  meet  the  daughter  of  the  farmer  of  Craigen- 
ton during  her  sojourn  in  Maybole.  After  a  twelvemonth's 
engagement,  they  were  married,  15th  December,  1757,  Willian) 
Burness  being,  at  the  time,  thirty-six,  and  she  twenty-five,  years 
of  age. 

Of  Agnes  Brown,  mother  of  the  Poet — whom,  we  are  told, 
he  greatly  resembled  in  "  features  and  general  address  "^the 
following  is  a  description  drawn  from  various  sources,  one  being 
Mrs  Begg,  his  youngest  sister: — "She  was  rather  under  the 
average  height ;  inclined  to  plumpness,  but  neat,  shapely,  and 
full  of  energy ;  having  a  beautiful  pink-and-white  complexion,  a 
fine  square  fore-head,  pale  red  hair,  but  dark  eyebrows,  and  dark 
eyes  often  ablaze  with  a  temper  difficult  of  control.  Her  disposition 
was  naturally  cheerful;  her  manner,  easy  and  collected;  her  address, 
simple  and  unpresuming;  and  her  judgment,  uncommonly  sound 
and  good.     She  possessed  a  fine  musical  ear,  and  sang  well." 

From  her,  rather  than  from  his  father,  the  Poet  would  seem 
to  have  inherited  his  vivid  imaginative  powers  and  his  rythmic, 
lyrical  gift,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  he  (the  father)  gave 
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his  mind  by  preference  to  the  common  prose  of  life,  and  to  ques- 
tions of  theology  and  religion,  het-  penchant  was  for  the  simple 
songs  of  the  people,  and  her  thoughts  dwelt  ever  fondly  on 
"  ballads  and  legendary  tales,"  of  which,  we  are  told,  she 
"possessed  an  almost  inexhaustible  store."  For  her  worthy 
husband— and  John  Murdoch,  Rurns's  teacher  in  Ayr,  describes 
him  as  "  by  far  the  best  of  the  human  race  he  had  ever  known  " 
— she  had  a  profound  reverence  ;  and,  while  he  conversed,  she 
never  failed  to  listen  with  the  most  rapt  attention  as  to  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord.  Together  they  lived  in  perfect  union,  enduring 
untold  hardships  amid  almost  constant  poverty,  until  on  13th 
February,  17S4,  after  well-nigh  twenty-seven  years  of  wedded  life, 
William  Burness  died.  For  thirty-six  years  she  survived  him;  and, 
in  1820,  at  the  good  old  age  of  88,  she  passed  away  in  the  home 
of  Gilbert  Burns,  where  for  many  years  she  had  resided,  and  was 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton,  in  Haddingtonshire. 

Turning  now  to  the  Poet  himself  and  to  the  period  of  his 
sojourn  in  Kirkoswald,  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  records,  on 
which  we  must  chiefly  depend,  are  disappointingly  meagre  and 
brief.  They  are  marred,  moreover,  by  many  discrepancies,  con- 
tradictions, and  positive  mis-statements.  From  Burns's  own  pen, 
we  have  the  following  narrative  of  what,  because  of  its  deep  and, 
in  some  respects,  evil  effects  upon  his  character,  we  cannot  but 
characterise  as  one  of  the  most  important  epochs — he  calls  it 
merely  a  "circumstance" — in  his  career,  the  summer  at  Kirk- 
oswald. 

I  give  the  narrative  first  as  it  appears  in  the  older  MS. 
(Autobiographical  Letter  sent  to  l)r  Moore  on  23rd  September, 
and  dated  Mauchline,  2nd  August,  1787)  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  I  have  taken  it  direct :  — 

"  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made  very  consider- 
able   alterations    in    my    mind    and    manners    was,    I    spent    my 

seventeenth^  summer  on  a  smuggling ■  (word  omitted  here — 

probably  '  coast  '),  a  good  distance  fro  n  home,  at  a  noted  school, 

'This  word  in  ihe  MS.  has  been  struck  out  by  another  hand — probably 
Dr  Carrie's — and  "  nintcenth  {sii)  or  twentieth"  written  above  the  Hne. 
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to  learn  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  etc.,  in  which  I  made  a 
pretty  good  progress.  But  I  made  greater  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  The  contraband  trade  was  at  that  time  very 
successful  ;  scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and  roaring  dissipation  were 
as  yet  new  to  me,  and  I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life.  Here, 
though  I  learned  to  look  unconcernedly  on  a  large  tavern-hill,  and 
mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,  yet  I  went  on  with  a  high 
hand  in  my  geometry,  till  the  sun  entered  Virgo,  a  month  which 
is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom,  a  charming  fillette,  who  lived 
next  door  to  the  school,  overset  my  trigonomertry  {sic),  and  set  me 
off  in  a  tangent  from  the  sphere  of  my  studies.  I  struggled  on 
with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  days  more  ;  but,  stepping  out 
to  the  garden  one  charming  noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  I  met 

with  my  angel  — 

'  Like  rroserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower.'" 

Of  the  MS.,  whence  the  above  is  taken,  the  Poet  kept  a  copy 
which,  having  been  sent  or  given  for  perusal  to  many  friends — the 
Duchess  of  Athole  and  "  Clarinda  "  among  the  rest —became  so 
soiled  and  tattered  that  he  resolved  to  have  it  written  out  afresh, 
and  amended  where  necessary.  Accordingly,  it  was  transcribed 
by  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  into  one  of  the  two 
manuscript  volumes  (now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Athen- 
ffium,  Liverpool)  which,  after  revision  and  correction.  Burns 
presented  to  his  friend  Robert  Riddell  of  Glenriddell.  The 
emendations,^  which  are  very  few  and  trivial,  consist  mainly  of  the 
transposition  of  words'- ;  but  the  chief  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
"  seventeenth,"  not  "  nineteenth  or  twentieth,"  year  is  again  given 
as  that  in  which  the  Poet's  stay  in  Kirkoswald  occurred. 

Dr  Currie's  version,  which  appears  below,  contains  not  a  few 
divergencies  and  omissions  from  the  original  MS.,  and  would  not 

'The  only  correction  in  Burns's  handwriting  is  one  of  spelling,  viz., 
"sines  and  co-sines,"  instead  of  "sins  and  co-sins"  —  an  error  of  the 
amanuensis. 

-E.^.  "  A  good  distance  from  home,  at  a  noted  school,  on  a  smuggling 
coast,"  instead  of  "on  a  smuggling  coast,  a  good  distance  from  home,  at  a 
noted  school," 
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be  reproduced  here  were  it  not  that  it  has  been  so  persistently 
published  as  the  true  version.  (The  altered  or  added  words  are 
given  in  italics)  : — 

"  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made  some  alleration 
in  my  mind  and  manners  was,  that  I  spent  my  nineteenth  summer 
on  a  smuggling  coast,  a  good  distance  from  home,  at  a  noted 
school,  to  learn  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  etc.,  in  which  I 
made  a  pretty  good  progress.     But  I  made  a  greater  progress  in 


Kirkoswald  Village  as  seen  from  the  Churchyard. 

the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  contraband  trade  was  at  that 
time  very  successful,  and  it  sometimes  happened  to  me  to  fall  in 
with  those  who  carried  it  on.  Scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and 
roaring  dissipation  were  ////  ihis  time  new  to  me  ;  but  I  was  no 
enemy  to  social  life.  Here,  though  I  learnt  to  fill  my  glass,''  and 
to  mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,  yet  I  went  on  with  a 
high  hand  in  my  geometry,  till  the  sun  entered  Virgo,  a  month 
which  is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom,   when  a  charming  filette'^ 

^The  following  words  are  omitted  here  :— "  To  look  unconcernedly  on  a 
large  lavern-bill." 

"^Fi/et/e,  instead  of  Fillelle,  is  evidently  Dr  Carrie's  mistake.     Il  is  cer- 
tainly not  Burns's. 
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{sic),  who  lived  next  door  to  the  school,  overset  my  trigonometry, 
and  set  me  off  al  a  tangent  from  the  sphere  of  my  studies.  I, 
/io7ve7jer,  struggled  on  with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  days 
more  ;  but  stepping  info  the  garden  one  charming  noon  to  take 
the  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met'  my  angel — 

'  Like  Proserpine,  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower." 

Much  as  the  fact  may  be  to  be  regretted  that  an  editor  should 
have  taken  such  unwarrantable  liberties  with  an  original  manu- 
script, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  one  only  of  the  alterations  by 
Currie  is  of  any  serious  consequence — that,  namely,  from  "  seven- 
teenth "  to  "  nineteenth  "  (in  the  British  Museum  MS  he  adds 
"  or  twentieth  ")  year.  This  change"  Currie  is  alleged  to  have 
made  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Poet's  brother,  Gilbert,  whose 
memory  on  this  point,  as  en  many  others,  has  unquestional)ly 
played  him  false.  Mrs  Begg,  the  Poet's  youngest  sister,  decidedly 
favoured  the  year  he  himself  sets  down  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  difficulty  whatevtr  in  fitting  the  Kirkoswald  experience  into 
that  year — 1776.  It  was,  therefore,  from  Mount  Oliphant,  and 
not  from  Lochlie,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  that  he  came  to 
Kirkoswald  ;  and  thither  he  returned  at  the  end  of  his  stay. 

The  passage  in  the  original  autobiographical  letter  continues 
the  narrative  of  the  Kirkoswald  school-days  as  follows  : — "  It  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good  at  school.  The  remain- 
ing week  I  staid  I  did  nothing  but  craze  the  faculties  of  my  soul 

'The  word  "  with  "  is  omitted  here. 

^Dr  Currie,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not  ventured  to  advance  any  specific 
reason  for  the  change  of  year.  On  the  contrary,  he  uniformly  assumes  that 
Burns  himself  had  written,  not  seventeenth,  but  nineteenth  year.  "  The 
Poet,"  he  says  with  cool  disingenuousness,  "  mentions  in  his  own  narrative 
his  visit  in  his  nineteenth  summer  to  Kirkoswald  parish,  and  his  mingling  in 
scenes  of  dissipation  there  amongst  the  Carrick  smugglers."  Again,  '■^  if  Burns 
be  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  his  nineteenth  summer  which  he  spent  in  Kirk. 
Oswald  parish,  the  date  of  his  residence  there  must  be  1777."  {the  Life  of 
Robert  Burns,  with  a  Cittrcisw  of  his  lVriti7i^s,  by  James  Currie,  M.D  ,  page 
22 — 1838.)  Could  inaccuracy — not  to  call  it  by  a  worse  name— be  more 
deliberately  unblushing  ? 
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about  her  (Peggy  Thomson),  or  steal  out  to  meet  with^  her  ;  and 
the  two  last'-  nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had  sleep  been  a 
mortal  sin,"'  I  was  innocent.  I  returned  home  very  considerably 
improved.  My  reading  was  enlarged  with  the  very  important 
addition  of  Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  works.  I  had  seen  r^an- 
kind^  in  a  new  phasis  ;  and  I  engaged  several  of  my  school- 
fellows to  keep  up  a  literary  correspondence  with  me.  This  last 
helped  me  much  on  in  composition."  I  had  met  with  a  collection 
of  letters,  by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  leign,  and  I  pored  over 
them  most  devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  own"  letters  that 
pleased  me,  and  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  composition 
of  most  of  my  correspondents  flattered  my  vanity." 

Hugh  Rodger,'  the  presiding  genius  of  the  aforesaid  "  noted 
school,"  was  a  son  of  the  tenant  of  Thomaston  Mill  fwhich  was 
probably  situated  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  present  farm 
of  Thomaston,  but  has  entirely  disappeared).  From  a  boy  he 
was  devoted  to  study,  especially  the  study  of  numbers;  and,  solely 
by  liis  own  industry  and  application,  he  attained  to  such  efficiency 
in  mathematics  and  cognate  subjects  that,  while  quite  a  young 
man,  he  received  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster  at  Kirkoswald, 
and  acquired,  in  course  of  time,  an  enviable  degree  of  fame  as  a 
teacher  of  unusual  gifts  and  accomplishments.  Among  his  pupils, 
who  boarded  with  him,  mention  is  made  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
Bart.,  the  distinguished  physician,  and  Sir  Andrew  Cathcart,  Bart, 
of  Carleton.  As  a  practical  land-measurer,  he  was  greatly  in 
request.     At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  an  educator  of  youth,  the 

^Currie  omits  "  with." 

"Currie  says  "last  two." 

•'Currie  concludes  the  sentence  thus — "  tiie  image  of  this  modest  and 
innocent  girl  had  kept   me  guiltless." 

^Currie  changes  to  "  human  nature." 

° Currie  renders  thus^"  This  improved  me  in  composition." 

"Currie  omits  the  word  "  own." 

"The  name  is  sometimes,  but  quite  incorrectly,  spelt  Roger  ;  even  on  the 
tombstone  in  Kirkoswald  Churchyard,  it  is  so  spelt.  But,  as  the  Kirk-Session 
Minute  Book,  kept  for  so  many  years  by  him  as  Session  Clerk,  clearly  shows, 
the  proper  spelling  is  Rodger. 
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sphere  of  his  labours  was  a  small  chamber  (still  to  be  seen)  in  the 
east  end  of  the  old  Church,^  which  chamber,  shortly  before  Burns 
was  enrolled  as  a  pupil,  had  become  uninhabitable.  Thereafter, 
the  school  was  transferred  to  a  room — rented  by  the  Heritors  for 
a  guinea  a  year— in  the  ground-floor  of  a  dwelling-house  opposite 
the  churchyard.  This  house  is  referred  to  by  one  authority  as 
the  second,  by  another,  as  the  third,  from  the  corner  opposite  the 
churchyard  gate.      In  reality  both  are  right  ;  for,  the  second  door 


Kirkoswald  Village— South-east  End. 

Showing  (1)  the  house  (that  in  front  of  which  the  boys  are  standinji)  in  which 

Rod{,'-er's  School  was  held  ;  and  (2)  the  house  in  which  Peggy  Thomson 

lived,  viz.,  the  third  door  on  the  rijfht  with  sijfn  over  the  door. 

(now  a  window  in  the  house  occupied  by  Miss  Lockhart)  gave 
entrance  directly  into  the  school  in  the  middle  of  the  front  wall 
of  it ;  and  the  third  door  (now  the  door  of  Miss  Lockhart's  house) 
led  into  a  through-passage,  the  first  door  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  was  used  as  a  side  entrance  to  the  school.  The  fourth 
door  (now  the  third)  was  that  connected  with  the  house  in  which 
lived  Peggy  Thomson. 

iThis  Church  is  now  a  roofless  ruin,  not  unlike  Alloway  Kirk  in  appear^ 
ance.  It  ceased  to  be  used  in  February,  1777,  when  the  present  Church  was 
opened  for  worship. 
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According  to  the  averment  of  direct  descendants  of  his  (the 
Gilmours)  now  living  in  the  village  and  still  possessing  the  feu, 
his  dwelling-house  stood  on  the  Kirk  Brae,  with  its  gable  to  the 
public  road,  opposite  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  on  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  present  Church.  The  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a  stable,  a  shed,  and  a  byre  ;  but  the  building  which  these 
replaced  was  (I  am  informed)  a  neat,  one-storey  house  with  a  sky- 
light in  the  roof.  To  this  cottage,  on  the  21st  July,  1757,  Rodger 
brought  his  wife,  Helen  M'VVilliam  (daughter  of  the  farmer  of 
Shennas,  in  the  parish  of  Ballantrae),  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
first  made  during  her  stay  as  a  domestic  servant  in  the  Mansc  of 
Kirkoswald  —  the  marriage  being  solemnised,  at  his  request, 
privately  at  Ardmillan  House,  a  little  distance  south  of  Girvan, 
whither  she  had  gone  to  serve.  The  Laird  of  Ardmillan  and  his 
sister,  Miss  Crauford,  acted  at  the  marriage  as  groomsman  and 
bridesmaid  respectively.  Of  the  marriage  were  born  nine  children  ; 
six  of  these  died  an  early  death.  The  remaining  three  were^ 
Thomas,  who,  as  physician  on  board  the  royal  ship  Sybil,  died  at 
sea,  1782,  aged  twenty  four ;  Matthew,  who  served  as  Factor  to 
the  first  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  died  2nd  August,  1834,  aged  sixty- 
seven,  and  lies  interred  in  Kirkoswald  Churchyard  ;  and  Jein, 
who  became  the  wife  of  John  Niven  (Burns's  bed-fellow),  the 
tenant  of  Ballochneil,  and  died  17th  January,  1847. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of 
Hugh  Rodger's  love-letters  (one  of  which  I  myself  have  seen)  are 
still  carefully  preserved  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the 
penmanship  is  careful  and  thoroughly  schoolmasterish,  the  ortho- 
graphy, even  for  those  days,  is  strangely  innccurate,  the  style 
formal  and  stilted,  and  the  tone  scarcely,  if  at  all,  amatory.  The 
mathematical  brain  is  seldom  a  literary  one. 

One  curious  discovery  I  have  made  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Rodger,  which  deserves  mention  here.  The 
tombstone  of  the  Rodgers  in  the  churchyard  records  h  s  death  as 
having  occurred  in  May,  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  If  this 
date  be  correct,  he  must  have  continued  acting  as  Session  Clerk 
for  nearly  four  years  after  his  death,  for  the  last  Minute  of  Kirk- 
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Session  inscribed  by  him  in  the  Minute  Bonk,  is  dated  3rd  Sept., 
1801  !  The  entry  of  that  date,  clearly  written  by  Rodger,  closes 
with  this  statement : — "  Which  day  Air  Rodger  declared  that  now 
he  would  no  longer  keep  the  office  of  Session  Clerk,  according 
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Headstone  commemorating  Hugh  Rodg-er,   Burns's 
Kirkoswald  Teacher. 

to  the  Minute  of  ihe  31st  May  la«t,  and  delivered  unto  the  Session 
this  Session  Register,  and  the  old  Session  Register,  with  the  Register 
of  Marriages,  Births,  Burials,  etc."  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the 
exact  year  of  his  death,  it  certainly  was  not  1797. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  Poet  himself.  One  incident  of  these 
plodding  school  days  deserves  to  be  related  here  ;  and,  because 
it  is  best  told  by  Chambers,  I  give  it  in  his  words  :— "  While 
attending  the  school,  Burns  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  young  man  called  '  Willie  '  {i.e.,  William  Niven,  son  of  John 
Niven,  merchant  and  magistrate  in  Maybole)  ;  and,  with  this 
young  friend,  as  eager  for  intellectual  improvement  as  himself, 
instead  of  playing  ball  or  shinty  with  the  other  boys  of  the  school, 
he  was  accustomed,  during  the  interval  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  meetings,  to  take  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
school,  and  exercise  himself  with  him  in  such  speculations  and 
discussions  as  young  Scotsmen  love.  By  and  by,  they  fell  upon  a 
plan  of  holding  disputations  or  arguments  on  speculative  questions, 
one  taking  one  side,  and  the  other  the  other,  without  regard  to 
their  respective  opinions  on  the  point,  whatever  it  might  be — the 
whole  object  being  to  sharpen  their  intellects.  They  asked  several 
of  their  companions  to  come  and  take  a  side  in  these  debates,  but 
none  would  do  so  ;  they  only  laughed  at  the  young  philosophers. 
The  matter  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  schoolmaster,  who, 
however  skilled  in  mathematics,  possessed  but  a  narrow  under- 
standing and  little  general  knowledge.  With  all  the  bigotry  of 
the  old  school,  he  conceived  that  this  supererogatory  employment 
of  his  pupils  was  a  piece  of  absurdity,  and  he  resolved  to  correct 
them  in  it.  One  day,  therefore,  when  the  school  was  fully  met, 
and  in  the  midst  of  its  usual  business,  he  went  up  to  the  desk 
where  Burns  and  '  Willie '  were  sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
began  to  advert  in  sarcastic  terms  to  what  he  had  heard  of  them. 
They  had  become  great  debaters,  he  understood,  and  conceived 
themselves  fit  to  settle  affairs  of  importance  which  wiser  heads 
usually  let  alone.  He  hoped  their  disputations  would  not  ulti- 
mately become  quarrels,  and  that  they  would  never  think  of 
coming  from  words  to  blows,  and  so  forth.  The  jokes  of 
schoolmasters  always  succeed  amongst  the  boys,  who  are  too  glad 
to  find  the  awful  man  in  anything  like  good  humour,  to  question 
either  the  moral  aim  or  the  point  of  his  wit.  They,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion  hailed  the   master's  remarks  with  hearty  peals  of 
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laughter.  Nettled  at  this,  'Willie'  resolved  he  would  'speak  up' 
to  Rodger;  but,  first,  he  asked  Burns  if  he  would  support  him, 
which  Burns  promised  to  do.  Pie  then  said  that  he  was  sorry  to 
find  that  Robert  and  he  had  given  offence ;  it  had  not  been 
intended.  And,  indeed,  he  expected  that  the  master  would  be 
rather  pleased  to  know  of  these  endeavours  to  improve  their 
minds.  He  could  assure  him  that  such  improvement  was  the  sole 
object  they  had  in  view.  Rodger  sneered  at  the  idea  of  their 
improving  their  minds  by  such  nonsensical  discussion,  and  con- 
temptuously asked  what  it  was  they  disputed  about.  'Willie' 
replied  that  generally  there  was  a  new  subject  every  day  ;  that  he 
could  not  recollect  all  that  had  come  under  their  attention  ;  but 
the  question  of  to-day  had  been — 'Whether  is  a  great  general  or 
a  re-pectable  merchant  the  most  (more)  valuable  member  of 
society?'  The  dominie  laughed  outrageously  at  what  he  called 
the  silliness  of  such  a  question,  seeing  there  could  be  no  doubt  for 
a  moment  about  it.  '  \\^ell,'  said  Burns,  '  if  you  think  so,  I  will  be 
glad  if  you  take  any  side  you  please,  and  allow  me  to  take  the 
other,  and  let  us  discuss  it  before  the  school."  Rodger  most  un- 
wisely assented,  and  commenced  the  argument  by  a  flourish  in 
favour  of  the  general.  Burns  answered  by  a  pointed  advocacy  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  merchant,  and  soon  had  an  evident  superi- 
ority over  his  preceptor.  The  latter  replied,  but  without  success. 
His  hand  was  observed  to  shake,  then  his  voice  trembled,  and  he 
dissolved  the  school  in  a  state  of  vexation  pitiable  to  behold." 

Another    incident,    of  more    doubtful    authenticity,    is    that 
narrated  by  Dr  Currie.      "  One  day,"  so  Dr  Currie  writes,  "  as  he 

'Matthew  Porteous's  variant  on  this  is  amusing  reading.  The  question, 
according  to  him,  was  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a  merchant  and  a  sailor. 
He  represents  Burns  as  proposing  that  ''if  he  (Rodger)  would  permit  the 
school  for  a  time  to  be  converted  into  a  debating  arena,  he  would  discuss  the 
matter  with  him,  and  their  several  arguments  could  be  summed  up  and  con- 
solidated by  one  or  more  of  the  scholars,  previously  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  diet  was,  however,  deserted,  Mr  Rodger  not  choosing  to  oppose  his 
argumentative  prowess  to  that  of  his  undaunted  and  aspiring  scholar."  (See 
Appendix  to  "The  Real  Souter  Johnny.")  Compared  with  the  "summing 
up  and  consolidation  of  the  arguments  by  one  or  more  of  the  scholars,"  the 
debate  would  have  been  a  very  tame  affair  1 
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(Burns)  was  walking  slowly  along  the  street  of  the  village  in  a 
manner  customary  with  him — his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground — he 
was  met  by  the  Misses  Biggar,  the  daughters  of  the  parish  pastor. 
He  would  have  passed  without  noticing  them,  if  one  of  the  ladies 
had  not  called  him  by  name.  She  then  ralHed  him  on  his  inatten- 
tion to  the  fair  sex,  in  preferring  to  look  towards  the  inanimate 
ground,  instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  indulging 
in  the  most  invaluable  privilege  of  man,  that  of  beholding  and 
conversing  with  the  ladies.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  natural 
and  right  thing  for  man  to  contemplate  the  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken,  and  for  woman  to  look  upon  and  observe  man,  from 
whom  she  was  taken." — One  smiles  at  the  mention  of  "  inattention 
to  the  fair  sex,"  as  coupled  with  the  name  of  Burns,  even  at  the 
callow  age  of  seventeen  !  In  any  case,  the  Misses  Biggar  were 
not  Peggy  Thomson. 

It  is  also  related  that,  on  another  occasion,  Burns  was 
ascending  the  Kirk  Brae  when  the  parish  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Biggar,  was  coming  down  the  Brae.  "  Whither  away  to-day, 
Robert  ?"  queried  his  reverence.  "  You  may  see,  sir,"  quickly 
retorted  Burns,  "  I  am  going  heavenward." 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  Poet's  sojourn  in  Kirkoswald 
centres  unquestionably  around  the  person  of  Peggy 
Thomson — that  is,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  more 
or  less  imaginary  characters  of  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter  "  and  "  Souter 
Johnnie."  In  the  house  next  to  that  in  which  Rodger  conducted 
his  school  lived  Robert  Thomson,  by  trade  a  joiner,  whose  services 
were  much  employed  by  the  then  Earl  of  Cassillis.  One  day  when 
(23rd  August)  "the  sun  entered  Virgo" — one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  which  seems  to  have  exercised  a  strange,  disturbing 
power  on  the  region  of  the  Poet's  heart  (as  which  '  sign  '  didn't  ?) 
— the  winsome  Peggy  came  into  view  in  the  neighbouring  garden 
as  Burns,  intent  on  his  trigonometrical  studies,  was  about  to  take 
the  altitude  of  the  sun.  Quick,  as  always,  to  transform  the 
common-place,  by  the  wand  of  fancy,  into  a  vision  of  loveliness, 
he  beheld  her  occupied  (as  Chambers  shrewdly  supposes)  "in  the 
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homely  task  of  gathering  vegetables  for  the  day's  dinner  "  ;  but  to 
him  she  appeared — 

"  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower," 

and  so,  farewell  to  "  sines  and  co-sines  "  and  "  the  altitude  of  the 
sun."  From  that  moment  he  "  crazed  the  faculties  of  his  soul  " 
for  a  whole  sleepless  week  (when  he  left  for  home)  with  unceasing 
thoughts  of  the  goddess  of  the  hour,  and  with  scheming  and  plot- 
ting secretly  to  meet  her.  What  mortal  man,  in  the  circumstances, 
with  a  decent  gift  for  doggerel,  could  have  restrained  his  dancing 
pulses  from  breaking  forth  into  the  one  fitting  form  of  expression 
— that  of  poetry  ?  In  the  case  of  Burns,  at  all  events,  that  was 
inevitable  ;  and  so  we  have  the  "  Song  composed  in  August  " — a 
song  which,  though  seldom  sung,  is  yet  not  without  merit, 
considering  that  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship as  a  poet. 

"  Now  westlin'  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather  ; 
And  the  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather  ; 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer  ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells. 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells. 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains  ; 
Thro'  lofty  groves,  the  cushat  roves. 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it  ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn,  the  linnet. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender  ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine  ; 

Some  solitary  wander. 
Avaunt,  away  !  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion  ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,   the  murd'ring  cry. 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 
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But  Peggy  dear,  the  evening's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow  ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  fading-green  and  yellow  ; 
Come,  let  us  stray  onr  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature  ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 

Till  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly  ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and  fondly  prest. 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  ; 
Not  vernal  showers  to  budding  flow'rs. 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be,  as  thou  to  me. 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer." 

But  alas  !  she  was  only  one  of  the  many  !  Very  soon  Burns 
was  home  again  at  Mount  Oliphant,  and  the  raging  fires  of  love, 
that  seemed  unquenchable  once,  began  to  burn  so  low  that  not  a 
letter  would  appear  to  have  passed  between  him  and  his  Peggy. 
Mrs  Begg,  it  is  true,  has  hazarded  the  statement  that  her  brother's 
passion  was,  at  a  later  date,  revived  ;  but,  though  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  his  affection  for  Peggy  smouldered  for  years, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  actual  or  continuous  communication  was 
kept  up  between  them,  as  accepted  lovers,  after  he  took  his  leave 
of  Kirkoswald.  In  the  autumn  of  1781  (five  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Kirkoswald  school  days)  Burns  sent  what  is  called  "  a 
message  "  (probably  a  letter)  to  Peggy  by  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Orr,  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer  at  Park,  and  one  of 
his  intimates  at  Rodger's  school,  who  was  returning  from 
assisting  in  the  harvesting  operations  at  Lochlie.  Three  years 
later  (1784),  Orr  wrote  to  the  Poet  (then  at  Mossgiel)  to  inform 
him  that  his  old  sweetheart  was  meditating  marriage.  The  reply 
is  characteristic  : — "  Dear  Thomas, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  last  letter,  though  I  assure  you  the  contents  of  it  gave  me  no 

manner  of  concern.     I  am  at  present  so taken  in  with  an 

affair  of  gallantry  (with  Betty  Paton,  sometime  a  servant  at  Loch- 
lie) that  I  am  very  glad  Peggy  is  off  my  hand,  as  I  am  at  present 
embarrassed  enough  without  her.     I  don't  choose  to  enter  into 
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particulars  in  writing,  but  never  was  a  poor  rakish  rascal  in  a 
more  pitiful  taking.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  to  tell  you  the 
affair,  meanwhile,  I  am,  your  friend,  Robert  Burness. — Moss- 
gavil^  nth  November,  ^7^4^ 

On  23rd  November,  1784,  Peggy  Thomson  was  married  to 
William  Neilson,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Burns,  residing  at 
Minnybae  Farm,  in  the  [)arish  of  Kirkoswald.  In  1786,  when 
Burns  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  West  Indies,  there  appeared 
his  first  venture  in  ^^rmt— Poems  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect. 
A  copy  of  this  work  he  forwarded  to  his  former  sweetheart,  and, 
on  the  fly-leaf,  he  inscribed  the  following  tender  verses,  so  eloquent 
of  a  love  that  had  not  quite  passed  away  : — 

"  Once  foiidl)'  lov'd  and  still  remember'd  dear, 

Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows, 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere — 

(Friendship  !  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows); 
And  when  you  read  the  simple,  artless  rhymes. 

One  friendly  sigh  for  him — he  asks  no  more — 
Who,  distant,  burns  in  flaminj^  torrid  climes, 

Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar." 

To  these  lines  he  makes  reference  in  the  Glenriddell  Book 
in  the  following  note  : — "  Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  my  poems,  which  I  presented  to  an  old  sweet- 
heart then  married.  'Twas  the  girl  1  mentioned  in  my  letter  to 
Dr  Moore,  where  I  speak  of  taking  the  sun's  altitude.  Poor 
Peggy  !  Her  husband  is  my  old  acquaintance,  and  a  most  worthy 
fellow.  When  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  Carrick  relations,  intend- 
ing to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  when  I  took  farewell  of  her,  neither 
she  nor  I  could  speak  a  word.  Her  husband  escorted  me  three 
miles  on  my  road,  and  we  both  parted  with  tears."' 

The  fact  has  already  been  referred  to  that  Burns's  home  in 
Kirkoswald  was  at  the  farm  of  Ballochneil.  It  is  usually  said 
that  he  boarded  there  with  his  uncle,  Samuel  Brown  ;  but  this  is 
not  strictly  accurate.  Brown  had  married,  in  1768,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Niven,   the  tenant  of  Ballochneil,   where  he 

'Peggy  Thomson,  as  Mrs  Neilson,  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  in 
the  town  of  Ayr. 
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took  up  his  abode  after  marriage  in  what  was  called  the 
"  chaumer  "  (chamber)  of  Niven's  house.  "  The  little  building," 
says  Matthew  Porteous,  "is  yet  (December,  1858)  to  be  seen 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  '  closs  '  or  courtyard  of  the 
steading";  but  all  the  old  buildings  have  disappeared — unless, 
indeed,  the  plain  and  obviously  ancient  erection  at  the  back  of 
the  present  Ballochneil  cothouses  (see  our  illustration)  be  the 
remains  of  the  said  "chaumer."  When  Burns  came  to  reside  at 
Ballochneil,  he  was  accommodated,  not  in  the  "chaumer  "  with 
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Ballochneil, 

Showing  the  front  of  the  old  buildiiii;-  which  may  be  the  "  chaumer  "  in 
which  Burns's  uncle,  Samuel  Brown,  lived. 

his  uncle,  but  in  an  attic  of  the  farmer's  dwelling-house.  Here 
he  had  for  bed-fellow  John  Niven,  the  farmer's  only  son  ;  and  at 
the  table  of  the  Nivens — with  whom,  of  course,  he  was  related 
by  the  marriage  of  his  uncle  Samuel — he  appears  to  have  eaten 
his  meals.  It  is  recorded  that  he  and  John  Niven  (who  was  his 
senior  by  five  years)  often  strove  for  the  mastery  in  various  manly 
exercises,  such  as  putting  the  stone,  leaping,  and  wrestling  ;  but, 
though  (according  to  his  own  averment)  "  at  plough,  scythe,  or 
reap-hook,   he  feared   no  competitor,"  he  never  once   scored  a 
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victory.  The  tables,  however,  were  turned  completely  when  the 
muscular  was  exchanged  for  the  mental  form  of  encounter. 
Selecting  some  speculative  subject  for  debate,  the  two  hammered 
at  each  other  with  right  good  will,  but  ever  with  the  same  result 
— that  Burns  emerged  from  the  wordy  contest  an  easy  victor. 
Differences  of  opinion,  however,  and  the  free  amenities  of  argumen- 
tative combat,  though  they  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  mental 
faculties,  and  even  try  the  temper,  were  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  tie  that  bound  them  tocrether  as  bosom  friends. 


I  ill  I  a  lineil  as  it  now  appears. 

Near  the  dead  trees  in  the  forejjround  was  a  halting?  place  for  the  sta<^e-coaohes  in 

pre-raihvay  days.     The  old  Kann-and-Mill  of  Ballochneil  was  situated 

in  front  of  the  trees  in  the  left  of  the  middle  distance. 

"  One  day,"  so  runs  a  legend  of  somewhat  doubtful  nature, 
"when  the  school  enjoyed  the  annual  summer  holiday,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ayr  (or  Maybole  ?)  Horse  Fair  (the  first  Thursday  of 
July),  the  two  set  sail  from  the  coast  near  the  Maidens  with  some 
companions  (probably  fishermen)  to  spend  the  day  fishing,  and  to 
land  on  Ailsa  Craig.  The  boat  they  had  secured  for  the  occasion 
was  one  owned  by  Douglas  Graham,  tenant  of  Shanter,  which 
boasted  the  now  famous  name  of  '  The  Tam  o'  Shanter,'  and  which, 
though  ostensibly  kept  for  fishing  purposes,  was  probably  used  to 
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a  much  greater  extent  in  the  contraband  traffic,  at '  that  time 
exceedingly  brisk  and  very  imperfectly  controlled.  Not  long  after 
they  struck  out  from  the  shore,  a  violent  storm  began  to  rage  ; 
more  likely  a  sudden  squall  such  as  has  descended  upon  the  same 
stretch  of  coast  more  than  once  within  my  own  recollection — -once 
with  disastrous  consequences.  Some  were  for  putting  back 
instanter ;  but  Burns  railed  at  them  for  "  fresh  water  sailors,"  and 
declared  for  going  through  with  their  contemplated  design, 
"thougli,"  as  he  said,   "the  wind  should  blaw  the  horns  off  the 


Hogston,  the  early  home  of  "Tam  o'  Shanter's"  wife. 

kye  "  (cows).  'J'he  more  prudent  counsels,  however,  at  length 
prevailed  ;  and,  though  with  difficulty,  the  boat  was  safely  brought 
to  her  moorings  near  the  Maidens  rocks.  Burns  and  Niven  made 
for  shelter  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Shanter,  a  little  way  up 
from  the  shore,  where  they  remained  storm-stayed  till  well  on  to 
midnight.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  farmer's  wife,  Helen 
M'Taggart  (daughter  of  John  M'Taggart,  tenant  of  Hogston) 
waxed  exceeding  wrathful  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival,  at  so 
late  an  hour,  of  her  bibulous  lord  and  master  from  the  horse  fair. 
She  came  of  a  family  reputedly  "queer"  and  abnormally  supersti- 
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tious  (two  of  her  brothers,  it  seems,  were  barely  compos  mentis)^ 
and  now,  when  her  irascible  temper  was  in  full  blast,  she  inveighed 
against  her  erring  goodman  in  scathing  terms,  prophesying    - 

"  that  late  or  soon 
He  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon, 
Or  catched  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk." 

Late  that  evening  the  two  cronies — Burns  and  Niven— returned 
to  Ballochneil,  and  the  following  morning  Burns  showed  to  his 
bed-fellow  the  first  rough  draft  of  his  incomparable  poem  "Tam 
o'  Shanter,"  which  he  had  written  on  the  blank  margin  of  a  news- 
paper. It  is  not  claimed  that  the  poem,  as  subsequently  published, 
is  in  every  respect  identical  with  the  earlier,  and  certainly  unfinished, 
effusion  struck  off  at  Ballochneil  (for  it  was  not  completed  till  1791 ); 
but  long  afterwards,  when  Niven  received  from  Mr  Aiken,  of  Ayr, 
the  MS.  in  its  perfected  form,  he  (Niven)  recognised  it  to  be 
essentially  the  same  production.  The  Poet's  wife,  it  is  true,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  "  the  work  of  a  single  day,"  or  of  "  a  day  between 
breakfast  and  dinner  "  (/>.,  a  forenoon).  If  this  be  correct,  we 
must  hold  with  Alexander  Smith  that  "'Tam  o'  Shanter'  is  the 
best  day's  work  ever  produced  in  Scotland  since  that  day  that  the 
Bruce  won  Bannockburn."  But,  if  it  be  remembered  that  {teste 
Burns  himself)  "  all  his  poetry  was  the  effect  of  easy  composition, 
but  of  laborious  correction,"  the  inference  plainly  is  that,  in  some 
form,  the  poem  (regarded  by  Burns  as  his  chef-d auvre)  must  have 
been  composed  before  1791,  and  most  probably  at  Ballochneil,  as 
already  said,  in  1776. 

The  hero  of  the  poem  was  Douglas  Graham,  born  6th  Janu- 
ary, 1738,  son  of  Robert  Graham  of  Douglaston  Farm,  on  the 
Maidens  shore,  and  tenant  not  only  of  Shanter,  but  also  of  Laigh 
Park,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald.  He  was  probably  distantly 
related  to  the  Poet  through  the  M'Graens  or  Grahams  (see  page 
29).  He  is  described  as  a  good-looking,  elderly  man  ;  of  rubicund 
countenance  and  red-complexioned  ;  wearing  a  wig  ;  convivial  in 
his  habits,  and  an  acknowledged  master  in  rustic  wit.  Matthew 
Porteous,  at  orie  time  a  printer  in  Maybole,  who  did  so  much  to 
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discover  the  real  facts  connected  with  the  Poet's  sojourn  in  Kirk- 
oswald,  suppHes  the  following  rhyming   sketch    of  the    "  heroic 

Tarn  "  :— 

'*  He  was  a  sturdy,  stalwart  chiel, 
Wi'  kindly  heart,  and  hand  o'  steel, 
Fond  o'  his  maut  aboon  his  meal  ; 

But  fleyed  and  wary, 
In  mirk  nights,  o'  the  muckle  de'il, 

Ghaist,  witch,  an'  fairy. 

But,  seated  ower  a  quaich  or  bicker, 

His  spirit  warm  wi'  potent  liquor. 

His  heart  was  up,  his  bluid  ran  thicker  ; 

Then  de'ils  a  legion. 
He  wad  hae  stood  right  steeve  an'  sicker. 

An"  brav'd  their  dudgeon." 

Business  brought  him  weekly  to  the  town  of  Ayr  for  the  dis- 
posal, among  the  public-houses  there  and  on  the  way,  of  the  malt 
manufactured  at  Shanter,  out  of  which  the  home  brewed  ale  (tip- 
penny)  of  these  days  was  made. 

Several  stories  are  told  of  these  more  or  less  long-drawn-out 
visits  to  Ayr.  On  one  occasion — a  New  Year's  night — he  and 
Jolin  Davidson  (Souter  Johnny)  are  said  to  have  forgathered  at 
the  tavern  in  Ayr  of  one  Benjie  Graham  (a  Carrick  man,  probably 
a  relative  of  the  gudeman  of  Shanter),  their  ostensible  object  being 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  invariably  extended 
to  them  by  the  kind-hearted  Benjie.  Graham  of  Shanter,  it  would 
seem,  in  honour  of  the  event,  exceeded  all  his  former  efforts  in 
conviviality  ;  and,  when  the  hour  approached  that  "  Tam  maun 
ride,"  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  and  he  himself  scarce  able 
to  steer  a  straight  course  for  home.  That  day  he  had  received 
payment  of  many  accounts — the  money,  in  notes,  being  stowed  away 
for  safety  in  his  Kilmarnock  bonnet.  Loud  blew  the  blast,  with 
drenching  rain,  right  in  the  teeth  of  "  Shanter  "  homeward-bound  ; 
but  still  he  stuck  doggedly  to  the  saddle,  and  for  a  time  all  was 
well.  Soon,  however,  he  reached  the  summit  of  Brown  Carrick 
Hill,  where  a  fearful  gust  burst  suddenly  upon  him,  and  off  went 
the  bonnet  with  its  precious  contents  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Using  the  glimmering  of  available  sober  sense  that  remained  to 
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him,  he  dismounted  and  searched  about,  in  the  uncertain  hght, 
for  the  lost  treasure,  but  without  success.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left  to  be  done  but  to  mount  again  his  impatient  nag,  and  go 
resolutely  forward  through  the  storm,  to  meet,  if  possible,  a  still 
fiercer  storm  from  his  "  sulky,  sullen  dame,"  when  she  saw  his 
befuddled  condition,  and  heard  of  the  losing  of  the  bulky  roll  of 
bank  notes.  But,  even  as  he  was,  "  he  knew  a  trick  worth  two  " 
of  telling  her,  in  the  circumstances,  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale. 
Knowing  her  weakness  for  all  sorts  of  superstition,  he  concocted 


Laigh  Park. 

In  Burns"s  day  "Tani  o   Shanter"  was  tenant  of  it  as  well  as  of  Shanter. 

Except  that  two  storm-windows  anrl  a  chimney  above  the  ripht  jjable  have 

lately   been   removed,  the   house  is  probably  now  precisely  the  same  as  it 

was  then. 

a  story  to  the  effect  that,  passing  "  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk,"  he 
had  been  arrested  by  the  glinting  of  strange  lights  within  ;  and, 
on  approaching  the  ruin  warily,  had  witnessed  a  devilish  dance  of 
warlocks  and  witches,  by  whom  he  was  instantly  put  to  flight  and 
hotly  pursued  to  the  Brig  o'  Doon,  where  some  ghostly  hand  had 
deprived  him  of  his  bonnet  I  That  morning,  in  spite  of  the 
cleverly-contrived  deception,  there  were  in  Shanter  "  wars  and 
rumours  of  war.       A  few  hours  later,  having  so  far  recovered  his 
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sober  senses,  Graham  remembered  the  incident  of  Brown  Carrick 
Hill,  and  at  once  set  off  "to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  many 
people  would  be  stirring."  At  last,  after  long  and  careful  search, 
he  found  the  missing  bonnet,  with  the  money  within  it,  sodden 
with  rain,  but  quite  undiminished. 

On  another  occasion  (the  story  is,  however,  described  by 
Porteous  as  "  merely  a  popular  fiction  "),  he  had  stayed  even 
longer  than  was  his  wont  at  a  certain  public-house  at  Ayr.  Out- 
side, thirled  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  door,  stood  his 


Ualquhat— Laigh  and  High— as  at  present. 

The  Farm  uf  Lai^h  Dalquliat  in  Burns's  Kirkoswald  days  was  rented  by  a  brother 
ot  "  Tam  o'  Shanter's  "  wife  (M'Taggart). 

good  grey  mare.  Some  boys,  bent,  perhaps,  on  securing  material 
wherewith  to  make  casts  for  their  fishing  rods,  or,  with  equal  pro- 
bability, some  wags  designing  to  perpetrate  a  practical  joke  on 
the  notorious  "  Tam,"  plucked  the  tail  of  the  patient  beast  almost 
bare,  and  "  left  puir  Maggie  scarce  a  stump."  Not  till  next  morn- 
ing was  the  depredation  discovered — a  son  of  Graham's  coming 
in  from  the  stable  to  announce_  in  the  house  the  fearful  tidings 
that  the  mare  had  lost  her  tail  1  In  the  circumstances,  "Tam  " 
had  recourse  to  the  usual  subterfuge,  declaring,  with  a  round  oath, 
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that  the  calamity  must  have  been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
witches. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  rehabihly  of  these  stories 
(for  only  one  of  which  Burns  himself  vouches),  they  at  least  furnish 
a  probable  origin  for  many  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  poem  ; 
and  the  fanciful  name  of  the  leading  character  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
title  of  it,  may  not  unlikely  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of 
Shanter's  boat,  above-mentioned,  "  The  Tam  o'  Shanter." 

As  fate  would  have  it.  Burns  was  thrown  much  into  the 
company  of  the  farmer  of  Shanter,  to  whom  he  was  first  introduced 
at  "  Souter  Johnny's,"  and  whom,  as  it  appears,  he  most  truly 
describes  (though  Dr  Rogers  has  done  his  best  to  whitewash  him; 
as  a  "  skellum "  (good-for-nothing),  "  a  blethering,  blustering, 
drunken  blellum "  (babbler).  Graham,  we  are  told,  was  in  the 
habit  frequently  of  appearing  at  Ballochneil,  where  "  the  ball  was 
set  a-rolling "  for  a  day's  hard  drinking  with  home-brewed  ale. 
Probably  it  was  his  business  at  his  second  farm  of  Laigh  Park 
that  brought  him  so  often  and  regularly  to  the  house  of  Robert 
Niven— Laigh  Park  and  Ballochneil  being  only  about  a  hundred 
yards  apart.  At  all  events,  there  Burns  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  ways  and  character  of  him,  whom  he  was  afterwards 
to  sing  into  a  somewhat  unenviable  immortality.  If  at  that  point, 
the  contact  had  ended,  the  fact  would  not,  perhaps,  have  fallen  to 
be  recorded  that  Burns  now  "learnt  to  fill  his  glass,"  to  "mix 
without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,"  and  to  take  a  part  in  •'  scenes 
of  swaggering  riot  and  roaring  dissipation."  As  it  was,  Graham, 
with  Burns  accompanying  him,  passed  from  the  cold  liquors  alone 
procurable  at  Ballochneil  to  fiery,  foreign,  smuggled  brandy  at  his 
brother-in-law's  (M'Taggart,  farmer  at  Dalquhat)  near  by  ;  and  so, 
when  night  came  on,  he  took  his  unsteady  way,  with  his  young  boon 
companion  for  a  convoy,  over  the  hill  to  Shanter,  greatly  fearing 
the  reception  "  Kate  "  would  extend  to  him  on  his  return.  So 
much,  indeed,  did  he  stand  in  awe  of  Kate's  wrath  on  such  occa- 
sions that  he  is  said  not  merely  to  have  hesitated  sometimes  to 
enter  while  "  in  his  cups,"  but  even  to  have  returned  to  Dalquhat 
for  the  night. 
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Many  years  subsequent  to  these  days,  John  Niven  showed 
and  read  to  Graham  a  MS.  copy  of  Burns's  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter," 
assuring  him  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;  but  the  old 
farmer  evinced  no  great  interest  in  the  matter  and  certainly  no 


Headstone  of  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"— Front  view. 

annoyance,  declaring  only  that  "it  was  a  parcel  o'  lees,  for  he  never 
owned  a  grey  mere,  or  one  named  Meg,  or  ony  kind  o'  beast 
without  the  tail." 

He  died  on  the  14th  February,  181 1,  aged  seventy-three,  and 
lies  buried  in  Kirkoswald  Churchyard,  where  his  wife  had  been 
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laid  thirteen  years  before  (1798,  aged  fifty-six),  not  far  from  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  Browns — Burns's  mother's  relations.' 

The  prototype  of  "  Souter  Johnny  " — Tam's  "  ancient,  trusty, 
drouthy  crony  " — was  John  Davidson,  shoemaker  (and  tanner, 
too,  in  a  small  way)  at  Glenfit  or  Glenfoot,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shanter.  His  house,  which  stood  beside  a  little,  nameless 
burn  (now  crossed  by  the  Carrick  Light  Railway)  near  the  public 
road  a  little  north  of  the  farm  of  Jameston,  "  was  removed  in 
consequence   of  its  inteiference   with   the  line  of  extension  of  a 


The  alleged  site  of  Qlenfit  ("5outer  Johnny's"   House). 

The  house  probably  stood  on  Ihe  right  of  the  picture,  where  a  small  burn  runs 
under  the  trees.     It  was  a  "(•lay-bi},'^','-in'"  lined  with  rashes. 

dyke  which  was  erected  at  the  time  Shanter  was  laid  off  between 
Bogside  and  Jameston."  (This  dyke  is  no  longer  visible).  Like 
others  of  his  craft,  he  laboured  not  only  in  his  own  house,  but  in 
the  houses  of  the  farmers  and  others  in  the  district,  "  converting 
home-dried  leather  into  shoes  for  the  children  and  hinds."  His 
wife,    Ann   Gillespie,    had    been    a    domestic   servant   in    Burns's 

'The  farm-steading  of  Shanter  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  site  of 
it,  just  inside  the  Bogside  or  Shanter  boundary  between  that  farm  and  Jameston, 
is  still  pointed  out  with  certainty. 
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mother's  time  at  her  old  home  of  Craigenton,  and  had  nursed  her 
in  her  babyhood.  This  fact  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  frequent  visits  of  Burns  to  the  Souter's  house  ;  but,  probably 
enough,  a  still  greater  attraction  was  the  ready  wit  of  the  man  of 
leather,  for  he  had  a  well-established  fame  for  "jests  and  smart 
sayings."  One  example  of  his  gift  in  this  direction  is  recorded. 
When  an  acquaintance  one  day  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  that 
shoemaking  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  he  quaintly 
retorted,  "  My  craft  will  continue  as  long  as  calves  are  born  wi' 
heads,  and  bairns  are  born  barefoot."  From  the  pen  of  Matthew 
Porteous  we  have  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Real  Souter  Johnnie," 
in  which  the  Souter  is  described  as 

"  a  gash  wee  fodgel  body  ; 
Stood  on  his  shanks  baith  tight  and  steady, 
As  gleg's  a  hawk,  as  teuch's  a  wuddy  ; 

Had  gabby  skill 
To  crack  a  joke,   wi'  wit  aye  ready, 

Oot  owre  a  gill." 

If  it  be  asked  how  a  local  shoemaker  came  to  be,  like  the 
farmer  of  Shanter,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Ayr,  and  his  fellow-toper 
there,  the  answer  is  that  his  business  of  tanning  took  him  periodi- 
cally thither  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock  of  coarse  leather  in 
exchange  for  fine,  and  to  settle  accounts  with  the  merchants. 

Late  in  life  he  removed  to  a  house  .which  he  had  built  for 
himself  in  the  village  of  Kn^koswald,  where,  till  not  many  years 
ago,  dwelt  two  of  his  grandsons,  both  bachelors — William  and 
Matthew  Davidson — souters  like  himself.  The  old  tombstone, 
erected  by  him  in  memory  of  his  wife,  still  stands  near  the  east 
gable  of  the  old,  ruined  church  in  Kirkoswald  Churchyard  ;  and 
there  he  himself  lies  buried.  Beside  this  stone,  which  is  fast 
becoming  undecipherable,  another  was  erected  in  1893,  at  the 
instance  of  Matthew  Davidson  (the  inscription  being  the  work  of 
the  present  writer)  to  commemorate  the  Souter's  memory  and  that 
of  his  descendants. 

William  Niven,  the  Poet's  aider  and  abettor  in  the  scene  with 
Dominie  Rodger  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the  great  general 
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and  the  respectable  merchant,  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  son  (the 
eldest  of  four)  of  David  Niven,  a  prosperous  shopkeeper  and  also 
a  magistrate  in  Maybole.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  Rodger's 
school  on  the  same  day  as  Burns  entered.  Nephew  of  the  tenant 
of  Ballochneil,  and  cousin  of  John  Niven,  bed-fellow  of  Burns 
there,  he  would  probably  see  much  of  the  Poet  at  his  temporary 
home  out  of  school  hours.  However  this  may  be,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  made  by  Chambers  that  not 
seldom  Burns  accompanied  him   on   Saturdays  to  his  home  in 


"Souter  Johnny's"   House  (practically  unchanged) 
in  Kirkoswald  Village. 

The  door  of  the  ciwelling  in  which  he  lived  and  ('ied  is  that  to  the  left  in  the 

illustration.      The   boy  standing  at  the  neighbouring  door  is  a 

great-great-grandson  of  the  "Souter." 


Maybole,  and  remained  there  till  the  Monday  morning.  Niven, 
at  the  particular  period  in  question,  had  just  finished  "  a  course 
of  classical  study"  in  Maybole,  and  had  been  (like  Burns  himself) 
placed  under  the  care  of  Rodger  (with  whom  he  probably  boarded 
at  Kirkoswald),  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as 
to  learn  geometry,  mensuration,  etc. 

Let  us  step  aside  here  from  the  main  current  of  the  narrative 
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to  record  an  incident  relating  to  the  Poet's  Kirkoswald  experiences. 
It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  terms  in  which  Currie  narrates  and 
moralises  upon  the  facts,  that  Willie  Niven  was,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  the  source  whence  they  were  obtained. 

"There  is  a  great  fair,"  Currie  wiites,  "at  Kirkoswald  in  the 
beginning  of  August — on  the  same  day,  we  believe,  with  a  like 
fair  at  Kirkoswald  in  Northumberland  (Cumberland  is  meant), 
both  places  having  taken  their  rise  from  the  piety  of  one  person, 
Oswald,  a  Saxon  king  of  the  heptarchy,  whose  memory  is  probably 


Headstone  of    "  Souter  Johnny." 

The  small  stone  erected  Ij)-  himself  in  memor.v  of  his  wife  is  that 
in  the  right  forsffround. 

honoured  in  these  observances.  During  the  week  preceding  this 
fair  in  the  year  1777  (1776),  Burns  made  overtures  to  his  Maybole 
friend,  Willie,  for  their  getting  up  a  dance  on  the  evening  of 
the  approaching  festival,  in  one  of  the  public-houses  of  the 
village,  and  inviting  their  sweethearts  to  it.  Willie  knew  little 
at  that  time  of  dances  and  sweethearts,  but  he  liked  Burns,  and 
was  no  enemy  to  amusement.  He,  therefore,  consented,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  some  other  young  men  should  be  requested  to 
join  in  the  undertaking.     The  dance  took  place,  as  designed^the 
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requisite  music  being  supplied  by  a  hired  band' — ^and  about  a 
dozen  couples  partook  of  the  fun.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
part,  the  reckoning  was  called,  and  found  to  amount  to  eighteen 
shillings  and  fourpence.  It  was  then  discovered  that  almost  every 
one  present  had  looked  to  his  neighbour  for  the  means  of  settling 
the  claim.  Burns,  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  was  in  the  poetical 
condition  of  not  being  master  of  a  single  penny.  The  rest  were 
in  like  condition,  all  except  one,  whose  resources  amounted  to  a 
a  groat,  and  Maybole  "  Willie,"  who  possessed  about  half-a-crown. 
The  last  individual,  who  alone  boasted  any  worldly  wisdom  or 
experience,-'  took  it  upon  him  to  extricate  the  company  from  its 
difficulties.  By  virtue  of  a  candid  and  sensible  narrative  to  the 
landlord,  he  induced  that  individual  to  take  what  they  had,  and 
give  credit  for  the  remainder.  The  payment  of  the  debt  is  not 
the  worst  part  of  the  story.  Seeing  no  chance  from  begging  or 
borrowing,  Willie  resolved  to  gain  it,  if  possible,  by  merchandise. 
Observing  that  stationery  articles  for  the  school  were  procured  at 
Kirkoswald  with  difficulty,  he  supplied  himself  with  a  stock  from 
his  father's  warehouse''  at  Maybole,  and  for  some  weeks  sold  pens 
and  paper  to  his  companions,  with  so  much  advantage  that  at 
length  he  realised  a  sufficient  amount  of  profit  to  liquidate  the 
expense  of  the  dance.  Burns  and  he  then  went  in  triumph  to  the 
inn,  and  not  only  settled  the  claim  to  the  last  penny,  but  gave  the 
kind-hearted  host  a  bowl  of  thanks  into  the  bargain.  Willie, 
however,  took  good  care  from  that  time  forth  to  engage  in  no 
schemes  for  country  dances  without  looking  carefully  to  the  pro- 
bable state  of  the  pockets  of  his  fellow-adventurers."  All  which  is 
doubtless  much  to  the  credit  of  Willie  ;  but  one  would  have  liked 
to  set  alongside  it  the  comments  or — should  we  say  ?— the  amend- 
ments of  Burns  himself. 

Impressed  with  the  brilliant  talents  of  Burns,  and  attached 
to  him  by  a  genuine  affection,  Niven  steadily  corresponded  with 
the  Poet  for  many  years  ;  and  when,  about  the  middle  of  August, 

'^More  likely  a  local  fiddler. 

-Alas  !     Poor  Burns  I     Was  this  also  a  "  poetical  condiiion  ?" 

"It  was,  no  doubt,  a  humble  "shop." 
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1786  (ten  years  after  the  Kirkoswald  school  days),  Burns  came  to 
Maybole  from  Mossgiel  to  receive  payment  for  the  seven  copies 
of  his  poems  that  his  friend  had  sold  on  his  behalf,  he  became  the 
guest  of  Niven's  parents.  That  evening  he  was  entertained  by  his 
young  companion  and  a  few  other  friends  (among  the  rest,  perhaps, 
being  Hugh  Rodger,  his  old  schoolmaster)  in  the  King's  Arms 
Hotel.  Next  day  Niven,  with  several  others,  proceeded  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  road  along  which  their  entertaining  guest  of 
the  previous  evening  was  to  travel.  Burns,  blessed  for  the  time 
being  with  a  superfluity  of  cash,  hired  from  his  host  a  saddle-horse 
■ — an  aged,  miserable  nag — -that  (as  he  declared)  could  only 

"  hoyte  and  hol^ble, 
And  wintle  like  a  sawmont  coVjle." 

According  to  a  preconcerted  plan,   they  hailed  the  hero  of  the 

hour,  as  he  came  ambling  along,  with  a  rigmarol  of  doggerel  by 

way  of  farewell.     Burns  heard  it  out  with  commendable  patience, 

and  then,   on   the   spur  of  the    moment,    capped   their    limping, 

lumbering  effort,   by  declaring  that  it  might  have  been  enough  to 

say — 

"  Here  comes  Burns  on  Rosinante, 

She's  d -d  poor,  but  he's  d d  canty." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mossgiel,  Burns  sent  the  following 
communication  to  his  young  friend  at  Maybole: — "My  dear 
friend, — I  have  been  throng  ever  since  I  saw  you,  and  have  not 
got  the  whole  of  my  promise  performed  to  you  ;  but  you  know 
the  old  proverb,  '  The  break  o'  a  day's  no  the  break  o'  a  bargain.' 
Have  patience  and  I  will  pay  you  all  I  thank  you  with  the  most 
heartfelt  sincerity  for  the  worthy  knot  of  lads  you  introduced  me 
to.  Never  did  I  meet  with  as  many  congenial  souls  together  with- 
out one  dissonant  jar  in  the  whole  concert.  To  all  and  each  of 
them  make  my  most  friendly  compliments,  particularly  '  spunky 
young  Tammy  '  {i.e.,  Thomas  Piper,  professional  assistant  to  Dr 
Hugh  Logan,  physician  in  Maybole  ;  he  went  out  afterwards  to 
Jamaica  and  died  there).  Remember  me  in  the  most  respectful 
way  to  Bailie  and  Mrs  Niven  (his  correspondent's  parents^,  Mr 
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Dun  (or  Dunn,  the  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Maybole),  and  the 
two  truly  worthy  old  gentlemen  I  had  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  on  Friday  ;  though,  I  am  afraid,  the  conduct  you  forced 
me  on  may  make  them  see  me  in  a  light  I  would  fondly  think  I 
do  not  deserve.  I  will  perform  the  rest  of  my  promise  soon.  In 
the  meantime,  remember  this — never  blaze  my  songs  among  the 
million,  as  I  would  abhor  every  prentice  mouthing  my  poor  per- 
formances in  the  street.  Every  one  of  my  Maybole  friends  is 
welcome  to  a  copy  if  they  chuse  ;  but  I  don't  wish  them  to  go 
further.  1  mean  it  as  a  small  mark  of  respect  to  them,  a  respect 
as  sincere  as  the  love  of  dying  saints. — I  am,  ever  my  dear  William, 
your  obliged,  Rohert  Burns. — Mossgie/,  joih  August,  iyS6." 

William  Niven,  besides  acting  as  partner  with  his  fiither  in 
Maybole,  and,  afterwards,  as  sole  partner,  in  the  business,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Kirkbride,  near 
Maybole.  On  the  death  of  two  bachelor  brothers  in  Jamaica, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  immense  wealth  they  had  acquired 
there — ;2{^ioo,ooc,  it  is  said.  Nevertheless,  he  became  hard  and 
parsimonious  to  a  degree.  At  the  mature  age  of  eighty-five,  he 
died  on  T3th  December,  1844,  and  lies  interred  in  Maybole 
Churchyard. 

The  claim  has  been  advanced — and  Niven  was  annoyed  that 
it  was  not  allowed — that  Burns's  "Epistle  to  a  young  friend" 
was  intended  originally  for  him  and  written  in  his  honour.  Un- 
fortunately for  that  claim,  Niven  had  no  MS.  to  show, 
and  the  epistle  was  actually  addressed  and  sent  to 
Andrew  Hunter  Aiken,  son  of  Robert  Aiken,  writer,  in 
Ayr;  but  Dr  Charles  Rogers  endeavours  to  explain  the  matter 
by  pointing  out  that,  as  the  Poet  had  learned  that  "  his  early 
companion  was  pervaded  by  the  single  idea  of  how  to  become 
rich"  (or  rather  remain  rich  and  grow  richer),  he  (Burns)  had 
changed  his  original  intention  of  connecting  the  effusion  with  tiie 
name  of  Niven — a  statement  which  has  every  appearance  of 
probabihty. 

Reverting  now  to  Samuel  Brown,  the  Poet's  uncle,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  narrate  an  incident  in  his  life,  hitherto  unpublished, 
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which  will  serve  to  throw  a  side-light  upon  the  smuggling  opera- 
tions of  these  days,  to  which  Burns  makes  an  interesting  reference 
in  his  Autobiographical  Letter  to  Dr  Moore.  In  the  Kirk-Session 
Minute  Book  of  Kirkoswald,  it  is  recorded  that,  on  i6th  June, 
1765,  "betwixt  sermons,"  Brown  and  his  wife  appeared  to  make 
confession  of  a  moral  lapse  before  marriage.  It  was  whispered  at 
that  meeting  that  Brown  had  been  guilty,  in  October,  1764,  of 
•'  violating  the  Sabbath  Day  " ;  and,  on  being  interrogated  by  the 
Moderator,  he  declared  "  that  he  was  at  Church  that  day,  and 
afterward  went  down  to  the  shore,  where  the  vessal  {sic)  with 
counterband  {sic)  goods  came  in,  and  Archibald  Richie,  Comman- 
der of  the  King's  Wherrey  {sic)  commanded  him  to  guard  and 
watch  the  counterband  goods  lying  on  the  shore  until  next 
morning,  which  he  complied  with  .  and  that  he  did  in  no  other 
part  or  action  intermeddle  in  this  affair."  Taking  the  declaration 
to  avizandum  for  a  "  fourtnight,"  the  Session  resolved,  in  the 
interval,  to  "  inform  themselves  what  other  persons  were  guilty  ot 
any  positive  act  of  profanation  upon  said  day."  Diligent  enquiry 
revealed  the  fact  that,  besides  Brown,  "  severals  "  had  been  thus 
guilty,  of  whom  there  appeared,  on  17th  July,  1765,  Andrew  Ross, 
cottar  in  Ardlochan,  confessing  that  he  had  been  "  imployed  said 
Lord's  Day  in  carrying  ankors  of  spirits  out  of  the  water  unto  the 
shore,  and  that  he  was  compell'd  unto  this  by  Mr  Richie,  Com- 
mander of  the  King's  Boat";  also  John  Carnochan  "  in  Old  Kill 
of  Jame-iton,  confessing  that  he  among  others  was  upon  the  shore 
upon  t!ie  above  day,  and  having  staid  a-while,  and  as  he  was 
returning  home,  he  met  with  two  Manxmen  who  delivered  to  him 
an  ankor  of  spirits,  which  he  carried  home  to  his  house,  and  kept 
it  all  night  and  delivered  it  again  "  (the  ankor,  I  suppose,  minus 
the  spirits)  "  to  them  in  the  morning./  But  the  "  severals  "  swelled 
into  a  considerable  number  when  the  elders  submitted  the  names 
of  the  guilty  ones  "in  their  several  quarters" — no  fewer  than 
forty-eight  being  named  and  summoned  to  appear  for  their  sin  on 
19th  July,  1765.  Among  these  we  find  James  Niven  in  Dam- 
house,  John  and  William  Niven  in  Morriston,  John  Niven  in 
Sandhouse,  Robert  Niven  in  Ballochneil,  John  M'Taggart,  younger 
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in  Chanter  (Shanter) — a  relative  probably  of  Tann  o'  Shanter's 
wife ;  William  Davidson  in  Bogside  (related,  no  doubt,  to 
"  Souter ''  Davidson),  William  Orr,  cotman  in  Craigenton,  etc. — 
the  places  named  being  all  contiguous  to  the  Maidens  shore 
(except  Craigenton  and  Ballochneil).  Robert  Niven  of  Balloch- 
neil  "  helped  away  with  an  ankor  of  brandy,"  William  Orr 
"assisted  in  carrying  off  two  ankors,"  another  "helped  out  of  the 
sea  with  four  casques,"  another  "  only  watched  for  the  bargemen 
all  night,"  another  "  only  lifted  a  casque  on  Elizabeth  Brown's 
back,"  another  "  meeting  with  two  Manxmen,  with  two  casques 
of  spirits,  took  one  of  the  casques  and  secured  it  for  himself." 

The  scene  on  the  shore  that  night  must  have  been  not  a 
little  exciting.  As  darkness  came  on,  the  smuggling  "  Vessal  and 
Counterband  goods  "  had  drawn  in  shore,  and  been  in  the  process 
of  landing,  in  shallow  water,  her  "ankors"  and  "casques"  when 
down  swooped  "  Archibald  Richie,  Commander  of  the  King's 
Boat"  at  the  critical  moment!  In  the  confusion  that  ensued, 
Manx  seamen  from  the  smuggling  craft  struggled  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  not-easily-portable  cargo  from  falling 
into  the  King's  hands.  By-and-by,  down  to  the  shore  came  a 
troop  of  thievish,  drouthy  farmers  and  cottars  with  their  wives, 
leading  horses,  some  of  which  were  yoked  to  cars  (or  sledge  carts), 
all  intent  upon  "annexing"  a  share  of  the  coveted  spoil.  One 
can  fancy  that  many  a  casque  was  broached  that  night,  and  that 
"  scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and  roaring  dissipation  "  would  be 
enacted  in  many  a  cothouse  and  farm-steading.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  drunkenness  that  must  have  ensued,  and  the  sin  of  theft 
which  many,  no  doubt,  committed,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Kirk-Session  :  the  worthy 
elders,  with  their  moderator,  being  concerned  merely  with  the 
"  act  of  profaning  the  Sabbath  Day  !"  As  it  was,  every  culprit 
(Samuel  Brown  included)  was  admonished  "  to  be  watchful  and 
careful  of  not  doing  the  like  in  all  time  coming  on  the  Lord's 
Day"  (it  was  evidently  regarded  as  no  sin  on  another  day),  and 
"absolved  from  the  scandal  "  of  his  offence. 

A  few  of  the  subordinate  local  characters  connected  vvith  the 
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period  of  the  poet's  life  now  under  review  or  mentioned  in  his 
poems,  composed  then  or  at  a  later  date,  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

Thomas  Orr,  who  has  already  appeared  in  our  narrative,  was 
the  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer — William  Orr — who  occupied 
a  small  cottage  on  the  farm  of  Park.  He  was  not  a  farmer,  as 
stated  by  Mr  J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver  in  Mac-inillan's  Magazine  for 
June,  1893,  but  an  agricultural  labourer  like  his  father.  As  a 
pupil  at  Rodger's  school,  having  a  fancy  for  a  sea-faring  life,  he 
was  studying  the  science  of  navigation  while  Burns  summered  in 
Kirkoswald.  The  two  became  fast  friends,  and — Orr  being 
something  of  a  poet  and  scribbler  too,  though  a  poor  one  at  that 
— exchanged  their  literary  wares,  as  well  as  many  letters.  On  the 
3olh  October,  1781  (or  1782),  Orr  addressed  to  the  poet  a 
rhyming  epistle — which,  however,  is  too  utterly  devoid  of  rhyme 
or  reason  to  qaote  here — ending  with  the  lines  — 

"  This  is  sent  a  presi^nt  from 

Your  ever  (faithful)  servant  Tom." 

From  Lochlie,  17th  November,  1783,  he  received  the  following 
characteristic  reply  (the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  above-mentioned  Mr  J.  A.  Westwood  OHver,  son  of  a 
former  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Kirkoswald): — "Dear  Thomas, 
— I  am  to  blame  for  not  returning  you  an  answer  sooner  to  your 
kind  letter.  But  such  has  been  the  backwardness  of  our  harvest, 
and  so  seldom  are  we  at  Ayr,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  one  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  line  to  you.  I  was  extremely  delighted  with 
your  letter "  (what  a  generous  critic  the  poet  was!).  "I  love  to 
see  a  man  who  has  a  mind  superior  to  the  world  and  the  world's 
men,  a  man  who,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  despises  the 
censures  and  opinions  of  the  unthinking  rabble  of  mankind." 
(Orr  was  not  likely  to  be  troubled  much  with  these).  "The 
distinction  of  a  poor  man  and  a  rich  man  is  something,  indeed  ; 
but  It  is  nothing  to  the  difference  between  either  a  wise  man  and 
a  fool,  or  a  man  of  honour  and  a  knave. 

'  What  is'l  to  me,  a  passenger,  God  wot, 
Whether  my  vessel  be  first-rate  or  not  ; 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  fi.a;ure, 
But  I  who  sail  am  neither  less  nor  bigger.' — Pope. 
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I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you,  but  go  on  and  prosper,  and, 
if  you  miss  happiness  by  enjoyment,  you  will  find  it  by  contented 
resignation.  Write  me  soon  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  to  be 
disposed  of  during  the  winter,  and  believe  me  to  be  ever  your 
sincere  friend,  Robert  Burns."  ^ 

Another  letter  to  the  same  humble  correspondent,  dated 
"  Lochlie,  September  7  "  (no  year  being  given),  and  revealing  the 
true  spirit  of  the  nobler  Burns,  is  the  following : — "  Dear  sir,— I 
have  been  designed  to  write  you  of  a  long  time,  but  was  at  a  loss 


The  traditional  site  of   "  Kirkton  Jean's." 

It  is  now  occupied  by  a  smithy,  etc.     This  view  shows  also  the  eastern  fjable 

of  the  old  churcli,  under  the  belfry  of  which  Kodfjer's  School  was  held 

before  its  removal  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  village  street. 

for  a  direction,  as  I  am  ignorant  what  place  of  the  country  you 
are  in.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  of  news ;  for  myself  I  am 
going  on  in  my  old  way,  taking  as  light  a  burden  as  I  can  of  the 
cares  of  the  world,  studying  men,  their  manners  and  their  ways  as 
well  as  I  can.  Believe  me,  Tom,  it  is  the  only  study  in  the  world 
which  will  yield  solid  satisfaction.  To  be  rich  and  to  be  great 
are  the  grand  concerns  of  the  world's  men  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  if 
moderately  pursued,   it  is  laudable ;    but  where  is  it  moderately 

^  The  signature  of  the  Poet  must  have  been  incorrectlj  cofMed.      In  1782  the 
spelling  was  "Burness." — [Ed.] 
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pursued  ?  The  greater  part  of  men  grasp  at  riches  as  eagerly  aS 
if  poverty  were  but  another  word  for  damnation  and  misery, 
whereas  I  affirm  that  the  man  whose  only  wish  is  to  become 
great  and  rich,  whatever  he  may  appear  to  be  or  whatever  he 
may  pretend  to  be,  at  the  bottom  he  is  but  a  miserable  wretch. 
Avoid  the  sordid  turn  of  mind  if  you  would  be  happy.  Observe 
mankind  around  you  ;  endeavour  by  studying  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  some,  and  the  folly  and  madness  of  others,  to  make 
yourself  wiser  and  better.  I  hope  you  will  write  me  soon,  and 
tell  me  what  your  mind  is  employed  in  ;  what  your  studies  princi- 
pally are,  and,  believe  me,  that  you  may  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
generous  and  humane,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  friend,  Robert 

BURNESS." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the  Poet  to  this 
humble  admirer  and  correspondent  must  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, these  two  and  a  third  I  have  quoted  already  (page  45), 
referring  to  Peggy  Thomson,  are  all  that  seem  to  have  survived. 
One  notes  with  some  surprise  the  lofty,  didactic,  moralising  tone 
of  these  epistolary  efforts  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Orr  really  did 

"  belter  reck  the  rede 
Than  ever  did  the  Adviser." 

The  exigencies  of  earning  his  daily  bread  kept  Orr  for  several 
years  longer  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  and  .when,  in  1785,  he  had 
his  desire  to  be  a  seaman  gratified,  he  was  drowned  on  his  first 
voyage. 

"  Kirkton  Jean,"  who  figures  in  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter  "  as  the 
keeper  of  a  change-house  in  the  village  of  Kirkoswald — formerly 
called  "the  Kirkton" — in  which  Douglas  Graham  indulged  in 
Sunday  carousals  extending  to  Monday,  was  Jean  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Crossraguel.  The  house,  it 
would  appear,  had  been  specially  built  for  her  and  her  sister 
Anne,  who  was  associated  with  her  in  the  business.  The  sisters, 
because  of  their  manners  being  more  than  averagely  refined,  were 
known  as  "  The  Leddies  "  (ladies),  and  their  humble  hostelry  as 
"  the  Leddies'  house."     By  metrical  license  the  poet  has  changed 
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the    latter    title — with    questionable    taste,    perhaps,     and    doing 
violence  to  the  sense — into  "  the  Lord's  house  "  : — 

"  And  at  the  Lord's  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday." 

The  Smith  (blacksmith),  to  whom  Burns  refers  in  the  lines — 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Shanter's  much-tried  but  not  long-suffering 
helpmeet — 

"  That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roarin'  fou  on," 


Ardlochan, 

In  whirl)  dwelt  Huf^h  Brown,  the  "  Miller,"  mentioned  in 
"  Tani  o'  Shanter. " 

was  (according  to  local  tradition)  John,  son  of  James  Niven  of 
Ardlochan,  the  drouthy  Cyclops  of  the  smithy  at  Damhouse  of 
Ardlochan.  His  smiddy,  being  the  only  one  in  the  district,  was 
a  much-frequented  "  howf"  of  the  ploughmen  with  their  "  graith  ;" 
and  no  doubt  an  added  attraction  for  these  sturdy  sons  of  the 
soil  was  the  home-brewed  ale  of  the  smith  which  was  famed  for 
its  strength  and  flavour.  His  skill,  too,  as  a  smith  must  have 
been  decidedly  above  the  average,  for,  as  Porteous  records,  "  he 
was  the  first  person  who  manufactured  wheel  carts  in  that  part  of 


the  district  of  Carrick  "  (a  very  cautious  stateaient,  by  the  way) — 

"  cars  or  sledges  having  been  previously  used,  which  were  dragged 

over  the  ground  without  the  intervention  of  wheel  or  axle-tree." 

His  cousin,  Hugh  Brown,  tenant  of  i\rdlochan,  or  Damhouse 

of  Ardlochan — a  lusty,  laughter-loving  fellow — was  the  "  Miller," 

whom  Kate  in   "  Tam  o'  Shanter  "   stigmatises  in  the  following 

lines  : — 

"  That  ilka  melder  wi'  the  miller 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller." 

To  his  mill  (long  since  demolished)  "  the  grain  from  the  surround- 
ing farms  was  brought  to  be  ground  into  meal."  His  house, 
which,  according  to  Porteous,  had  been  "converted  (before  1858) 
into  the  farmhouse  of  Ardlochan,"  is  probably  that,  known  still 
by  the  same  name,  which  stands  near  a  small  burn  not  many 
yards  from  the  shore. 

It  may  be  of  interest  now  to  notice  a  few  poems  (other  than 
"  Tam  o'  Shanter ")  that  either  belong  to  the  Kirkoswald  period 
of  the  poet's  life,  or  contain  references  to  that  period  and  place. 

The  following  lines  (of  very  humble  merit),  plainly  imitative 
of  Mrs  Cockburn's  "  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,"  are  usually  given  as 
the  only  product  of  Burns's  muse  in  Kirkoswald.  "  These  two 
stanzas,"  says  Burns  in  the  "  Reliques,"  "  1  composed  when  I  was 
seventeen  ;  they  are  among  the  oldes-t  of  my  printed  pieces." 

"  I  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing 

By  a  falling,  crystal  stream  : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring, 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave  ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie  wave." 

"  Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoyed  : 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming, 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroyed. 
Tho'  fickle  Fortune  has  deceived  me — 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  inony  a  joy  and  hope  bereaved  me — 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still." 
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But,  not  to  speak  of  the  original  draft  of  "Tam  o'  Shanter,^  we 
have  seen  that  the  "Song  composed  in  August,"  in  honour  of 
Peggy  Thomson,  dates  from  that  time. 

Again,  the  song,  "  My  Nanie,  O,"  though  given  by  Gilbert 
Burns  to  Agnes  Fleming,  daughter  of  the  farmer  of  Doura,  in 
Tarbolton  parish,  is  said  by  Mrs  Begg,  the  Poet's  youngest  sister, 
to  have  really  been  composed  in  honour  of  Peggy  Thomson. 
There  is  just  a  shade  of  probability  that  Mrs  Begg  was  right. 

Last   of  all,    it    falls   to    be    noted  that  some  of  the  local 

references  and  most  of  the  characters  that  appear  in  the  masteily 

and  once  immensely  popular  ballad  of  "  Hallowe'en,"  belong  to 

Kirkoswald.     In  the  first  stanza  these  lines  occur  : — 

"  Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  ta'en, 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams  ; 
There  up  the  Cove  to  stray  and  rove, 
Among  the  rocks  and  streams, 

To  sport  that  night." 

"Colean,"  generally  known  in  Burns's  day  as  "the  House  of 
Colean,"  is  of  course  the  original  of  the  present  Culzean  Castle, 
the  older  part  of  which  was  built  in  1777;  and  the  coves,  or 
caves,  of  Colean  are  certain  caverns  under  and  near  the  Castle 
which  were  fabled  to  be  the  haunts  of  the  queer  people  of  Fairy- 
land. A  strange  passage,  bearing  upon  these  "Coves,"  is  found 
in  an  old  Book  of  Travels,  written  by  Sir  John  Brereton  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  which  relates  that  "in  1634  there 
was  to  be  seen  in  them  either  a  notable  imposture  or  most 
strange  and  much-to-be-ad  mired  footsteps  and  impressions  of 
men,  children,  dogs,  conies,  and  divers  other  creatures  which 
were  here  conceived  to  be  sprites."  Possibly  the  trafficers  (if 
they  then  existed)  in  contraband  spirits  could  have  given  a  more 
natural  account  of  "the  much-to-be-admired  footsteps  and  impres- 
sions," but  the  universally  prevailing  superstition  of  those  days  no 
doubt  preferred  the  supernatural  story  to  the  bald  and  literal  fact. 
In  several  of  the  succeeding  stanzas,  acquaintances  and 
relatives  of  Burns  in  Kirkoswald  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in 
the  revels  of  "  Hallowe'en."     The  wilch — 

"  Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore," 
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is  said  to  have  been  Julia  (Julian  or  July)  Robinson,  a  notorious 
receiver  of  contraband  stores,  which  were  considered  all  the  safer 
in  her  keeping  because  of  her  reputed  correspondence  with  war- 
locks and  such  uncanny  beings.  In  the  old  Kirk-Session  Minute 
Book  of  the  time  we  find,  under  date,  loth  March,  1765,  that,  as 
a  servant  at  Culzean  Mill,  she  was  summoned  to  appear  for  an 
offence  committed  with  one  Thomas  M'Clery,  who  had  been  her 
fellow  servant  at  the  said  Mill. 

"  The  wee  Nannie "  of  the  ballad  was  her  illegitimate 
daughter,  also  a  receiver  of  contraband  goods. 

"Poor  hav'rel  Will,'"'  who 

"fell  aff  the  drift, 
An'  wander'd  through  the  Bovvkail,'" 

is  declared  (though  doubtfully)  to  have  been  one,  William  Sloan, 
a  half-witted  boy,  a  native  of  Kirkoswald,  whom  Burns's  uncle, 
Samuel  Brown,  sent  to  Mossgiel  as  gadsman  (or  guidesman— one 
who  guided  the  horses  while  ploughing,  and  carried  the  pettle  to 
clear  the  ploughshare  when  it  became  clogged  with  earth).  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Kirkoswald,  where,  as  apprentice  to  "  Souter 
Johnny,"  he  learned  the  gentle  craft  of  shoemaking.  Years  after, 
he  settled  at  his  trade  in  Dalmellington,  where  he  died. 

"  Rab  M'Graen  "  was  a  relative  of  the  Poet,  residing  in  Kirk- 
oswald ;  "  wee  Jenny "  was  an  adopted  daughter  of  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Brown  ;  her  "  uncle  Johnny "  was  Burns's  old  school 
companion  and  bed-fellow,  John  Niven  of  Ballochneil ;  "Tarn 
Kipples"  was  a  son  of  the  then  lately  deceased  parish  minister  of 
Kirkoswald,  the  Rev.  William  Cupples ;  and  "  Eppie  Sim,  that 
lived  in  Achmacalla  "  was  the  daughter  of  Donald  Sim  in  Ard- 
lochan — "  Achmacalla  "  being  a  fanciful  adaptation  of  the  name 
of  a  place  (the  stones  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen)  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  village,  on  the  farm  of  Kirklands — Fardincalla. 

There  also  lived  in  that  day  at  Laigh  Park  (a  little  distance 
above  Ballochneil),  a  reputed  witch,  Katie  Steven  or  Stein, 
whose  name  has  been  idcnlified  -more  than  doubtfully — w,th  the 
character  of  "  C^utty  Sark  "  in  "  Tam  o'  Shanter." 
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We  have  seen  that  Burns  returned  home  from  Kirkoswald 
"  very  considerably  improved/'  and  that  his  stay  there  had  "  made 
very  considerable  alterations  in  his  mind  and  manners."  These 
are  strong  expressions.  The  testimony  they  bear  leads  distinctly 
to  the  inference  that  the  man  had,  in  that  comparatively  brief 
period,  undergone  a  mighty  change,  both  for  the  better  and  for 
the  worse.  He  had  come,  a  "  clouterly,"  innocent  youth,  from  a 
home  in  which  he  was  under  the  strictest  supervision  and 
surrounded  by  influences  entirely  conducive  to  the  development 
of  all  that  was  best  in  him.  That,  previous  to  the  Kirkoswald 
days,  he  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a  public-house,  or  come  into 
personal  contact  with  men  of  drunken,  immoral  habits,  seems  in 
every  way  improbable.  But,  all  the  while,  under  that  serious  and 
apparently  unemotional  exterior,  there  lay  concealed  those 
"  passions  wild  and  strong,"  which  only  required  the  removal  of 
the  accustomed  home-restraints  and  an  appropriate  environment 
to  awaken  them  into  violent  play.  And,  in  his  sometime  home  at 
Ballochneil — which,  in  truth,  was  for  him  a  mere  sleeping-place 
rather  than  a  home — he  found  that  environment. 

The  unusually  liberal  education  he  had  received  before  his 
advent  in  Kirkoswald  fitted  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  for  making 
the  "  pretty  good  progress,"  which  he  says  he  did,  at  Rodger's 
school.  As  directly  leading  up  to,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  his 
studies  in  geometry,  mensuration,  trigonometry,  etc.,  he  had 
previously  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  But,  though 
the  training  he  enjoyed  under  Rodger  must  have  strengthened 
and  quickened  his  reasoning  powers,  it  is  evident  that,  in  so  brief 
a  time,  the  advance  made  in  so  many  sciences  could  not  possibly 
have  been  very  great.  Had  his  life-work  in  the  after-time  necessi- 
tated the  application  of  the  special  knowledge  then  acquired,  we 
would  have  been  better  able  to  judge  of  the  fruits  of  his  mathe- 
matical labours.  As  it  was,  he  went  "  off  at  a  tangent  "  from  the 
sphere  of  sines  and  co  sines  ;  and  so  the  able  preceptorship  of 
Rodger  may  be  regarded  as  having  been,  except  indirectly,  of 
little  use  to  him. 

In   another  direction,   however,    he   was  finding   more    con 
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genial  food  for  his  mind,  and  making  rapid  strides  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  helped  to  fit  him  for  the  dual 
role  of  poet  and  letter-writer.  The  works  of  Thomson  and 
Shenstone — to  both  of  which  poets  he  owes  so  much^ — he  read 
with  the  closest  care  and  the  intensest  appreciation.  Not  until 
later  years  did  these  poetic  studies  bear  fruit;  but  far  otherwise 
was  it  with  the  thorough  perusal  which  he  gave  to  a  book  of 
"  letters  by  the  >vits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign."  Prompted  by  the 
models  of  pure  literary  English  which  he  found,  presumably,  in 
Addison,  Swift,  and  Steele,  he  engaged  some  of  his  school  friends 
to  join  him,  after  his  return  to  Mount  Oliphant,  in  a  regular 
correspondence,  by  the  maintenance  of  which  that  style  of  elegant 
composition  was  begun  to  be  acquired  which  ultimately  earned  for 
him  such  distinction  as  a  prose  writer. 

As  has  already  been  said,  he  became  in  Kirkoswald  the 
happy  yet  miserable  victim — not  for  the  first  time,  as  it  was  by  no 
means  the  last — of  that  tender  passion  for  the  gentle  sex,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  drove  him  on,  at  a  later  date,  to  commit  deeds 
from  which,  in  better  moments,  his  whole  soul  revolted  ;  and 
which,  on  the  other,  gave  him  such  a  deep  insight  into  the  affairs 
of  the  heart  that  his  best  love-songs — genuinely  simple,  as  they  all 
are ;  glowing  with  warm  emotion,  and  natural  as  the  desire  which 
is  their  theme — will  live  as  long  as  the  race  itself. 

But,  withal,  it  will  be  conceded,  I  imagine,  that  his  other 
assertion  points  to  the  most  important  result  of  his  stay  in  Kirk- 
oswald— "  I  made,"  he  says,  "greater  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind."  So  far  as  this  progress  was  the  outcome  of  personal 
intercourse  with  the  daring,  lawless  men,  who  carried  on  the  con- 
traband trade  on  the  Carrick  shore,  and  with  such  dissolute 
characters  as  "  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  of  whom  there  were  apparently 
a  very  large  number,  it  must  have  been  mainly  in  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  riotousness  and  evil,  of  which  it  had  been  well 
if  he  had  remained  in  complete  ignorance.  The  splendid  gift  of 
poesy  entrusted  to  him  was  surely  worthy  to  be  guarded  with  the 
most  assiduous  care.     Granting  that  the  intimacy  he  gained  in 

^See  I.  Logic  Robertson's  Ftirth  in  Field,  p.  256. 
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Kirkoswald  with  the  lower  and  shadier  and  more  disorderly  types 
of  mankind  extended  his  knowledge  of  the  mystery  and  variety  of 
human  life,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that,  while  it  tended 
to  lower  immensely  his  own  moral  tone,  and  to  degrade  his  natur- 
ally noble  character,  it  also,  without  doubt,  hampered  and 
diminished  the  productiveness  of  his  great  poetic  endowments. 
In  his  later  life  there  were,  we  may  be  sure,  many  moments  when 
he  mourned  the  fact  that  at  Kirkoswald,  for  tlie  first  time,  he 
"  learned  to  fill  his  glass"  and  to  "  mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken 
squabble." 

Yet,  above  all  such  inauspicious  beginnings  to  the  real 
business  of  life,  innately  superior  to  the  demoralising  influences 
that  began  in  that  youthful  day  to  invade  brain,  and  soul  and 
conscience,  rose  the  soaring  spirit  and  the  stupendous  genius  of 
the  man  ;  triumphing  gloriously  in  the  wondrous  creations  of  his 
imagination  over  every  obstacle  that  these  evil  times  and  his  own 
passionate  nature  flung  across  his  path. 

JAMES  MUIR. 


NoTK. — My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Thomas  Ferguson,  Kilmarnock, 
for  the  great  trouble  which  he  so  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on  the 
taking  of  the  photographs  for  the  illustrations  to  ihis  article. 

J.   M. 


KIRKPATRICK    SHARPE  ON   BURXS. 


IN  the  1903  issue  of  the  Chronicle  (No.  XII.)  we  pub- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  a  memorandum,  written  by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  dealing  with  his  connection  with  the 
Riddels,  which  provoked  considerable  comment  at  the  time  on 
account  of  its  unvarnished  candour  and  contradiction  of  the 
received  traditions  connected  with  that  family.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  same  gentleman  who  placed  that  document  at  our 
disposal  (Rev.  Wm.  Findlay,  Edinburgh),  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  another  jotting  or  memorandum  from  the  same 
pen,  discovered  in  a  copy  of  the  "  Letters  of  Clarinda,"  which 
apparently  belonged  to  Sharpe's  father,  as  his  autograph  appears 
on  the  title-page.  The  document  consists  of  a  double  sheet  of 
notepaper,  the  first  page  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  second 
being  taken  up  with  the  writing.  The  notes  have  evidently  been 
inspired  by  a  perusal  of  some  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Bums,  on  the 
text  of  which  they  form  a  running  commentary,  with  references  to 
particular  pages.  We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  volume 
in  the  absence  of  any  clue  as  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  but  we 
suspect  it  to  be  the  first  issue  of  some  edition  between  the  thirties 
and  forties,  or  thereabouts.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  note  is 
that  concerning  Burns's  personal  appearance.  On  this  Sharpe  is 
without  doubt  an  authority  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  sets  down  his  impressions  of  the  personality  of  the 
Poet.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Chr(>nick  we  have  referred  to  will 
be  found  another  description  forwarded  to  D.  Bridges,  jun.,  when 
the  Taylor  portrait  was  submitted  for  his  opinion,  which  we  here 
partly  reprint  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  : — 

"  Like  all  his  olher  portraits  which  I  have  seen,  this  does  not  give  one 
the  idea  of  so  good-looking  a  person  as  he  was.  There  is  ever,  I  think,  a 
fault  about  the  eyes,  not  that  one  can  expect  the  ftre  of  the  original,  but  the 
shape  and  position  appear  to  me  to  be  faulty.  The  print  of  him  in  the  first 
edition  (second,  or  Edinburgh,  he  means)  of  his  poems  I  always  thought  like, 
but  thinner-faced  than  I  remember  him,   till  death  had  begun  his  conquest. 
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On  this  head  I  may  mention  that  Dr  Currie,  in  his  memoir,  states  his  hair  to 
have  curled  over  his  forehead.  Whenever  I  saw  him  his  hair  hung  lank,  much 
as  you  see  it  in  the  print  I  allude  to." 

In  what  follows  he  refers  somewhat  sneeringly  to  the  "glare" 
attributed  by  some  to  the  eyes  which  he  describes  in  the  above  as 
"  the  fire  of  the  original.''  It  must  be  remembered  that  Sharpe 
was  an  accomplished  artist  himself,  and  consequently  an  acute 
observer  and  competent  critic  of  portraiture. 

The  memorandum,  it  will  be  observed,  begins  with  a  general 
reflection  on  Burns  editing,  and  then  goes  on  to  criticise  parti- 
cular passages  in  the  volume  under  observation  : — 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

"When  authors  die,  what  lies  people  who  might  have  seen  and  known 
them  tell  !  Thus  biographers  are  sadly  abused — I  never  now  read  anything 
about  Burns  without  thinking  of  the  old  song. 

There's  mony  ane  sings  the  grass,  the  grass, 
There's  mony  ane  sings  the  corn  ; 
There's  mony  ane  clatters  o'  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Ne'er  kcnl  where  he  was  born. 

and  I  think  Burns  hath  been  peculiarly  unlucky — from  Robert  the  Poet  he 
hath  been  transformed  into — "  Robert  the  devil." 


24.     this  account  of  himself  looks  like  insanity — the  hell  hounds  of  the  law — 
such  nonsense. 

59.  If  I  remember  right,  the  false  Florimel  was  made  of  snow — a  curse  on 

Spencer  for  lampooning  our  Queen  Marie  as  Duessa  ! 

60.  curly  hair — whenever  I  saw  him  his  hair  hung  very  lank  — and  spoilt  his 

good-looking  face — I  think  it  is  so  painted  by  Naismyth — Burns  had 
a  very  good  countenance,  but  coarse — good  dark  eyes,  but  I  never 
saw  that  glare,  and  God  knows  what,  now  attributed  to  them — he 
looked  and  dressed,  just  like  other  people  of  his  condition  then — 
there  was  something  wrong  about  his  shoulders,  I  well  remember,  too 
round,  ^  perhaps — 
78.  the  idea  of  the  jolly  beggars  must  have  been  taken  from  the  merry  ones  in 
the  tea  table  Miscellany — and  the  notion  of  songs  in  character  was  very 
common — I  suspect  that  Burns  never  valued  himself  on  this  piece — 
my  reasons  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  perusal. 

What  is  said  here  about  the  Beggars'  Opera  appears  to  me  to  be  an  error 
— it  is  not  an  Opera  of  beggars — far  from  it — Peacham  and  Locket  would  at 
this  polite  day  have  Esquire  appended  to  their  names — and  Polly  and  Lucy 
are  very  fine  ladies — but  it  is  an  opera  written  by  a  beggar,  to  amuse  his 
compeers. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  Sharpe  did  not  write  on  Burns  in  more 

deliberate  and  extended  form  than  the  disjointed  scraps  which 

have  come  down  to  us.     If  he  had  done  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to 

say  there  would  have  been  fewer  "  lies  "  to  reckon  with,  and  less 

reason  for  the  "  sad  abuse  "  which  some  of  his  biographers  have 

so  culpably  brought  upon  themselves. 

EDITOR. 


LINES    ON    THE    BURNS    ANNIVERSARY, 

25TH  January,   1906. 


This  is  a  happy,  glorious  night, 
In  which  we  all  in  joy  unite 

To  honour  Scotia's  Bard, 
Who  hath ,  by  peerless  works  of  fame, 
Shed  lustre  on  auld  Scotia's  name. 

And  won  the  world's  regard. 

His  stirring,  pure,  and  tuneful  art 
Awakes  the  feelings  of  our  heart 

In  passions  keen  and  strong. 
For  his  imagination  wrought 
The  brilliant  gems  of  matchless  thought 

Which  permeate  his  song. 

Hear  how  he  sings,  in  Fancy's  hour, 
The  noble  strains  which  show  the  power 

That  Heaven  to  him  had  given  ; 
Who  feels  not  in  the  Cottar's  prayer 
The  earnest  faith  depicted  there, 

Which  points  the  way  to  heaven. 

Contentment  with  the  poor  man's  lot, 
Which  placed  him  in  the  humble  cot 

Remote  from  pomp  and  wealth. 
And  pleasure  sweet  of  household  smiles, 
Sweet  recompense  for  all  his  toils, 

When  blest  V)y  strength  and  health  ? 

In  brotherhood  we  meet  to-night, 
With  heartfelt  joy  and  warm  delight, 

To  taste,  this  hallowed  hour. 
The  raptures  they  alone  can  feel 
Who  at  the  feet  of  Genius  kneel, 

And  revel  in  its  power. 


JOHN   DRAKE, 
Poet  Laureate  Burns  Federation. 


BURNS  AND  THE  TENNANTS  OF 
GLENCONNER. 


'  Tlie  ace  and  wale  of  honest  men,' 

All  such  was  '  Auld  Glenconner,' 
None  belter  this,  than  Burns,  did  ken, 

Himself,  the  soul  of  honour. 

OF  all  the  many  families  with  whom  Burns  was  associated, 
that  of  Tennant  is  one  of  the  most  noted.  Many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  both  plebeian  and  noble  birth  have  had 
their  names  rescued  from  oblivion  through  their  acquaintanceship 
with  our  National  Bard,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Tennants. 
Members  of  "  Glenconner's  "  family  became  clergymen  and  naval 
men  of  high  repute,  and  their  descendants  have  become  states- 
men, baronets,  and  knights,  and  some  of  the  daughters  ladies  of 
the  Realm  and  wives  of  statesmen.  One  of  "Glen's"  family — 
the  most  noted — "  Wabster  Charlie,"  and  his  family,  have 
acquired  a  fame  almost  as  world-wide  as  that  of  Burns.  The 
"St.  Rollox  Secret  Works,"  Glasgow,  and  "Tennant's  Stalk," 
are  known  wherever  bleaching  powder  is  used,  and  are  household 
words  everywhere. 

The  rise  of  the  national  wealth  of  Scotland  has  been 
contemporary  with  the  rise  of  the  Tennants  of  St.  Rollox.  As  an 
indication  of  reviving  trade,  after  a  long  spell  of  slackness,  an 
eminent  statesman,  not  so  many  years  ago,  stated  that  "chemicals 
are  up,''  and  a  well-known  professor  of  chemistry  said  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  county  or  country  might  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  chemicals  it  produced.  With  the  exception  of  cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving,  from  the  beginning  till  well  on  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  when  the  iron  industries  came  into  promi- 
nence, the  St.  Rollox  production  of  chemicals  was  the  only 
national  industry  of  importance,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  iron 
trade  has  been  maintained  by  the  recovery  of  the  chemical  bye- 
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products.  All  honour,  then,  to  the  men  who  have  benefitted  our 
nation  in  this  way,  and  amongst  them  "  Wabster  Charlie"  was 
the  first. 

A  considerable  number  of  years  before  "a  blast  o' Janwar' 
win'  blew  hansel  in  on  Robin  "  (perhaps  thirty  years),  there  dwelt 
at  "The  Mains,"  Bridgend  of  Doon,  AUoway,  near  Ayr,  a  worthy 
farmer,  William  Tennant,  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Reid.  They  had  a 
large  family;  the  eldest  son,  John  (afterwards  "guid  auld  Glen") 
was  born  in  1725,  and  died  at  Glenconner,  Ochiltree,  28th  April, 
18 10,  in  his  85th  year.  When  John,  now  married,  was  about  30 
years  of  age,  and  living  at  Laigh  Gorton,  the  poet's  father, 
William  Burness,  came  to  stay  at  Alloway  nearby,  having  built 
with  his  own  hands,  the  house  where  his  illustrious  son,  Robert, 
was  born,  and  which  his  son,  Gilbert,  has  designated  the  "clay 
biggin'."  On  the  land,  and  deriving  their  living  therefrom,  no 
doubt  William  Burness  and  the  Tennants  would  have  much  in 
common.  At  any  rate,  an  intimacy  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
between  the  two  families,  which  ripened  into  a  life-long  friendship. 
When  the  infant  of  William  Burness,  Robert,  was  ba[)tized  by 
Rev.  William  Dalrymple,  John  Tennant  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  registration  of  the  same  in  the  session  books  of  the  parish 
of  Ayr  and  Alloway,  which  were  then  conjoined. 

It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  a  cousin  of  "  Glen's,"  John 
Tennant  by  name  also,  was  a  blacksmith  in  Alloway  at  the  time 
Burns  was  born.  A  descendant  of  the  blacksmith  states  that  it 
used  to  be  told  in  his  family  that  the  blacksmith's  wife  was  the 
"gossip"  that  "keekit"  in  the  "loof"  of  Burns,  and  that  her 
husband  was  the  John  Tennant  referred  to.  If  this  be  so,  it  adds 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  intimacy  that  existed  between  the 
Tennants  and  the  Burnesses. 

In  1765,  when  Burns  would  be  about  six  years  old,  his 
father,  through  Mr  David  Tennant  (i  734-1823),  (a  younger 
brother  of  "  Glen's,")  who  was  a  teacher  in  Ayr  Academy,  heard 
a  good  report  of  one  John  Murdoch,  who  was  then  studying 
under  Mr  Tennant.  Murdoch  became  Burns's  first  teacher,  and 
also  that  of  some  of  "  Glen's  "  family,  William  and  John  at  least. 


Rev.    WM.    TENNANT,    LL.D. 

(1758-1813.) 

'My  auld  school-fellow  Preacher  Willie." 


{From  a  miniature  in  possession  of  kis  niece,  Miss  Sloan,  Helensburgh.) 
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John  Tennant  ("Glen")  left  Laigh  Gorton  in  the  end  of  1768, 
and  went  to  Glenconner  as  factor  to  Lady  Glencairn.  The  cause 
of  this  translation  reads  like  a  bit  of  the  most  entertaining 
romance,  and  would  form  a  subject  by  itself  fit  to  fill  a  large- 
sized  volume.  James  Macrae,  the  son  of  an  Ayr  washerwoman 
("  Widow  Macrae "  or  Bell  Gairdner,  as  she  was  called),  who 
went  to  sea  when  a  boy,  became  captain  of  a  ship.  It  has  also 
been  said  he  was  a  soldier  in  India.  At  any  rate,  he  became 
Governor  of  Madras.  After  an  absence  of  forty  years  he  returned 
to  his  native  town  of  Ayr,  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
During  his  absence  his  mother  had  lived  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age  with  a  niece,  also  named  Isabella  Gairdner,  wife  of  one  Hugh 
M'Guire,  a  wright  and  fiddler.  Mrs  M'Guire  had  been  very  kind 
to  her  aunt,  and  Macrae  educated  his  cousin's  family  of  four 
daughters  and  a  son,  and  tochered  and  dowried  each  of  them  richly. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  eldest  daughter,  "  Elizabeth,"  that  we 
have  to  deal.  She  was  born  in  1725,  and  became  the  Countess 
of  Glencairn  through  her  marriage  with  \\'illiam,  the  thirteenth 
Earl,  in  1744.  Macrae  granted  to  her  the  Barony  of  Ochiltree, 
which  he  had  bought  from  Charles  Cochrane,  grandson  of  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  in  1739,  for  £25,000.  He  also  gave  her 
diamonds,  worth  £45,000,  in  addition.  (Macrae  also  presented 
the  statue  of  King  A\'illiam  to  Glasgow,  in  1734,  and  lent  that 
city  £5000  to  help  its  finances  after  the  raid  of  the  Highland 
Host  in  1745). 

We  must  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  At  the 
time  that  William  Tennant  occupied  "  The  Mains,"  he  employed, 
it  is  said,  Elizabeth  M'Guire  as  a  young  maidservant,  and  that  it 
was  from  his  house  that  she  was  taken  to  be  educated  for  her 
high  station.  At  any  rate,  Hugh  M'Guire,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  lived  close  at  hand.  "  Leezie"  was  the  same  age  as 
"  Glen."  When  boy  and  girl,  they  had  "  paidl't  i'  the  burn  " 
thegither,  and  had  "run  about  the  braes,  and  pu'd  the  gowans 
fine."  Whether  or  not  a  warmer  feeling  ever  existed  between 
them,  they,  at  least,  became  fast  friends,  and  twenty-four  years 
after  she  became  Lady  Glencairn,  and  when  "  Glen  "  himself  was 
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married,  and  had  resided  at  Laigh  Gorton  for  at  least  sixteen 
years,  she  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  the  Barony  of 
Ochiltree.  He  then  removed  to  Glenconner  Farm,  and  well  did 
he  discharge  the  trust  placed  in  him.  Everything  that  is  known 
of  him  upholds  the  Poet's  statement  that  he  was  "  the  ace  an' 
wale  of  honest  men." 

Many  records  are  in  existence  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  this 
amiable  and  estimable  lady,  who  became  the  mother  of  Burns's 
friend  and  patron — James,  Fourteenth  Earl  of  Glencairn — of 
whom    Burns    wrote    that    immortal    poem,    the    last    stanza    of 

which  is  : — 

"  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen  ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been  ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sac  sweetly  on  her  knee  ; 
But  rilremember  thee,  Glencairn, 
And  a"  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  I" 

One    cannot    forget    the    enthusiasm     which     Mr    Andrew 

Carnegie  created  in   St.   Andrew's  Hall  when  he  was  presented 

with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of   Glasgow,  and   wound  up   his 

speech  with  these  eight  lines  as  his  peroration,  altering  the  second 

last  line  to 

"  But  I'll  remember  thee,  Scotland.^' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  that  the  main  line  of 
the  Glencairn  family  has  been  extinct  for  many  years,  the  last  of 
one  branch  of  the  family  being  Sir  William  Don  (Elizabeth's 
great-grandson),  a  strolling  player  who  died  without  issue  in 
1862.  The  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Cunninghame,  Bart, 
of  Corsehill,  MP.  for  the  Ayr  Burghs,  is  said  to  be  the  nearest 
representative.  It  is  also  said  that  none  of  Governor  Macrae's 
money  remains  in  any  of  the  families  of  the  other  four  children 
of  Hugh  M'Guire.  How  fickle  is  fortune  I  We  have  heard  Mr 
Andrew  Carnegie  say  that  in  many  families  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  there  are  only  three  generations  from  shirt-sleeves  to 
gbirt-sleeves,  and  he  has  some  experience  in  the  millionaire  way. 


JOHN   TENNANT  of  Creoch. 
(l76U-lSo;i. ) 

"  Auchenbay  I  wish  him  joj.' 


{From  a  paiuUng  in  ^Josxesfftou  a/  the  family.) 
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No  doubt  the  family  friendship  between  the  Tennants  and 
Burns  family  continued  when  Burns  was  in  Mount  Oliphant.  At 
any  rate,  when  Burns's  father  died  at  Lochlea,  Tarbolton,  on  13th 
February,  1784,  John  had  been  in  Glenconner  for  about  sixteen 
years,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  he  said  to  his  son 
James,  "They'll  be  wae  and  dowie  at  Lochlea  the  day.  Talc'  the 
pony  and  gang  ower  and  help  at  the  funeral."  James  required  no 
second  bidding,  and  took  the  pony  to  Lochlea  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  away.  The  remains  were  conveyed  from  Lochlea  to 
Alloway  Kirkyard,  a  distance  of  1 1  or  12  miles,  a  long  walk  for 
the  mourners  on  a  cold  winter  day.  The  cortege  consisted  of 
two  horses  walking  tandem  with  the  coffin  between  them  on  poles, 
hearses  not  being  then  in  use.  The  Glenconner  pony,  which 
arrived  that  same  morning,  was  one  of  the  two  horses  employed. 

When  Burns  started  for  Edinburgh  from  Mossgiel,  on  27th 
November,  1786  (Currie  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Burns  went  on 
foot),  he  rode  on  a  pony  lent  him  by  George  Reid  ("the  chiel  wi' 
a  pickle  siller,")  of  Barquharrie.  George  was  then  married  to 
"Nancy,"  and  therefore  a  son  in-law  of  "Glen's."  Mr  Reid  not 
only  lent  Burns  the  pony,  but  sent  word  to  a  friend  that  he  was 
coming,  a  Mr  Prentice,  farmer  in  Covington  Mains,  Biggar,  about 
half-way  to  Edinburgh.  He  had  also  arranged  with  Mr  Prentice 
to  put  Burns  up  for  the  night.  Mr  Prentice's  son  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  Burns's  reception  and  entertainment  on  that  memorable 
evening.  Burns  arrived  at  Edinburgh  the  next  evening  and  sent 
the  pony  home  a  few  days  later  with  John  Samson  (probably 
Miller  Samson),  then  in  Ochiltree  Mill.  With  him  the  Poet 
forwarded  the  following  letter,  which  tells  how  he  was  enter- 
tained : — 

"Edinburgh,  29th  November,  1786. 
"To  Mr  George  Reid,  Barquharrie — 

"My  Dear  Sir, — John  Samson  begged  your  pownie  in  such  a  manner, 
seconded  by  Mr  Dalrymple  of  Orangefield,  that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my 
not  returning  it  by  the  carrier.  I  left  Mr  Prentice's  on  Monday  night.  There 
was  a  most  agreeable  little  party  in  the  evening  ;  a  Mr  Lang,  a  dainty  body 
of  a  clergyman ;  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Stodart — a  glorious  fellow,  with  a  still  more 
glorious  wife,  with  whom  I  breakfasted,  along  with  Mr  Prentice,  next 
morning.  For  Mr  Prentice  no  words  can  do  him  justice.  Sound  sterling 
sense,  and  plain  warm  hospitality  are  truly  his." 
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We  quote  this  letter  in  full  to  show  how  close  was  the 
intimacy  between  Burns  and  Mr  Reid,  "  Glen's"  son-in-law. 

On  2oth  December,  1786,  Burns  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  his 
old  friend,  "Glen,"  a  little  volume  (now  in  possession  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennant,  Bart.)  of  less  than  300  pages,  entitled  "Letters 
concerning  the  religion  essential  to  man,  etc."  On  the  second 
page  is  the  following  in  the  poet's  handwriting: — "A  paltry 
present  from  Robert  Burns— the  Scotch  Bard — to  his  own  friend 
and  his  father's  friend,  John  Tennant,  in  Glenconner,  2olh 
December,  1786." 

On  19th  April,  of  the  following  year.  Burns  sent  from 
Edinburgh,  "  care  of  Mr  Ronald,  Mauchline,  to  Mr  George  Reid 
of  Barquharrie,"  a  parcel  and  letter,  which  states,  "  I  have  sent 
two  copies  of  my  book  to  you,  one  of  them  as  a  present  to  your- 
self, or  rather  to  your  wife ;  the  other  present  in  my  name  to  Miss 
Jennie."  The  latter  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant, 
Bart. 

After  Burns's  great  success  in  Edinburgh,  and  when  he 
contemplated  taking  a  farm,  it  was  "Old  Glenconner"  that  he 
consulted  in  the  matter.     To  him  he  wrote  from  Edinburgh  : — ■ 

"7th  February,  1788, 
"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  shall  .see  you  in  eight  or  ten  days,  so  sliall 
merely  make  this  a  business  letter.  I  go  on  my  return  home  to  take  the 
decisive  look  of  a  farm  near  Dumfries,  where,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
accompany  me,  your  judgment  shall  determine  me."  .  .  .  "My  best 
compliments  to  all  your  family  and  Mr  Reid." 

On  25th  February  (supposed  date)  Burns  went  with  "Glen- 
conner" to  view  Mr  Miller's  farms  on  the  Nith.  On  2nd  March, 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Clarinda,  "  I  am  thinking  my  farming 
scheme  will  yet  hold.  A  worthy,  intelligent  farmer,  my  father's 
friend  and  my  own,  has  been  with  me  on  the  spot ;  he  thinks  the 
bargain  practicable.  I  am  myself,  on  a  more  serious  review  of 
the  lands,  much  better  pleased  with  them."  The  following  day, 
March  3rd,  he  writes  to  Mr  William  Cruikshank  : — "  I  have  just 
returned  from  Mr  Miller's  farm.  The  friend  whom  I  told  you  I 
would  take  with  me  was  highly  pleased  with  the  farm  ;  and  as  he 


Captain  DAVID  TENNANT. 

(17G2-1S39. ) 

"The  manly  Tar  my  Mason-billie." 
{From,  a  Miniature  in  possession  of  his  niece,  Miss  Sloan,  Helensbnrjh.) 
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is,  without  exception,  the  most  intelligent  farmer  in  the  country, 
he  has  staggered  me  a  good  deal.  I  have  two  plans  of  life 
before  me  ;  I  shall  balance  them  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and 
fix  on  the  most  eligible."  The  same  day  he  writes  to  Mr  Robert 
Ainslie,  "I  am  just  returned  from  Mr  Miller's  faim.  My  old 
friend,  whom  I  took  with  me,  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
bargain,  and  advised  me  to  accept  of  it.  He  is  the  most  intelli- 
gent sensible  farmer  in  the  county." 

He  writes  to  Mr  Robert  Muir,  Kilmarnock  : — "  Mossgiel, 
yth  March,  1788. — I  took  old  Glenconner  with  mt;  to  Mr  Miller's 
farm,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  have  wrote  an  offer  to 
Mr  Miller,  which,  if  he  accepts,  I  shall  sit  down  a  plain  farmer." 
Again,  when  settled  in  Ellisland,  we  find  him  still  writing 
to  John  Tennant,  Anchenbay,  "Glen's"  son,  thanking  him  for  a 
cask  of  whisky  he  had  sent  him,  and  sending  his  "  compliments 
to  all  the  good  folks  in  Glenconner  and  Barquharrie." 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  these  excerpts  the  strong  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  Poet  and  Glenconner  and  his  family, 
and  of  which  the  famous  epist'e  is  the  complement.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  when  and  where  the  epistle  was 
written,  but  it  must  have  been  written  on  or  about  15th  May, 
1786,  from  Mossgiel,  and  shortly  after  "Nancy  married  the  chiel 
wi'  a  pickle  siller."  It  is  well  known  that  Burns  was  in  Mossgiel 
at  this  date,  and  Mauchline  and  neighbourhood  have  often  "  blae 
eastlin'  winds  "  about  that  time  of  the  year,  x^bout  eighty  years 
ago  Mauchline  Race  (the  last  Thursday  in  April)  could  not  be 
run  on  Mossgiel  Road,  the  snow  having  drifted  so  deeply  on  it. 
"  Auchenbay's "  first  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  on  the  date 
given,  and  it  is  said  Burns  was  in  Mauchline  on  that  day  or 
shortly  before  it,  and  had  heard  that  a  messenger  had  come  in 
from  Auchenbay  farm,  about  three  miles  from  Mauchline,  in 
haste  for  a  midwife,  hence  the  reference.  This  reference  can 
hardly  ap[)ly  to  the  next  occasion  of  the  same  sort  in  "  Auchen- 
bay's "  household,  when  his  wife  gave  birth  to  twins,  January  2nd, 
178S,  when  Burns  was  in  Edinburgh  and  had  been  for  a  consider- 
able  time,    a  d    did    not    reside   ^t    Ellisland    till     12th    June, 
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1788.  His  "  auld  acquaintance  Nancy"  was  married  not  long 
before  this,  as  he  indicates,  in  1785,  and  she  died  in  1787. 

Again,  the  minute  book  of  St.  James's  Masonic  Lodge, 
Tarholton,  contains  the  following  in  Burns's  handwriting  : — 

"  Tarbohon,  Aug.  iStli  (17S6). 

"  This  night  the  Lodge  met,  and  James  Tennant  of  OchiUree  having 
been  recommended,  was  admitted  accordingly. 

"  RoHERT  Burns,"  D.M. 

We  think  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  before  James 
Tennant  became  a  "  Mason-billie,"  or  some  Masonic  reference 
might  have  been  made  to  James  as  well  as  the  manly  tar.  The 
term  "brither  sinner"  in  the  opening  line  refers  to  something 
else,  not  masonry,  and  undoubtedly  means  "  fellow  sinner." 

Further,  the  reason  for  the  epistle  being  written  at  all  was  tlie 
introducing  of  Johnnie  Simson,  a  singing  master,  and  soliciting  his 
"  comrade's"  support,  among  the  Ochiltree  folks 

It  is  said  that  James  Tennant  took  up  the  matter  so  heartily 
and  introduced  Johnnie  to  so  many  folks  in  the  district  that  a 
larger  class  was  gathered  together  at  that  time  than  had  ever  been 
before  in  Ochiltree. 

Chambers  (Wallace's  Edition,  1896),  in  discussing  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  says  that  the  epistle  was  written  after  1788  : 
"  It  is  generally  understood  that  John  Tennant  did  not  enter  the 
farm  of  Auchenbay  until  he  had  given  up  the  business  of 
distiller.  There  is  no  doubt  from  a  letter  written  by  Tjurns  from 
Ellisland  in  the  end  of  1788  that  the  friend  of  his  youth  (John 
Tennant)  was  then  in  that  business."  Now  this  letter  distinctly 
proves  the  opposite.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr  John  Tennant, 
Auchenbay,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "should  you  commence 
Distiller  again,  this  is  the  native  barley  country."  This  letter 
refers  to  the  cask  of  whisky  he  sent  to  Burns,  and  from  the  high 
praise  Burns  gives  it  it  must  have  been  made  years  previously. 

John  Tennant  must  have  been  in  Auchenbay  previous  to 
this  date.     Burns  could  not  have  given  so  correct  a  description  of 


CHARLES   TENNANT  of  St.    Rollox. 

(irtis-isys.) 

"  An'  no'  forgetting  Wabster  Charlie  " 

{Fmma  large  picture  in  possession  of  avd  by  favour  of  Messrs  Charles  Tcnnant  iD  Co. 
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"  gMid  auld  Glen's "  family  had  he  not  been  in  such  dose 
intimacy  with  the  members. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  the  following,  which  corroborates 
our  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  written  al)Out  15th  May,  1786:  — 
"  I'^xtracts  from  Records  of  Ochiltree  Parish,  lodged  in  Registry 
Office,  Edinburgh.  Jean,  lawful  daughter  of  John  Tennant  in 
Auchenbay,  baptised  May  iSth,  1786."  Margaret  and  Janet 
are  registered  as  twins  in  same  terms,  January  i4lh,  1788. 

The  epistle  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Stewart's 
Edition  (Glasgow)  of  Burns,  in  1802,  with  other  pieces  hitherto 
unpubli>hed.  Stewart  was  a  cousin  of  John  Richmond,  Mauch- 
Ime,  Burns's  friend.  Possibly  it  might  be  got  from  James 
Tennant,  wiio  was  then  in  Ochiltree  Mill  through  Richmond. 
Henley  &  Henderson  (1896)  say  it  was  published  by  Olivet, 
Edinburgh  (1801),  and  Duncan,  Glasgow,  iSoi,  which  is  wrong. 
Stewart  and  Duncan  ])ublished  their  editions  in  many  parts,  1801- 
1802,  Duncan's  always  following  Stewart's.  Duncan  printed  his 
title  page  with  his  first  part,  while  Stewart  printed  his  with  his 
last  [)art — hence  tlie  anomaly.  Stewart  gave  it  as  "Letter  to  J — s 
T — t,  Gl — nc — r."  (The  manuscript  is  supposed  to  be  lost  or 
destroyed.) 

In  1S34,  Allan  Cunningham,  in  what  Scott  Douglas  calls 
"  his  ram-stam  way  of  dealing  with  blanks,  filling  them  up  with- 
out enquiry,  set  the  name  down  as  Tait  instead  of  I'ennant." 
Hogg  &:  Motherwell,  1834,  have  Tait  in  their  editions,  and  many 
others  also.  Cunningham  says  Tait  of  Glenconner  accompanied 
Burns  to  Nithsdale,  and  that  '•  the  persons  referred  to  in  the 
epistle  "  were  of  Glenconner's  household  or  his  neighbours.  The 
'manly  tar'  was  probably  Richard  Brown."  Hately  Waddell, 
1867,  says  James  Tennant  (it  was  James's  father)  was  an  old 
friend  of  Burns,  and  assisted  him  to  the  choice  of  the  farm  of 
Ellisland.  Chambers  (Wallace,  1896),  the  most  complete  edition 
of  Burns  ever  published,  says,  "  Singing  Sannock  "  is  understood 
to  be  Robert  Tennant  (i  774-1841),  sixth  son  of  Auld  Glen  by  his 
second  wife.  This  is  also  wrong.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
give  the  following  information  anent  the  individuals  mentioned  in 
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the  epistle,  which  has  been  obtained  from  family  records  com- 
piled with  great  labour  and  care,  and  for  most  of  which  we  have 
been  indebted  to  Mr  James  Tennant,  Hillend  Gardens,  Glasgow, 
grandson  of  James  Tennant,  "  Comrade,  dear." 

John  Tennant,  "Guid  Auld  Glen,"bornatThe  Mains,  Bridgend- 
of-Doon,  near  Alloway,  1725,  died  at  Glenconner,  Ochiltree,  1810, 
in  his  S5th  year.  He  was  factor  for  the  Countess  of  Glencairn  at 
Ochiltree  from  the  end  of  1768  till  1780.  Was  married  three 
times.  His  first  wife  had  three  of  a  family,  and  his  second  six,  at 
Laigh  Corton,  Alloway,  and  seven  at  Glenconner.  His  third 
wife  had  no  family.  Once,  on  being  asked  which  of  his  wives  he 
liked  best,  he  replied  that  "  if  the  first  one  had  lived,  I  would 
never  have  looked  for  another."  Burns  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  Glenconner,  and  often  took  the  manuscript  of  his  pieces  to 
read  them  there.  The  family  often  spoke  of  the  extraordinary 
power  with  which  Burns  read  his  poetry.  Old  "Glen"  was  so 
affected  by  the  reading  of  Burns  that  he  begged  him  not  to  send 
copies  of  his  verses,  but  to  come  and  read  them  to  him.  We  are 
unable  to  give  a  portrait  of  "  Glen,"  but  his  blood  still  runs  in 
hundreds  of  descendants  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

James  Tennant,  the  "Comrade,  dear,"  to  whom  the  epistle 
is  addressed,  then  in  the  farm  of  Glenconner  with  his  father,  was  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  "Glen."  Born  at  Laigh  Corton,  1754,  and 
died  at  Ochiltree  Mill,  1835.  In  1793  he  married  Jean  M'Latchie, 
first  teacher  of  Lady  Glencairn's  school  (the  school  house  is 
still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  village  of  Ochiltree).  James  went 
into  the  mill  from  Glenconner  about  the  time  he  was  married. 
He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  village.  One  of  his  many 
witticisms  ?till  told  is  that  when  a  person  who  believed  in  ghosts 
was  telling  him  about  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  replied,  "  I 
wonder  how  folk  can  see  thae  things  in  the  dark.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  them  in  braid  daylight."  (A  native  of  Ochiltree 
(William  Paterson)  used  to  tell  that  the  last  time  he  saw  Burns 
was  in  Ochiltree  Kirk,  in  Glenconner  seat,  in  the  front  of 
the  loft,  with  James  Tennant.)  He  had  four  of  a  family,  and  two 
at  least  of  his  grandchildren  are  alive  in  Glasgow.  No  portrait 
of  Burns's  "  comrade  "  is  in  existence, 


ALEXANDER   TLNNAM,   Cape  Town. 
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Rev.  William  Tennant,  LL.D.  (1758-1813). 

(Portrait  at  page  So.) 

He  became  a  minister  and  went  to  India  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Forces.  He  wrote  "Indian  Recreations."  in  three  volumes, 
advocating  the  establishing  of  schools  in  India  as  the  proper 
means  to  secure  a  sure  foundation  for  the  Christian  religion 
there.  His  teaching  has  borne  fruit  in  the  favourable  condition 
of  the  moral  and  educational  state  of  the  people  in  that  vast 
empire,  a  century  after.  He  also  wrote  "Thoughts  on  the 
Effects  of  the  British  Government  on  the  state  of  India,"  and  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "A  New  Year's  Gift  to  Mr  Thomas  Payne,' 
published  in  1793.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  wife, 
and  never  married.     He  returned  to  Glenconner,  and  died  there. 


John  Tennant  of  Creoch  (i 760-1 853). 

(Portrait  at  page  Sj.  ) 

Second  son  by  the  second  wife.  He  was  in  the  farm  of 
Auchenbay  at  the  time  the  epistle  was  written.  Burns  is  said 
to  have  been  at  Mauchh'ne  and  heard  of  a  midwife  being  sent  for, 
hence  the  reference  to  "  lass  or  boy."  He  was  a  big,  powerful  man. 
Besides  farming,  he  tried  shipbuilding  and  distilling.  He  bought 
the  estate  of  Creoch,  Ochiltree,  in  1813,  from  Sir  Alexander  Don, 
when  the  Ochiltree  estates  were  sold.  He  was  first  in  Auchen- 
bay, next  Shields,  St.  Quivox  Parish,  then  Girvan  Mains,  Parish 
of  Girvan,  all  of  which  he  farmed  successfully.  Creoch  remained 
in  possession  of  the  family  for  many  years,  and  was  sold  by  one  of 
his  descendants.  "Meg  the  Mither"  was  Margaret  Colville,  his 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1785.  She  died  in  1823.  He  died  at 
Broomfield,  Ayr.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  his  descendants 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world. 


Captain  David  Tennant   (i 762-1839). 

(Portrait  at  pai^e  S6.) 

Third  son  by  the  second  wife.     He  entered  the  Merchant 
Service,  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  privateering,  and  had 
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his  right  hand  shot  off  during  an  engagement  with  a  JBrench 
man-of-war.  He  was  offered  knighthood  by  George  IV.,  but 
declined.  Afterwards,  when  visiting  Ochiltree,  his  brother  asked 
him  "why  he  had  refused  the  honour,"  when  he  said,  "'Deed, 
Jamie,  I  just  considered  it  little  better  than  a  nickname."  A 
reply  quite  like  the  "  Billie  "  of  a  man  like  Burns.  He  died  at 
Swansea.     His  wife  had  no  family,  and  survived  him  many  years. 


Charles  Tennant  of  St.  Rollox  (i  768-1 838). 

( Portrail  at  pai^e  Sg.  ) 

He  was  the  fourth  son  by  the  second  wife,  and  the  last  of 
the  family  born  at  Laigh  Gorton,  before  his  parents  removed  to 
Glenconner.  He  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  the  epistle 
was  written.  The  most  noted  of  the  family,  we  regret  we  are 
only  able  to  give  a  very  short  account  of  him  here.  Indentured 
and  served  his  time  as  a  weaver  at  Kilbarchan,  then  one  of  the 
most  highly  paid  trades.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  then  tedious  process  of  bleaching,  and 
started  business  in  that  line  at  Darnley,  in  the  parish  of  Eastwood. 
His  attention  to  business  there  drew  the  notice  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  who  invited  him  to  his  house,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  his  daughter,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The 
lady  was  Margaret  Wilson,  daughter  of  William  Wilson  of 
Thornley,  Abbey  Parish,  Paisley. 

By  indefatigable  perseverance  and  energy,  conjoined  with 
brains,  he  patented  in  1798  a  process  for  making  bleaching 
liquor,  and  two  years  later  for  bleaching  powder.  Hitherto  it  had 
taken  about  a  year  to  bleach  cloth,  and  by  his  patents  he  reduced 
it  to  a  few  days. 

With  some  three  or  four  gentlemen,  he,  about  the  year  1798, 
started  the  St.  Rollox  Ghemical  Works,  which  he  afterwards 
acquired,  increasing  the  business  to  a  great  national  industry. 
He  died  suddenly  in  his  house  in  West  George  Street,  Gla<:gow, 
in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  John  and  Charles. 
John  survived  Charles,  and  after  him,  John's  son,  Charles,  now 


QEORQE   REID.   Barquharrie. 

(17C2-1S3S.) 

"  A  guid  <:hiel  \vi'  a  pickle  siller,"  whose  wife,  Ao,\k»  TeXNANT  (1764-1787), 
was  Biirns's  "auld  acciuainlaiioe  Nancy." 

{From  an  oil  painting  in  possession  of  his  great-gmnd-daughter,  Miss  Eliza  Sluan, 
Helensburgh.) 
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Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Bart.,  became  chief,  and  is  still  the  principal 
partner.  Sir  Charles  possesses  the  family  probity  and  energy  in  a 
high  degree,  and  until  recently  took  an  active  part  as  chairman 
or  director  of  innumerable  companies  and  undertakings,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  highly  successful.  He  was  also,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  M.P.  for  Peeblesshire.  He  has  just  entered  his  83rd 
year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  enjoy 
his  partial  retirement  from  the  many  worthy  and  onerous  duties 
he  was  wont  to  perform,  and  long  retain  the  esteem  of  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow,  for  whom  he  and  his  forefathers  have  done  so  much. 

He  possesses  some  valuable  relics  and  manuscripts  of  Burns, 
and  has  ever  a  warm  side  to  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Poet's 
memory.  Of  his  numerous  family,  he  has  one  son,  M.P.  for 
Berwickshire,  Mr  Harold  J.  Tennant,  a  daughter  married  to  Lord 
Ribblesdale,  and  another  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P., 
and  these,  with  Mrs  H.  J.  Tennant,  are  among  the  best  known 
figures  in  London  Society  at  the  present  time.  His  late  daughter, 
Octavia  Laura,  was  first  wife  of  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttleton,  for 
some  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


Alexander  Tennant  (i 772-1814). 

( Portrait  at  fa^e  1)2.  ) 

"Singing  Sannock"  in  early  life  went  to  Cape  Colony,  was 
married  and  had  six  of  a  family.  One  of  his  sons,  Hercules  Tennant, 
was  Civil  Commissioner  of  Uitenhage,  Cape  Colony.  Hercules 
Tennant's  son.  Sir  David  Tennant,  K.C.M.G..  1892,  was  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Cape  Colony,  1874-1896,  and  .'^gent- 
General  in  London  for  Cape  Colony,  1896-1901.  He  was  born 
10th  Jan.,  1829;  died  in  London  29th  March,  1905.  Alexander 
Tennant  has  many  descendants  in  South  Africa. 


George  Reid,  Barquharie  (1762-1838). 

(Portrait  at  page  gS-) 
It  was  George   Reid  who  lent  Burns  his  pony  to  ride  to 
Edinburgh  in   1786    from    Mossgiel,   and   arranged   for   him  to 
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break  his  journey  at  Covington-Mains,  Biggar.  Mr  Reid  married 
Agnes  (eldest  daughter  of  Glenconner's  second  wife)  in  1785  ;  she 
died,  1787.  It  is  shown  in  the  epistle  that  she  was  alive  when  it 
was  written.  She  left  two  infant  daughters,  and  a  descendant 
lives  in  Helensburgh. 


"Cousin  Kate"  was  Katharine,  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
Tennant,  Baxter,  Ayr,  by  his  wife,  Sarah  M'Clemont.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Glenconner's.  "Kate"  was  born  in  1764, 
was  unmarried,  died  at  Ayr,  1855,  aged  91  years. 

"SiSTiiR  Janet"  was  Janet  Tennant,  second  daughter  of 
Glenconner.  Born  at  Laigh  Gorton,  1766,  married  Mr  Andrew 
Paterson  of  Ayr,  and  died  there  in  1843,  leaving  a  large  family. 
She  has  descendants  in  Ayr. 

A  large  picture  of  "  Charles  Tennant "  of  St.  Rollo.x, 
"  Wabster  Charlie,"  has  been  presented  to  the  Burns  Memorial, 
Mauchline,  by  favour  of  Messrs  Charles  Tennant  &  Co.,  Glasgow, 
and  also  the  original  photos  of  the  above  six  pictures  in  a  large 
frame  by  Mr  James  Tennant,  Hill  end  Gardens,  Glasgow,  grand- 
son of  James  Tennant,  to  whom  the  epistle  was  written.  Both 
(il  these  presentations  were  specially  prepared  for  the  Burns 
Mciiiuri;il,   Maurhliiic. 

THOMAS  KHJJN. 
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ROBERT     FORD 

(1846-1905). 


IT  is  wilh  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  "  falUng  out  "  from 
the  ranks  of  Scottish  htterateurs  another  veteran  whose  name 
was  widely  known,  and  as  widely  loved  and  honoured,  not  alone 
for  his  work's  sake,  but  for  the  charm  and  fascination  which  every 
one  felt  who  had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  his  personal  friend- 
ship. Last  year  it  was  Sir  William  Allan,  a  loyal  and  sturdy  Scot 
and  poet  to  boot.  Now  it  is  his  leal  and  intimate  friend,  Mr 
Robert  Ford,  whose  admirable  contributions  to  our  national 
literature  are  worthy  of  the  warmest  recognition. 

Mr  Ford's  death,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three  or  four 
months'  duration,  took  place  at  his  home,  Onslow  Drive,  Glasgow, 
on  Saturday,  28th  October,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  31st,  at  Sandy- 
riiount  Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  sorrowing  friends  and  relatives,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
him  was  reverently  laid  to  rest.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  and  over 
them  may  there  soon  rise  a  lasting,  substantial,  and  worthy 
expression  of  the  loving  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  thousands 
of  loyal  Scots  in  all  parts  of  our  empire. 

Mr  Ford  was  born  at  the  village  of  Wolfhill,  in  the  parish  of 
Cargill,  Perthshire,  on  18th  July,  1846.  Like  Ramsay,  Fergusson, 
Burns,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  others  who  have  shed  unfading 
lustre  upon  the  Hterature  of  their  native  land,  he  had  practically 
to  face  the  battle  of  life  alone,  supported  only  by  that  manly, 
independent,  and  hopeful  spirit  which  overcame  difficulties  which 
would  have  daunted  a  weaker,  and  less  self-reliant  nature.  He  was 
the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  for  whom  he  ever  retained  a  pro- 
found respect,  and  the  memory  of  his  mother  was  to  him  a  sacred 
and  fragrant  thing  throughout  all  the  years  of  his  life.     He  began 
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his  education  at  the  local  parish  school,  and  in  boyhood  was 
employed  as  a  herd-laddie.  His  diligence  as  a  student  even  then 
and  in  after  years,  amid  the  din  and  bustle  of  city  life,  is  evident 
from  the  rich  store  of  knowledge,  gleaned  from  many  fields,  which 
is  revealed  in  his  works.  When  seventeen  years  of  age,  Mr  Ford 
went  to  Dundee,  where  he  obtained  an  engagement  as  clerk  in 
the  otifice  of  a  well-known  firm  of  jute-spinners.  While  there,  he 
began  his  literary  career  by  contributing  to  the  local  press  humor- 
ous sketches  in  the  vernacular,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and 
wherever  these  excellent  and  popular  weeklies,  The  Peoples 
Friend  and  The  People's  Journal,  were  read,  the  name  of  Ford 
soon  became  a  household  word.  In  1874,  he  removed  to 
Glasgow,  entering  the  service  of  Messrs  J.  &  W.  Campbell  cv  Co., 
where  he  held  a  responsible  post  in  their  despatch  department 
till  the  date  of  his  death.  It  was  during  these  years  of 
faithful  and  exacting  service  that  the  more  important  part  of 
his  literary  work  was  accomplished,  and  verily  the  result  of  his 
steady,  patient,  persistent  plodding  is  marvellous.  The  daily  darg 
done,  he  hastened  home  to  his  beloved  books,  there  to  dig  deep 
into  the  lore  of  the  forgotten  past,  bringing  to  light  gems  of  legend, 
song,  and  story,  which  he  re-set  and  polished  for  the  general  profit 
and  delectation.  Such  works  diS,  Auld  Scots  Ballants,  Vagahofid 
Songs  and  Ballads,  Song  Histories,  etc.,  bear  witness  to  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  ;  while  his  Rhymes,  Games,  and  Songs  for  Chil- 
dren, Ballads  of  Bairnhood — this  last  containing  some  nursery 
songs  of  his  own  composition — give  ample  evidence  of  his  kindly 
nature,  and  his  warm,  tender  sympathy  with  the  young.  Amongst 
his  works,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  his  Thistledown,  a 
collection  of  Scottish  anecdotes,  which  vies  in  popularity  with  that 
older  and  widely  known  work,  Dean  Ramsay's  Reminiscen:es. 
Two  excellent  editions  also  of  Burns's  works,  with  valuable  notes 
and  introductions,  stand  to  his  credit,  and  not  only  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  diligence  and  erudition  as  a  Ikirns  scholar;  but 
also  to  his  sincere  love  and  admiration  for  our  National  Bard. 
A  posthumous  volume,  Ballads  of  Bahyland,  has  just  been 
issued,  and  another.  The  Heroines  of  Burns,  we  look  forward  to 
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with  justifiable  expectation.  Scott  also  shared  his  love  and 
reverence,  and,  prior  to  his  illness,  he  was  busily  engaged  on  an 
edition  of  that  great  soul's  poetical  works.  As  a  poet  also,  Mr 
Ford  has  made  a  reputation.  His  two  volumes  of  original  verse, 
Hamespun  Lays  and  Lyrics  and  Tayside  Sofigs,  instinct  with  the 
fire  and  fervour  of  genuine  poetic  feeling,  entitle  him  to  rank  in 
no  mean  place  among  our  Scottish  Bards  ;  while  his  generous  and 
large-hearted  sympathy  with  his  fellow-bards  led  him  to  the 
compilation  of  the  Harp  of  Perthshire,  a  goodly  anthology  of  local 
verse,  and  to  the  editing  of  delightful  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Alexander  Rodger,  Robert  Fergusson,  and  William 
Miller,  laureate  of  the  nursery. 

Mr  Ford's  reputation  as  a  platform  speaker,  reciter,  and 
lecturer,  was  widely  acknowledged,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
repeated  invitations  to  undertake  lecturing  tours  in  the  States  and 
Canada  had  been  received  by  him  ;  but  these  he  consistently 
refused.  As  a  friend,  Mr  Ford  was  most  lovable  and  sincere.  In 
his  nature  there  was  a  rare  and  exceptionally  rich  vein  of  humour. 
As  a  teller  of  Scotlish  story  or  anecdote,  he  was  inimitable.  To 
those  who  had  the  [privilege  of  listening  to  him,  his  charming 
Doric,  racy,  pawky  style,  and  suggestive  gesture  were  simply 
irresistible.  But,  after  all,  his  humour  was  but  the  surface-play  of 
a  spirit  of  profound  and  tender  feeling,  and  only  his  more  intimate 
friends  knew  how  deep  and  true  and  tender  were  the  under-flowing 
currents  of  sympathy  and  good-will,  characteristic  of  his  emotional 
nature. 

Mr  Ford  was  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Ballad  Club,  and 
a  close  friend  of  its  gifted  founder,  Mr  William  Freeland,  also  of 
the  Sir  Walter  Scott  Club  ;  and  also  Honorary  President  of  the 
Barlinnie  Burns  Club.  While  associated  with  numerous  other 
clubs,  he  identified  himself  in  a  very  special  way  with  the 
IJridgeton  and  Bosebery  Burns  Clubs,  at  whose  meeting")  his 
virile,  breezy  personality  will  be  sadly  missed.  And  yet  this 
genial  and  gifted  man  was  at  all  times  exceptionally  modest  and 
unassuming.  Space  forbids  further  enumeration  of  his  virtues 
and  accomplishments,  but  this  can  be  said  in  all  verity  and  with 
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deepest  conviction — that  we — those  of  the  older  generation — wil 
never  look  upon  his  Hke  again. 

Strike  saft,  ye  Bards,  the  Doric  lyre,_ 

A  mournfu'  strain  its  strings  befits, 
For  dule  rides  on  the  frosty  wind, 

A  shadow  by  our  ingle  sits — 
A  shadow  sombre,  dark,  an'  dread, 

Whase  cauld,  chill  look  nips  a'  our  mirth 
Like  some  snell  blast  that  autumn's  flo'ers 

Upshrivels  in  the  hour  o'  birth. 

Ae  harp  that  aince  rang  true  an'  clear. 

Its  strings,  now  broken,  hapless  lies  ; 
Ae  reed  whase  sound  a  soul  revealed 

Now  tuneless  marks  how  vain  our  sighs. 
We  mourn  sincere — we  miss  fu'  sair 

The  Bard  vvha  owned  that  harp  sae  sweet, 
Wha  breathed  his  soul  into  that  reed — 

Alas  I  nae  mair  on  earth  we'll  meet. 

Fate  stronger  than  our  love  hath  borne 

Far  frae  our  ken  the  spirit  brave 
That  in  its  routh  o'  friendship's  wealth 

A  largess  rich  to  a'  out  gave. 
The  kindly  wit,  the  pawky  smile. 

The  couthie  word,  the  gen'rous  deed  — 
What  were  they  but  the  fruitage  fair 

That  sprang  frae  love's  deep-rooted  seed  ? 

A  Scot  o'  Scots  !  nane  worthier  won 

Auld  Scotia's  mither-love  an  pride  ; 
Nane  harder  wrocht  wi'  heart  an'  pen 

To  spread  her  lore  baith  far  an'  wide. 
Dear  to  his  soul  her  hills  an'  bens. 

Wild-haunted  glens  an  valleys  fair. 
Her  host  o'  Bards  an'  heroes  strong 

That  crowned  her  wi'  a  glory  rare. 

But  now  for  aye  the  bulk  is  closed. 

The  story  tauld,  the  last  sang  sung  ; 
An'  mists  o'  wae  shroud  ilka  heart. 

Ilk  heart  that  lo'es  the  Doric  tongue. 
In  lands  afar,  'mang  Scotsmen  leal. 

The  sigh  will  rise,  the  sorrow  spread. 
An'  winds  the  words  breathed  low  will  hear  — 

"Alas  1  alas  !  dear  F(M-d  is  dead." 

JAMES   WAi.SH, 


THE   WEST   HIGHLAND  TOUR  AND 
HIGHLAND  MARY. 


THERE  are  two  mysteries  in  the  life  of  Burns.  The  first 
is  Highland  Mary,  and  the  second  his  Tour  to  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  some  people  think  them  closely 
related. 

The  Highland  Journey. 

The  first  notice  of  Burns  is  at  Inveraray.  A  Dr  Grierson 
seems  to  have  been  his  companion.  They  arrived  at  the  wrong 
moment.  The  inn  people  and  the  Castle  people  seem  to  have 
been  too  busy  to  attend  to  Burns.  Burns  grew  savage  and  wrote 
with  his  diamond  ring  (a  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn)  the  lines 
on  Highland  scab,  pride,  and  hunger.  Two  versions  are  given  of 
these.  Dr  Grierson  saw  him  write  them,  but  his  version  was 
followed  by  another.  Coming  to  Lochlong  with  the  Inveraray 
reception  rankling  in  his  heart,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Ainslie, 
about  the  savage  mountains,  streams,  and  people,  but  forgot  to 
mention  the  savage  poet. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Duchess,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
were  subscribers  to  his  volume  of  poems  just  published. 

From  Arrochar  to  Tarbet,  on  Loch  Lomond,  is  only  some 
two  miles.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  innkeeper's  daughter  at  the 
latter  place — Miss  M'Lauchlan  was  her  nime.  On  Lochfyneside 
and  Lochlongside  everything  had  been  savage,  but  now  all  is 
changed.  The  sunshine  of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  favour  has 
burst  out  and  broken  up  the  clouds  of  gloom  that  enveloped 
him.  The  time  had  come  for  him  to  write  his  "  Highland 
Welcome,"  as  he  now  experienced  it.  At  Bannachra,  near  Loch 
Lomond,  he  had,  if  not  all  he  wanted,  at  least  what  he  most 
relished — contact  with  genial  and  great  souls.  The  ladies  sang 
Scots   songs    like   angels,  and  the  company  danced  Scots  reels 
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till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  the  company  at  sunrise 
came  out  to  worship  the  god  of  day  as  he  came  up  over  the  lofty 
Ben  Lomond.  Burns  and  the  men  continued  drinking  till  an 
early  hour,  when  they  took  a  much-needed,  though  short,  rest. 
Dr  Grierson,  whoever  he  was,  gives  the  names  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  the  subscribers'  list  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition  of 
the  Poems  of  Burns,  published  two  months  before  this,  corro- 
borates his  statement. 

After  spending  some  time  in  sailing  on  Loch  Lomond,  like 
Dr  Johnson  and  Bosvvell  14  years  before  this,  they  dined  at  a 
gentleman's  residence.  This,  1  think,  must  have  been  Cameron 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Smolletts,  and  not  Arden. 

No  writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  connected  the  Border  Tour 
with  the  West  Highland  Tour.  There  is,  however,  a  very  strong 
link  between  the  two.  Mrs  Smollett  was  a  grand-daughter  ot  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  Earl  who,  like  his  father,  seems  to  have 
been  fonder  of  wit  than  of  wine,  subscribed  for  42  copies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Edition  of  the  Poems.  At  the  darkest  and  most 
hopeless  period  of  his  life  the  favour  of  the  Earl  shone  upon  him. 
Burns  wrote  to  the  Earl,  expressing  his  gratitude,  in  January, 
1787,  a  few  months  before  this  visit.  Now,  the  mother  of  Mrs 
Smollett  was  Miss  Renton,  and  Miss  Renton  was  Susan  Mont- 
gomerie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Mrs  Smollett's 
maiden  name  was  Cecilia  Renton.  He  had  received  an  invita- 
tion to  Mr  Renton's  house  of  Lamerton,  at  Mordington,  Berwick, 
and  we  know  that  he  accepted  it.  Mr  Renton  was  also  a 
subscriber,  and  what  is  more  likely  than  that  a  visit  to  his  friends 
at  Loch  Lomond  was  suggested  by  him  to  the  Poet !  But,  more 
than  that,  Tobias  George  Smollett,  grandson  of  Mrs  Smollett, 
was  also  a  subscriber.  The  Smollett  family,  including  Mr 
Renton  and  the  Earl,  represented  45  subscriptions.  Four  sub- 
scriptions from  Renton,  or  rather  from  the  Print  Works  of 
Cordale  &  Dalquhurn,  and  13  from  Dumbarton,  made  62  in  all. 
I  think  three  should  be  credited  to  the  Colquhouns  of  Luss  (not 
Sir  James  himself),  two  to  the  Smolletts,  four  to  Renton,  and 
thirteen  to   Dumbarton,  in  all  twenty  copies  between  Luss  and 
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Dumbarton.  The  subscriber,  "  Major  Colquhoun,"  must  have 
been  Sir  James's  military  son,  William. 

This  powerful  patronage  of  Burns,  the  existence  of  which  is 
undoubted,  is  strangely  left  out  in  all  accounts  I  have  seen  of 
this  Western  journey. 

One  recent  and  able  writer  tries  to  account  for  the  Loch 
Lomond  gentry's  reception  by  the  reference  Burns  makes  to  a 
Mr  Kennedy  in  a  letter  to  Mr  M'Aulay,  which  was  written  after 
this  period  when  Burns  was  a  married  man.  Mr  Kennedy,  of 
Dumfries  House,  a  great  friend  of  Burns,  was  appointed  factor  to 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  but  too  late,  as  Burns's  own  letters  to 
Dumfries  House  show,  to  introduce  Burns  to  them.  A  Mr 
Kennedy,  Dumbarton,  was  among  the  subscribers,  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  is  the  individual  referred  to. 

Again,  one  cannot  conceive  of  Burns  being  in  Mr  Renton's 
house  for  ever  so  short  a  period  without  a  talk  about  Smollett, 
the  novelist.  All  Smollett's  works  would  be  in  his  library. 
While  at  Irvine,  Burns  had  read  a  volume  of  Smollett's,  Ferdinand^ 
Count  Fathom,  and  had  conversed  with  Dr  Blacklock  on 
Smollett's  Tears  of  Scotland,  and  his  Ode  to  Independence.  He 
remembered  afterwards  how  the  Doctor  spoke  of  Smollett's 
great  originality  in  these  poems.  Burns  long  afterwards  [)resented 
a  volume  of  Smollett's  Works  to  Dumfries  Library. 

Furtlier,  in  coming  from  Bannachra  he  would  pass  Ardcii 
(Mr  James  Lumsden's),  Achanheglish  (Colonel  Brock's),  whose 
sisters  lived  at  Bannachra,  Auchendenan  (.VIr  Chrystars),  and 
then  Cameron  House  (Mr  Smollett's).  The  road  went  along  the 
shore.  Enter  the  north  lodge  of  Cameron  Hou^^e,  and  proceed  till 
you  come  to  the  south  lodge,  and  you  will  traverse  the  very  road 
Burns  travelled  after  the  enjoyable  evening  at  Bannachra.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  believe  that  he  came  so  near  the  house 
of  Mr  Renton's  friends  without  calling  upon  them. 

Two  horsemen  start  from  Cameron  House  with  Burns. 
They  have,  at  that  period,  still  a  half-mile  to  go  along  the  shore 
before  the  road  diverges  from  the  loch  at  or  near  W'oodside. 
These  two  horsemen  would  probably  be  Major  Wui.  Colquhoun 
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and  Tobias  George  Smollett.  Their  duty  would  be  to  pass  Burns 
on  to  Mr  M'Aulay  of  Levengrove,  Dumbarton. 

After  a  long  talk  about  Tobias  and  his  works,  they  start 
their  journey.  A  bare-footed,  bare-headed  horseman  passes 
Burns  on  a  bare-backed  horse,  innocent  of  man's  inventions 
in  the  way  of  harness.  Burns  accepts  it  as  a  challenge,  and 
follows  on  "Jenny  Geddes  "  at  full  speed.  The  kilted  Celt,  his 
horse  having  suddenly  swerved,  fell  into  a  well-trimmed  hedge, 
and  Burns  landed  between  the  fallen  horse  and  the  mare.  "  Jenny 
Geddes,"  no  doubt,  saved  her  master  as  best  she  could  in  rising  ; 
but  in  a  cut  and  bruised  condition,  Burns  appears  in  Renton  by 
way  of  the  main  street  of  Alexandria,  We  infer  this,  because,  first, 
no  bridge  across  the  Leven  was  then  in  existence,  either  at  Balloch 
or  Bonhill ;  second,  he  did  not  need  to  cross  the  Leven  to  get  to 
Mr  M'Aulay's  of  Levengrove  ;  third,  he  had  probably  four  sub- 
scribers at  Renton — certainly  three.  James  Stirling  I  reckon  to 
be  the  fourth.  Burns  is  standing,  with  his  cuts  and  bruises, 
looking  at  the  monument  to  Dr  Tobias  Smollett.  Four  of  Burns's 
subscribers  are  not  far  off,  for  the  news  of  the  Poet's  arrival  has 
spread.  They  and  others  stand  respectfully  aside.  The  story  of 
the  cuts  and  bruises  is  being  told  when  Mr  M'Aulay,  his  next 
host  arrives  on  the  scene.  The  monument  was  erected  in  1773- 
74.  The  stone  is  ash-grey  sandstone,  hard  as  whin,  or  even  flint. 
Portpatrick  Harbour  Commissioners  had  heard  of  its  qualities,  and 
James  Anderson,  a  mason,  came  from  Ardrossan  to  work  the 
stone.  This  James  Anderson  was  married  to  Anne  Campbell, 
Highland  Mary's  sister. 

Had  Burns  come  back  to  life  and  visited  Renton  about 
1827  he  might  have  gone  to  church  taking  with  him  the  Bible  he 
once  gave  to  Highland  Mary.  He  might  also  have  got  a  smell 
out  of  her  scent  bottle,  and  sat  in  the  pew  with  Mary  Anderson, 
the  very  picture  of  his  lost  love.  He  might  have  handled 
reverently  a  lock  of  Highand  Mary's  dark  red  hair,  and  then 
slept  all  night  under  a  white  honey-comb  mat  that  once  belonged 
to  her,  for  all  these  relics  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Andersons. 
The  travellers   now  arrive  at   Dumbarton.     Burns  had  fourteen 

14 
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subscribers  in  the  town,  and  he  was  the  honoured  guest  of  a  very 
able  and  honourable  lawyer,  John  M'Aulay,  town  clerk  and 
collector  of  taxes.  The  story  of  his  being  made  a  burgess  and  of 
his  name  being  erased  from  the  roll  may  have  some  truth  in  it. 
Burns  had  lampooned  the  Rev.  Mr  Oliphant  in  the  poem  "  The 
Ordination."  "  But  Oliphant  aft  made  her  yell  "  was  penned  only 
the  year  before.  His  strong  voice,  therefore,  perhaps  yelled  down 
Burns  from  the  pulpit  to  such  an  extent  that  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  Burgess  Roll.  The  rev.  gentleman,  it  will  readily  be 
believed,  was  not  a  subscriber. 

Burns  very  likely  left  Dumbarton  for  Greenock.  At  Dum- 
buck  Ford  (site  of  Donnelly's  Crannog)  the  water  was  only  three 
feet  deep  at  ebb  tide,  as  Mr  Watt  found  only  a  few  years  before. 
Mr  John  Taylor,  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  (May  29th,  1847),  says 
Burns  was  discovered  in  Paisley  by  means  of  his  portrait  by  one 
of  his  subscribers.  The  question  is,  Did  he  go  straight  to 
Kilmarnock  or  did  he  come  from  Greenock  to  Paisley  ?  Accord- 
ing to  Chambers  he  visited  Highland  Mary's  mother  in  Greenock. 
The  Bible,  letters,  and  poems  were  then  all  in  Greenock,  and 
Burns  would  have  done  anything,  no  doubt,  to  secure  them.  He 
had  not  got  over,  even  years  after  this,  his  desire  to  shield 
Highland  Mary  from  the  world's  criticism.  Mr  John  Kerr, 
writer,  Glasgow,  says  Burns  wrote  to  Highland  Mary's  father  for 
some  little  memorial  of  her,  even  a  handkerchief,  but  got  no 
reply.  The  opposition  of  Mr  Oliphant  and  the  circulation  of 
"  The  Merry  Muses  "  in  Cordale  Works  (Mr  Miller  tells  me  these 
facts)  did  much  to  keep  in  the  background  the  Poet's  connection 
with  Renton,  slight  though  it  was,  and  I  consider  it  extremely 
unfortunate  that  the  unanswerable  defence  of  the  Poet,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authorship  of  the  ribald  volume  mentioned,  by  my 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  was  not 
published  half  a  century  earlier. 


The   Campbells. 
The  following  are  a  few  facts  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  : 
-Archibald  Campbell,  Daling ;   Agnes    Campbell,    Auchamore ; 
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both  of  Dunoon.  Cries  put  in  June  igth,  1762.  Mary,  born 
1763.  Robert,  her  eldest  brother,  born  afterwards.  In  1773,  the 
family  removed  to  Campbeltown.  In  1774,  Anne,  Highland 
Mary's  only  sister,  was  born.  The  whole  family  consisted  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters — Mary,  Robert,  Archibald,  Anne.  Robert 
and  Archibald  escaped  from  the  press  gang  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
One  of  them,  a  great  big  fellow,  married  the  wee  Irish  girl  who  hid 
them  till  the  danger  passed. 

In  1786,  Highland  Mary  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  Robert 
Burns,  and  she  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell died  in  1817,  and  Robert  in  182 1  ;  Mrs  Campbell,  Highland 
Mary's  mother,  died  in  1828  ;  Anne,  Mrs  Anderson,  died 
in  1824;  and  James  Anderson,  her  husband,  died  in  1828.  Anne 
Campbell  married  James  Anderson,  August  6th,  1792  ;  he  left  her 
in  Ardrossan  and  came  to  Renton  with  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter, 
as  house-keeper.  His  sons,  who  were  also  masons,  came  with 
him.  Anne,  the  youngest,  stayed  in  Ardrossan  with  her  mother. 
I  give  this  on  the  authority  of  her  daughter.  The  son  of  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  also  an  Archibald,  went  to  Ardrossan  to  his  aunt 
Anne,  in  181 7,  when  his  father  died,  and  stayed  there  two  years 
till  1819.  From  1819  to  1824,  Anne  may  have  been  in  Renton. 
My  aunt  remembered  a  Mrs  James  Anderson,  as  my  notes,  taken 
some  years  ago,  inform  me.  She  kept  a  grocer's  shop,  was  cross- 
eyed, and  personally  unattractive.  If  this  was  really  Anne, 
Highland  Mary's  sister,  it  is  very  interesting  ;  but  she  may  have 
been  her  son  James's  wife.  In  1824,  when  she  died,  my  aunt 
would  be  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  family  of  Anne  Campbell  and  James  Anderson  consisted 
of  James,  William,  Robert,  John,  Archibald,  Mary,  and  Anne, 
according  to  my  informant  who  is  Anne's  daughter.  James 
I  know  nothing  of,  save  that  he  was  a  mason,  like  William, 
Robert,  and  John.  Archibald  was  a  carpenter.  John  was  a 
soldier,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Archibald  went  there  to 
find  him,  but  rigid  search  left  him  unfound.  Robert  married,  my 
aunt  told  me,  Elizabeth  Bickett,  a  mild-featured,  bonnie  woman. 
His  wife,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Mary,  came  to   Renton 
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when  a  widow  to  get  work  at  the  Cordale  Factory,  Anne 
Anderson  being  the  manager's  wife.  1  remember  them  well. 
They  were  next-door  neighbours,  and  I  write  this  in  the  house 
they  lived  in.  They  both  went  to  America.  Mrs  Anderson's 
daughter  Mary  is  now  Mrs  Kilgour. 

In  1826,  two  years  after  Anne's  death,  Mrs  Campbell, 
Highland  Mary's  mother,  became  chargeable  and  remained  for 
two  years  on  the  poor's  roll  of  the  old  parish,  Greenock.  Mr 
John  Kerr  gives  extracts  to  prove  this.  The  church  deacons 
took  Mrs  Campbell's  effects  as  their  hypothec.  Mr  Archibald,  a 
teacher  in  Largs,  offered  them  jQio  for  the  hypothec,  thinking, 
as  he  had  heard,  that  Mary's  Bible  was  among  her  effects.  Anne 
had  got  the  two  volumes  in  18 16,  twelve  years  before.  Before 
she  died  she  gave  them  to  her  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne. 
They  were  only  to  be  sold  inside  the  family,  and  each  volume, 
valued  at  ;^5,  was  to  buy  them  on  their  marriage  a  chest  of 
drawers.  The  two  sisters  were  married  after  the  death  of  their 
father  in  1828 — Mary  to  Tom  Robertson,  who  lived  opposite  us 
within  my  memory,  and  Anne,  to  Mr  Matthew  Turnbull,  in  my 
time  manager  of  the  Cordale  Print  Works,  and  afterwards  of 
Cordale  Cottage,  Rothesay. 

Highland  Mary  for  ever  remains  as  the  inspirer  of  Burns  at 
his  best,  and  so  is  linked  to  him  eternally  ;  and  whoever  seeks  to 
defile  this  ideal  maiden  deserves  the  reprobation  of  all  pure- 
minded  men  and  women. 

ALLAN  BAYNE. 


THE    AULD    BRIG    O'    AYR, 


THIS  year  is  marked  in  the  annals  of  Burnsiana  by  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Ayr.  For 
many  years  the  structure  has  been  in  a  perilous  condition,  the 
piers  having  become  undermined,  and  some  of  the  arches  showing 
signs  of  impending  collapse.  After  several  ineffective  attempts 
at  repair,  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr  became  convinced  that  prompt 
measures  required  to  be  taken  if  the  bridge  was  to  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  utter  ruin  ;  and  they,  therefore,  resolved  to 
engage  the  services  of  competent  professional  men  to  advise  them 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  on  the 
receipt  of  these  engineering  reports  that  the  general  public  were 
first  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  matters,  and  what  followed  is 
perhaps  best  told  by  a  summary  of  what  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  date. 

Closing  of  "Auld  Brig  o'  Ayr" —  Declared  to  be  Unsafe. 

The  historic  "  Auld  Brig  o'  Ayr"'  was  closed  to  traffic  in  the  summer  of 
this  year  by  the  stationing  of  police  constables  at  either  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
wooden  barricades  run  up  at  both  ends.  This  step  was  taken  in  the  interests 
of  public  safety  by  the  Town  Surveyor,  Mr  John  ^'oung,  after  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  as  the  result  of  a  telegram 
received  from  Mr  Hall  Blyth,  C.  E.,  Edinburgh,  who  had  examined  the  bridge 
on  instructions  from  the  Corporation.  It  is  well  known  that  from  time  to  time 
for  a  lengthened  period  of  years  the  condition  of  the  venerable  structure  has 
given  rise  to  grave  apprehensions,  but  the  authorities  have  always  managed  to 
tide  over  the  threatened  collapse  by  repairs  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  charac- 
ter. During  the  past  winter  the  process  of  decay  has  been  accentuated,  and 
reports  obtained  by  the  Town  Council  from  the  Burgh  Surveyor,  and  Mr  John 
Eaglesham,  C.  E.,  Ayr,  have  shown  thai  the  south  pier  and  arch  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  collapse.  Before  finally  deciding  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  structure  the  Council  resolved  to  obtain  a 
report  from  an  outside  engineer,  and  the  services  of  Mr  Blyth  were  obtained. 
Mr  Blyth  visited  Ayr  a  fortnight  ago,  and  during  last  week  two  of  his  assistants 
made  a  further  examination  of  the  bridge,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a 
telegraphic  comnmnicatioii  was  received  from  Mr  Blyth,  stating  that  he  con- 
sidered the  bridge  unsafe,  and  advising  the  Council  to  close  it. 
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In  his  recent  interesting  and  exhaustive  report,  Mr  Eaglesham  referred  to 
the  traditional  date  of  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  1232,  but  was  of  opinion  that 
if  that  date  were  correct,  it  was  doubtful  if  any  of  the  original  masonry  existed 
in  the  present  bridge,  though  not  improbably  the  timber  platforms  under  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  may  have  existed  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  bridge. 
It  is  known  that  the  northmost  arch  fell,  and  was  re-erected  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  town  records  show  that  the  upkeep  and  frequent  renewals  of 
the  bridge  engaged  the  attention  of  the  authorities  periodically.  By  a  charter 
dated  1236,  there  was  a  grant  to  the  burgh  for  the  upkeep  of  the  bridge  and 
other  purposes  of  the  fishings  of  the  Rivers  Doon  and  Ayr  ;  and  in  1491  the 
bridge  was  said  to  have  been  under  repair  when  James  IV.  passed  through  Ayr 
on  his  way  to  Whithorn,  and  there  are  several  subsequent  references  to  the 
repairs  of  the  bridge.  About  1868  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  and  extensive  repairs  were  then  carried  out.  In  1884  the  Town  Council 
spent  about  ;^7oo  in  repairing  it.  Again,  in  1894,  a  large  sum  was  laid  out  in 
its  repair.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  permanent  stability  of  the 
bridge  had  not  been  secured  thereby. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Council  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  litigation 
in  the  Court  of  Session  with  a  view  to  securing  the  use  of  funds  amounting  to 
;^  10,000,  left  by  a  citizen  of  Ayr,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge. 


Lord    Rosebery   and  Ayr    Old    Bridge. 

At  Ayr  Town  Council  meeting  on  August  14th,  a  minute  of  the  Works 
Committee  of  date  August  9th  concerning  the  Auld  Brig  was  submitted  and 
approved.  The  minute  stated  that  Provost  Allan  read  a  letter  from  Mr  R.  A. 
Oswald  of  Auchencruive,  Convener  of  Ayrshire,  enclosing  a  copy  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Lord  Rosebery,  which  was  also  read  to  the  meeting. 
These  letters,  the  minute  proceeded,  inferred  that  their  writers  had  in  view 
engineers  of  eminence  who,  they  thought,  could  preserve  the  bridge.  Council- 
lor J.  B.  Ferguson,  seconded  by  Councillor  Speir,  moved  that  a  reply  be  sent 
to  these  letters,  and  to  the  letter  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  of  June  i6th,  1905,  to  the  effect  that  the  Corporation  would  give 
every  facility  to  any  engineers  whom  they  cared  to  employ  to  examine  the 
bridge,  and  would  be  happy  to  consider  their  report.  Bailie  Allan,  seconded 
by  Bailie  Niven,  moved  as  an  amendment  the  previous  question.  The  motion 
was  carried  by  1 1  votes  to  4.  It  was  agreed  to  minute  that  the  course  above 
adopted  did  not  infer  revocation  of  the  Council's  former  resolution  to  rebuild 
the  bridge,  and  that  the  work  of  preparing  plans,  etc.,  for  the  rebuilding  was 
to  go  on.      Lord  Rosebery's  letter  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  DuRDANs,  Epsom,  July  20th,  1905. 
"  My  dear  Oswald, — There  is  a  terrible  rumour  current  that  the  Auld 
Brig  of  Ayr  is  to  be  demolished,  and  I  cannot  help  writing  to  you,  as  an  Ayr- 
shire man,  to  ask  if  such  a  calamity  cannot  be  averted.  It  is  very  likely  true 
that  the  bridge  has  been  condemned.  But  in  these  days  the  resources  of 
engineering  are  immense,  and  equal,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  preserving  a  structure 
which  is  almost  sacred.     What  the  Town  Council  require  is  not  a  competent 
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engineer  to  condemn,  but  a  competent  engineer  to  preserve,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  such  a  man  cannot  be  found.  Unless  the  world  can  be  convinced 
that  by  no  means  is  preservation  possible,  it  will  judge  destruction  with  unani- 
mous condemnation.  For  this  is  not  a  matter  for  Scotland  alone.  The 
worship  of  Burns  has  extended  to  all  lands.  No  one  knows  better  than 
yourself  how  great  is  the  throng  of  idolators  that  visit  Burns's  land  from  every 
part  of  the  universe.  I  am  sure  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr  is  loyally  conscious 
of  all  this.  But  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
civilization  to  preserve  the  bridge,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  respectfully  press 
upon  them,  in  the  name  of  Burns  and  its  traditions,  not  to  contemplate  recon- 
struction until  preservation  is  proved  to  be  impossible. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  "  ROSEBERY." 


Town  Council's  Reply. 

The  reply  of  Ayr  Town  Council  to  Lord  Rosebery's  appeal  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr,  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Convener  of  the 
County  of  Ayrshire,  reads  as  follows  :  — 

Ayr,   i4lh  August,   1905. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  21st  ulto.  to  Provost  Allan,  and  Lord  Rosebery's 
letter  to  ynu  of  20th  ulto.,  were  laid  before  the  Works  Committee,  which  com- 
prises the  whole  Council,  at  their  meeting  on  9th  inst. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  with  every  desire  to 
preserve  the  "  Auld  Brig  "  intact,  the  advice  of  the  experts  consulted,  amongst 
whom  were  Mr  ITall  Blyth,  C. E. ,  and  Sir  William  Arrol,  left  no  alternative 
to  proceeding  in  the  way  already  resolved  on  by  the  Council. 

The  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  this  procedure  has  been  in 
progress  for  several  months,  though  so  far  the  structure  has  not  been 
touched.  The  Committee  do  not  see  their  way  to  stop  this  preliminary  work 
at  present,  as  the  matter  is,  in  their  opinion,  urgent  ;  but  they  do  not  anticipate 
that  work  will  begin  on  the  structure  for  several  weeks  yet — say,  befoie  15th 
September. 

Recognising  as  they  have  always  done  I  he  wide  interest  connected  with 
the  "  Auld  Brig,"  tliey  will  give  most  careful  consideration  to  any  alternative 
scheme  of  procedure  which  may  be  put  before  them  b}'  responsible  persons, 
and  they  accordingly  resolved  (by  a  majority)  to  intimate  to  you  (for  communi- 
cation to  Lord  Rosebery)  and  to  the  Association  for  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  whose  secretary  has  made  a  similar  representation,  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  afford  to  any  experts  selected  by  them,  or  either  of  them, 
every  facility  for  inspecting  the  "  Auld  Brig,"  and  to  put  at  their  disposal  all 
the  reports  and  information  in  their  hands,  and  to  give  the  fullest  consideration 
to  any  proposal  of  a  practical  nature  which,  after  such  inspection,  they  may 
desire  to  submit  to  the  Council. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  if  any  such  reports  are  to  be  made, 
the  matter  must  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  as  after  work  has  begun  on  the 
structure,  it  will  be  too  late  to  make  any  change  in  the  operations  proposed. 
It  must  also  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Corporation  of  Ayr  are  not  respon- 
sible for  any  expenses  wliich  may  be  incurred  in  obtaining  any  such  reports. 
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I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  letter,  that  you  may  forward  it  to  Lord  Rosehery, 
and  I  am  sending  a  similar  copy  to  Mr  Thackeray  Turner. — I  am,  yours  faith- 
fully, 

P.  A.  Thomson,   To-iun  Clerk. 

R.   A.   Oswald,  Esq.,  of  Auchencruive,  Ayr. 

These  communications  roused  the  most  lively  interest  in 
Burns  circles,  and,  at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Burns  Federation,  we  were  instructed  to  send  the  following 
for  publication  in  the  Glasgow  He?-ald: — 

The    Auld    Brig    o'    Ayr. 

Benrig,  Kilmaurs,  August  26th,  1905. 

Sir,  —I  obser\e  from  your  issue  of  yesterday  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  to  exhaust  the 
"resources  of  civilisation,"  as  Lord  Rosebery  puts  it,  before  the  professional 
reports  of  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Mr  Hall  Blyth  are  accepted  as  the  only  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  difficulty  which  is  at  present  exercising  the  mind  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Ayr.  Both  of  these  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  conserving  the  Auld  Brig  and  its  traditions  is  to  raze  it  to 
the  foundations,  rebuild  the  decayed  piers,  and  restore  the  arches  and  parapet 
with  the  old  stones  in  situ,  these  being  carefully  marked  and  numbered  during 
the  process  of  demolition.  So  far  back  as  1868  the  piers  were  reported  on  as 
"  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  neglected  condition." 

Between  that  date  and  1903  the  Town  Council  made  repeated  attempts  to 
minimise  the  destructive  effects  of  the  increased  scour  of  the  river  caused  by 
the  deepening  of  the  harbour  ;  but  these,  though  well-meant  and  effectively 
carried  out,  served  only  to  augment  the  sapping  forces  by  narrowing  tlie 
channels  between  the  piers.  In  June,  1903,  Mr  John  Eaglesham,  C. E., 
reported  to  the  Council,  recommending  that  the  north  and  south  piers  be 
underpinned  without  delay,  and  thereafter  "  the  whole  bridge  fabric  to  be  care- 
fully treated  stone  by  stone,  and  restored  or  repaired."  In  September  of  the 
same  year  the  Burgh  Surveyor  reported  "  hornising  over  crown  of  south  arch, 
joirts  of  arch  stones  open,  allowing  rain  water  to  carry  sandbed  of  hornising 
through  open  joints  between  arch  stones."  It  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  actual  position  of  matters  at  the  present  moment  that  these  facts 
be  taken  into  consideration.  When  Mr  Hall  Blyth  sent  in  his  report,  he 
invited  Mr  James  Morris,  architect,  Ayr  (who  has  from  the  first  been  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  preservation  of  the  bridge  intact),  to  favour  him  with 
whatever  critical  notes  upon  the  same  he  might  think  proper.  As  Mr 
Morris's  notes  are  too  lengthy  for  quotation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
wherein  he  is  at  variance  with  the  authorities  above  referred  to. 

Both  parties  are  agreed  that  the  piers  must  be  rebuilt  on  deeper  founda- 
tions. Sir  William  Arrol  and  Mr  Hall  Blyth  insist  that  this  necessitates  the 
temporary  removal  of  the  superstructure.  Any  other  course,  in  their  opinion, 
would  be  unwarrantably  risky,  and  unnecessarily  expensive  as  well  ;  but  they 
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do  not  directly  say  that  the  shoring-up  of  the  arches  is  impossible.  Mr  Morris 
is  of  opinion  that  the  engineering  difficulties  of  supporting  the  bridge  while  the 
piers  are  being  renewed  are  not  insurmountable,  and  till  they  are  proved  so  by 
experts  in  such  work,  he  holds  it  inexcusable  to  substitute  for  the  time-hallowed 
structure  "a  new  '  Auld  Brig,'  and  a  sham  one  even  at  that,"  advancing  in 
support  of  this  view  that  he  is  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old 
stones  will  not  bear  lifting  and  resetting. 

That  is,  in  rough  outline,  the  present  position  of  the  question.  The  Ayr 
Town  Council  have  publicly  intimated  that  they  will  give  most  careful  consider- 
ation to  any  alternative  scheme,  and  they  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  this 
attitude,  which  is  a  most  praiseworthy  one  for  a  public  body  weighted  with  the 
responsibility  of  a  testamentary  disposition,  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
terms  of  which  may  plunge  them  into  a  protracted  action  at  law.  Mr  Morrio's 
views  are  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  Burnsians  everywhere.  But  if  any 
good  is  to  be  done,  instant  action  must  be  taken,  and  that  of  the  most  energetic 
and  practical  sort.  In  i8i2,  when  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon  was  doomed  by  the 
Road  Trustees,  it  was  saved  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul, 
seconded  by  the  substantial  support  of  the  Ayrshire  gentlemen  of  that  date, 
and  again  by  the  same  means  in  1831,  when  the  threat  was  repeated.  The 
Burns  P'ederation  holds  its  annual  meeting  on  Saturday  first  at  Hamilton, 
when,  doubtless,  the  whole  pros  and  cons  will  be  debated,  and  some  course  of 
action  initiated  whereby  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  matter  may  be  ascer- 
tained. But,  as  Lord  Rosebery  rightly  remarks,  "  this  is  not  a  matter  for 
Scotland  alone  ;  the  worship  of  Burns  lias  extended  to  all  lands." — I  am,  &c., 

D.  M 'Naught. 

At  the  Federation  meeting  at  Hamilton,  the  subject  was 
thcroiiglily  discussed,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  act  along 
with  Mr  Morris,  architect,  Ayr,  and  others  who  are  advocating  the 
preservation  of  the  bridge  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
save  it.  Since  then,  Capt.  Sneddon,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Feder- 
ation, has  been  in  communication  with  the  Ayr  Town  Council  ; 
and  the  hon.  president,  David  Mackay,  Esq.,  J. P.,  has  had  several 
interviews  witli  Mr  Oswald,  of  Auchencruive,  Convener  of  the 
County.  No  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  but  from  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Council,  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  the  structure  will  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  if 
within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

EDITOR. 


BURNS'S    GLASGOW    HAUNTS. 


THE    following    is   extracted    from    a    most    admirable    paper   on    "  Old 
Glasgow,"    read  last  session  to  the   Rosebery  Club,   by  Dr  Lothian, 
Glasgow  : — 

One  of  the  first  inns  to  be  opened  in  the  city  was  the  Saracen's  Head,  wliich 
was  erected  by  Mr  Robert  Tennent  in  1754,  on  the  ancient  site  of  the  Auld 
Kirkyard  of  little  St.  Mungo,  near  the  Gallowgate  Port  ;  this  old  inn  is  at 
the  present  moment  being  demolished,  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
since,  in  the  company  of  Mr  Lugton,  curator  of  the  People's  Palace, 
I  visited  the  old  building,  and  f)und  much  to  interest  us  and  the 
members  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Club,  on  whose  behalf  we  were 
making  arrangements  for  a  meeting  to  take  place  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Inn  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  destroyer.  What  a 
wonderful  story  that  old  room  could  tell  !  What  a  group  of  litterateurs  whose 
names  are  known  and  admired  throughout  the  world  have  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  the  country  reel  or  the  stately  minuet  upon  its  floors  !  It  was  in 
this  room  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city  congregated,  attired  in  spencers 
and  tourietoos,  enjoying  to  their  heart's  content  the  quickly  flying  hours, 
pregnant  with  jest,  story,  dance,  and  song.  It  was  within  the  walls  of  this 
Saracen's  Head  Inn  that  Dr  Johnson  and  Boswell  lived  on  their  return  from 
the  Hebrides  ;  while  Wordsworth,  with  his  daughter  Dorothy,  and  Coleridge 
were  also  sheltered  under  its  hospitable  roof.  Here  also  the  Lords  of  Justici- 
ary lived  while  on  circuit  ;  on  these  occasions  a  pair  of  town  officers  in  scarlet 
swallows  stood  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  armed  with  halberts,  guarding  tlie 
magnates  of  the  law.  While  there  is,  so  far  as  I  understand,  no  actual  record 
of  our  National  Poet  visiting  the  Inn,  it  is  much  more  than  probable,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  correct,  that  he  frequently  passed  within  its  doors.  Another 
inn  of  this  period,  and  one  which  all  lovers  of  Robert  Burns  should  never  think 
of  without  kindly  interest,  is  the  Black  Bull  ;  for  was  it  not  here  he  lived  on 
different  occasions  when  visiting  Glasgow  ?  Burns's  visit  to  Glasgow  was  made 
during  the  year  1786,  the  occasion  of  it  being  to  visit  Mr  William  Rcid,  who 
was  employed  by  Messrs  Dunlop  &  Wilson,  publishers,  to  whom  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  friend,  Gavin  Turnbull,  with  the  intention  of  having  his  works 
published.  At  this  time  Burns  wrote  to  Dr  Moore,  staling  "  It  was  a  delicious 
idea  that  I  should  be  called  a  poet."  It  is  said  on  this  occasion  he  walked  to 
the  city  ;  but,  whether  or  not,  he  arrived  safely  at  98  Trongate,  and  after  a 
long  interview  with  Reid,  who  was  so  fascinated  with  the  Bard's  reading  of 
his  works,  he  advised  him  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Edinburgh  and  find  a 
publisher.  This  Black  Bull  Inn  was  erected  by  the  Highland  Society  as  an 
investment — its  first  tenant  being  James  Graham,  valuer.  From  its  door  every 
morning  at  8  A.M.,  the  Edinburgh  Coach  started,  arriving  at  the  Grassmarket 
at  six  o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  Black  Bull  was  discontinued  as  an  inn 
during  the  year  1851,  and  part  of  the  old  building  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
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Warehouse  of  Messrs  Mann,  Byars,  &  Co.  In  1788,  Burns  was  frequently  in 
Glasgow,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  city  ;  the  room  of  a  house  on  the 
east  side  of  Stockwell  Street,  it  is  said,  was  occupied  by  him  on  various  occa- 
sions when  on  a  visit.  Before  referring  to  the  "  Clarinda"  letter,  which  was 
written  from  Glasgow  on  the  i8th  February,  1788,  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
refresh  your  memories  with  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  life  history  of  Miss 
Nancy  Craig,  or  jMrs  MacLehose,  to  whom  the  Poet  poured  out  his  soul. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr  Andrew  Craig,  who  resided  in  the  Saltmarket. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  became  deeply  enamoured  with  a  Mr  James 
MacLehose,  a  Glasgow  lawyer,  whom  she  married.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  owing  to  domestic  unhappiness,  they  separated ^he  to  emigrate  to 
Jamaica,  she  to  take  up  her  residence  in  Edinburgh.  There  she  first  met  the 
Poet.  Shortly  after  their  meeting,  Burns  wrote  "  Ae  Fond  Kiss,"  a  love  lyric 
which  has  throughout  all  those  years  remained  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
English  or  any  other  language  :  — "  Glascow,  Monday  evening,  9  o'clock,  i8th 
February,  1788. — The  attraction  of  love,  I  find,  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  Newtonian  philosophy.  In  the  system  of  Sir  Isaac,  the  nearer  objects  are 
to  one  another,  the  stronger  the  attractive  force.  In  my  system,  every  mile- 
stone that  marked  my  progress  from  Clarinda  awakened  a  keener  pang  of 
attachment  to  her.  How  do  you  feel,  my  love  ?  Is  your  heart  ill  at  ease  ?  I 
fear  it.  God  forbid  these  persecutors  should  harass  that  peace,  which  is  more 
precious  to  me  than  my  own.  Be  assured  I  shall  ever  think  of  you,  muse  on 
you,  and,  in  my  moments  of  devotion,  pray  for  you.  The  hour  that  you  are 
not  in  my  thoughts,  '  Be  that  hour  darkness,  let  the  shadow  of  death  cover  it. 
Let  it  not  be  numliered  in  the  hours  of  the  day — 

When  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more  ; 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat.' 

I  have  jusl  met  my  old  friend,  the  ship  captain  ;  guess  my  pleasure— to  meet 
you  could  alone  have  given  me  more.  My  brother  William,  too,  the  young 
saddler,  has  come  to  Glasgow  to  meet  me,  and  here  are  we  three  spending  the 
evening.  I  arrived  here  too  late  to  write  by  post,  bat  I'll  wrap  half  a  dozen 
sheets  of  blank  paper  together  and  send  it  by  the  fly,  under  the  name  of  a 
parcel.  Vou  shall  hear  from  me  ne.Kt  post  town.  I  would  write  you  a  long 
letter  but  for  the  present  circumstance  of  my  friend.  Adieu,  my  Clarinda.  I 
am  jusl  going  to  propose  your  health  by  way  of  grace  drink. — SvLVANDiiR." 
He  again  writes  from  Glasgow  to  Mr  Robert  Muir,  Kilmarnock,  stating  he  is 
in  the  city,  "  on  my  way  thence,"  he  says,  "collecting  small  sums  owing  me 
for  my  first  edition  in  the  villages  of  Galston  and  Newmilns"  ;  and  on  the  26th 
March  of  the  same  year,  he  writes  to  William  Brown,  who  had  spent  the 
evening  with  him  at  the  Black  Bull  the  night  the  "Clarinda"  letter  was 
written,  conveying  his  regrets  for  not  sending  him  a  copy  oi  Jones'  Dh-ec/cy, 
and  saying,  "  I  have  met  with  few  incidents  in  my  life  which  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  meeting  you  in  Glasgow.  There  is  a  time  of  life  beyond 
which  we  cannot  form  a  tie  worth  the  name  of  friendship.  Oh  youth, 
enchanting  stage  profusely  blest  !"  The  following  is  a  letter  of  the  Poet's  to 
Mr  M'Indoe,  a  silk  merchant,  whose  premises  were  in  Virginia  Street.     Horn's 
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Court,  I  believe,  was  the  actual  spot  in  which  he  orders  the  silk  for  bonnle 
Jean's  wedding  gown  : — "  My  dear  Sir,— I  am  vexed  for  nothing  more  than  I 
have  not  been  to  Glasgow  than  not  meeting  with  you.  I  have  seldom  found 
my  friend  Andrew  M'CuUoch  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  mankind ;  but,  respecting 
your  worship,  he  was  as  true  as  holy  writ.  This  is  the  night  of  our  Fair,  and 
I,  as  you  see,  cannot  keep  well  in  line  ;  but  if  you  will  send  me  by  the  bearer, 
John  Ronald,  carrier  between  Glasgow  and  Mauchline,  fifteen  yards  of  black 
silk,  the  same  kind  as  that  of  which  I  bought  a  gown  and  petticoat  from  you 
formerly— Lutestring,  I  think,  is  its  name,  I  shall  send  you  the  money  and 
a  more  coherent  letter  when  he  goes  again  to  your  good  town.  To  be  brief, 
send  me  fifteen  yards  black  Lutestring  silk,  such  as  they  used  to  make  gowns 
and  petticoats  of,  and  I  shall  choose  some  sober  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
write  you  a  sober  answer  with  a  sober  sum  which  will  then  be  due  you  from, 
dear  sir,  fu'  or  fasting,  yours  sincerely,  Robkkt  Burns."  Among  the  many 
friends  of  Burns  resident  in  Glasgow,  we  find  the  names  of  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Alexander,  the  bonny  lass  o'  Ballochmyle — she  resided  at  60  George  Square, 
which  was  at  this  lime  an  absolute  swamp  ;  John  Wilson,  the  Session  Clerk 
of  Gorbals,  who  was  the  doctor  of  the  Poet's  "  Death  and  Dr  Ilornbrook"  ; 
Dr  Mooie,  the  father  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  author  oi  Zeluco.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Doctor,  Burns  admits  that  he  has  some  poetical  abilities,  but 
not  vain  enough  to  hope  for  distinguished  poetic  fame.  The  memory  of 
Roliert  Burns  can  never  die  ;  neither  can  it  fade,  and  Glasgow  can  recall  many 
happy  associations  with  it  in  the  past.  At  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  a  huge 
demonstration  took  place  in  the  City  Hall  ;  every  rank  and  class  was  repres- 
ented, while  we  find  such  men  as  Samuel  Lover,  Norman  M'Leod,  Blanchard 
Jerrold  among  the  guests.  I  lis  poetical  compositions  are  distinguished  equally 
by  the  force  of  native  humour,  by  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  passion,  and 
by  the  glowing  touches  of  a  descriptive  pencil  ;  and  they  shall  ever  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  vigour  and  the  versatility  of  a  mind  guided  only  by  the 
lights  of  nature  and  the  inspiration  of  genius.  It  is  without  doubt  true  that  the 
influence  of  his  life  forged  an  everlasting  impression  on  Scottish  character  : 
while  the  teachings  of  his  works  have  brought  into  our  lives  new  thoughts  and 
new  ideals,  and  it  is  only  by  looking  backward  that  we  can  fully  realise  v  hat 
our  forefathers  might  have  been,  had  not  the  current  of  their  lives  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  reflection  of  his  genius  upon  their  natures.  Man  himself  is  not 
naturally  bad  ;  it  is  our  environment,  our  social  customs,  that  make  us  what 
we  really  are  ;  and  this  depravity  of  our  natures  can  only  be  counter- balanced 
by  influences  of  good — influences  which  will  be  mocked  by  no  palliatives  or 
excuses — and  where  can  we  find  better  than  by  studying  one  of  God's  greatest 
gifts  to  man,  the  works  of  Robert  Burns,  which  fill  w  ilh  a  halo  of  light  the 
perfect  path,  the  end  of  which  is  culture,  peace,  happiness,  love,  and  con- 
science saying,    "  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty." 

For  sterling  genius,  blyth  and  free, 
Famed  Robin's  match  when  shall  we  see? 
Ye  sons  o'  music,  rise  an'  gie 

A  waefu'  screed, 
For  now  the  soul  o'  mirth  an'  glee 

Wi'  Burns  is  fled. 


Let  poor,  dull  rliyuiL-i;,  rack  their  brains, 
His  native  wild,  enchanting  strains 
Shall  charm  our  Caledonia  swains, 

Baith  young  an'  aul'  ; 
While  mountain  daisies  deck  our  plains, 

They'll  touch  the  soul. 

In  winter  nights  I'm  cheered  by  turns, 
Wi'  Ramsay,  Ferguson,  and  Burns  ; 
The  first  twa  cauld  arc  in  their  urns, 

Their  souls  at  rest  ; 
Now  weeping  Caledonia  mourns 

Thee,  last  and  best. 


RELIC    OF   BURNS. 

I'ARKFIELD,    HaVWARDS    IIEATU, 

6th  June,  igoj. 
D.   M'NaughT,   Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I   have  to-day  received  as  a  birthday  present  a  pair  of 
tongs  that  i^elonged  to  my  great-granduncle,  Robert  Bums. 

They  have  been  sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  a  clergyman,  who  was  residing 
near  Dumfries  in  1 880,  and  were  given  to  him  by  one  Helen  Armstrong,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Poet's  eldest  son,  and  whose  mother 
was  in  service  at  the  "  Buccleuch  Arms,"  at  Moffat.  This  last  fact  was  related 
to  my  friend  by  Miss  Hope  Johnstone,  herself  an  old  lady  of  Annandale.  I 
thought  this  might  possibly  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  />///  ns  Cbrovick. 

I  happen  to  be  a  great-grandson  of  Gilbert,  the  Poet's  brother,  and  if  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  you,  or  of  use  for  publication  in  the  Chronicle,  I  will 
send  you  the  genealogy  of  my  branch  of  the  family  down  to  date.  I  have  all 
the  certificates  (official  copies)  of  the  line  from  and  including  the  marriage  of 
William  Burnes  to  Agnes  Broun,  as  well  as  a  host  of  relics  and  papers  in  the 
possession  of  my  grandmother  to  which  I  have  access.  I  suppose  it  is  usual 
for  some  member  of  any  family  to  take  some  interest  in  his  forefathers.  I 
Seem  to  be  the  only  member  of  my  fainily  who  does  so  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

Kenneth  Glencairn  Burns. 

[See  page   122. — Ed.] 


THE    CAMBUSDOON   MS. 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr  James  Joliiisloiie,  Alloway,  factor  on  the 
Cambusdoon  estate,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  manuscript  which  for  long  found  a  resting-place  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Baird,  the  munificent  benefactor  of  the  Clhurch  of  Scotland. 
The  volume,  which  consists  of  20  pages,  nn^asures  8  inches  by  64,  and  is 
bound  in  red  morocco.  The  first  16  pages  arc  in  the  handwriting  of  Burns, 
the  number  of  pieces  transcribed,  eight  in  all,  being  in  the  following  order  : — • 

1.  "The   Birks  of  Aberfeldy" — composed  on   the  spot  ;    tune,    "  Birks  of 

Abergeldie." 

2.  Written  on  the  Hermitage  at  Teymouth. 

3.  Written  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers. 

4.  The  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water  to  the  Noble  Duke  of  Athole. 

5.  Elegy  on  Sir  J.  H.  Blair. 

6.  Song — tune,   "Andrew  ar^d  his  Cutty  Gun";  composed  at  Auchtertyre 

on  Miss  Euphemia  Murray  of  Lentrose. 

7.  On   Scaring   some    Waterfowl    in    Loch    Turit    among    the    Hills    by 

Ou  htertyre. 

8.  "  Here  is  to  the  King,  Sir." 

The  first  of  these  compositions  is  dated  "  Edinburgh,  Octolier  1st,  1787," 
but  no  date  appears  upon  any  of  the  others,  though  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  they  follow  in  chronological  order.  Indeed,  the  collection  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  written  as  printer's  copy  ;  the  internal 
evidence,  however,  precludes  the  conclusion  that  they  were  final  drafts  in 
every  case.  The  probability. is  that  they  are  prelin>inary  transcripts  of  the 
additional  pieces  intended  for  the  Fourth  or  1793  edition  of  the  Poet's  Works, 
proposals  for  which  were '  made  by  Creech  shortly  after  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  editions  (2nd  and  3rd)  were  exhausted. 

The  last  four  pages  of  the  volume  contain  an  autograph  "  Impromptu" 
poem  (dated  1818)  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  "  by  Mrs  AUardyce,  wife  of  the 
minister  of  P'orgue,  Aberdeenshire  "  (probal)ly  a  former  possessor  of  the  book), 
who  forbids  "copies  of  the  piece  being  taken."  In  deference  to  her  wishes, 
we  therefore  quote  only  the  concluding  stanza  as  a  specimen  of  her  powers  : — ■ 

"  Farewell  again — thou  faded  page  ! 
Ne'er  Palmer  on  his  pilgrimage 
More  reverenced  his  patron's  shrine 
Than  I  these  relics,  Burns  of  thine." 

Following  this  is  a  short  catalogue  of  some  compositions  of  the  Poet,  in 
a  bold  masculine  hand  (not  Burns's),  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  apparent 
unless,  perhaps,  for  the  direction  of  the  printer  in  appending  notes.  We  deem 
it  advisable  to  reproduce  it  here  in  its  entirety  :  — 
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On  the  Death  of  R.  Dundas,  President  of  Court  of  Session. 

Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks. 

For  Clarinda 
I  burn,  &c. 

Given  to  Messrs  C.  &  D. 

(I) 
To  Clarinda 

I  burn,  I  burn 

(2) 

l''nim  Clarinda  to  Mr  B.  on  his  saying  that  he  wrote  to  her  because  he 
had  nothing  else  to  say. 

(3) 
When  first  you  saw  Clarinda's  charms. 

(4) 

Answer  to  ike  same. 

When  dear  Clarinda's  matchless  face. 

(5) 
On  Death  of  Dundas  (word  illegible). 

(6) 
On  the  Stewarts,  written  by  somebody  in  an  Inn  at  Stirling. 

(7) 

Song  by  the  same  hand. 

My  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae. 

(8) 
Published. 

Tune — "  Albion's  LaiTient." 
Same  hani  as  former. 
Thickest  night  suriound  my  dwelling. 

(9) 

Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  my  first  edition  sent  to  an  old 

sweetheart  then  married. 

Once  fondly  loved  and  still  remembered  dear. 

(lO) 

Jeremiah,   15  ch,  ID  v. 
Ah  woe  is  me  my  motiier  dear 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  versions  of  the  poem.s  and  songs 
contained  in  the  volume  are  not  of  particular  value  as  textual  guides.  But 
they  are  most  interesting  as  witnesses  of  the  Poet's  careful  elaboration  and 
proofs  of  his  unerring  literary  instinct  in  the  correction,  amendment,  and 
deletion  of  doubtful  lines  and  passages.      We  will  best  exemplify  this  \i\  a  few 
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running  notes  on  the  MS.  as  compared  with  the  printed  version  in  the  1793 
editioa,  which  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  the  final  judgment  of  the  Poet  on  the 
form  of  the  text,  that  edition  having  been  carefully  corrected  by  himself  when 
passing  through  the  press. 

The  composition  on  Euphemia  Murray  and  "  The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy  "  do 
not  appear  in  the  1793  edition.  They  were  printed  in  Johnson's  Second 
Volume,  issued  on  February  14th,  1788,  and  are  accurate  in  the  text,  save  for 
the  spelling  of  "  Aberfeldey,"  in  which  Burns  inserts  an  "  e"  before  the  final 
"y;"  "the"  for  "now"  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stanza;  and 
"Em"  for  "Earn,"  in  the  former  song.  It  will  be  observed  that  Burns 
spells  "  Oughtertyre "  in  two  ways,  that  here  given  being  apparently  the 
preferable  form.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  "  Effie  "  appears  in  all  the 
stanzas  of  the  first  version,  but  it  is  here  deleted,  and  "  Phemie  "  substituted 
on  the  margin.  There  is  a  curious  slip  in  the  title  of  the  second  poem  in  the 
volume  in  giving  "  Hermitage"  for  "  Inn,"  as  it  appears  in  the  printed  copy. 
Save  for  a  few  trifling  differences,  both  texts  are  in  agreeance.  The  verses 
written  at  the  Fall  of  Foyers  show  some  divergence,  "  Astonished  "  in  the 
eighth  line  is  "affrighted  "  in  the  MS.  ;  "  lowers,"  in  the  tiiird  line  from  ihe 
end,  is  "  towers,"  and  the  last  couplet  reads — 


ins'ead  of-- 


"  Still  surging  through  the  gap  the  river  toils, 
And  still  the  horrid  deep,  dark-raging  boils." 

"  .Still  thro'  the  gap  tlie  struggling  river  toils, 
And  still,  below,  the  horrid  caldron  boils," 


as  in  the  printed  copy. 

The  last  two  verses  of  "  Bruar  Water"  are  not  given  in  the  MS.,  a 
pencil-note  at  the  end  informing  us  that  "  2  verses  are  with  C.  and  D."  The 
"C.  and  D."  here,  and  formerly  referred  to,  are  doubtless  the  initials  of  Caddel 
and  Davies,  publishers,  London,  who  were  partners  with  Creech  in  his  Burns 
publications.  Passing  over  a  few  minor  variations,  we  find  in  the  MS. 
"  slielving  "  for  "skelvy"  in  the  4th  stanza,  "streams"  for  "banks"  in  the 
5th,  and  '  bairdie  "  for  "gowdspink"  in  the  6th.  What  Ijird  is  here  indicated 
we  cannot  guess,  no  Ayrshire  name  of  the  kind  having  survived,  so  fur  as  we 
know.     The  only  variations  noticeable  in  the  Blair  Elegy  are^ 

"  Or  mused  where  erst  revered  waters  well," 
in  the  and  stanza,  and 

"  The  winged  clouds  flew  o'er  the  starry  sky," 

in  the  3rd  stanza,  and  "honour's  pride"  for  "  hon-jst  pride"  in  the  7th 
stanza.  This  poem  was  published  in  Currie's  1800  edition,  but  was  omitted  in 
the  numerous  reprints  which  followed.  In  the  Loch  Turit  piece,  the  "  rough- 
draft  "  nature  of  the  MS.  is  mo'it  apparent.  In  the  12th  line  "  Bide  "  is  "  Ride  " 
in  the  MS.,  which  again  has  been  deleted  in  favour  of  "  Pirave "  on  the 
margin.      The  13th  and  I4tli  lines  read — 

"  Conscious  blushing  for  my  kind, 
Oh  just,  too  just,  your  fears  I  find," 
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"  Soon,  too  soon  "  appearing  as  an  alternative  reading.     The  last  four  lines 
stood  originally — 

"  But  man  who  boasts  the  pitying  tear, 

Sympathy  to  sorrow  dear, 

Vaunts  his  feelings  and  his  parts — 

To  improve  the  murdering  arts." 

The  first  two  of  these  are  deleted  in  favour  of  the  received  version — 

"  But  man  to  whom  alone  is  given 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  Heaven." 

The  last  two  are  also  deleted,  but  nothing  appears  in  their  place,  consequently, 

"  Glories  in  his  heart  humane — ■ 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain," 

must  have  been  added  on   the  printed  proof — an  inference   which  supports 
the  opinion  that  the  Cambusdoon  MS.  is  printer's  copy. 

The  last  piece  in  the  volume  is  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  accepting 
Burns's  autograph  as  unassailable  proof  that  every  piece  extant  in  such  form  is 
his  composition.  "Here's  to  the  King,  Sir,"  is  a  Jacobite  ditty  of  a  period 
anterior  to  Burns.  Robert  Chambers  says  it  must  have  been  composed  area 
1718,  from  the  allusion  to  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  in  the  4th  stanza,  but  Burns 
may  have  given  it  a  finishing  touch  or  two.  At  the  top  of  the  page  on  which 
it  appears,  a  note,  nearly  oliliterated,  but  in  Burns's  hand,  we  make  out  to  be 
"  from  the  mind  "  or  memory  of  the  Poet.  We  give  the  version  as  written  out 
by  Burns  himself:  — 

"  Here  is  to  the  King,  Sir, 
Ve  ken  wha  I  mean.  Sir, 
And  to  every  honest  man 
That  will  do't  again. 

Fill  up  your  bumpers  high. 

We'll  drink  all  your  barrels  dry. 

Out  upon  them  fy,  fy. 

That  winna  do't  again. 

Here's  to  the  chieftans 
Of  the  Scots  Highland  clans. 
They  hae  done  it  niair  than  ance, 
And  will  do't  again. 
Fill  up,  &c. 

When  we  hear  the  trumpets  sound 
Tuti  taity  to  the  drum. 
Up  your  swords  and  down  your  guns 
And  to  the  louns  again. 
Fill  up,  &c.  I 

Here's  to  the  King  o'  Swedes, 
Fresh  laurels  crown  his  head, 
Pox  on  every  sneaking  l)lade 
That  winna  do't  again. 
Fill  up,  &c. 

But  to  make  a'  things  right  now. 
He  that  drinks  must  light  too. 
To  show  his  hearts  upright  too, 
And  that  he'll  do't  again. 
16  Fill  up,  &c  "  '  EDITOR, 


Genealogical  Notes  on  the  Family  of  Burnes  or  Burns. 


William  Burne8=Agne8  Broun 


Eld.  s. 


Robert  Burns 


Gilbert  Burns=Jeax  Breckexridgk 

6th  s. I 

I  Oct.  6,  1842,  at  Castleknook. 

Gilbert  Bi'Rn.s=.)kmima  Gborqixa  Ferrier 
b.  Dec.  24,  1803  :  j  of  Knockmarooii  Park.  Co.  Dublin, 
now  !•(  sidiny  (lOOS)  with  her  two 
unniarried     daii},''liter.s,     at    ihe 
Woodlaiidji,  Wokiiiiihani. 


Eld.  s. 


d    Oct.   9,   1881, 
at  hi.s  residence, 
Knockmaroon, 
Co.   Dublin,  ncp. 
Castleknook. 


2nd  s. 


Ju.  27,  1871,  at  Toundstock. 

RoBKRT  Burns=Svbylla  Day.man 
b.  May  16,  1847  I  d.  of  the  Rev. 
d.  Mar.  10, 1891  Phillipps  Doniii- 
at  Knockijia-  j  thoriie  DaMuan, 
roon  ;  Sfp.  of  Poundstock, 
Castleknock,  Cor  ivv.,by  Eliza- 
ed.  at  S.  Col-  beth  Gauiond, 
ninba's,  near  his  wife.  (See 
Dublin,  and  at  Burke's  /  anded 
Exeter  Colle<fe  Gcntri/. 
Oxon. 


Ap.  8,  1899,  at  Emery,  Down. 

1.  Mary  (innupt.)         Tiikodork  Gii.bf,rt=Ro.samixi)  Baixks 

2.  I.sabella  (innupt.)    Alk.xaxdkr  Burns  |  dau.    of    Edward 

h.     Ap.    8,    1860  ;  I  Talbot  Baines,  bv 
M.A.,     Ch.,    Ch.,  j  his  wife,Elizabelli 
Oxon., of  VVinipole  1  Job. 
Street,  W.  i 


IvENNETII 
b.  Ju.  6, 
Collejre 
Music. 


Oct.  15,  1895,  at  S.  Mary,  the 
Boltons,   Kensington. 

Glexcairx  Burxs=E.mmf.lixe  Bertha, 
1872  ;  ed.  Clifton        daughter  of 
;  Professor  of  William  Winter. 


1.  Robert,  b.  Oct.  29,  1900. 

2.  Gilbert  Talbot,  b.  Dec.  20,  1901. 
;{.  Haiiold  Ferrier,  b.  Auj;.  7,  UK)4. 


1.  Edith  Donnitiiorne,  b.  Nov.  27,  1873 

2.  Constance  Malcolm,  b.  Jul>-,  28, 1875, 

d.  Nov,  18,  1875  ;  sep.  A\'e\  bridj,'e, 
Surrey 

3.  Irene,  b.  Oct.  26,  1877 

4.  Gwendolyn  Margaret,  b.  Feb  29, 1880 

5.  Aqnes  Gilbert,  b.  May  11,  18S1 


Reside  with 

their  mother 

at  E.veter. 


AU.MS    OF    THE    FAMILY 

(Matriculated  with  due  differfnoes  from  those  s;ranted  to  Sir  James  Burnes 
of  Montrose,  in  Lyon  o.lico). 

Arms.  -  Ermine  on  a  bend  azure  an  escutclieon  or,  charged  in  base  with  a  hollybush,  in  chief 
with  a  shepherd's  pipe  surmounted  by  a  crook  in  saltier,  all  proper.  Crest. —  On  a  wreath  blue  and 
silver  an  oak  tree  shivered  renewing'  its  foila!,'e,  proper.  ManlliiKj.—UUif  and  silver.  Mott  i.  —Ob 
patriam  vuhiera  passi. 


William  Burxes=Aqnes  Broix 


Gilbert  Bibns=Jeax  Breckenuidok 
J 


I 

Thomas    Birxs=Clemextina  Grant 
D.D.,  b.  April  10,  I      (See  l)r  Roaerson 
1796,  d.  Jan.  23,  Fainilii  of  Bnrnx). 

1871.  I 


Clemextina=A.  j.  Elles 


I 
Sybil  Clemextima  Gilbert  Elle.s 
resides  for  the  most  part  abroad. 
1st  Cousin  to  Sir  Edward  Roche 
Elles,  late  Military  Member  of 
the  Executive  in  India. 


1.  James 

2.  Gilbert  =  d. 

3.  Malcolm  Jamieson 


KENNETH  GLENCAIRN  BURNS, 


CLUB     NOTES. 

ICOMMUNICA  TED.  ] 


NATIONAL  BURNS  CLUB,  LTD.,  GLASGOW. 

The  preliminary  efforts  to  establish  this  Club  were  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Chroniile.  The  Club  is  now  affiliated  to  the  Federation,  and  is 
No.  213  of  the  roll.  It  was  registered  under  the  Licensing  Act  in  November 
last,  and  was  also  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Acts  on  6th 
January.  The  Club  rooms  at  93  Douglas  Street  were  formally  opened  on  8th 
December,  under  the  presidency  of  Bailie  Willox,  who  was  supported  on  that 
occasion  by  Bailies  Mitchell,  O'Hare,  Councillor  Paxton,  ex-Councillor  May- 
berry,  and  others.  Bailie  Willox,  who  is  the  poet  laureate  of  the  club,  as  well 
as  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  read  an  original  address  ending — 

"  Here  let  the  spirit  of  our  Bard 
Preside,  and  let  his  songs  be  heard. 
Till  one  and  all,  by  love  inspired. 

Revere  his  name  ; 
And  spread  the  glow  his  genius  fired 

In  brighter  flame. " 

Since  then  the  rooms  have  been  continuously  open,  except  on  Sundays, 
and  being  comfortably  furnished  and  provided  with  games  and  literature,  are 
much  taken  advantage  of  by  the  membership,  which  now  numbers  213.  The' 
directors  meet  every  week,  and  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Club. 
There  is  a  valuable  library  of  Burns  and  other  Scottish  literature,  and  a  grow- 
ing collection  of  prints  and  books  connected  with  the  same  subject.  A 
gratifying  feature  of  the  membership  is  the  nuni!:)er  of  donations  of  books  and 
prints,  etc.,  received  from  members,  including  President  Willox,  Bailie' 
Miichcll,  Councillor  Guest,  ex-Councillors  Hugh  May  berry  and  Jeffrey 
Hunter,  Messrs  Alexander  Pollock,  C.  F.  Macpherson,  D.  C.  Wardrop,  and 
others.  The  second  syllabus  of  weekly  lectures  was  inaugurated  on  5th  Oct., 
and  so  far  has  been  very  .successful.  The  lecturers  for  the  session  are  : — ^J.  H. 
Pearson,  "Byron";  Bailie  Willox,  "Municipal  Musings ";  James  Hogg, 
"Burns  as  a  Moralist";  James  Walsh,  "  Rosetti's  "  King's  Tragedy  "  ;  D. 
C.  Wardrop,  "Great  Slicks";  Robert  Goodall,  "  Ellisland — a  Poet's 
Choice";  C.  F.  Macpherson,  "Criticisms,  Critics,  and  Controversies";  Dr 
Maclachlan,  "The  Present  Position  of  the  Healing  Art";  William  Moffat, 
M.A.,  "Hamlet";  David  Low,  "What  a  Shire  may  do";  Hector  Rey, 
B.E.L.,  Paris,  "Burns  and  Beranger";  Bailie  Shaw  Maxwell,  "Art  and 
Democracy "  ;  Lieutenant  Douglas,  Marine  Police  Division,  "  Personal 
Identification";  A.  Kerr  Bruce,  "Neil  Munro  and  his  Work";  J.  Jeffrey 
Hunter,  "Graham  of  Claverhouse "  ;  and  Jatnes  Lucas,  M.A.,  "Chaucer 
and  his  Pilgrims." 
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In  addition  to  these  papers  there  are  monthly  ct)ncerts,  and  there  is  to  be 
a  Hogmanay  Festival  of  "Tatties  and  Herrin'."  Nearly  all  the  members 
being  connected  with  other  clubs,  there  is  no  dinner  on  25th  January  ;  but  an 
informal  gathering  will  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  other  dinners. 

The  Club  has  inaugurated  a  scheme  for  interesting  the  youth  of  Glasgow 
and  district  in  the  study  of  Burns  and  other  Scottish  literature  ;  and  a  largely- 
attended  conference,  at  which  were  representatives  from  numerous  town  and 
country  Clubs,  assembled  and  talked  the  scheme  over  and  made  arrangements 
for  launching  it. 

The  lighter  side  of  the  Club's  work  is  shown  in  the  Billiard  and  Whist 
Tournaments,  which  are  presently  going  on ;  and  also  by  the  monthly  concerts, 
at  which  are  to  be  found  much  excellent  professional  and  amateur  talent. 
Financially,  the  Club  is  on  a  sound  basis,  and  already  there  is  a  movement 
afoot  to  secure  larger  premises  and  extend  the  scope  of  the  Club's  work. 


BRIUCiETON     BURNS     CLUB 

(Instituted  iSjo). 
Annivicrsaky  Report — ^January,  1905. 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  side  room, 
Mechanics'  Hall,  Canning  Street,  Calton,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  i8th 
January,  1905,  Councillor  Wm.  Nicol,  J.l'.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr  Cochran)  read  the  Directors'  Report  on  the  past  year's 
proceedings  of  the  Club,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Directors  met  on  several  occasions  during  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Club. 

During  the  year  eleven  new  members  have  been  admitted. 

The  Directors  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Mr  William  Rodger,  Past 
Treasurer  and  President  of  the  Club.  Mr  Rodger  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Club,  and  did  valuable  services  on  behalf  of  the  Club  during 
all  the  years  he  was  a  member,  and  his  loss  will  be  very  much  felt  by  the  Club. 

The  Directors  also  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Mrs  Robert  Scott.  Mrs 
Scott  was  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Robert  Scott  who  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  this  Club.  Mrs  Scott  (whose  son.  Mr  Robert  Scott,  has  taken  a 
very  active  interest  en  behalf  of  the  Club),  was  always  much  interested  in  the 
Club's  welfare.  She  was  one  of  the  few  connecting  links  existing  in  the  present 
year  with  the  inception  of  the  Club.  At  the  first  meeting,  when  the  Club  was 
instituted,  Mrs  Scott  made  the  Haggis  which  graced  the  table  on  that  occasion. 

The  Club  competed  in  the  Glasgow  and  District  Burns  Club  Bowling 
Tournament.  Three  rinks  entered  for  the  M'Lennan  Cup,  and  the  Directors 
are  very  glad  to  report  that  the  efforts  of  the  Club  have  been  successful  in 
securing  the  custody  of  the  trophy  this  year.  The  rink  skipped  by  Mr  James 
M'Kellar  was  the  highest  rink  in  the  competition,  and  the  President  of  the 
Club  has  the  custody  of  the  Cup  for  the  current  year,  the  players  in  the 
successful  rink  being  presented  with  a  Medallion.  The  players  were  Bailie 
Taggart,  Thos.  M'Bride,  Hugh  Blair,  and  James  M'Kellar,  skip.     Seeing  we 
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have  now  been  successful  in  obtaining  this  trophy,  the  Directors  hope  that  the 
bowlers  will  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  competition,  and,  if  possible, 
retain  the  custody  of  the  Cup  for  another  year  at  least. 

The  Summer  Excursion  took  place  on  2nd  June  to  Dollar,  visiting  Castle 
Campbell,  and  driving  from  thence  to  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  There  was  a 
very  large  turnout  of  the  members  and  friends,  and  every  one  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  day. 

The  Directors  have  arranged  to  exchange  visits  with  the  Rosebery  and 
Greenock  Burns  Clubs  this  year.  The  Directors  visited  the  Rosebery  Burns 
Club  on  20th  December.  They  were  well  received,  and  an  interchange  of 
opinions  passed  in  regard  to  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  Burns's 
literature.  Mr  James  Ferguson  delivered  a  lecture  on  Robert  Ferguson,  the 
Poet,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Directors.  They  have  also 
arranged  with  the  Rosebery  Burns  Club  to  visit  this  Club  on  28th  February, 
and  an  interchange  of  visits  has  been  arranged  with  Greenock  Burns  Club  for 
14th  February.  The  Directors  will  be  glad  to  see  members  of  the  Club  who 
find  it  convenient  to  go  to  Greenock  with  them  on  that  occasion.  The  premises 
of  the  Greenock  Club  are  well  worth  a  visit,  as  they  have  a  number  of  very 
interesting  relics  relating  to  Robert  Burns.  The  Greenock  Club  is  to  visit 
this  Club  on  7ih  April. 

Competitions. 

Gold  Medal  Competition. — The  piece  selected  this  year  was  "  The  Auld 
Farmer's  New  Year  Morning  Salutation  to  His  Auld  Mare,  Maggie."  There 
were  ten  entrants  for  this  competition,  representing  Hozier  Street  and  (,)ueen 
Mary  Street  Schools.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr  Andrew  Hoy, 
F.E.I.S.,  and  after  careful  examination  of  the  various  papers,  he  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  to  Alexander  Pollock,  Hozier  Street  School. 

Senior  Recitation  Competition. — Eight  competitors  entered  for  this 
competition.  The  pupils  were  from  Hozier  Street  and  Queen  Mary  Street 
Schools.  The  piece  selected  for  the  competition  was  "  The  Auld  Farmer's 
New  Year  Morning  Salutation  to  His  Auld  Mare,  Maggie."  The  examiner, 
Mr  W.  B.  Purdie,  after  hearing  the  various  competitors,  made  the  following 
awards  : — Silver  Medal — Jeanie  Cuthill  ;  Second  Prize — John  O'Hara,  both 
from  Hozier  Street  School. 

Junior  Recitation  Competition. — There  were  four  competitors  from 
Hozier  Street  School  in  this  competition.  The  piece  selected  was  "  To  a 
Mountain  Daisy."  After  hearing  the  competitors,  Mr  Purdie  awarded  the 
First  Prize  to  James  Adam. 

Senior  Singing  Competitions. — The  competitors  in  these  competitions 
were  from  the  following  schools  : — Hozier  Street,  Rumford  Street,  Annfield, 
and  (^ueen  Mary  Street.  In  the  Senior  Girls'  competition  there  were  six 
entrants,  and  in  the  Senior  Boys'  competition  there  were  ten  entrants.  Mr 
George  Newton  acted  as  judge  in  the  competitions,  and  after  hearing  the 
various  competitors,  made  the  following  awards  : — Girls'— Silver  Medal,  Mary 
Beaton  ;  Second  Prize,  Jenny  Allan,  both  from  Rumford  Street  School. 
Roys' — Silver  Medal,  John  Barclay,  Hozier  Street  -School  ;  Second  Prize, 
Richard  Stag,  (^ueen  Mary  Street  School. 
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Junior  Singing  Competition. — There  were  four  girls  and  one  boy^from 
Queen  Mary  Street  and  Hozier  Street  Schools  in  this  competition,  and  after 
hearing  the  various  competitors,  Mr  Newton  awarded  the  First  Prize  to  Mary 
Cowan,  Hozier  Street  School. 

Ciioir  Singing  Competition. — Four  choirs  entered  for  this  competition, 
representing  Martyrs',  Rockvilla,  Rumford  Street,  and  Hozier  Street  Schools. 
The  examiner  selected  "  Corn  Riggs  "  as  the  test  piece  this  year.  After  a  very 
keen  competition,  Mr  Newton  awarded  the  Shield  to  the  Choir  from  Rumford 
Street  School,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  David  Millar,  M.A. 

The  Shield  Competition  was  instituted  nine  years  age  by  the  Club,  and  is 
competed  for  annually  by  choirs  representing  Public  Schools  in  Clasgow,  the 
object  being  to  encourage  the  singing  of  the  songs  of  Burns.  The  winning 
choirs  up  to  the  present  are  :  — 

1897 Annfield  I'ublic  School. 

Oakbank  Public  School. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 

1905 


Milton  Public  School. 
St.  James's  Public  School. 

Do.  Do. 

Hozier  Street  Public  School. 
Rockvilla  Public  School. 
Martyrs'  Public  School. 
Rumford  Street  Public  School. 


I 


Mr  Andrew  Hoy  again  acted  as  judge  in  the  Gold  Medal  competition,  and 
Mr  W.  J'>.  Purdie  acted  as  judge  in  the  Recitation  competitions.  Mr  George 
Newton  judged  the  Singing  and  Choir  competitions.  The  Directors  have  to 
record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  very  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
examiners  in  the  various  competitions,  discharged  their  duties. 

Annual  Concert. — The  Annual  Children's  Concert  in  connection  with  the 
Club  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Canning  Street,  on  19th  fanuary, 
Councillor  Wm.  Nicol,  J. P.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present 
were  Messrs  Daniel  Duncan,  D.  L.  Stevenson,  James  Murray,  James  ^'oung, 
W.  Stevenson  Cochran,  and  others.  The  President  congratulated  the  chil- 
dren who  had  been  successful  in  the  various  competitions  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Club.  The  competitors  are  from  various  schools  in  Glasgow, 
and  are  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  year's  competitors  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  following  schools: — Hozier  Street,  Queen  Mary  Street, 
Annfield,  Rockvilla,  Martyrs,  and  Rumford  Street.  The  competitions  were 
held  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  were  all  very  keenly  contested.  The 
Club  were  much  indebted  to  the  examiners  in  the  various  competitions.  These 
gentlemen  ungrudgingly  spent  two  or  three  nights  in  hearing  the  various  com- 
petitors and  awarding  the  prizes.  The  medals  and  prizes  were  afterwards 
presented.  The  Silver  Shield  belonging  to  the  Club  for  the  Choir  Competition 
was  won  by  a  choir  from  Rumford  Street  School.  A  beautifully  illuminated 
certificate  was  presented  to  each  member  of  the  choir,  and  a  gold  medal  to 
the  conductor,  Mr  David  Millar,  M.A.  The  custody  of  the  Shield  is  given 
to  the  successful  school  for  the  ensuing  year.  An  enjoyable  programme  was 
presented  by  the  various  competitors  and  prize-winners  in  the  competitions. 
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Anniversary  Dinner.  — The  Anniversary  of  Burns's  Birthday  was  celebrated 
by  a  Dinner  in  the  Arcade  Cafe,  on  25th  January.  About  fifty  gentlemen 
were  present.  Councillor  Wm.  Nicol,  J. P.,  presided,  and  Dr  James  Devon 
acted  as  croupier.  Among  those  present  were — Messrs  Daniel  Duncan, 
Andrew  Hoy,  Past  Presidents  ;  W.  Stevenson  Cochran,  Secretary ;  James 
Murray,  Treasurer ;  Peter  White,  Robert  Ford,  John  Tullis,  Dr  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Superintendent  Mennie. 

After  an  excellently  purveyed  dinner,  Mr  Robert  P'ord,  in  most  eloquent 
terms  proposed  the  "  Immortal  Memory  of  Burns."  The  toast  was  responded 
to  with  loud  cheers. 

Mr  John  Tullis  proposed  the  health  of  Mr  Ford  in  a  very  appropriate 
speech,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  offered  the  Club  ^i  annually  to  l)e 
devoted  by  the  Directors  as  a  prize  in  connection  with  Burns's  Poems  in  what- 
ever manner  they  thought  fit.  The  Club  received  the  intimation  with  great 
applause.  Mr  Ford  replied  for  himself,  and  thanked  the  Clul)  for  asking  him 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening  at  their  meeting. 


SUNDERLAND    BURNS    CLUB. 

Eighth  Annual  Rei'ort. 

We  started  the  year  with  great  hopes,  for  "  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast."  Much  has  been  realised,  while  much  yet  remains  for  realiza- 
tion. The  unfailing  attention  which  the  officers  have  given  to  the  work  of  the 
past  year  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  comment.  The  legular  and 
business-like  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  our  Club  has  been  administered  is 
evidence  of  what  interest  the  office-bearers  have  taken,  this  is  the  best  way 
possible  for  the  realization  of  our  hopes  and  desires  and  improving  the  shin- 
ing hour. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Scot  abroad  and  the  Scot  at  home,  Viut  our 
experience  is,  that  given  fair  conditions,  and  sound  logical  reasons  for  sup- 
porting any  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  social  and  intellectual  well-being 
of  our  countrymen,  the  Scot  at  home  or  abroad  is  "  all  for  it,"  and  at  it  with 
"  twa  at  a  blow  "  for  his  own  land.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  have  affiliated  every 
subscribing  member  of  our  Club  with  the  Federation  of  Burns  Clubs  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

This  in  itself  is  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  our  members,  as  it  opens  the 
door  of  every  Club  in  existence  to  our  members,  and  our  Club  is  now  equally 
open  to  every  man  who  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Federation. 

Our  last  Annual  Meeting  was  a  splendid  gathering  ;  we  had  an  interesting 
discussion  on  the  general  business  of  our  Club,  in  which  the  members  were 
interested. 

The  various  reports  submitted  were  well  received,  thai  of  Treasurer  being 
of  a  very  satisfactory  nature,  showing  the  Club  to  he  in  a  sound  finaiici:il 
position. 

The  Anniversary  Dinner  of  1905  has  to  be  noted  for  several  new 
departures.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  listen  to  the  splendid  address 
delivered  on  the  occasicm,  will  remember  the  quiet,  homely  way  in   which   the 
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Rev.  Mr  Carrick,  B.D.,  of  Newbattle,  Dalkeilh,  submitted  the  toast,  the 
tribute  paid  to  our  Immortal  Bard,  and  the  dignity  and  grace  with  which  the 
speaker  closed  his  appeal  for  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  famous  men  of  our 
motherland. 

During  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  Club  have  we  had  such  a  large 
gathering  in  the  Victoria  Hall  as  on  February  1st,  when  we  gave  our  Annual 
Scottish  Concert.  This  proves,  if  any  proof  is  needed,  that  we  are  now  reaping 
the  benefit  of  our  labours  in  the  past  years. 

The  whole  of  the  Concerts  in  the  series  have  proved  successful,  an<l  tliis 
Club  was  able  to  benefit  in  a  measure  as  a  result  of  the  Concert  held  in  New- 
castle under  the  joint  management  of  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Societies. 

Our  Conversazione,  like  the  Pic-nic,  has  been  left  out  of  the  syllabus. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  a  question  for  the  members,  and  unless  your 
Committee  get  the  support  of  our  members  it  is  useless  attempting  to  provide 
these  special  functions. 

The  present  issue  of  tlie  Chronicle  has  fully  maintained  its  high  standard 
of  excellence. 

The  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  genial  editor  (Mr  D.  M'Naughl, 
|.P.)  have  given  him  the  choice  of  suitable  material;  this  is  decidedly  an 
improvement,  and  the  Sunderland  Burns  Club  appreciates  his  effort. 

We  might  do  better,  but  it  seems  we  cannot  get  over  the  fifteen  copies. 
I  would  suggest  that  each  of  the  present  fifteen  subscribers  get  a  new  contributor, 
so  that  we  may  raise  it  to  thirty,  and  thus  show  our  appreciation  in  a  practical 
way. 

We  have  provided  a  complete  set  of  the  Chronicles,  so  that  any  member 
may  have  the  use  of  them  for  reference  purposes  ;  or  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  may  have  copies  handed  out  for  home  reading.  No  more  valuable 
books  have  been  added  to  our  library  than  the  Chronicles,  and  this  leads  me 
to  suggest  the  advisability  of  electing  a  librarian  whose  duty  would  be  to  look 
after  the  property  of  the  Club,  which  is  increasing  every  year. 

During  the  year  we  have  added  fifteen  new  memljers  ;  five  have  resigned, 
four  have  left  the  town,  and  one  has  "  passed  over  to  the  great  majority." 

The  new  conditions  which  now  prevail  will  only  permit  of  members  whose 
subscriptions  are  being  included  in  the  returns  sent  to  the  Federation. 

A  look  at  our  Syllabus  reveals  the  tone  and  quality  of  our  season's  enjoy- 
ment. A  pleasing  feature  of  the  present  Syllabus  is  the  new  members  who 
have  willingly  come  forward  to  take  part  in  our  meetings.  This  is  the  spirit 
we  would  like  to  see  extended  even  more  than  at  present  ;  every  little  helps, 
and  every  paper  tells  its  own  tale. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  loss  the 
Club  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr  Nichol  Elliot,  which. took  place 
on  December  20th,  1904.  Our  late  member  was  a  most  enthusiastic  Scot,  a 
regular  attender  at  our  gatherings,  and  always  ready  to  help  in  whatever  way 
he  could.  A  native  of  the  Border  land,  he  was  rich  in  his  recollections  of  his 
native  country,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  provided  an  excellent  paper  on 
this  and  other  subjects.  Ilis  last  paper  to  us  was,  indeed,  typical  of  the  man, 
keen  in  debate,  shrewd  as  a  business  man,  with  a  large,  warm  heart  for  all 
things  relating  to  Scotland  and  the  Borders, 
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The  sympathy  of  the  members  was  conveyed  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
gentleman,  and  a  deputation  from  the  Club  attended  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory. 

This  Club  was  again  represented  by  Mr  W.  H.  Turner  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Burns  Federation  held  in  Stirling  in  September  last.  Long 
may  we  continue  to  be  represented  at  this  gathering,  where  the  very  elite  of 
the  Burns  cult  assemble  to  discuss  matters  of  importance.  Our  representative, 
with  his  usual  forethought,  invited  the  Federation  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
Sunderland.  This  was  heartily  endorsed  by  our  members,  and  as  a  result, 
your  Secretary  was  sent  to  Glasgow  to  lay  the  claims  of  Sunderland  before  the 
officials  of  the  Burns  Federation. 

Scotland  has  always  been  a  generous  supporter,  as  well  as  a  sound  appre- 
ciator,  of  things  educational.  She  has  founded  schools  carrying  reputation  into 
other  lands  ;  she  has  encouraged  the  individual  to  develop  along  his  own  lines, 
but  she  has  never  before  turned  her  attention  to  her  own  language.  A  pros- 
pect of  this  is  within  hailing  distance.  We  have  set  aside  the  sum  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Scottish  Literature, 
History,  and  Language,  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  This  will  be 
settled  at  the  Conference  at  Hamilton,  where  we  will  be  represented.  Our 
example  will,  we  hope,  stimulate  Clubs  on  this  side  of  the  Border  to  lend  a 
helping  hand. 

On  behalf  of  our  members  I  present  greetings  to  every  man  who  has  been 
able  to  help  us  in  our  work,  and  hope  that  other  members  may  strive  as  they 
have  done. 

M.    Neilson,   Hoiu   Secretary. 


ROSEBERY     BURNS     CLUB. 

Foiinded  iSSj.     Federated  iSSj. 

Meetings  are  held  regularly  from  September  till  April.  The  Club  has, 
since  its  inception,  encouraged  the  study  of  Scottish  Literature  and  Songs  by 
Lectures  and  Concerts,  and  providing  Prizes  and  Judges  for  Competitions 
amongst  Children  attending  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  Gold  Medal  Competition  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (Amateurs)  has 
been  promoted  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  study  of  the  beautiful  songs 
and  melodies  found  in  the  Auld  Scots  Sangs,  which  are  unequalled  in  any 
language.  The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  very  hearty  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  the  Ivord  Provost,  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  Bart.,  for  his  great  interest  in 
this  part  of  the  Competition,  to  which  he  has  given  a  Special  Gold  Medal. 

The  donors  of  the  prizes  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Clul)  hope 
to  make  the  Competition  annual,  and  the  donors  (Members  <if  the  Rosebery 
Clulj)  have  very  generously  offered  to  repeat  the  prizes  yearly. 

Gentlemen  who  wish  to  join  the  Clul'  arc  cordially  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Each  year  the  Club  has  a  syllabus  of  Nine  Lectures,  one  or  more  of  which 
are  published. 

The  publications  of  the  Club  can  be  had  from  Messrs  Ilohnes  &  Co., 
Booksellers,  Dunlop  Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  others. 

17 
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GLASGOW    CENTRAL    BURNS     CLUB. 

Mr  W.  Carruthers,  lion.  Secretary,  writes  : — This  Club  was  established 
in  May  last,  and  was  at  once  affiliated  to  the  Federation,  and  was  represented 
there  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Hamilton.  The  progress  of  the  Club  has  been 
very  gratifying,  and  there  are  now  over  200  members.  The  Club  rooms  at  3 
Dundas  Street  (City)  are  large  and  commodious,  and  are  supplied  with 
billiards,  bagatelle,  and  other  games,  newspapers,  and  a  library.  The  great 
success  of  the  new  Club  is  largely  due  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
President,  Mr  Jolin  Kinney.  The  Club  is  strong  in  musical  talent,  and  an 
excellent  Concert  is  given  once  a  mouth.  An  attractive  syllabus  of  literary 
evenings  has  been  prepared  for  this  session,  among  the  lecturers  being  Mr  D. 
C.  Wardrop  (the  Secretary  of  the  National  Burns  Club),  ex-Councillor  J. 
Jeffrey  Hunter,  and  Mr  John  Russell.  There  is  to  be  a  Hogmanay  Supper  of 
"  Tatties  and  Herrin',"  and  on  the  25th  January,  the  Poet's  Anniversary  will 
be  appropriately  celebrated. 


GLASGOW  ALB  AN  V  BURNS  CLUB. 

The  Club  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  (from  October  till 
March  inclusive),  in  White  &  Smith's  Trades  House  Restaurant,  89  Glassford 
Street,  at  7.30  o'clock.     Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  friends. 

"  Maclennan  "  Cup  Bowling  Competition. — This  competition  takes 
place  in  June,  and  members  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  game  should  send 
in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  1st  May  (Entry  Money,  is  6d). 

SYLLABUS  -Session  1905-06. 
1905. 
Oct.    4.    "Robert  Burns — The  Last  Phase,           -      Hon.  Pres.  Goodall. 
Nov.    I.    "  Kailyard  Literature,"  -         -         -         -      Prof.  Glaister,  M.D. 
Dec.   6.   "  Alex.  Smith,"' Joseph  IL  Pearson. 

1906. 

Jan.  10.    "  French  Wit  and  Humour,"'  -         -  Prof.  Rey. 

,,     25.   Anniversary    Dinner  —  "  The  Immortal  "\  Clias.  S.  Dougall,  M.A., 

Memory,"        ■         -         -  -  -  j  Dollar. 

Feb.    7.    "  The  Whistler  at  the  Plough,"'      -         -  William  Scott. 

Mar.   7.  Closing  Address — "  Allan  Ramsay,"      -  President  Taylor. 


G.^TESIDE    BURNS    CLUB,    AIRDRIE. 

Mr  A.  W.  Ritchie,  Hon.  Secretary,  writes  : — The  Gateside  Burns  Club  had 
their  first  meeting  this  session  on  Friday,  i8th  August,  1905,  when  a  musical 
programme  gathered  an  enthusiastic  company  in  the  Star  Hotel,  Airdrie. 
President  William  Briton  presided,  and  he  was  supported  by  Messrs  Ferguson, 
Scott,  Ritchie,  and  others.  The  attractive  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
unveiling  of  the  Burns  Federation  Diploma  by  Mr  D.  C.  Wardrop,  Honorary 
Secretary,  National  Burns  Club,  Limited,  Glasgow.  After  sketching  the 
extraordinary  development  of  Airdrie,  Mr  Wardrop,  in  happy  mood,  gave  an 
original  and  witty  appreciatiori  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  which  was  listened  to 
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with  close  attention  and  frequently  applauded  with  considerable  appreciative 
laughter.  Song  and  sentiment  thereafter  made  a  pleasant  meeting.  With  80 
members  on  the  roll,  Gateside  has  made  a  good  start,  and  literary  meetings 
will  be  a  speciality.  Mr  Wardrop  received  another  hearty  welcome  when  he 
opened  the  syllabus  on  October  2nd,  with  a  humorous  lecture  entitled  "  A 
Little  Nonsense." 


POLLOKSHAWS    BURNS   CLUB. 

The  School  Children's  Annual  Competition  in  the  Singing  and  Recitation 
of  the  Poet's  Works,  promoted  by  this  Club,  took  place  in  the  Burgh  Hall, 
PoUokshaws,  on  Friday,  28th  October  last.  Robert  M'Lean,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Club,  occupied  the  chair.  A  Preliminary  Competition  took  place  on  the 
previous  Saturday  for  all  intending  competitors.  The  children  competed  in 
classes  according  to  age,  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Confined  to  Children  resident  in  PoUokshaws,  who  attend  any  of  the 
Schools  under  Eastwood  School  Board —A  (under  nine  years  of  age) — Singing 
(ist  prize  gold  medal,  2nd  and  2rd  silver  medals)  ;  Recitation  (ist  gold  medal, 
2nd  and  3rd  silver  medals).  B  (under  12  years  of  age) — Singing  (1st  silver 
watch,  2nd  and  3rd  silver  medals)  ;  Recitation  (ist  silver  watch,  2nd  and  3rd 
silver  medals.  C  (16  years  of  age  and  under) — Singing  (ist  silver  watch,  2nd 
and  3rd  silver  medal.    Recitation  (ist  silver  watch,  2nd  and  3rd  silver  medals). 

II.  Open  to  Children  whose  Parents  are  Members  of  the  PoUokshaws 
Burns  Club  (16  years  of  age  and  under) — Singing  (ist  prize  silver  watch,  2nd 
and  3rd  silver  medals)  ;  Recitation  (ist  silver  watch,  2nd  and  3rd  silver 
medals). 

III.  Open  to  all  School  Children  resident  in  Eastwood  Parish  of  and 
under  16  years  of  age— A — Singing  (ist  prize  silver  watch,  2nd  and  3rd  silver 
medals);  Recitation  (ist  silver  watch,  2nd  and  3rd  silver  medals).  B — Boric 
Prize — A  silver  medal  presented  by  Mr  PoUok,  President  of  the  Rosebery 
Burns  Club,  for  the  best  rendering  of  the  Doric.  C— Audience  Prize — A  Silver 
Watch  to  the  competitor  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  acquited  his  or 
herself  best.  In  addition.  Book  Prizes  were  given  to  all  Meritorious  Competi- 
tors in  the  Final  Competition,  who  were  unsuccessful  in  gaining  one  of  the 
above  Prizes. 

NOTTINGHAM    SCOTTISH   ASSOCIATION. 

In  presenting  their  Third  Annual  Report  the  Council  have  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  progress  of  the  Association  has  been  maintained.  The  year 
started  with  a  membership  of  218  ;  29  new  members  have  been  added  during 
the  year.  The  Council  have  found  it  necessary  to  remove  from  the  roll  the 
names  of  36  members  under  Rule  4,  and  2  through  death,  so  that  the  total 
membership  is  now  209. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  they  have  to  record  the  loss,  through 
death,  of  Mr  Hepburn,  a  valued  member  of  Council  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Mitchell,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union,  London. 

The  programme  which  was  outlined  in  the  booklet  circulated  last  year 
has  been  carried  out  almost  in  its  entirely. 
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On  2ist  July  last  a  Pic-nic  to  Cliarnwood  Forest,  organised  by  Mr  J- 
Currie,  was  much  appreciated  by  the  company  present,  numbering  aljout  40. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs  Perry  llerrick,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  members  of  viewing  the  grounds  of  Beau  Manor  Park. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  Room  75,  Mechanics',  twice  every  month,  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays,  for  social  intercourse,  music,  songs,  and 
games. 

The  two  Whist  Drives,  arranged  by  Mr  Stillie,  were  very  successful.  The 
President  very  kindly  provided  prizes  for  the  winners  on  both  occasions. 

On  8th  November  Dr  Millar  contributed  a  Lecture  entitled — "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  which  was  very  beautifully  illu.strated  by  Lime  Light  Photo- 
graphic Views  ;  and  on  loih  January  Dr  Mackie  delivered  a  Lecture  on 
Cairngorm  and  its  surroundings  (illustrated). 

On  the  eve  of  the  Anniversary  of  Burns's  Birthday  the  entertainment  was 
"A  Nicht  wi'  Burns."  The  literary  and  musical  programme  being  well 
sustained  by  the  members  and  friends. 

Two  other  meetings  require  particular  notice  : — Dr  Watson's  advocacy  of 
the  "  Devolution  of  Parliamentary  Powers"';  and  Mr  Edmonstone's  lecture  on 
the  "  Land  Question." 

The  special  events  during  the  session  were  : — Burns's  Dinner,  January 
25th  ;  and  the  Annual  Ball,  March  9th. 

A  company  of  about  74  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Victoria  Station  Hotel 
to  celebrate  the  Anniversary  of  the  Poet's  birthday.  The  "  Immortal 
Memory  "  was  proposed  by  Mr  Andrew  Crawford,  the  President,  in  a  speech 
remarkable  for  its  sympathy  and  eloquence.  The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  music  and  the  usual  loyal  and  national  toasts. 

A  very  successful  Ball  was  held  at  the  Woodlands  on  the  gth  March, 
there  being  about  113  members  and  friends  present.  Two  "  Cinderellas  " 
were  held  during  the  year,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the 
Dance  Secretary  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made. 

SYLLABUS — Session  1905-6. 


1905. 
October  10 
October  24 
November  14 
November  28 
December  12 
December  19 

1906. 
January        9 
January      23 
February    1 3 
February 
March 
March 


27 


27 


Social  Evening. 

...   Lantern   Lecture. 

Whist  Drive. 

Political  Debate. 

...  Music  and  Games. 

Whist  Drive. 

...  Musical  Evening. 
A  Nicht  wi'  Burns." 
. .  Lantern  Lecture. 
. ..  Musical  Evening. 
Whist  Drive. 
Social  Evening. 


BRECHIN    BURNS   CLUB. 

Covers  were  laid  for  fully  seventy  guests  at  the  annual  celebration — the 
Chairman,  Dean  of  Guild  Baxter,  presiding.  Rev.  James  Landreth,  Logie 
Pest,  proposed  the  "  Immortal  Memory ;"  and,  in  doing  so,  treated  the 
members  to  a  critical  yet  sympathetic  review  of  the  Poet's  life  and  the  influencs 
which  moulded  his  character. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  the  same  night,  the  reports  showing  that 
both  financially  and  numerically  the  Club  was  doing  well. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Shield,  designed  for  the  Club  by  Mr  A.  M.  S. 
Richardson,  of  the  Established  Clmrch  Training  College,  Aberdeen,  was  also 
submitted  to  the  Members.  The  shield,  which  is  in  solid  silver,  is  about  1 8 
inches  in  height,  and  as  a  centre  piece  has  an  e.\cellent  representation  of  Burns 
at  the  plough.  Other  scenes  represented  being  the  parting  of  Burns  and 
Highland  Mary,  a  scene  from  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  and  "Tarn  o° 
Shanter  "'  The  floral  border  is  a  conventional  treatment  of  the  Honesty 
flower.  The  whole  work,  which  was  executed  by  Mr  Duncan,  Brechin,  was 
greatly  admired. 

The  competition  for  the  shield  elicited  great  interest.  Mr  Alan  Reid, 
F.E.I.S.,  Edinburgh,  officiated  as  judge,  and  as  the  result  of  his  award  it  was 
given  to  the  choir  from  Tenement's  Schools,  trained  and  conducted  by  Miss 
Alice  Whitlaw.  The  competition  throughout  was  very  close,  and  it  promises 
to  do  much  in  encouraging  the  taste  for  songs  in  the  vernacular. 


IPSWICH    BURNS    CLUB. 
THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT— 31ST  August,   1905. 

Our  report  this  year  includes  one  year  and  eight  months  working  in  order 
to  bring  our  rules  to  conform  with  the  Burns  Federation. 

Our  Balance  Sheet,  therefore,  is  not  so  favourable,  owing  to  our  having 
agreed  to  expend  part  of  the  funds  on  the  Dinner,  25th  January,  1904. 

Our  Concert  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  was  not  a  financial  success,  but  in  every 
other  way  it  was  a  great  success.  Our  Honorary  Members  willingly  came  to 
our  assistance  and  saved  us  from  an  adverse  balance. 

Our  Dinner  on  25th  January  was  again  a  great  success.  Our  Ibm. 
President,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  which  he 
also  did  at  the  Concert  on  30th  November,  1 904. 

As  our  Members'  Subscriptions  were  reduced  by  one-hall,  the  Subscrip- 
tions seem  much  less  than  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  we  became  afl'lliated  with  the  Burns  Federation,  and  our 
diploma  for  same  now  hangs  in  the  Club-room. 

We  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  be  a  very  successful  one. 


WESTERN     BURNS    CLUB. 

Inslittited  i<poj.                          feaeraled  jgo^. 

1905.  SYLLABUS — Srssiox  1905-6. 

Oct.     31.  Hallowe'en  Supper          ...          ..           ...  ...    Mr  A.  A  Stewart. 

Nov.    30.  Lecture  :   Burns,  Scotland's  Greatest  .Son  Rev.  W.  J.  Dick.'ion. 

Dec.    30.  Musical   Evening...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  

1906. 

Jan.     23.  Anniversary  Dinner  ...  ...  ...  ...  

Fel).    22.  Lecture  :   Ellisland,  a  Poet's  clioice      ..  .Mr  Robert  (ioodall. 

Mar.  *Lantern  Lecture:   Burns,  frrtm  the  1  ,,     t^.    i>.,x.       ,       t  n 

,^     n    ^     .u    /^'  (    ■■        Mr  D-  M'Naut'ht,  LP. 

Cradle  to  the  Grave  j  b     >  j 

Apl.     20.      Taltie  and  Herrin'  Supi)er  and  Musical  Evening       ...  

May  Annual  Excursion  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  — • 

The  Club  meets  in  the  Windsor  Restaurant,  Partick. 

*Vov  this  Lecture  the  Club  have  eiij;aged  the  I'artick   I'olice  UyuinaBUiiii. 
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CARLTON     BURNS     CLUB. 

SYLLABUS— Session  1905-6. 

1905. 
Oct.    3.   Business  Meeting. 
Nov.    7.   Harmony — contributor,  James  Ballantine,  Esq. 

,,      5.   Essay,  "  Hamlet  "—VViiliam  Moftatt,  Esq.,  M.A. 

1906. 

Jan.     9.  Harmony — contributor,  George  Stark,  Esq- 

,,    25.  Anniversary  Dinner. 

Feb.    6.  Essay— Walter  Baton  Scott,  Esq.,  L.D.S. 

Mar.   6.  Harmony —  contributors,  Messrs  J.  Anderson  and  N.  M'CuUocli. 

April  3.  Essay — ^J.  H.  Pearson,  Esq. 

May    I.  Harmony — contributor,  James  Williamson,  Esq. 

,,    24.  Summer  Outing. 


GLASGOW  TAM  O'  SHANTER  CLUB. 

This  Club  has  had  a  successful  year.  At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  the 
"  Immortal  Memory  "  was  proposed  by  Mr  James  Walsh.  Literary  Evenings 
took  place  on  various  occasions  and  were  highly  successful. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  November,  the  following  Office-Bearers  were 
appointed: — President,  Mr  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  Writer;  Vice-President,  Mr 
D.  AL  Threshie,  Writer  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr  G.  S.  Gaull,  26  Apsley 
Place  ;  Committee,  Messrs  Andrew  Crawford,  T.  P.  Thomson,  John  Car- 
michael,  John  Smith,  Milne,  Kelly,  and  M'Gregor. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Winter  Session  takes  place  on  12th 
December,  when  the  Rev.  Wm.  Vallance,  Rutherglen,  will  lecture  on  the 
"  Songs  of  Solomon,  in  light  of  modern  criticism." 


DUBLIN  BURNS  CLUB. 

The  Dublin  Burns'  Club,  which  commences  its  inaugural  session  with  an 
"At  Home  "  in  the  Sackville  Cafe  on  Friday  evening,  13th  Oct.,  has  just  issued 
its  syllabus.  The  winter  programme  covers  a  variety  of  entertainment,  and, 
while,  as  needs  must  be,  the  Burns'  anniversary  supper  stands  conspicuous  on 
the  list,  a  night  has  been  reserved  dealing  with  the  Poet's  work,  in  conjunction 
with  which  the  People's  Friend  lantern  views  will  be  an  attractive  feature. 
Papers  on  "Scott"  and  "Ian  MacLaren  "  are  in  capable  hands,  and  Tom 
Moore  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  literary  evenings  will  be  enlivened  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  selections.  The  Club  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan— the 
membership  open  to  admirers  of  Burns.  Its  objects  are  the  perpetuation  of 
the  memory  of  Robert  Burns  ;  the  intellectual  improvement,  social  intercourse, 
and  enjoyment  of  its  members.  The  subscription  is  small,  and  judging  from 
the  names  of  office-bearers  and  Committee,  together  with  what  should  prove 
an  interesting  programme,  we  are  inclined  to  predict  a  prosperous  future  for  the 
new  Society.  Syllabus  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  from  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr  J.  Farquhar,  5  Parkview  Avenue,  Harold's  Cross. 
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BURNS'S  BURGESS  TICKET  OF  DUMFRIES. 


The  Burgess  Ticket  granted  by  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries  to  the  Poet  Burns  has 
returned  after  many  years  to  the  ancient  burgh,  and  the  securing  of  this 
valuable  relic  is  due,  not  to  municipal  enterprise,  but  to  that  enthusiast,  Mr 
John  Thomson,  of  the  Ilole-i'-th'-Wa'  Inn,  High  Street,  whose  Burns 
museum  is  perhaps  urrivalled  in  the  country  among  private  collections.  Mr 
Thomson  has  a  capital  mode  of  preserving  such  documentary  relics  by  framing 
them  between  strong  sheets  of  glass,  so  that  they  can  be  read  back  and  front 
and  the  Burgess  Ticket  has  already  been  so  conserved.  The  designatory  side 
bears  the  inscription  : — 

Burgess  Ticket 

the 

Town  of  Dumfries 

to 

Mr    Robert  Burns 

17S7. 

The  two  opening  words  are  in  ornamental  lettering,  and  it  is  quite  evident 

that  in  these  days  Freedoms  of  the  Burgh  were  not  unfrequently  granted,  as 

the  lettering  was  all  printed,  as  if  a  stereotyped  form,  while  only  the  name 

of  the  free  burgess  and  part  of  the  year,  the  figures  "87,  were  written  with  the 

pen.     On   the   other   side   is   the   wording   of  the   ticket,    the   whole   being 

surmounted — on  the  left   with   a   floriated  shield  enclosing  a  picture   of  St. 

Michael  standing  on  the  serpent,  encircled  by  the  words  :  .SV.  Michael  sigilluin 

lonninuie  Burgi  de  Drwiifries,  and  on  the  right  with  burghal  designation  and 

date  in  big  ornamental  letters.     The  wording  is  as  follows  : — 

"  At  Drumfries  the  fourth  day  of  June,  one-thousand-seven-hundred-and- 
eighty-seven  years — 

"  The  said  day  Mr  Robert  Burns,  Ayrshire,  was  admitted  Burgess  of  this 
Burgh  with  liberty  to  him  exerce  and  enjoy  the  whole  immunities  and  privileges 
thereof  as  amply  and  freely  as  any  other  does,  may,  or  can  enjoy.  Who  being 
present  accepted  the  same,  and  gave  his  oath  of  burgess-ship  to  His  Majesty 
and  the  Burgh  in  connnon  form.      Extracted  by 

(Signed)         "  John  Aitken, 

"C.  T.  Ck." 
Appended  to  the  ticket  is  the  following    certificate    bearing    the    Burgh 
Seal  :— 

"I  certify  that  the  ticket  appended  hereto,  subscribed  by  the  late  John 
Aitken,  then  one  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Dumfries — anciently  Drumfries — is 
tlie  honorary  burgess  ticket  presented  by  the  Burgh  to  the  Poet  Burns.  In 
further  certification  I  have  hereto  affixed  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Burgh,  this 
25tli  T^muary,  1S41. 

(Signed)  "James  Broom, 

"  T<iwn  Clerk  of  Dumfries. 
"  That  tlie  al>ove  is  ihc  liandwriting  and  signature  of  Mr  James  Broom  is 

attested  by 

(Signed)         "John   M'Diakmid," 
-^Dwiifnes  Courier  and  Herald._ 


MOTTO—''  A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THATr 

The  Burns  Federation, 

INSTITUTED     1885. 

Hon.   President — The   Ri^ht   Hon.   The  Eari.  ok  Rosebeky,   K.G.,    K.T. 


OFFICE-BEARER?. 


President — Hon.   Sheriff  Mack  ay,  J-P-.   Kihnarnock. 
Vice-Presidents — Sir  Jamics  Sivkvvkigut,  K.C.MG. 

Wm.   Wallace,   LL.  D..  36  Lilybank  Gardc-n^,  GlasLjo-.v. 

Dr  Wm.   Findlay,    19  Westercraig-;,    Dennistoun. 

David  Murray,   M.A.,   B.Sc,  Graminar  School,   Kihimnock. 

James  M'Culloch,   27   Rose  Street,   (iarnethill,   Glasgow. 

f.   B.   Morison,   Burns  Club,   36  Nicholson  Street,   Greenock. 

j.  Thomson  Findlay,  Findlayson  House,  Kilbowie  Road,  Clydebank. 

Thomas  Brown,  Maryfield,   Lowwaters,   Hamilton. 

J.   S.  Jamieson,  27  Broomhill  Drive,    Partick. 

Hugh  Alexander,  J. P.,  ?>asifield  House,   Rutherglen. 

J    Jeffrey  Hunter,   109  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

A.    M'Callum,  Thornliebank. 
Hon.   Secretary-  Q^\Aa\\\  D.    Sneddon,  J.l'. ,    Kilmarnock. 
Assistant  Secretary — Thos.   Amos,   M.A.  ,    Kilmarnock. 
Hon.    Treauirer — JosEl'H   Brockie,  J-P-,    Royal   li.mk,    Kilmarnock. 
Editor,   "-Burns  Clironicle'" — D.    M'Nauc;ht,  J  P.,   Benrig,    Kilmaurs. 
Auditors — George  Dunlop,   J. P.,   Kilmarnock. 

David  MiUiRAY,    M..\.,  B.Sc,  Kilmarnock. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  The  Federation  shall  consist  of  an  Hon.  President,  Executive  Council, 
and  the  affiliated  members  of  each  Club 
II.  The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  a  President,  \'ice-Presidents, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Editor  of  Annual  Burns  Chronicie, 
and  two  Auditors — all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  and  be  eligible 
for  re-election — also  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary  of 
each  affiliated  Club,  and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  as  Burnsites 
nominated  by  the  Executive. 
III.  All  Past  Presidents  of  che  Federation  shall  ex-officic  be  members  (jf  the 
Executive  Council. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE   FEDERATION. 

1.  To  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  bond  of  fellowship  existing  amongst  the 

members  of  Burns  Clubs  and  kindred  societies  by  universal  affiliation. 

2.  To  superintend  the  publication  of  works  relating  to  Burns. 

3.  To  acquire  a  fund  for  the  purchase  and   preservation  of  Holograph    .Manu- 

scripts and  other  Relics  connected  with  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Poet, 
and  for  other  purposes  of  a  like  nature,  as  the  Executive  Council  may 
determine. 

RULES. 

1.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Federation  shall  be  at  Kilmarnock,  the  town  in 

which  the  Federation  was  inaugurated  and  carried  to  a  practical  issue. 
and  which  contains  the  only  properly  organised  Burns  Library  and 
Museum  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Properly    organised    Burns    Clubs,    St.    Andrew's    Societies,  and    kindred 

Associations  may  be  admitted  to  the  Federation  by  application  in  writing 
\o  the  Hon.  Secretary,  enclosing  copy  of  Constitution  and  Rules. 
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3-  The  Registration  Fee  is  2is,  on  receipt  of  which  the  Diploma  of  the 
Federation  shall  be  issued,  after  being  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
President  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

4.  Members  of  every  Burns  Club  or  Kindred  Association  registered  by  the 

Federation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pocket  Diploma  on  payment  of 
Is.     (  These  payments  are  final — not  annual.) 

5.  The  Funds  of  the  Federation  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council  for 

the  purposes  before-mentioned. 

6.  A  meeting  of  the    Executive   Council  shall  be   held  annually  during    the 

Summer  or  Autumn  months  at  such  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Office-Bearers,  when  reports  on  the  year's  transactions  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Office-Bearers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

7.  A  meeting  of  the   Office-Bearers   shall    take  place  some   time  before  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  same. 

8.  That  each  Federated  Club  shall  subscribe  los  6d  per  annum  towards  the 

fund  for  the  publication  ot  the  Burns  Chronicle. 

9.  Notice  of  any  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Constitution  or  Rules  of  the 

Federation,  to  be  considered  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  must  be  sent  in 
writing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  noc  later  than  the  31st  March. 

BENEFITS. 

1.  Registered  Clubs  are  supplied  free  with  copies  of  newspapers  containing 

accounts  of  meetings,  demonstrations,  &c. ,  organised,  conducted,  or 
attended  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation,  and  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Kilmarnock  Burns  Club. 

2.  Exchange  of  fraternal  greetings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Poet's  natal  day. 
3. '  Members  of  Registered  Clubs  who  have  provided  themselves  with  pocket 

diplomas,  are  entitled  to  attend  meetings  of  all  Clubs  on  the  Roll  of  the 
Federation,  they  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  visited,  but  having 
no  voice  in  its  management  unless  admitted  a  member  according  to 
local  form. 
4.  Members  are  entitled  to  be  supplied  through  the  Secretaries  of  their 
respective  Clubs,  with  copies  of  all  works  published  by  the  Federation,  at 
a  discount  of  333  per  cent. 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  FEDERATION. 

BuRNs's  Holograph  Manuscripts  in  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum, 

with  Notes 
Burns's  Chronicle  and  Club 


1889 

is6d 

Directory, 

1892 

is  od 

1893        . 

is  6d 

1894 

is6d 

1895        . 

is6d 

1896 

is6d 

1897 

is6d 

1898 

is6d 

1899 

is6d 

1900 

is6d 

,,   (out  of  print) 

1901 

is6d 

,,            ,, 

1902 

is6d 

1903 

IS  6d 

1904 

is6d 

1905 

is6d 

1906 

IS  6d 

A  few  copies  of  the  back  vols,  may  still  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary.     Increased  prices  are  charged  when  the  vols,  are  out  of  print. 
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MINUTES    OF   THE    ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF   THE 

BURNS  FEDERATION. 


County  Hotel, 
Hamilton,  2iid  September,  igoj. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Burns  Federation 
was  held  here  to-day  at  11.30  a.m.  Mr  David  Murray,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
presided,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  ex-Provost 
Mackay. 

The  following  delegates  from  Federated  Clubs  were  present  : — 

No.  o,  Kilmarnock.— Captain  Sneddon,  D.  M'Naught,  Dr  Findlay, 
David  Murray,  Thomas  Amos,  James  Middleton. 

No.  I,  London. — C.  J.  Wilkinson-Pimbury. 

No.  2,  Alexandria.  —Duncan  Carswell. 

No.  9,  Glasgow  Royalty.— James  M'CuUoch,  W.  C.  Rodger,  and  James 
Hamilton. 

No.  21,  Greenock.— James  Nicol,  A.  Kerr  Bruce,  W.  B.  Foster,  Alex. 
Ramsay,  and  George  Knox. 

No.  36,  Glasgow  Rosebery.— A.  Pollock,  George  Armour,  and  Peter 
Smith. 

No.  50,  Stirling.— Ridley  Sandeman  and  John  Craig. 

No.  57,  Thornliebank.  —  A.  M'Callum,  George  Neil,  and  Donald 
Jamieson. 

No.  67,  Glasgow  Carlton.— J.  H.  Pearson  and  James  Ballantine. 

No.  87,  Campsie. — P.  Kincaid. 

No.  88,  Caledonian  Glasgow. — ^John  Muirhead. 

No.  89,  Sunderland. — W.  Turner. 

No.  91,  Shettleston.— R.  G.  Chryslal  and  William  Lawson. 

No.  97,  Kilmarnock  Bellfield.— Messrs  Neilson  and  Carson. 

No.  100,  Hamilton  Mossgiel.— J.  S.  Cairns,  T.  Brown,  Archibald 
Clark,  and  James  Paterson. 

No.  113,  Vale  of  Leven  Glencairn.  — Robert  Mossman  and  John 
M'Pherson. 

No.  115,  Kippen. — S.  Thomson  and  George  M'Queen. 

No.  121,  Hamilton  Junior. — W.  Wilson,  D.  T.  Kirk,  and  J.  Millar. 

No.  128,  Cowdenbeath  Glencairn. — Duncan  Beaton. 

No.  132,  Riccarton  Kirkstyle. — W.  Lumsden  and  G.  Park. 

No.  133,  Newarthill. — W.  Moore  and  H.  M'Nulty. 

No.  134,  Duntocher  Heron. — Alex.  Handyside, 
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No.  135,  Partick  Western. — James  Webster,  J.  A.  Biggs,  and  W. 
M'Connachie. 

No.  136,  Hamilton  Royal  Oak. — James  Shepherd,  Andrew  Oir,  and 
James  Orr. 

No.  139,  Glasgow  National. — Bailie  Willox,  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  J.  Hunter, 
and  D.  C.  Wardrop. 

No.  140,  Pollokshaws. — ^John  Hamilton  and  Rooert  M'Lean. 

No.  142,  Bonny  bridge. — James  I'aterson  and  Walter  Powers. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  intimated  from  J.  S.  Jamieson,  Partick ; 
D.  M'Farlane,  Edinburgh;  W.  G.  M.  Brown,  St.  Andrews;  ex-Bailie  H. 
Mayberry,  Glasgow ;  Mrs  J.  B.  Ferguson,  Bonnybridge  ;  and  P.  Paterson, 
Dunfermline. 

The  minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  the  Committee  meetings 
held  during  the  year,  were  read  and  adopted. 

Captain  Sneddon  read  the  Treasurer's  statement.  The  income  for  the 
year  was  ^^52  9s  jd,  and  the  expenditure  £27  7s  8d,  the  cash  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year  being  ^205  5s  id,  against  ;i^i8o  3s  2d  last  year — a  net  increase 
of  ;^25  IS  id. 

During  the  year  nine  clubs  had  joined  the  Federation.  He  (the 
Secretary)  also  impressed  on  the  delegates  the  advantages  obtained  by  possess- 
ing the  members'  pocket  diploma. 

In  his  report  on  the  Chronicle,  Mr  M 'Naught  said  that  the  pul)lication 
was  now  yielding  an  annual  profit.  Last  year's  sale  had  been  the  quickest  on 
record.  In  referring  to  the  desirability  of  securing  original  matter,  Mr 
M 'Naught  thought  that  the  Federation  should  do  its  best  to  get  possession  of 
a  copy  of  the  notes  in  the  interleaved  Glenriddel  copy  of  Johnston  s  Museum, 
if  it  could  be  got  at  a  reasonable  price.  He  also  assured  the  delegates  that  he 
held  himself  ready  to  insert  the  club  notes  forwarded  to  him. 

Mr  M 'Galium,  Pollokshaws,  in  moving  the  acceptance  of  Mr  M'Naught's 
report,  proposed  that  the  usual  donation  of  ;i^i5  be  extended  to  £2.0  in  view  of 
the  special  circumstances  mentioned.  Captain  Sneddon  thought  the  Federa- 
tion might  trust  the  Executive  to  secure  the  document  on  the  most  economical 
terms,  if  it  was  considered  necessary  to  purchase  it.  He  thought  they  should 
not  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  in  naming  a  certain  sum. 

Mr  M'Culloch,  Glasgow,  supported  Captain  Sneddon's  suggestion, 
which  was  agreed  to,  Mr  M 'Galium  withdrawing  his  motion. 

Mr  D.  C  Wardrop,  Glasgow,  asked  for  authority  to  purge  the  Directory 
of  the  names  of  dead  Secretaries  and  Clubs. 

Mr  Ballantyne,  Glasgow,  proposed  that  the  Executive  appoint  a  man  in 
each  of  the  large  towns  to  assist  them  in  rectifying  this  state  of  matters. 

Mr  Turner,  Sunderand,  seconded  the  motion,  adding  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  representative  in  the  north  of  England  would  do  much  to 
bring  Burns  Clubs  closer  to  each  other. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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Mr  D.  C.  Wardrop  was  then  appointed  representative  for  Glasgow  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Mr  Turner  representative  for  the  north  of  England. 
The  Executive  was  empowered  to  appoint  representatives  for  other  districts. 

Mr  M'CulIoch  gave  in  a  report  from  the  Office-bearers  on  the  proposed 
Chair  of  Scottish  Literature.  The  response  made  to  the  appeal  for  funds  for 
this  purpose  had  been  so  poor  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  request  further  instructions.  He 
moved  that  the  Committee  be  discharged  and  the  matter  dropped. 

The  Chairman  supported  the  motion. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr  Finlay,  Glasgow,  the  Secretary  stated  that 
in  all  £2'j-i,  9s  6d  had  been  promised. 

Mr  M'Callum  described  in  detail  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Committee.  In  view  of  the  poor  response  to  the  appeal  he  seconded  Mr 
M'CuUoch's  motion.  • 

Mr  M 'Naught  and  Captain  Sneddon  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
matter  should  be  dropped. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  three  appeals  had  now  been  made,  and  very 
little  had  resulted  from  them. 

Mr  Hamilton,  Pollockshaws,  said  that  appeals  by  circulars  were  of  little 
use.  The  Federation  should  ippoint  a  few  enthusiastic  men  to  call  on  Clubs 
and  individuals  from  whom  they  might  expect  subscriptions. 

Mr  Ballantyne  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Committee  should  be 
retained.  The  matter  might  be  allowed  to  hang  over  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Mr  Cairns,  Hamilton,  seconded  the  amendment,  and  he  was  supported 
by  Mr  Handyside,  Duntocher. 

A  vote  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  32  votes  to  27. 

Mr  J.  Jeffrey   Hunter  moved   the  re-election  of  Office-bearers   en  bloc, 

which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Captain  Sneddon,  seconded  by  Mr  M'Naiught,  Mr  John 
Drake,  Glasgow,  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate. 

Mr  Alex.  Pollock  moved  a  resolution  instructing  the  P^xecutive  to  procure 
suitable  tunes  for  one  or  more  of  the  minor  songs  of  Burns  by  offering  each 
year  a  prize  or  prizes  to  composers. 

Mr  Turner,  Sunderland,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

It  was  agreed  to  send  a  communication  to  the  Burns  Club,  South 
Hackney,  London,  which  called  itself  the  London  Burns  Club,  requesting  it 
to  alter  its  name  in  view  of  the  confusion  which  at  present  prevailed  through 
the  existence  of  the  London  Robert  Burns  Club.,  No.  i  on  the  roll  of 
the  Federation. 

Mr  Wilkinson- Pimbury,  president  of  No.  i  Club,  was  present  in  support 
of  the  representation  which  his  Club  had  made. 
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The  Chairman  introduced  Mr  J.  A.  Morris,  Ayr,  who  was  present  on  the 
invitation  of  the  President  to  make  a  statement  on  the  proposed  re-building  of 
the  Auld  Brig  o'  Ayr. 

Mr  Morris,  who  was  cordially  received,  referred  to  the  Auld  Brig  as  the 
grandest  monument  to  Burns  in  Ayr.  It  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  The 
Town  Council  had  plans  prepared  for  re-building  it.  He  thought  it  could  be 
preserved,  and  considered  that  if  the  Federation  sent  to  the  Town  Council  a 
recommendation  of  sympathy  with  any  scheme  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bridge  it  would  be  of  very  material  help.  If,  in  addition,  financial  help  were 
promised  from  the  Burns  Clubs,  the  matter  would  be  almost  settled. 

Mr  M'Naught  moved  the  following  resolution: — "That  the  Burns 
Federation  cordially  approves  of  the  efforts  being  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Auld  Brig  o'  Ayr,  and  instructs  its  Executive  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
promoters  of  any  feasible  scheme  whereby  it  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  its  ancient  integrity."  He  said  that  they  did  not  commit  themselves  to 
anything  by  this  resolution.  The  question  of  promising  financial  help  could 
be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Pollock,  Mr  M'Naught  agreed  to  embody  in  his 
motion  ihanks  to  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr  for  their  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Auld  Brig. 

Mr  M 'Naught's  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  it  was  further 
resolved  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  meet  with  Mr  Morris  before 
making  their  representation  to  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Jeffrey  Hunter,  seconded  by  Mr  Handyside, 
Duntocher,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr  Morris,  and  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  to  the  Chairman  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Pollock. 


LUNCHEON      AND      DRIVE. 

The  members  and  a  number  of  lady  friends  thereafter  sat  down  to 
luncheon  in  the  Hotel.  Apologies  for  absence  were  intimated  from  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Sheriff  Thomson.  Provost  Keith,  Hamilton,  presided,  and 
proposed  the  loyal  toasts.  The  other  toasts  were  "  The  Town  of  Hamilton," 
proposed  by  Mr  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  responded  to  by  Provost  Keith;  "The 
Burns  Federation,"  proposed  by  Mr  Turner,  Sunderland,  responded  to  liy 
Captain  Sneddon  ;  and  the  "  Hamilton  Burns  Clubs,"  by  Mr  D.  C.  Wardrop, 
responded  to  by  Mr  T.  Brown. 

The  company  then  drove  to  Cadzow  Forest,  where  the  famous  white 
cattle  and  old  oaks  were  viewed  with  great  interest.  They  also  visited 
Cadzow  Castle,  Ross  House,  Hamilton  Low  Parks,  and  the  Mausoleum, 
where  a  photograph  of  the  party  was  taken.  Mr  A.  G.  Millar,  Hamilton, 
described  the  various  places  of  interest  in  a  highly  instructive  manner.  The 
local  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr  A.  S.  Cairns,  the 
popular  Secretary  of  the  Mossgiel  Burns  Club,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  in  his 
work  by  delegates  from  the  other  Federated  Burns  Clubs  in  Hamilton. 

THOMAS  AMOS,   Hon.  Assist.  Secy. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Federated  Clubs. 


No.  40. — Aberdeen. 

No.  112.- 

84. — Abington. 

14.- 

23. — Adelaide. 

69.- 

20. — Airdrie. 

80.- 

143.  — Airdrie — Gateside. 

85- 

2. — Alexandria. 

I34-- 

6.— Alloa. 

5-- 

82. — Arbroath. 

108.- 

123. — Auchinleck. 

22.- 

19. — Auckland. 

III.- 

99. — Barlinnie. 

124.- 

1 2.  — Barrow-in-  F  urness. 

149.- 

64.— Beith. 

126.- 

15.— Belfast. 

44.- 

30. — Blackburn. 

90- 

125.— Blackburn-on- Avon. 

3- 

95. — Bolton. 

7-- 

29. — Bolton  Juniors 

9- 

119. — Bonhill. 

24.- 

142.  —  Bonnybridge. 

27.- 

76. — Brechin. 

33-- 

120. — Bristol. 

34-- 

114. — Brodick. 

3^- 

106.  —  Broxburn — Rosebery. 

38. 

4. — Callander. 

39- 

1 10. — Cambuslang. 

41. 

87. — Campsie. 

43- 

71. — Carlisle. 

47- 

102. — Carlisle — Border. 

49- 

81. — Carstairs  Junction. 

61. 

II. — Chesterfield. 

63- 

51. — Chicago. 

67. 

138. — Cleland. 

68. 

93. — Clydel^ank. 

70. 

103. —Coalburn— Rosebery. 

79.  — Corstorphine. 

.    74- 

127. — Cowdenbeath — Haggis. 

78. 

128. — Cowdenbeath— Glencairn. 

83- 

42. — Crieff. 

88 

66. — Crossgates. 

107. 

45. — Cumnock. 

109. 

86. — Cumnock — The    Winsome 

117. 

62. — Cupar.                   [Willie. 

118. 

35.— Dairy. 

139- 

1 22. — Darnconner. 

145- 

55. — Derby. 

129. 

37. — Dollar. 

59- 

146. — Dublin. 

53- 

10. — Dumbarton. 
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52. — Dumfries — Mechanics. 

21. 

104. — Dumfries — Oak. 

148 

—Dumfries — Howff. 

—Dundee. 

— Dunedin. 

—Dunoon — Cowal. 

— Dunfermline — United. 

— Duntocher — Heron. 

— Earlston. 

— East  Calder. 

— Edinburgh. 

— Edinburgh — South. 

— Edinburgh — Ninety. 

— Elgin. 

—Falkirk. 

— Forfar. 

— Garelochhead. 

— Glasgow — Tam  o'  Shanter 

—  ,,         Thistle. 

—  ,,  Royalty. 

—  „         Bank. 

—  ,,  Springburn. 

—  ,,  Haggis. 

—  ,,         Carrick. 

—  ,,  Rosebery. 

—  )>         J""y  Beggars. 

—  ,,         St.  David's. 

—  ,,  Dennistoun. 

—  ,,         Northern. 

—  ,,         St.  Rollox. 

—  ,,  Bridgeton. 

—  ,,         Glencairn. 

—  ,,         Mossgiel. 

—  ,,         Carlton. 

—  ,,         Sandyford. 

—  ,,  St.    Rollox   Jolly 
Beggars. 

. —         „         Mauchline  Soc. 
, —         ,,         Ardgowan. 
, —         ,,  Co-operative. 

—  ,,         Caledonian. 
, —         ,,  Hutchesontown. 
. —         ,,         Caledonia. 
. —         ,,         Southern. 
. —         ,,  Albany. 
. —         ,,         National. 
. —         ,,          Central. 
.  — Gorbals. 

. — Gourock — Jolly  Beggars. 
.  — Govan — Fairfield. 
.  — Greenloaning. 
. — Greenock. 
. — Greenock — Cronies. 
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No.  loo. 

— Hamilton — Mossgiel. 

No.  17 

— Nottingham  (dormant). 

121. 

— Hamilton — Junior. 

48 

— Paisley. 

136. 

— Hamilton — Royal  Oak. 

77 

— Paisley — Gleniffer. 

137- 

— Ipswich. 

72 

— Partick. 

96. 

— ^Jedburgh. 

135 

— Partick — Western. 

92. 

—  Kilbowie. 

26 

—Perth. 

0. 

— Kilmarnock. 

54 

—  Perth — St.  Johnstone. 

97- 

— Kilmarnock — Bellfield. 

140 

—  Pollokshaws. 

"S- 

—  Kippen. 

132 

— Riccarton — Kirkstyle. 

58. 

— Kirkcaldy. 

130 

— Row. 

75- 

— Kirn. 

105 

— Rutherglen. 

98. 

— Lanark. 

31 

— San  Francisco. 

144. 

—  Larbert  and  Stenhousemuir. 

91 

—  Shettleston. 

73. 

— Lenzie. 

13 

— St.  Andrews. 

18. 

—  Liverpool. 

50 

— Stirling. 

I.- 

—London. 

141 

— Stonehouse. 

28. 

— Mauchline  —  The     Jolly 

147 

—  Stonehouse — Haggis. 

Beggars. 

89 

— Sunderland. 

8. 

— Morpeth  (dormant). 

16 

—  Sydney. 

lOI. 

—  Motherwell. 

57 

— Thornliebank. 

56. 

— Muirkirk — Lapraik. 

94 

— Uphall. 

65- 

— Musselburgh. 

113 

— Vale  ot  Leven—  Glencairn 

32. 

—  Newark. 

46 

— Warwickshire. 

133- 

— Newarthall. 

25 

— Winnipeg. 

131- 

—Nottingham. 

60 

— Wolverhampton. 

OF 

BURNS  CLUBS  AND  SCOTTISH  SOCIETIES 

ON    THE 

ROLL     OF     THE     BURNS     FEDERATION,      1906. 


No.  0.— KILMARNOCK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1808.  Federated  1885. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  George  Hotel,  25th  January,  at  8 
p.m.  President,  James  Middleton,  J. P.,  Braehead  House;  Vice- 
President,  Rev.  George  Simpson  Yuille,  B. D.,  Edgehill  Manse; 
Secretary,  Thomas  Amos,  M.A.,  Sunnyside,  Glebe  Road,  Kil- 
marnock;  Committee,  ex-Provost  Mackay,  J.P. ;  Capt.  Sneddon, 
J. P.;  D.  M'Naught,  J.P. ;  J.  Brockie,  J.P. ;  I).  Murray,  M.A., 
B.Sc. ;  Bailie  John  Kerr,  B.L. ;  G.  A.  Innes,  F.E.I.S. ;  George 
Dunlop,  J.P.  ;  J.  B.  Wilson,  J.P. ;  William  M'Menan,  B.A.; 
R.  D.  Tannahill,  F.S.I.;  Bailie  M.  Robertson,  J.P. ;  W.  Heron, 
R.  Wylie,  Captain  D.  Yuille,  Captain  J.  R.  Turner,  and  Captain 
G.  H.  Wilson. 

No.  I — LONDON  Robert  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S68.  Federated  1885. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  various.  President,  C.  J.  Wilkinson- 
Pimbury,  60  Marmoro  Road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E.;  Vice-President, 
John  Page,  "  Patterdale,"  Mapesbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  N.W. ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Daniels,  "  Woodstock,"  141 
Osbaldeston  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  ;  Committee,  R.  Gunn 
Mackay,  R.  W.  Murray,  H.  D.  Colvill,  F.  W.  Warren,  A. 
Stephen,  T.  F.  Myers,  Arthur  R.  Molison,  E.  J.  Milner  Allen, 
Harold  Clunn,  Dr  J.  M'Call,  T.  Earnest  Price,  and  C.  J.  Smith. 

No.  2.— ALEXANDRIA  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1884.  Federated  1885. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Village  School,  first  Friday  of  each 
month,  at  7.30.  President,  Matthew  Campbell,  29  Susannah 
Street,  Alexandria ;  Vice-President,  Peter  Conachie,  53  George 
Street,  Bonhill ;  Secretary,  Duncan  Carswell,  Linnbrane  Terrace, 
Alexandria;  Committee,  Alex.  M'Farlane,  Thomas  Browning, 
John  M'Gowan,  W.  Livsy,  Hugh  M'Nevin,  and  Duncan  Murphy. 

25  members. 

No.  3.— TAM  O'  SHANTER  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1880.  Federated 
1885.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Trades  House  Restaurant, 
Glassford  Street,  once  a  month.  President,  James  Jeffrey  Hunter, 
Esq.,  109  Bath  Street,  Glasgow;  Vice-President,  David  M. 
Threshie,  Esq.,  141  Bath  Street,   Glasgow;  Secretary,  G.  S.  Gait, 

26  Apsley  Place,  Glasgow  ;  Committee,  Messrs  Crawford,  Watson, 
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Thomson,  Carmichael,  Smitli,   Ritchie,    M'Laren,  and    Gershon. 
Special  features  of  Club — Encouragement  of  Scotch  literature  and 
music. 
No.  4.— CALLANDER    Burns   Club.      Instituted    1S77.      Federated    1885. 
Sea-etary,  James  S.  Anderson,  Callander. 

No.  5  — ERCILDOUNE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January,  1885.  Federated 
26th  November,  1885.  Place  of  meeting.  Red  Lion  Hotel. 
President,  G.  L.  M'Donald,  Station  Road,  Earlston ;  \'ice- 
Presidents,  G.  Miles,  High  Street ;  ]\L  Milne,  High  Street  ; 
Secretary,  A.  M.  Black,  Market  Place. 

No  6. — ALLOA  Burns  Club  (formerly  Alloa  Haggis  Club).  Instituted 
1873.  Federated  1S96.  Secretary,  R.  Tait  Melville,  44  Mill 
Street,  Alloa. 

No.  7.— GLASGOW   Thistle    Burns   Club.       Instituted    1882.       Federated 

1885.  Treasurer,  Andrew  Kerr,  24  Thistle  Street,  Glasgow,  S.S. 
Secretary,  D.  Montgomery.     40  members. 

No.  8.— MORPETH  and  District  Burns  Club  (dormant).  Last  Secretary, 
John  Dobson,  Oldgate  Street,  Morpeth. 

No.  9.  -GLASGOW    Royalty   Burns   Club.       Instituted    1882.       Federated 

1886.  President,  John  M'GufRe,  143  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow  ; 
Vice-President,  James  Hamilton,  213  Buchanan  Street,  Glas  ow  ; 
Secretary,  Wm.  C.  Rodger,  44  Bath  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Committee, 
Daniel  Douglas,  Rob.  Finlay,  W.  D.  Goudie,  John  Gibson,  Wm. 
Hamilton,  and  James  M'Nicoll. 

No.  10.— DUMBARTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1859.  Federated  1886. 
Place,  date,  and  time  of  meeting.  Elephant  Hotel,  25th  January, 
1906,  at  7.30  p.m.  President,  Alex.  M.  Kennedy,  Glenholm, 
Greenock;  Vice-President,  James  Wilson,  18  Strathleven  Place, 
Dumbarton ;  Secretary,  Captain  M'Gilchrist,  Gasworks  House, 
Dumbarton;  Committee,  Dr  M'Lachlan,  M.D. ;  Baihe  Kirk, 
Major  W.  B.  Thomson,  V.D. ;  Provost  MacFarlan,  Major  Mac- 
Fariane,  and  Messrs  Wm.  Baird  and  Hugh  Inglis.  Special 
features  of  Club — Celebration  of  the  Poet's  Birthday. 

No.  II.— CHESTERFIELD  Burns  Society.  Federated  18S6.  Secretary, 
George  Edward  Drennan,  77  Salter  Gate,  Chesterfield,  Derby- 
shire. 

No.  12.— BARROW-IN-FURNESS  Burns  Club.  Federated  1886.  Secre- 
tary, Ale.x.  M 'Naught,  4  Ramsden  Square,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

No.  13.— ST.  ANDREWS  BURNS  CLUB.  Instituted  1869.  Federated 
1886.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Annual  Dinner  on  25lh 
January,  1906,  in  Royal  Hotel.  President,  Dr  J.  Hunter  P. 
Palon,  Castlemount,  St.  Andrews;  Vice-President,  Mr  Andrew 
Bennet,  Secretary,  University,  St.  Andrews ;  Secretary,  Mr  W.  G. 
M.  Brown,  116  South  Street,  St.  Andrews;  Committee,  Provost 
Murray,  Bailie  Todd,  Councillor  Goodwillie,  Mr  W.  Norman 
Boase,  Mr  Walter  Mitchell,  and  Mr  David  Hunter.    140  member.'. 

19 
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No.  14.— DUNDEE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  i860.  Federated  1886.  I'lace 
and  time  of  meedng,  36  Nethergate,  Dundee,  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month,  at  8.30  p.m.  President,  Thomas  Bennett,  36  Nether- 
gate, Dundee  ;  Vice-President,  James  L.  Christie,  36  Nethergate  ; 
Secretary,  James  Binny,  36  Nethergate  ;  Curator,  John  A.  Purvis  ; 
Treasurer  and  Librarian,  Edward  Dobson. 

No.  15.— BELFAST  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1872.  Federated  1886.  Secre- 
tary, Barclay  M'Conky,  Belfast. 

Xo.  16.— SYDNEY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1880.  Federated  1886.  Secre- 
tary, W.  Telfer,  School  of  Arts,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Xo.  17.— NOTTINGHAM  Scottish  Society  (dormant).     Federated  1886. 

No.  18.— LIVERPOOL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1877.  Federated  1886, 
Secretary,  James  M 'William,  8  Normandy  Street,  Liverpool. 

Iv^o.  19.— AUCKLAND  Burns  Club  and  Literary  Society.  Instituted  1884. 
Federated  18S6.  Secretary,  John  Horn,  Wellington  Street, 
Auckland,  N.Z. 

No.  20.— AIRDRIE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated  18S6.  Place 
of  meeting,  Royal  Hotel,  Airdrie.  President,  John  Watson,  Esq.; 
Vice-President,  John  W.  Findlay,  Esq.,  Airdrie  House  Cottage, 
Airdrie;  Secretary,  Mr  R.  C.  Piatt,  72  South  Bridge  St., 
Airdrie ;  Treasurer,  S.  Rogerson,  Holmbank,  Chapel  Street. 
Airdrie  ;  Committee,  William  Sutherland,  R.  Monteith,  William 
Andeison,  George  Kennedy,  and  John  B.  Allan. 

No.  21.— GREENOCK  Bums  Club.  Instituted  1802.  Federated  1886. 
Time  of  meeting,  twice  a  month,  from  November  to  April. 
President,  J.  B.  Morison,  West  Blackball  Street,  Greenock ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Alex.  Gemmell,  M.A.,  The  Academy,  Greenock  ; 
Major  W.  Campbell,  Port-Glasgow  ;  Secretaries,  A.  Kerr  Bruce, 
37a  Newton  Street,  Greenock ;  and  H.  N.  Wliitelaw,  Port- 
Glasgow  ;  Committee,  W.  B.  Ingram,  J.  Leighton,  John  Barbour, 
T.  P.  M 'Galium,  Alex.  Ramsay  ;  Director  of  Music,  John  Currie. 
Special  features  of  the  Club— Strangers  are  always  welcome  to 
attend  Club  meetings ;  the  Greenock  Club  is  the  oldest  Club  in 
the  world. 

No.  22.— EDINBURGH  Burns  Club.  Institured  1848.  Federated  1886. 
Secretary,  George  T.  Clunie,  C.A.,  2  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh. 
No.  23.— ADELAIDE  South  Australian  Caledonian  Society.  Instituted 
1881.  Federated  1886.  Secretary,  H.  G.  M'Krittick,  Society's 
Office,  70  Grenfield  Street,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
No.  24.- GLASGOW  BANK  Burns  Club.    Instituted  1844.    Federated  1886. 

No.  25.- WINNIPEG  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Federated  1886.  Secretary, 
David  Phillip,  Government  Buildings,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

No.  26.  — PERTH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1873.  Federated  1886.  Secretary, 
James  Harper,  68  St.  John  Street,  Perth. 
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No.  27.— SPRINGBURN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1884.  Federated  25th 
June,  1886.  Place  of  meeting,  T.  D.  Wilson's  Rooms,  771 
Springburn  Road,  President,  Robert  Gibson,  400  Parliamentary 
Road,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Gray,  Rocklea  Cottage, 
Bishopbriggs  ;  Secretary,  Cameron  Henderson,  Syriam  Terrace, 
Springburn  ;  Treasurer,  George  Sloss,  426  Springburn  Road. 

No.  28.— THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS  Burns  Club,  Mauchline. 

No.  29.— BOLTON  Junior  Burns  Club.  Instituted  18S1.  Federated  18S6. 
Seo-etary,  Harry  George,  32  Halstead  Street,  The  Harregh, 
Bolton. 

No.  30.— BLACKBURN  BURNS  CLUB.  Instituted  1884.  Federated  9th 
July,  1886.  Place  of  meeting,  Victoria  Hotel.  President,  Wm. 
Ferguson,  40  Ainsworth  Street,  Blackburn,  Lancashire ;  Vice- 
President,  John  Smith,  Union  Street,  Blackburn,  Lancashire ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Robert  Ferguson,  Solicitor,  27  Rich- 
mond Terrace,  Blackburn,  Lancashire  ;  Committee,  J.  Little,  J. 
M'Vittie,  W.  Maxwell,  J.  Forbes,  T.  Ferguson,  J.  Rutherford,  J. 
Robertson,  F.  S.  Jardine,  J.  Graham,  J.  Shorrock,  F.  Wilkinson, 
W.  Wallbank,  and  J.  W.  Barton.  Special  features  of  Club — (i) 
to  commemorate  the  Birthday  of  Burns  ;  (2)  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Burns  and  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  and  of  literature 
generally. 

No.  31.— SAN  FRANCISCO  Scottish  Thistle  Club.  Instituted  1882. 
Federated  1886.  Recorder,  George  W.  Paterson,  801  Guerero 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

No.  32. —NEWARK  Caledonian  Clul).  Federated  1S86.  Secretary,  John 
Hogg,  Caledonian  Club,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

No  IS.  -GLASGOW  Haggis  Club.  Instituted  1872.  Federated  18S6. 
Place  and  time  of  meeting,  "  M'Culloch's,"  109  Argyle  Street, 
last  Friday  of  February,  March,  April,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December.  President,  James  Stewart,  152 
Argyle  Street  ;  Vice-President,  Alexander  Brown,  10  Argyle 
Arcade ;  Secretary,  Joseph  Martin,  Solicitor,  163  West  George 
Street :  Treasurer,  Hugh  B.  Stewart,  74  York  Street.  Special 
features  of  Club — "  Social." 

No.  34.— GLASGOW  Carrick  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1859.  Federated 
1887.  Place  and  time  of  meeting,  62  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow, 
last  Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  7.30.  President,  Matthew  Fergu- 
son, 412  Parliamentary  Road,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  William 
Brownlie,  11  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  C.  C.  Thom- 
son, 99  Grant  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Norval,  8  Park 
Drive  South,  Whileinch.  30  members.  Special  feature  of  Club 
— study  of  Burns  and  kindred  literature. 

No  35.— DALRY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1826.  Federated  1887.  Date  of 
meeting,  Friday  evening  nearest  25th  January.  President, 
Patrick  Comrie,  Waterside,  Dairy;  Vice-President,  Hugh 
Higgins,    merchant,    Allandale,    Dairy;    Correspondiiii^  Secretary, 
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|.  Hunter  Hamilton,  Solicitor,  Dairy;  Recording  Secretary, 
David  Johnstone,  M.A.,  Tintagel,  Dairy;  Treasurer,  Robert 
Comrie,  Waterside,  Dairy.  Special  features  of  Club— The  Club 
has  met  annually  in  the  same  place  since  1826,  and  all  meetings 
are  minuted  in  the  Records  ;  no  reporters  admitted. 

No.  36.— GLyVSGOVV  Rosebery  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated 
1887.  Meets  in  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Bath  Street,  on  Tuesdays, 
from  October  lOth  till  April  24th.  President,  James  Murray,  30 
Belgrove  Street  ;  Vice-President,  William  Allan,  7  Park  Road,  W. ; 
Secretary,  Charles  F.  M'Pherson,  3  Holmhead  Crescent,  Cath- 
cart  ;  Treasurer,  William  C.  Graham  ;  Committee,  Alex.  Pollock, 
Henry  A.  Fisher,  Ronald  Johnston,  James  Angus,  George  Armour, 
Peter  Smith.  Competition  Committee,  James  Angus,  Peter 
Smith,  Alex.  Pollock  (Convener).  Director  of  Music,  George  M. 
Weir  ;  Pianist  John  Rogerson  ;  Librarian,  John  Smith. 

No.  37. —DOLLAR  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S87.  Federated  1887.  Secre- 
tary, John  Murray,  Cairnpark  Street,  Dollar. 

No.  38.— GLASGOW  Jolly  Beggars  Burns  Club.    Instituted  1 887.    Federated 

1888. 
No.  39.— GLASGOW  St.  David's  Burns  Club.     Instituted  1887.     Federated 

1889. 
No.  40.— ABERDEEN    Burns   Club.       Instituted    1887.       Federated    1889. 

President,  James  M'Intosh,  50  Mushit  Ilall,  Aberdeen. 

No.  41.— DENNISTOUN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1886.  Federated  1889. 
Secretary,  John  B.  M'Intosh,  300  Duke  .Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  42. — CRIEFF  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1889.  Federated  189 1.  Secretary, 
William  Pickard,  Meadow  Place,  Crieft". 

No.  43. — GLASGOW  Northern  Burns  Club.  Federated  1891.  Secretary, 
James  Weir,  216  New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 

No.  44. — FORFAR  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890.  Federated  1891.  Secretary, 
Henry  Rae,  14  Montrose  Road,  Forfar. 

No.  45.— CUMNOCK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1891. 
Secretary,  H.  R.  M'CuUey,  Hazlebank,  Cumnock. 

No.  46.— WARWICKSHIRE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1888.  Federated 
1891.  Secretary,  Robert  Greenfield,  F.R.H.S.,  Ranelagh  Nursery, 
Leamington. 

No.  47.— GLASGOW  St.  Rollox Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S89.  Federated  189 1. 
Place  of  meeting,  Rae's  Restaurant,  184  Castle  Street,  Glasgow. 
President,  Andrew  Dougall,  126  Castle  Street,  Glasgow;  Vice- 
President,  Adam  Paterson,  50  Glebe  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary, 
Robert  J.  Carruthers,  24  Broompark  Drive,  Dennistoun  ;  Steward, 
James  Ritchie ;  Committee,  John  Chalmers,  Robert  Brown, 
Charles  Gibb,  James  Geddes,  and  Matthew  Stevenson. 

No.  48.— PAISLEY  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1805.  Federated  1891.  Pre- 
sident, James  Begg,  Westlands,    Castlehead,    Paisley  ;   Vice-Pre- 
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sident,  W,  Yuill  King,  Corrennie  Drive,  Edinburgh  ;  Secretary, 
Jaines  A.  D.  MacKean,  8  Gartiiland  Place,  Paisley.  Special 
features  of  Club — limited  by  constitution  to  40  members. 

No.  49. — GLASGOWBridgeton  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1870.  Federated  1 89 1. 
President,  Dr  James  Devon,  6  Cathedral  Square  ;  Vice-President, 
Peter  White,  7  Morris  Place  ;  Secretary,  Wm.  Cochrane,  Writer. 
190  West  George  Street ;  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  Stevenson 
Cochran  ;  Treasurer,  J.  Murray  ;  Committee,  ex- President,  Coun- 
cillor Wm.  Nicol,  J. P.;  James  Young,  James  M.  Cullen,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  Dr  Munro,  Daniel  Duncan,  Wm.  M'Allister,  Dr 
Robert  Wilson,  Robert  Sadler,  and  Andrew  Hoy.     350  members. 

No.  50.— STIRLING  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1891. 
Place,  date,  and  time  of  meeting,  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  25th 
January,  8  p.m.  President,  Ronald  Walker,  Randolph  Terrace, 
St.  Ninians  ;  Vice-Presidents,  John  Craig,  Laurel  Hill  Nursery, 
and  Alex.  Sands,  Raploch  ;  Secr'tary,  Ridley  Sandeman,  22 
Forth  Crescent,  Stirling ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Muirhead,  4  Port 
Street ;  Committee,  D.  B.  Morris,  Robert  Whyte,  A.  Buchanan, 
A.  Dunn,  R.  B.  Philip,  R.  Menzies,  J.  Brown,  A.  Love,  W.  A. 
Weir,  J.  E.  Thurman,  Wm.  Cunningham,  J.  G.  Murray,  and 
J.  F.  Oswald. 

No.  51. — CHICAGO  Caledonian  Society.  Federated  1892.  Secretary, 
Charles  T.  Spence,  3002  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

No.  52. — DUMFRIES  Mechanics'  Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary, 
James  Anderson,  55  St.  Michael  Street,  Dumfries. 

No.  53.  -GOVAN  (FAIRFIELD)  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  January, 
1886.  Federated  23rd  September,  1892.  Place,  date,  and  time  of 
meeting,  4  Holm  Street,  Govan,  first  Wednesday  of  month  of 
September  to  March,  7.30  p.m.  President,  James  R.  Lean,  4 
Langlands  Road,  Govan ;  Vice-President,  George  Sinclair,  24 
Graham  Street,  Govan ;  Secretary,  Charles  Maltman,  6  Broomloan 
Road,  Govan  ;  Hon.  Presidents,  ex-Bailie  Hugh  Lymburn,  and 
George  Maclachlan  ;  Hon.  Vice-President,  Thomas  Black  ;  Com- 
mittee, Donald  Smith,  James  Lauder,  and  Wm.  Brownlie. 

No.  54. — PERTH  St.  Johnstone  Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary, 
Thomas  M'Gregor,  15  Balhousie  Street,  Perth. 

No.  55. — DERBY  Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary,  GQo.M'hci.VichX^n, 
49  Molyneaux  Street,  Derby. 

No.  56. — MUIRKIRKLapraik  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federated  1893. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Eglinton  Arms  Hotel,  Jan.  25th,  at  7.30. 
President,  Roljert  Morrison,  Eglinton  Arms  Hotel  ;  Vice-President, 
John  Colthart,  Victoria  Buildings,  Muirkirk  ;  Secretary,  Hugh 
Cameron,  Main  Street,  Muirkirk  ;  Treasurer,  A.  Pringle.  Com- 
mittee, Dr  Marshall,  Richard  Bell,  D.  Greenwood,  J.  Taylor, 
Thomas  Weir.  Special  features  of  Club — observance  of  Hallowe'en 
and  25th  January. 
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No.  57.— THORNLIEBANK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January  25th,  1891. 
Federated  1893.  Place  and  time  of  meeting,  Club- Room,  occa- 
sional and  anniversaries.  President,  George  Neil,  Kennishead 
Road,  Thornliebank  ;  Vice-President,  John  Neilson  ;  Secretary, 
John  Neilson,  Lochiel  Terrace,  Thornliebank ;  Treasurer,  D. 
Jamieson.  15  members  of  Committee;  97  members.  Special 
features  of  Club — school  children's  competition,  Scotch  concert, 
annual  outing,  and  club  meetings. 

No.  58.— KIRKCALDY  Burns  Club.  Federated  1892.  Secretary,  John  A. 
Miller,  12  Quality  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

No.  59.— GOUROCK  "Jolly  Beggars"  Burns  Club.  Federated  1893. 
Secretary,  Alex.  Duthie,  9  Binnie  Street,  Gourock. 

No.  60.— WOLVERHAMPTON  Burns  Club.  Federated  1893.  Secretary, 
James  Killin,  Beechgrove,  Compton  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

No.  61. — GLASGOW  Glencairn  Burns  Club.  Federaced  1893.  Secretary, 
James  Laing.  218  Wall  Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  62.— CUPAR  Burns  Club.     Federated   1893.     Secretary,  Philip  Sulley, 

F.S.A.,  Cupar. 
No.  63.— GLASGOW   Mossgiel  Burns  Club.      Federated    1893.     Secreiary, 

J.  M.  Blair. 

No.  64. — BEITII  Burns  Club.  Federated  1S93.  Secretary,  James  S. 
Anderson,  Craigwell,  Beith. 

No.  65.— MUSSELBURGH  Federated  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1886. 
Federated  1894.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  M 'Donald's  Hall, 
25th  January.  President,  Provost  Simpson,  New  Street,  Mussel- 
burgh ;  Vice-President,  R.  C.  Menzies,  St.  Michael's,  Inveresk, 
Musselburgh  ;  Secretary^  Will.  Constable,  84  Inveresk  Road, 
Musselburgh  ;  Treasurer,  W.  Stewart,  Monktonhall,  Musselburgh. 
Committee,  W.  French,  A.  Mitchell,  J.  Paul,  W.  Walker,  H.  L. 
Sanderson,  J.  R.  Newlands,  John  Murray,  A.  S.  Bourhill.  Mem- 
bership over  200. 

No.  66. — CROSSGATES  Burns  Club.  Federated  1S94.  Secretary,  Robert 
Dall,  Addison's  Buildings,  Crossgates. 

No.  67.  -GLASGOW  Carlton  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S94.  Federated 
1894.  Place,  date,  and  time  of  meeting,  109  Argyle  Street, 
Glasgow,  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  from  October  to  May,  at 
7.30.  President,  James  Ballantine,  21  Rose  Street,  Garnethill, 
Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  James  Tudhope,  34  Roselea  Drive, 
Dennistoun,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  John  Ballantine,  95  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Renfrew,  18  Willowbank  Street, 
Glasgow;  Committee,  Wm.  Moffat,  M.A. ;  James  Learmonth, 
N.  J.  M'CuUoch,  J.  Anderson,  Wm.  Thomson,  Walter  Paton 
Scott,  L.D.S. ;  W.  J.  Strathon,  James  Williamson,  and  T.  Brown. 
Special  features  of  CluV)  —the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of 
Burns,  and  the  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  of  its  members. 
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No.  68.— GLASGOW  Sandyford  Burns  Club,  Instituted  13th  December, 
1893.  Federated  1894.  Place  of  meeting,  Secretary's  Office,  100 
West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow.  President,  Councillor  Edward 
Guest,  38  St.  Vincent  Crescent,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  Andrew 
Hewat,  J. P.,  9  Berkeley  Terrace,  Glasgow  ;  Seaetary,  Andrew  P. 
Hamilton,  100  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  James  P. 
M'Phie.  Committee — James  Allan,  John  Bruce,  Captain  W.  M. 
Douglas,  Gideon  Duncan,  Andrew  Geinmell. 

Mo.  69.— DUNEDIN  Burns  Club  Federated  1894.  Secrelary,  William 
Brown,  Choral  Hall,  Dunedin,  N.Z. 

No.  70. — GLASGOW  St.  RoIIok  "  JoHy  Beggars  "  Burns  Club.  Federated 
1894. 

No.  7 1. —CARLISLE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1885.  Federated  1S95.  Place 
and  time  of  meeting,  Great  Central  Hotel,  Carlisle,  monthly 
during  winter.  President,  D.  Main,  Eildon  Lodge,  Carlisle  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr  Bird,  2  Brunswick  Street  ;  F.  Jones,  L.  D.S., 
6  Brunswick  Street ;  Rev.  A.  Davidson,  Chatsworth  School, 
Carlisle  ;  Secretary,  John  Jardine,  20  Broad  Street,  Carlisle  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  A.  Mather,  37  Chiswick  Street,  Carlisle.  Special 
feature  of  Club — literary  and  social. 

No.  72. — PAR  PICK  Burns  Club.  Federated  1895.  Secretary,  William 
Scott  Wyllie,  Writer,  149  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  73. — LENZIE  Burns  Club.  Federated  1896.  Secretary,  James  Moir, 
The  Neuk,  Lenzie. 

No.  74.— GLASGOW  Mauchline  Society.  Instituted  1888.  Federated  1895. 
Hon.  President,  James  Baird,  Thornycroft ;  Presideni,  J.  Leiper 
Gemmill,  162  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow ;  Vice-President, 
David  Davidson,  85  Armidale  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  W. 
Campbell,  166  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas 
Killin,  168  West  George  Street,  Glasgow.  Special  features  of  the 
Club — to  keep  up  interest  and  friendship  amongst  natives  and 
friends  of  Mauchline  in  Gasgow,  and  manage  the  Burns  National 
Memorial  and  Cottage  Homes,  Mauchline.     40  members. 

Xo.  75. — KIRN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  January,  1892.  Federated 
loth  February,  1896.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Hotel,  Kirn, 
25th  January.  President,  Councillor  Costelle,  Greenbank,  Kirn  ; 
Vice-President,  Councillor  Downie,  Huntly  Lodge,  Hunter's 
(^uay  ;  Secretary,  John  Macnair,  Sea  View,  Kirn  ;  Treasurer, 
William  Lees,  Wellmeadow,  Kirn.  Committee,  J.  Ferguson, 
D.  M'Kellar,  William  Dunbar,  A.  M'AUister,  and  Councillor 
Drummond.  Special  features  of  Club — debating  society  every 
Monday  evening  in  Kirn  Gardens  Tea-House. 

No.  76. — BRECHIN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January,  1894.  Federated 
7th  March,  1S96.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  26th  January ; 
other  meetings  as  necessary.  Hon.  I'residents,  ex-Provost  George 
A.  Scott,  and  D.  H.  Edwards ;  President,  Dean  of  Guild  John  S. 
Bates,  St.  Mary  Street,  Brechin;  Vice-President,  Wm.  Anderson, 
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Solicitor,  St.  Mary  Street,  Brechin ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 
John  C.  Hendry,  65  River  Street,  lirechin  ;  Committee,  A.  J. 
Dakers,  Ed.  W.  Mowatt,  Wm.  Davidson,  John  Anderson.  John 
Crabb,  W.  M.  Archibald,  A.  Bowman,  and  J.  Waddel. 
Special  features  of  Club— annual  competition  amongst  public 
schools  for  part  singing  of  Scottish  songs  for  Silver  Challenge 
Shield,  value  ^^30. 

No.  77. -PAISLEY  Tannahill  Gleniffer  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1892. 
Federated  1896.  Secretary,  C.  Jayo  Gregg,  Herald  Office,  3 
County  Place,  Paisley. 

No.  78.  — GLASGOW  Ardgowan  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1893.  Federated 
1896.  Secretary,  John  Fairley,  160  Cathcart  Street,  Kingston, 
Glasgow. 

N<^.  79.  -CORSTORPHINE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1887.  Federated  1896. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Corstorphine  Public  Hall,  January, 
March,  November,  8  o'clock.  Pre.sident,  James  A.  Williamson, 
Holmwood,  Corstorphine;  Vice-President,  John  Wallace,  St. 
John's  Road,  Corstorphine  :  Secretary,  William  R.  Murray, 
Inglewood,  Corstorphine  ;  Bard,  James  Scott,  Dunearn,  Corstor- 
phine. Committee,  John  Darge,  John  Dunlop,  Alex,  J.  Dey, 
Rev  fames  Fergusson,  R.  C.  Nisbet,  J.  Ramage,  Chas.  S.  Smith, 
R.  S.  Thomson.  Special  features  of  Club— annual  anniversary; 
other  meetings  for  essays,  songs,  etc. 

No.  80.  — DUNOON  Cowal  Burns  Club.  Instilulcd  1896.  Federaied  1896. 
Secretary,  Walter  Grieve,  James  Place,  Dunoon. 

Xo.  81.— CARSTAIRS  Junction  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1896.  Federated 
1896.  Secretary,  William  Neill,  Burnside  Cottages,  Carstairs 
Junction. 

No.  82  —ARBROATH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1888.  Federated  1896. 
Secretary,  Harry  Lorimer,  Solicitor,  25  Market  Place,  Arbroath. 

No.  83— GLASGOW  Co-operative  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1896.  Federated 
1896.  Place  and  time  of  meeting,  M'Culloch's  Restaurant,  Argyle 
Street,  Glasgow,  first  Saturday  each  month,  7.30  p.m.  President, 
J.  Blair  Smith,  15  Sunnybank  Street,  Dalmarnock,  Glasgow  ; 
Vice-President.  James  Lucas,  M.A. ,  10  Hunlly  Terrace,  Shettles- 
ton  ;  Secretary  Hamilton  Kelly,  62  Ardenlea  Street,  Glasgow,  E.  ; 
Treasurer,  John  M.  Brown,  38  PoUok  Street,  Glasgow,  S.S. 
Special  features  of  Club — monthly  literary  and  musical  evenings  ; 
birthday  Anniversary  meeting,  27th  January,  1906,  6.15  p.m  ; 
United  Co-operative  Baking  Society  Tea  Rooms,  102  West  Nile 
Street,  Glasgow. 

No.  84.  — ABINGTON  Burns  Club.  Federated  1896.  Secretary,  Robert 
Colthart,  Arbory  Villa,  Abingt(jn. 

No.  85.— DUNFERMLINE  United  BurnsClub.  Instituted  1812.  Federated 
loth  November,  1896.  Hon.  Presidents,  Sir  Jaims  Sivewright, 
K.C.M.G.,  of  TuUeallan  ;  John  M'Kane,  Tonopah,  Nevada, 
U.S. A,  ;  Hon.  Vice-President,  J.  C.  Craig,  Dunfermline;  Presi- 
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dent,  Dean  of  Guild  Stewart,  Headwell,  Dunfermline ;  Vice- 
President,  B.  D.  Imrie,  Abbey  Park  Place,  Dunfermline ; 
Secielary,  P.  Paterson,  9  High  Street,  Dunfermline.  Committee, 
T.  Don,  W.  Black,  R.  Taylor,  L.  A.  Park,  Andrew  Wilkie, 
J.  K.  Munro. 

No.  86.— CUMNOCK  "Winsome  Willie"  Burns  Club.  Federated  1896. 
Secretary,  Hugh  Brown,  Cumnock. 

No.  87.— CAMFSIE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890.  Federated  1896. 
Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Lennox  Arms  Hotel,  Lennoxtown, 
last  Saturday  every  month,  7.30  p.m.  President,  Peter  Kincaid, 
Main  Street,  Lennoxtown  ;  \'ice-President,  Joseph  Ashton,  Main 
Street,  Lennoxtown  ;  Secretary,  Robert  W.  Robertson,  Muckcroft 
Buildings,  Lennoxtown,  Members  of  Council,  A.  Aitken,  D. 
M'Lean,  R.  Prentice,  J.  Stewart,  S.  Blakely,  W.  M'Donald,  J. 
M'Lachlin,  T.  Whyte,  J.  Kincaid,  H.  Eadie.  Special  features  of 
the  Club— to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  Poet  and  his  works,  and  the  promotion  of  social  and  friendly 
intercourse  amongst  the  members  and  friends.      56  members. 

No  88.  — GLASGOW  Caledonian  Burns  Club.  Instituted  October,  1896. 
Federated  2nd  March,  1897.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  25 
('aledonia  Road,  S.S.,  every  aliernate  Tuesday,  at  7.30  p.m., 
September  to  April  (inclusive)  ;  firct  meeting  session  1905-6,  Tues- 
day, I2th  Sept.,  1905.  President,  John  M 'Garry,  sen.,  115  Ledard 
Road,  Langside  ;  Vice-President,  Har;y  Townsend,  33  Torry 
Glen  Street,  S.S.  ;  Seoctary,  John  Muirhead,  c/o.  Drummond, 
338  Duke  Street,  Dennistoun ;  Treasurer,  George  Phillips,  389 
Crown- Street,  S.S. 

No.  89.— SUNDERLAND  Burns  Clul).  Instituted  January,  1897.  Fede- 
rated April,  1897.  Place,  date,  and  time  of  meeting,  Palatine 
Hotel,  1st  and  3rd  Wednesdays,  October  to  March,  ist  Wednes- 
day, April,  May,  and  September,  8  p.m.  President,  R.  Archbold, 
49  Dock  Street,  E.,  Monkwearmouth  ;  Vice-President,  A.  W. 
Semple,  4  Thelma  Street,  Sunderland  ;  Secretary,  M.  Neilson,  133 
Roker  Avenue,  Sunderland  ;  Treasurer,  M.  MacLennan  ;  Librarian, 
G.  Mackay ;  Committee,  W.  PL  Turner,  J.  F.  Crooks,  G.  Mac- 
kay,  D.  Condie,  and  W.  Stevenson.  Special  features  of  Club — 
reading  of  papers,  lectures,  .Scottish  concert,  Anniversary  celebra- 
tion, and  the  social  and  intellectual  well-being  of  .Scotsmen 
generally  in  and  around  Sunderland.      54  federated  members. 

No.  90.  — GARELOCHHEAD  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1895.  Federated 
1897.     Secretary,  ']q\\w  Curric,  Staliim  House,  Garelochhead. 

No.  91.-SIIETTLESTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  25th  January,  1897. 
Federated  i8th  August,  1897.  Place  of  meeting,  106  Eastmuir 
Street,  Shettleston,  monthly.  President,  Alex.  Watt,  6  Woodend 
Place,  Shettleston;  Vice-President,  William  M'Lennan,  Cluny 
(Voltage,  Shettleston  ;  Secretary,  Robert  G.  Chrystal,  221  Wesl- 
muir  Street,  Parkhead  ;  Treasurer,  D.  Templeton,  I  Woodend 
Place,  Shetllcs'.on. 

30 
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No.  92.— KILBOWIE  "Jolly  Beggars"  Burns  Club.  Instituted  loth 
August,  1897.  Federated  26th  August,  1897.  Place  and  date 
of  meeting.  —  Cross  Restaurant,  Clydebank,  every  alternate 
Thursday  of  each  month,  September  to  April  inclusive.  Hon. 
Presidents,  Dr  J.  S.  Robertson  and  Dr  W.  Butchart ;  Pre- 
sident, Alex.  M'Donald,  15  Janetta  Terrace,  Radnor  Park, 
Dalmuir ;  Vice-President,  Wm.  Paterson,  2  Livingstone  Street, 
Clydebank  ;  Secretary,  Jas.  Dickson,  78  Glasgow  Road,  Clydebank; 
Treasurer,  John  Seright ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Wm.  Allan. 
Committee,  D.  Clark,  M.  Hunter,  J.  M.  Fleming,  and  D. 
M'Williams.  Special  features  of  the  Club — the  cultivation  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Bard  and  the  study 
of  Scottish  literature  by  reading  of  papers,  etc. 

No.  93.— CLYDEBANK  Burns  Club.     Federated  1897, 

No.  94.  —  UPHALL  "  Tam  o'  Shanter "  Burns  Club.  Secretary,  Walter 
Crawford,  Dechmont,  Uphall. 

No.  95.— BOLTON  Burns  Club.  Instituted  6ih  September,  1881.  Fede- 
rated 1897.  Place  of  meeting,  Swan  Hotel,  Bolton.  President, 
R.  H.  Swindlehurst,  Wyresdale  House,  Chorley  Old  Road, 
Bolton;  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Charles  II.  Mallison,  Oak- 
lands,  Seymour  Road,  Bolton  ;  Committee,  J.  Watson,  P.  Halli- 
day,  G.  Guthrie,  J.  Boyd,  J.  Graham,  A.  Graham,  G.  P.  Robert- 
son, T.  Laidlaw,  G.  Begg,  C.  M'Nab,  C.  Holgate,  W.  Rothwell, 
J.  Candlish,  and  F.  Dykes. 

No  96.— JEDBURGH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  February,  1869.  Federated 
13th  November,  1897.  Place,  date,  and  time  of  meeting,  Royal 
Hotel,  Jedburgh,  13th  October,  at  8  p.m.  President,  Robert 
Waldie,  Glencairn,  Jedburgh  ;  Vice-President,  Councillor  Andrew 
Oliver,  Abbey  Bridge,  Jedburgh  ;  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  Peter 
Telfer,  58  Castlegate,  Jedburgh  ;  Committee,  Councillor  P.  S. 
Small,  J.  Waugh,  J.  Wight,  James  Cree,  R.  Halliday,  R.  Wiight, 
George  Aitken,  J.  K.  Young,  and  George  Pringlc. 

Xo.  97.  — KILMARNOCK  Bellfield  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1895.  Federated 
1S98.  Place  and  time  of  meeting,  Bellfield  Tavern,  Wellbeck 
Street,  first  Friday  of  the  month,  at  8  o'clock.  President,  James 
Eccles  ;  Vice-President,  James  Carson,  35  Glebe  Road,  Kilmar- 
nock ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Thomas  Neilson,  24  Koberlson 
Place,  Kilmarnock  ;  Committee,  Jan;es  Neilson,  William  Brown, 
Andrew  Torrance,  John  Hutchison,  and  Boyd  Murray.  Chaplain, 
W.  Cooper.  Special  features  of  Club — study  of  Burns  literature 
and  social  intercourse. 

jv^'o.  98. — LANARK  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary,  Robert 
M'Kean,  Commercial  Bank  House,  Lanark. 

No.  99.— GL.\SGOW  Barlinnie  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary^ 
J.  Stewart,  Officer's  Quarters,  Barlinnie, 
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No.  lOO. — HAMILTON  Mossgiel  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S92.  Federated 
4th  April,  1898.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  County  Hotel,  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  8.15  p.m.  President,  Thomas 
Brown,  Maryfield  Low  Waters,  Hamilton  ;  Vice-President, 
Archibald  Clark,  Ardenlee,  Portland  Park,  Hamilton  ;  Secretary, 
William  Hindshaw,  14  Regent  Street,  Hamilton  ;  Treasurer, 
William  Hamilton  ;  Committee,  James  S.  Tuton,  John  Campbell, 
Hugh  Mair,  J.  D.  Lightbody,  James  Paterson,  William  Robertson, 
and  William  Maxwell.  Special  features  of  Club — esssays  and 
discussions  on  Burns's  Works  ;  special  course  of  lectures  during 
winter  months.      Members,  50  (limited). 

No.  loi. --MOTHERWELL  Workmen's  Burns  Club.  Federated  1S98. 
Secretary,  John  King,  128  Muir  Street,  Motherwell. 

No.  102.  —CARLISLE  Border  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary^ 
Andrew  Rafell,  36  London  Road,  Carlisle. 

Xo.  103— COALBURN  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary,  John 
Woodburn,  Coalburn  Inn,  Coalburn. 

No.  104.— DUMFRIES  Oak  Burns  Club.  Federated  1898.  Secretary, 
Thomas  Ilaining,  jun.,  26  Swan's  Vennel,  Dumfries. 

No.  105.  — RUTHERGLEN  Cronie  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1896.  Federated 
1898.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Burnhill  Rest,  last  Friday  of 
each  month.  President,  William  Stewart,  24  Westmuir  Place, 
Rutherglen ;  Vice-President,  Alex.  Johnstone,  i  Union  Place, 
Rutherglen  ;  Secretary,  Robert  M'Luckie,  12  Wallace  Street, 
Rutherglen. 

No.  106.— BROXBURN  Rosehery  Burns  Club.  Federated  189S.  Secretary, 
Joseph  Millar,  Ashfield  Buildings,  Uphall. 

No.  107.— GLASGOW  Hutchesontown  Burns  Club.     Federated  1898. 

Xo.  108.— EAST  CALDER  and  District  Jolly  Beggars  Burns  Club.  Fede- 
rated 1899.     Secretary,  Samuel  Hislop,  Mid  Calder. 

No.  109.  — GLASGOW  Caledonia  Burns  Club.  Instituted  September,  189S. 
Federated  24th  March,  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  i  Cath- 
cart  Street,  last  Friday  of  month,  at  8  p.m.,  October  till  April 
inclusive.  President,  James  Mearchent,  136  Govan  Street,  South 
Side  ;  Vice-President,  John  M'Lennan,  42  Caledonia  Road, 
South  Side  ;  Secretary,  William  Galloway,  77  Preston  Street, 
Govanhill  ;  Treasurer,  William  Burns  ;  Committee — Wm.  Duff, 
J.  G.  Alexander.  T.  H.  Hutton,  J.  Dunn,  and  D.  Brown.  A 
special  feature  of  the  Club  is  to  foster  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Burns. 

Xo.  no.— CAMBUSLANG  Burns  Club.  Instituted  October,  1850.  Federated 
October,  1898.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Borgie  Rest,  Cambus- 
lang,  quarterly.  President,  Jas.  Robertson,  Kupescot,  Monkcastle 
Drive,  Cambuslang  ;  \'ice- President,  Jas.  Cameron,  Bain  Street, 
Cambuslang  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Wm.  Muir,  14  Lilybank 
Buildings,  Cambuslang.  Study  of  Burns's  literature  and  social 
intercourse. 
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No.  III.— SOUTH  EDINBURGH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1S79.  Federa- 
ted 27th  July,  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Melville  Hotel, 
Nicholson  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Nov.  9th,  Dec.  2ist,  Jan.  loth,  25th, 
Feb.  14th,  March  15th,  April  20th,  at  8  p.  m.  President,  James 
Wallace  Gault,  8  Blackwood  Crescent,  Edinburgh  ;  Vice-President, 
Chas.  E.  Hobbs,  41  Royal  Park  Terrace,  Edinburgh  ;  Secretary, 
John  S.  T.  Walker,  i  Summerbank,  Edinburgh  ;  Treasurer,  David 
P.  M'Nair  ;  Committee,  Wm.  Cameron,  Geo.  Brander,  W.  C. 
Robertson,  Wm.  Neave,  and  J.  Ord  Hume.  Special  features  uf 
the  Club — monthly  musical  evenings,  at  which  the  following  gentle- 
men have  kindly  consented  to  deliver  short  addresses  : — Will.  C. 
Smith,  K.C.  ;  John  G.  Spans,  advocate  ;  Alex.  M.  Hamilton, 
advocate  ;  R.  Scott  Brown,  advocate  ;  and  Capt.  J.  Douglas 
Walker,  D.S.O.,  "Black  Watch." 

No.  112.— DUMFRIES  Burns  Howff  Club.  Instituted  1SS9.  Federated 
1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Globe  Hotel,  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  at  8  p.m.  Hon.  President,  L.  Hutchison,  Ramsay 
Place,  Dumfries;  President,  J.  Houston,  High  Street,  Dumfries: 
Vice-President,  C.  Bertram,  Welldale  Terrace,  Ma.xwelllown  ; 
Secretary,  Jno.  Connor,  61  St.  Michael  Street,  Dumfries  ;  Treasurer, 
J.  Maxwell  ;  Co.nmittee,  T.  Craig,  T.  Laidlaw,  A.  M'Meeking, 
W.  Patterson,  Miskclly,  J.  Dickson,  J.  Jackson,  W.  Fleming,  and 
R.  J.  Elliot.     Limited  to  120  members. 

No.  113.— VALE  OF  LEVEN  Glencairn  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1897. 
Federated  1899.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Albert  Hotel, 
Alexandria,  last  Saturday  of  each  month,  at  7.30.  Hon.  President, 
Wm.  White,  44  Bridge  Street,  Alexandria ;  President,  Robert 
Mossman,  Thomas  Street,  Alexandria  ;  Vice-President,  James 
White,  Bank  Street,  Alexandria :  Secretary,  Daniel  Macmillan, 
38  Wilson  Street,  Alexandria ;  Treasurer,  John  Macpherson, 
153  Main  Street,  Bonhill ;  Committee,  Hugh  Macvean,  William 
Smith,  David  Graham,  Daniel  M'Cinnes,  and  Thomas  Peters. 

IVo.  114.— BRODICK  Burns  Club.  In.stituted  1899.  Federated  igco. 
Secretary,  John  S.  Currie,  Brodick. 

No.  115.— KIPPEN  and  District  Burns  Club.  Instituted  21  si  July,  1896. 
Federated  20th  January,  1900.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Gillespie  Memorial  Hall— Annual  Meeting,  October.  Hon. 
President,  John  Monteath,  J. P.,  Wright  Park,  Kippen  Station; 
President,  Robert  Jackson,  Boquhan  Mains,  Kippen  Station,  by 
Stirling;  Vice-President,  Andrew  Main,  Strewiebank,  Kippen 
Station,  by  Stirling ;  Secretary,  Samuel  Thomson,  Pointend, 
Kippen,  by  Stirling ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Syme,  Strathview, 
Kippen,  by  Stirling ;  Committee,  Archibald  M'Diarmid,  Peter 
Watson,  George  M'Queen,  John  M'Lean,  David  Voung,  Peter 
M'Cowan,  David  M'Gregor,  Thomas  Inglis,  Archibald  Gray, 
Robert  Leckie,  James  M'Ewen,  and  Andrew  M'Kinlay.  Special 
features  of  Club — to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Burns,  and  establish  a  fund  for  the  cultivation  and  learning  the 
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works  of  Burns  and  Scollish  literature  among  our  school  children, 
and  having  competitions  in  which  handsome  prizes  are  given. 

No.  ii6.— GKEENLOANING  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1892.  Federated 
1900.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Greenloaning  Inn,  25th 
January,  7  p.m.  President,  Thomas  Stewart,  The  Braes,  Green- 
loaning,  via  Braco ;  Vice-President,  Francis  Sands,  Glenbank, 
Greenloaning,  via  Braco ;  Secretary,  James  Bayne,  Kinbuck, 
Dunblane;  Committee,  J.  M'Laren,  W.  Blair,  J.  Stirling,  J. 
Shearer,  J.  Robertson,  and  J.  M'Naughton. 

No.  117.— GLASGOW  Southern  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1899.  Federated 
1900.  Secretary,  John  M'Gillivray,  168  Mathieson  Street, 
Glasgow. 

No.  118. — GLASGOW  Albany  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1900.  Federated  1900. 
Place  anddateofmeetingjWhite"^  Smith's  Trades  House  Restaurant, 
89  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow,  first  Wednesday  each  month  from 
November  till  March,  1906,  at  7.30  till  10  p.m.  Hon.  President, 
Robert  Goodall  ;  President,  James  Taylor,  143  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Thomas  Kennedy,  33  Hope 
Street,  Glasgow,  and  John  Brown,  225  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow  ; 
Seiretary,  John  Drennan,  12  Annette  Street,  Crossbill,  Glasgow  ; 
Treasurer,  James  Raeside,  125  North  John  Street,  Glasgow  ; 
Directors,  Alex.  Gray,  John  Wood,  Peter  Craik,  J.  Brotchie, 
A.  Nerval,  and  N.  Macwhannell ;  Past  Presidents,  Robert  Goodall 
and  J.  Wilson  Bain.  Special  features  of  Club— lectures  and 
harmony. 

No.  119. — BON  HILL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1900.  Federated  1900.  I'lacc 
and  date  of  meeting,  Eonhill  Tavern,  Bonhill,  first  Saturday  of 
every  month.  President,  Malcolm  M 'Naught,  44  Dillichip 
Terrace,  Bonhill  ;  Vice-President,  Donald  Campbell,  447  Main 
Street,  Bonhill  ;  Secretary,  John  F.  Eadie,  9  Dillichip  Terrace, 
Bonhill. 

No.  120. — BRISTOL  Caledonian  Society.  Instituted  1820.  Federated  1900. 
Annual  Meeting  in  October.  President,  J.  M'Murtrie,  Walde- 
grave,  5  Belvedere  Road,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol  ;  Vice-President, 
James  Young,  M.I).,  Clouds  Hill  House,  St.  George,  Bristol  ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Bennet,  25  Bridge  Street,  Bristol. 

No.  121.  — HAMILTON  Junior  Burns  Club.  Instituted  September,  1886. 
Federated  April  1901.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Robert  Pell's, 
Union  Street,  November  6th,  at  8  p.m.  President,  David  Kirk, 
Portland  Park,  Hamilton  ;  Vice-President,  John  Millar,  Regent 
Street,  Hamilton  ;  Secretary,  William  Wilson,  28  Orchard  Street, 
Hamilton  ;  Treasurer,  John  Stewart  ;  Minute  Secretary,  A. 
Thomson  ;  Committee,  J.  M'Ewan,  J.  Welsh,  and  A.  Dickson  ; 
.Steward,  J.  Gourlay.  30  members.  Special  features  of  Club — 
reading  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  concerts,  competitions, 
summer  rambles,  and  social  evenings. 
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No.  122.— DARNCONNER  Airds  Moss  Burns  Club.  Instituted  5th  August, 
1901.  Federated  4th  November,  1901.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Sorn,  25th  January,  at  8  p.m.  President,  Hugh  Sloan,  71  Walker 
Row,  Auchinleck  ;  Vice-President,  Andrew  Neil,  90  Darnconner 
Auchinleck ;.  Secretary,  Andrew  Stevenson,  Glenlogan,  Sam, 
Mauchline. 

No.  123.— AUCHINLECK  Boswell  Burns  Club.  Instituted  Jan.  26th,  1901. 
Federated  Dec.  loth,  1901.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Boswell 
Arms,  last  Saturday  in  every  month,  at  7  p.m.  President,  Isaac 
Dixon,  Coal  Road,  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire  ;  ^'ice-Preside^t,  Wm. 
Hall,  17  High  House  Row,  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire  ;  Secretary, 
William  Fleming,  Northalbion  Cottage,  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire, 
Committee,  Neillie  Brogan,  James  Muir,  Alex.  Gibson,  William 
Macane,  and  William  Jamieson.  Features,  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Burns,  and  also  Hallowe'en. 

No.  124.— EDINBURGH  The  Ninety  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1890. 
Federated  1902.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Royal  Hotel,  25lh 
January.  President,  D.  Macfarlane,  27  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
\'ice- President,  J.  T.  Watson,  6  Bruntsfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh  ; 
Secretary,  J.  B.  Tweedie,  131  Montgomery  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  Stark,  19  Ainslie  Place,  Committee,  the  Past 
Presidents  and  Messrs  Mackay,  Blanche,  Smith,  Sleigh,  and 
Murray. 

No.  125.— BLACKBURN-ON-ALMOND  Rabbie  Burns  Club.  Instituted 
1900.  Federated  1902.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Almond  Inn, 
first  Thursday  of  month,  at  7.30  p.m.  President,  James  Samson, 
East  End,  Blackburn  ;  Vice-President,  James  Bostock,  West  End, 
Blackburn  ;  Secretary,  James  Middlelon,  West  End,  Blackburn,  by 
Bathgate;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Fleming;  Committee,  John  Millar, 
Ihos.  Ciibson,  Edward  Balfour,  David  Fleming,  and  Alex.  Gardner. 
Special  features  of  Club — annual  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Robert  Burns  ;  annual  social  and  singing  and  reciting  competiticjn 
last  Friday  in  March,  when  good  prizes  are  given  to  school 
children  for  singing  and  reciting  Burns's  Works. 

No.  126. — FALKIRK  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1866.  Federated  1902. 
Place  and  d.-te  of  meeting,  Mathieson's  Rooms — Annual  festival, 
January  25th.  Hon.  President,  The  Marquis  of  Zetland, 
K.T.  ;  President,  Robert  H.  Lochhead,  J. P.,  Commercial 
Bank  House,  Falkirk ;  Vice-Presidents,  Major  F.  D.  Fer- 
guson, Dunrowan,  Falkirk ;  Dr  Dugald  Mitchell,  Dunovan, 
Falkirk ;  Secretary,  H.  B.  Watson,  Broompark,  Falkirk ;  Trea- 
surer, Robert  Whyte,  J. P.,  Bank  of  Scotland  House.  Special 
features  of  Club — attendance  of  ladies  at  spring  and  autumn 
meetings  ;  two  literary  and  musical  evenings  (April  and  Novem- 
ber) ;  annual  excursion,  July. 

No.  127.— COWDENBEATH  Haggis  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1902. 
Federated  1902.  Secretary,  Alexander  Smith,  Foulford  Arms, 
Cowdenbeath. 
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No.  128.— COWDENBEATH  Glencairn  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1898. 
federated  May  14th,  1903.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Raith 
Arms,  every  other  Thursday,  at  7  p.m.  President,  William 
Ereingan,  Raith  Arms,  Cowdenbeath  ;  \'ice-President,  Duncan 
Beaton,  55  Bridge  Street,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Secre/ary,  David  Walls, 
44  Landale  Terrace,  Cowdenbeath  ;  Committee,  Alex.  Bonthrone, 
Robert  Paterson,  Thomas  Ferguson,  and  James  Murray.  Special 
features  of  Club — to  celebrate  Hallowe'en  and  25th  January. 

No.  129. — GLASGOW  Gorbals  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1902.  Federated 
1903.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  2  Carlton  Court,  S.S.,  29th  Sept., 
1905,  at  8  p.m.  President,  John  Bowman,  32  Barrland  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  Vice-President,  John  Grimmond,  409  Mathieson  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  Secretary,  Andrew  Aitken,  solicitor,  147  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Balfour,  20  Bridge  Street,  Glasgow. 
Special  features  of  Club — to  foster  and  encourage  a  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  our  National  Bard. 

No.  130. —ROW  Burns  Club.  Instituted  6th  February,  1902.  Federated 
1903.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Colquhoun  Arms,  January, 
June,  and  October,  at  8  p.m.  President,  Francis  C.  Buchanan, 
J. P.,  Clarinish,  Row;  Vice-President,  Charles  Dennistoun,  T-P-, 
Roselea,  Row  ;  Secretary,  Robert  Sloan,  Greenside  Cottage,  Row  ; 
Treasurer,  E.  Page,  Osborne  Mlla,  Row.  Special  feature  of  Club 
—  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 

No.  131.  — NOTTINGHAM  Scottish  Association,  Instituted  October,  1902. 
Federated  November,  1903.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Room 
75  Mechanics'  Institute,  second  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 
Irom  October  to  April,  at  7.30  p.m.  President,  Andrew  Crawford, 
The  Oaks,  Bestwood,  Nottingham  ;  Vice-Presidents,  A.  Innes, 
2  Hampden  Street,  and  J.  M.  Stewart,  68  Cromwell  Street, 
Nottingham  ;  Secretaries  A.  M.  Campbell,  6  Hampden  Street, 
Nottingham,  and  J.  Chapman,  Hollywood,  Willfotd,  Notts  ; 
Treasurer,  G.  E.  Bain,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Market  I'lace, 
Nottingham.  Council — W.  Bain,  Holme  Road,  West  Bridgford; 
J.  Currie,  121  North  Sherwood  Street  ;  J.  S.  Ewart,  85  (^)ueen's 
Walk  ;  G.  Kelman.  2  Hampden  Street  ;  W.  II.  Lane,  21  Shake- 
pcare  Street  ;  G.  A.  Mitchell,  275  Woodborough  Road  ;  D. 
Macadie,  10  Chaworth  Road,  West  Bridgford  ;  D.  Macgregor,  35 
Chaworth  Road,  West  Bridgford  ;  J.  M'Meeking,  15  Clipstone 
Avenue  ;  E.  Merson,  282  Denman  Street  :  Dr  Watson,  Mansfield 
Road  ;  N.  C.  Stewart,  8  Newstead  Grove  ;  D.  Stillie,  9  Kimbolton 
Avenue;  J.  Martin,  c/o.  Henry  Barker  &  Co.,  Angel  Row. 
Auditors,  J.  Forbes  and  Robert  Burns.  Special  features  of  Club — 
to  promote  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  among  the  members. 

No.  132.  —  RICCARTON  Kirkstyle  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January,  1904. 
Federated  i6th  February,  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Railway  Bar,  Riccarton,  last  Friday  of  every  month,  at  8  p.m. 
President,  William  Lumsden,  16  James  Little  Street,  Kilmarnock  ; 
Vice-President,  John  Templett)n,  7  Arbuckle  Street,  Kilmarnock  ; 
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Secretary,  Alex.  Lamb,  7  Hurlford  Road,  Riccarton  ;  Treasurer, 
William  Brown,  13  Hurlford  Road,  Riccarton.  54  members. 
Special  features — Annual  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Robert 
Burns,  encouragement  of  Scottish  literature,  and  a  summer  trip  to 
some  of  the  places  dear  to  lovers  of  the  Poet. 

No.  133.— NEWARTHILL  Burns  Club.  Instituted  26th  September,  1903. 
/  Federated  28th  March,   1904.     Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Miss 

Janet  Wyper's,  last  Saturday  every  month,  at  7  p.m.  President, 
John  Ilenshaw,  Main  Street,  Newarthill ;  Vice-President,  Hugh 
M'Nulty,  Watson  Square,  Newarthill  ;  Secretary,  William  Moore, 
Biggar  Road,  Newarthill,  Motherwell ;  Treasurer,  George  C^ook  ; 
Committee,  James  Miller,  Alex.  M 'Given,  J.  Sneddon,  P. 
Morrison,  J,  Lafferty. 

No.  134.  — DUNTOCHER  "The  Heron"  Burns  Club.  Instituted  i8th 
November,  1897.  Federated  7lh  April,  1904.  Place  and  date  of 
meeting,  Duntocher,  lOth  October,  1905.  President,  Alexander 
Handyside,  52  William  Street,  Duntocher  ;  Vice-President,  James 
Scobie,  Main  Street,  Duntocher;  Secretary,  R.  R.  Chalmers, 
Main  Street,  Duntocher ;  Committee,  John  Morrison,  John  Som- 
merville,  J.  L.  Myers,  Wm.  Greer,  M.  Forsyth,  and  W.  M 'Colls. 
Special  features  of  Club — to  promote  social  intercourse  amongst  its 
members  by  means  of  songs,  recitations,  readings,  lectures,  etc., 
those  of  our  National  Bard  to  have  a  prominent  place. 

No.  135.— PARTICK  Western  Burns  Club.  Instituted  26th  November,  1903. 
Federated  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting,  Windsor  Restaurant, 
Partick,  31st  October,  30th  November,  20th  December,  23rd 
January,  22nd  February,  March,  20th  April — Annual  Excur- 

sion in  May.  President,  A.  A.  Stewart,  180  Hope  Street,  Glas- 
gow :  Vice-President,  Donald  M'Neish,  Elmwood  Gardens, 
Jordanhill ;  Secretary,  B.  C.  M'Donald,  22  Alexandra  Street, 
Dowanhill,  Glasgow  ;  Past  President,  James  Webster,  74  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow.  Special  features  of  Club — lectures,  dinners, 
excursion,  social  enjoyment,  and  study  of  Burns  literature. 

No.  136.  — HAMILTON  Royal  Oak  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1898.  Fede- 
rated 6th  June,  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Royal  Oak 
Hall,  Lowwaters,  Hamilton.  President,  James  Slicpherd,  2 
Moore  Street,  Cadzow,  Hamilton;  Vice-President,  Andrew  Oir, 
172  Eddlewood,  Hamilton  ;  Secretary,  Robert  Brownlie,  7  Downie 
Street,  Lowwaters,  Hamilton  ;  Treasurer,  A.  II.  Braidwood, 
Royal  Oak,  Lowwaters,  Hamilton  ;  Committee,  James  Simpson, 
William  Ross,  James  Clark,  Donald  Campbell,  and  James  Wilson. 

No.  137.  — IPSWICH  Burns  Club.  Instituted  I2th  February,  1902.  Fede- 
rated 1st  November,  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Grand 
Hotel,  Ipswich,  1st  Wednesday  in  September,  25th  January,  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  1st  Wednesday  in  March.  Hon.  President,  Sir 
Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  MP.  ;  Hon.  Vice-Pre.sidents,  L.  Moir, 
J.  Pratt,  W.  A.  Gibb,  M.B.,  CM.;  A.  Gibb,  J.  F.  C.  Hossack, 
F.R.C.S.E. ;  President,  A.    Robb,   c/o   Messrs   Boots,    Westgat^ 
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Street,  Ipswich  ;  Vice-President,  J.  Russell,  Trinity  House,  St. 
Clement's,  Ipswich  ;  Secretary,  P.  Stewart,  South  Lodge,  Gibbon's 
Street,  Ipswich. 

No.  138.— CLELAND  Burns  Club.  Instituted  19th  October,  1904.  Fede- 
rated 22nd  November,  1904.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
Dalrymple  House,  Cleland,  second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at 
7.30  p.m.  President,  Peter  Strachan,  P.O.  Buildings,  Cleland; 
Vice-President,  Andrew  Thomson,  Gray's  Land,  Cleland  ; 
Secretary,  Robert  Macmillan,  Hornshill,  Cleland  ;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  Lithgow,  Langtyres  Cottage,  Cleland  ;  Committee,  John 
Marshall  and  George  Hendry. 

No.    139.— GLASGOW  National  Burns  Club.     Instituted  1904.     Federated 

1904.  Place  of  meeting,  93  Douglas  Street,  Glasgow;  open  every 
day.  President,  J.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  109  Bath  Street  ;  Vice-President, 
James  Ballantyne ;  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  Joseph  Martin, 
163  West  George  Street  ;  Directors,  D.  C.  Wardrop,  65  Oswald 
Street,  Bailie  D.  Willox,  D.  M.  Threshie,  Alex.  Mackenzie, 
John  Carmichael,  Tom  Cameron,  Gilbert  Bowan,  G.  W.  Gillies, 
Alex.  Izat,  and  Thomas  P.  Thomson.  Special  features— The 
promotion  of  the  study  of  Burns's  works  and  Scottish  literature 
generally  ;  the  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  pamphlets  connected 
therewith  ;   and  social  intercourse  and  rational  recreation. 

No.  140.  — POLLOKSHAWS    Burns   Club.       Instituted    1850.       Federated 

1905.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Lesser  Burgh  Hall,  PoUok- 
shaws,  last  Friday  each  month,  at  8  p.m.,  or  other  convenient 
evening.  President,  John  Hamilton,  I. A.,  Ilartfield,  Mansewood, 
I'ollokshaws;  Vice-President,  ex-Provost  Robert  Wilson,  of 
Pollokshaws  ;  Secretary,  George  C.  Mearns,  94  King  Street, 
Pollokshaws  ;  Treasurer,  ex-Bailie  Robert  Gardner,  Pollokshaws. 
Special  features  of  Club— to  endeavour  by  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  such  other  means  as  may  be  available,  to  establish  a  fund 
which  shall  be  used  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Scottish 
literature  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Pollokshaws  and  district,  or 
for  any  special  educational  purpose— purely  Scottish— which  shall 
be  approved  of  by  the  Club  at  any  Annual  or  Special  Meeting  ;  to 
hold  yearly  a  Children's  Competition  in  the  singing  and  recitation 
of  previously  selected  portions  of  the  Poet's  works,  and  give  medals 
and  prizes  for  excellence  therein  to  the  successful  competitors. 

No.  141.— STONKHOUSE  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1900.  Federated 
6th  February,  1905.  President,  Peter  Cathie,  Burnbank  House, 
Stonehnuse  ;  Vice-President,  Charles  Gunn,  Townhead  Street, 
Stonehouse  ;  Secretary,  Matthew  Kirkland,  c/o.  Mrs  Watt, 
Camnethan  Street,  Stonehouse. 

No.    142.  — BONNVBRIDGE   Burns   Club.— Instituted   loth  January,   1905 
[•"edcrated    22nd    February,    1905.     Place   and   date   of  meeting. 
Public  H.all,  Bonnybridge,  January  25th.     Hon.  Presidents— Mrs 
Barbara    Scott    Ure,    Hope    Park,    Bonnybridge  ;     Mrs    Margaret 
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,  Helen  Ferguson  (grand-niece  of  Allan  Cunningham),  Dunrowan, 

Falkirk  ;  Mrs  Mary  M.  Johnston,  Woodville,  Falkirk  ;  Mrs  E.  G. 
Lochhead,  Commercial  Bank  House,  Falkirk ;  Mrs  Georgina 
Gordon  White,  Bank  of  Scotland  House,  Falkirk  ;  Mrs  Jane 
Cameron  Chrystie,  Fernielea,  Falkirk  ;  Miss  Janet  Margaret 
yr  Watson,    Broom  park,    Falkirk;    George    Ure,  J.  P.,  Wheatlands 

Bonnybridge  ;  George  R.  Ure,  J.P.,  Hope  Park,  Bonnybridge  ; 
Mr  Walter  Towers,  Myreton  Cottage,  Bonnybridge.  President, 
Mrs  Mary  M'Duff  Ferguson,  Bonnyvale  Cottage,  Bonnybridge. 
Vice-President,  Mr  William  M'Grouther,  Victoria  Cottage,  Boniay- 
bridge.  Secretary,  Mrs  Marion  M'Nab  Arthur,  Rosevale,  Bonny- 
bridge. Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Smith,  Main  Street,  Bonnybridge. 
Committee — Miss  Mary  Ure,  Miss  Maud  Hutchins,  Miss  Jeannie 
M'Phie,  Messrs  James  Paterson,  J.  L.  Ferguson,  J.  C.  Ferguson, 
Robert  Gunn,  William  Brown,  James  Walker,  A.  F.  Anderson, 
John  M'Laren,  and  John  Irvine.  Special  features  of  the  Club — 
the  admission  of  ladies  as  members ;  no  intoxicating  liquors  used 
at  any  meeting  ;  two  literary  and  musical  evenings,  one  in  March, 
the  other  in  November,  to  which  members  may  invite  friends  ; 
celebration  of  the  Poet's  birth  in  January. 

No.  143.  — AHxDRIE  Gateside  Burns  Club.  Instituted  5th  November,  1904. 
Federated  i6th  May,  1905.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Star 
Hotel,  when  called,  at  7.30  p.m.  President,  Robert  B.  Ferguson, 
South  Bridge  Street,  Airdrie ;  Vice-President,  Wm.  Gardner, 
Paterson's  Place,  Chapel  Street,  Airdrie ;  Secretary,  Alex.  W. 
Ritchie,  Laurel  Bank,  Queen  \'ictoria  Street,  Airdrie ;  Treasurer, 
James  Scott,  36  Clark  Street ;  Committee,  Alex.  Livingstone, 
W.  Henderson,  Archibald  Gardner,  A.  Hunter,  and  Andrew  Stark. 

"[No.  143. — AIRtDRIE  Gateside  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1904.  Federated 
August  29th,  1905.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Star  Hotel,  as 
advertised,  at  7.30.  Plon.  President,  Bailie  Martyn ;  Hon.  Vice- 
President,  James  Goldie,  J.  P.  ;  President,  William  Briton,  Fruit- 
field  Place,  Mack  Street,  Airdrie  ;  Vice-President,  R.  B.  Ferguson, 
South  Bridge  Street,  Airdrie  ;  Secretary,  A.  W.  Ritchie,  Laurel- 
bank  Terrace,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Airdrie ;  Treasurer,  James 
Scott,  Clark  Street,  Airdrie ;  Committee,  Allan  Frew,  James 
Main,  William  Murray,  Jno.  Ferguson,  and  Joseph  Ackerly. 
Special  features  of  Club — Burns  literature.] 

No.  144.— LARBERT  and  STENHOUSEMUIR  Temperance  Burns  Club. 
Instituted  1904.  Federated  26th  July,  1905.  President,  John 
Gill  Muse,  The  Studio,  Larbert ;  Vice-President,  John  Ure, 
Castlehill  Cottage,  Larbert ;  Secretary,  John  Richardson,  Hunslea, 
South  Broomage,  Larbert. 

No.  145.— GLASGOW  Central  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1905.  Federated 
iSih  August,  1905.  Place  and  date  of  meeting.  Quarterly  .Meet- 
ings, 2nd  Monday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  ;  Monthly 
^leetings,  2nd   ^Ionday  in  every  month,  except  as  above,   at  3 
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Dundas  Street,  City.  Treasurer,  Alex.  Livingstone,  3  DundaS 
Street,  Glasgow  (City).  Special  features  of  Club — to  promote  the 
study  of  Burns's  works  and  other  literary  and  social  sul)jects 
connected  with  Scotland. 

No.  146.— DUBLIN  Burns  Club.  Federated  iSth  October,  1905.  Pre- 
sident, Thomas  A.  Stoddart,  Irish  Times  Office,  Dublin  ;  Vice- 
President,  Andrew  Dawson,  T.C.,  35  Holly  Bank  Road,  Drum- 
conder,  Dublin  ;  Secretary,  John  Farquhar,  5  Park  View  Avenue, 
Harold's  Cross,  Dublin. 

No.  147.— STONEHOUSE  Haggis  Burns  Club.  Federated  28th  October, 
1905.  President,  W.  G.  Sneddon,  Lockhart  Place,  Stonehouse  ; 
Vice-President,  G.  Louden  ;  Secretary,  R.  Whitelaw,  22 
Camnethan  Street,  Stonehouse. 

No.  148.— GREENOCK  Cronies'  Burns  Club.  Instituted  January,  1S99. 
Federated  9th  November,  1905.  Place  and  date  of  meeting, 
"  Rabbie  Burns"  Caft;,  Hamilton  Street,  first  Wednesday  in 
month,  September  to  April,  at  7.45  p.m.  President,  Hugh 
Mathieson,  34  Inverkip  Street,  Greenock ;  Vice-President,  James 
G.  M'Kellar,  23  Trafalgar  Street,  Greenock  ;  Secretary,  William 
M'Crae,  24  Antigua  Street,  Greenock. 

No.  149.— ELGIN  Burns  Club.  Instituted  1899.  Federated  15th  Dec, 
1905.  President,  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  The  Manse,  Alves  ; 
Vice-President,  John  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin  ;  Secretary,  John 
Foster,  Sheriff  Clerk,  Elgin  ;  Treasurer,  John  B.  Mair,  Chief 
Constable  of  Elginshire  ;  Committee,  A.  Smith,  W.  Law,  A, 
Gil  Ian,  T.  R.  Mackenzie,  and  T.  P.  Eraser. 
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List  of  Clubs  subscribing-  to   '*  Chronicle "   Publishing" 
Fund  for  year  ending"  2nd  Sept.,  1905. 


.  o 

— Kilmarnock. 

No.  91 

— Shettleston. 

I 

— London. 

96 

—  Jedburgh. 

2 

— Alexandria. 

105 

—  Rutlierglen  —Cronies. 

3 

— Glasgow — Tarn  0'  Shanler. 

109 

—  Glasgow — Caledonia. 

5 

— Earlston. 

113 

— Vale  of  Leven. 

9 

— Glasgow —  Royalt}-. 

115 

— Kippen  and  District. 

13 

— St.  Andrews. 

116 

— Greenloaning. 

14 

— Dundee. 

118 

— Glasgow — Albany. 

20 

— Airdrie. 

119 

— Bonhill. 

21 

— Greenock. 

120 

—Bristol. 

27 

— Glasgow — Springburn. 

122 

— Darnconner — Aird's  Moss. 

33 

— Glasgow — Haggis. 

123 

— Auchinleck. 

35 

—Dairy. 

124 

— Edinburgh —  Ninety. 

36 

— Glasgow — Rosebe  ry . 

125 

— Blackburn-on- Almond. 

48 

— Paisley. 

128 

— Cowdenbeath — Glencairn. 

50 

— Stirling. 

131 

— Nottingham  Scottish    Asso 

53 

— Fairfield. 

elation. 

59 

— Gourock — Jolly  Beggars. 

132 

— Riccarton — Kirkslyle. 

74 

— Glasgow  Mauchline  Society. 

133 

— Newarthill. 

76 

— Brechin. 

134 

— Duntocher — The  Heron. 

79 

— Corstorphine. 

135 

— Partick — Western. 

83 

— Glasgow — Co-operative. 

136 

—  Hamilton — Royal  Oak. 

87 

— Canipsie. 

138 

— Cleland. 

89 

— Sunderland. 
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ST.  ANDREW'S  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  avoid  repetition,  it  may  be  said  that  each  of  these  Societies — with  one 
exception — restricts  memoership  to  men  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent.  The  one 
exception  is  that  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  Charleston,  S.C,  which  see  in 
its  order.  The  general  objects  of  all  the  Societies  named,  however  differently 
expressed,  are — 

First.   To  relieve  indigent  and  unfortunate  Scotchmen  or  their  families. 

Second.  To  foster  and  encourage  a  love  of  Scotland,  its  history,  literature 
and  customs,  and,  for  a  number,  is  added,  encouragement  of  the  national 
athletic  games. 

Third.  To  promote  friendly  and  social  relations  of  members. 


ALBANY,  N.Y.  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  the  City  of  Albany.  Organised 
October  19th,  1803.  Incorporated  March  27th,  1821.  Regular 
meetings,  second  Thursday  in  February,  May,  August,  and 
November;  annual- meeting,  St.  Andrew's  Day,  November  30th. 
President,  Peter  Kinnear,  Albany,  N.Y. 

BALTIMORE,  Md.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1806.  Incorporated 
1817.  Meetings,  second  Thursday  in  February,  May,  August, 
and  November ;  annual  meeting,  St.  Andrew's  Day  (St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  1003  M'CuUoh  Street).    Secretary,  James  Gordon  Hardie. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  St.  Andrew's  Scottish  Society.  Organised  1840.  Incor- 
porated 1 89 1.  Meets  in  Conley's  Hall,  650  W.  Main  Street,  first 
and  ihird  Monday  of  each  month  ;  annual  meeting,  St.  Andrew's 
Day.     Secretary,  David  D.  Beveridge,  70  Auburn  Avenue. 

CHARLESTON,  S.C.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1729.  In- 
corporated 1798.  Regular  meetings,  last  night  of  each  month  ; 
social  gatherings,  second  Friday  night  of  each  month  ;  special 
festivals,  Hallowe'en,  St.  Andrew's  Day,  and  Hogmanay. 
Secretary,  J.  Alexander  Gordon,  34  Broad  Street. 

CHICAGO,  Illinois.  Illinois  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1846. 
Chartered  1853.  Regular  meetings,  Thursday  after  first  Monday 
in  October,  January,  April,  and  July.  Secretary,  Maxwell  Kdgar, 
423  Reaper  Block. 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio.  St.  Andrew's  Scottish  Benevolent  .Society.  Organ- 
ised May  5th,  1846.  Regular  meelings,  second  and  fourth  Thursday 
of  each  month  ;  annual  meeting,  November  30th.  Secretary,  John 
M'Kay,  232  Root  Street. 

DETROIT,  Michigan.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  November 
30th,  1849.  Incorporated  July  2nd,  1877.  Regular  meetings,  first 
Monday  of  each  month.  Secretaiy,  Charles  R.  Robertson, 
M'Graw  Building. 

GREEN  BAY,  Wisconsin.  Brown  County  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Annual 
meeting,  November  30th.  President,  Andrew  Reid,  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 
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MILWAUKEE,  Wisconsin.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1859,  In- 
corporated Marcii  23,  1871.  Regular  meetings,  ist  Monday  of 
each  month.    Secretary,  A.  R.  Malcolm,  45  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

NEWARK,  N.J.     St.  Andrew's  Society.     Organised  April  2,  1894.     Incor- 
porated May,    1900.       Regular  meetings,  second   Friday  in  each 
V  month,   except  July,   August,  and   September.      Secretary,   John 

Campbell,  169  Polk  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.      St.    Andrew's   Society   of  the   State  of    New    York. 

Organised   1756.     Incorporated  April   17,   1826.  Meetings,   first 

Thursday   of  May  and   November.       Secretary,  George   Austin 
Morrison,  jun.,  43  Cedar  Street. 

OAKLAND,  Cal.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  and  Incorporated 
May  1878.  Regular  meetings,  Thursdays.  President,  James 
Hutchinson. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Penna.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  December 
7,  1749.  Incorporated  December  30,  1808.  Regular  meetings, 
last  night  in  February,  May,  August,  and  October.  Secretary, 
Alex.  C.  Fergusson,  Jr.,  109  Chestnut  Street. 

PORTLAND,  Oregon.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Oregon.  Organized 
and  incorporated,  January,  1875.  Regular  meetings,  third 
Tuesday  in  February,  May,  September,  and  November. 
Secretary,  Alex.  M.  Wright,  U.S.  National  Bank. 

SAGINAW  (E.S.),  Mich.  Scottish  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  the  Saginaw 
Valley.  Organised  1867.  Incorporated  April  26,  1901.  Regular 
meetings,  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month.  Secretary, 
John  R.  Smith,  335  N.  Second  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  September 
21,  1863.  Incorporated  August  4,  1865.  Regular  meetings, 
every  Monday  evening,  Scottish  Hall,  117  Larkin  Street.  Secre- 
tary, George  St.  J.  Bremner,  117  Larkin  Street. 

SAVANN.\H,  Georgia.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1750.  Incor- 
porated December  20th,  1824.  Regular  meetings,  third  Thursday, 
October  to  May,  inclusive.  Secretary  and  Treas. ,  W.  W.  Wilson, 
331  Barnard  Street. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  February  9th, 
1803.  Incorporated  March  27th,  1807.  Regular  meetings,  last 
Tuesday  in  January,  .-Vpril,  and  July.  Secretary,  David  C.  Garro- 
way,  758  East  Liberty  Street. 

ST.  PAUL,  Minnesota.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1868.  Regular 
meetings,  first  Monday  of  each  month.  Secretary,  James  Drum- 
mond. 

TACOMA,  Washington.  Caledonian  and  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised 
October  ist,  1890.  Regular  meetings,  first  Friday  in  each  month. 
Secretary,  A.  S.  Drummond,  414  Bernice  Building. 
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CALEDONIAN   SOCIETIES   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


General  Objects. — To  unite  more  closely  Scottish  people  and  their 
descendants  in  this  country.  To  advance  their  interests  by  friendly  methods 
and  in  frequent  social  meetings.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  Scottish  music, 
history  and  poetry,  and  the  encouragement  of  Scottish  games,  costumes  and 
customs. 


FALL  RIVER,  Mass.  Caledonian  Society.  Organised  May,  1872.  Meet- 
ings, first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  Room  26,  Borden 
Block.     Secretary,  James  Shearer,  331  Oxford  Street. 

F()RT  WAYNE,  Indiana.  Caledonian  Society.  Organised  1858.  Incor- 
porated November  7th,  1889.  Regular  meetings  first  Monday  of 
each  month.  Third  Monday  is  devoted  to  addresses,  recitations, 
songs,  etc.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  B.  Brown,  c/o  Capt. 
Allan  II.  Dougall,  929  E.  Wayne  Street. 

JAN'ESV^ILLE,  Wisconsin.  Rock  County  Caledonian  Society.  Organised 
February  13th,  1886.  Incorporated  June  6th,  1809.  Regular 
meetings,  first  Thursday  in  June,  September,  December,  and 
March.     Secretary,  James  R.  Lamb. 

KAXZAS  CITY,  Missouri.  Caledonian  Society.  Chartered  September, 
1869.  Regular  meetings,  first  Tuesday  in  each  month.  Secretary, 
Alexander  Findlay,  5  Bunker  Building. 

LEXINGTON,  Kentucky.  Caledonian  Society.  Organised  November  30th, 
1798.  Regular  meetings,  second  Tuesday  in  January,  April,  July, 
and  October.     Secretary,  A.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie,  State  College. 

MILWAUKEE,  Wisconsin.  Caledonian  Society.  Organised  February, 
1900.  Incorporated  December  14th,  1901.  Regular  meetings, 
first  and  third  Thursday  in  each  month.  Secretary,  James  Reid, 
560  Hanover  Street. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  Caledonian  Society.  Organised  Noveml)er  ist,  1870. 
Incorporated  1872.  Regular  meetings,  first  and  third  Thursday  in 
each  month.     Secretary,  John  M'Leod,  243  Smith  Street. 

RACINE,  Wisconsin.  Racine  County  Caledonian  Society.  Organised 
January,  1885.  Incorporated  January  29111,  1887.  Regular 
meetings,  third  Friday  in  each  month.     President,  George  Seater. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.V.  Caledonian  Society.  Organised  November  i6th, 
1889.  Incorporated  March  24th,  1890.  Regular  meetings, 
second  anfl  fourth  Friday  in  each  month.  Secietary,  |anies  Ralph, 
P.O.  Box  268. 

.ST.  LOUIS,  Missouri.  Caledonian  Society.  Organised  1853.  Incorporated 
1861.  Regular  meetings,  second  Thursday  in  January,  A|iiil, 
Julv,  and  October.     Secretary,  John  Montrath. 
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CALEDONIAN  CLUBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Membership  restricted  to  Scotchmen,  the  sons  of  Scotch  parents,  and 
sons  of  members. 

The  objects  of  the  Clubs  are  practically  those  stated  for  Caledonian 
Societies. 


ADAMS,    Mass.      Renfrew   Caledonian   Club.     Organised  April  9th,  1895. 

Regular   meetings,    each    Tuesday    evening.       Annual    meeting, 

January.     Fourth  Chieftain,  James  Grant,  59  Highland  Avenue. 
ALBANY,    N.V.      The   Caledonian    Club.     Organised  January  26th.  1874. 

Regular    meetings,    second    Monday,    January,     April,    July,    and 

October.     Chief,  Wm.  S.  Mitchell,  641  Second  Street. 
BOSTON,   Mass.      Caledonian   Club.       Originated    March,    1853.       Regular 

meetings,  first  Tuesday  in  each  month.      Fourth  Chieftain,  John 

M'K.  Cameron,  P.O.  Box  2686. 
BROOKLYN,    N.Y.       Caledonian   Club   ol    Kings   and    (^)ueens   Counties. 

Organised  1893.     Incorporated   1897.      Meetings,   first  and  third 

Wednesdays.     Third  Chieftain,  Alex.  Johnstone,    219   N     Henry 

Street. 
DENVER,  Col.     Caledonian  Club.     Organised    1878.     Meetings,    first  and 

third  Fridays,  M'Phee  Building.     Third  Chieftain,  James  Marks, 

1430  S.  Ninth  Street. 
IIOLYOKE,  Mass.     Caledonian  Benefit  Club.      Organised  1879.      Meetings, 

second  and  fourth   Saturdays.      Rec.   Serretaiy,  James  Hamilton, 

567  Summer  Street. 
JOLIET,  111.     Will  County  Caledonian  Club.     Organised  January  3rd,  1902. 

Meetings,  first  Friday  in  each  month.     Chief,  Alex.  M  Kenzie. 
LE.\D\TLLE,    Colorado.     Caledonian   Club.     Organised   November  30th, 

1890.     Incorporated  April  24th,   1899      Meetings  every  Saturday 

evening.      3rd  Chieftain,  Chas.  Samuel,  P.O.  Box  266. 
LOWELL,    Mass.       Caledonian   Club.       Organised    1877.      Meetings    first 

Wednesday   in   each   month.      3rd   Chieftain,    G.    G.    Farquhar, 

116  Boynton  Street. 
NEW    HAVEN,    Conn.       Caledonian    Club.       Organised     December    13th, 

1871^.     Meetings  second    and    fourth    Thursdays    in    each    month. 

3vd  Chieftain,  Alex.  Wilson,  41  Arthur  .Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Penna.     Caledonian  Club.     Organised  April  9th,  1859. 

Incorporated  April  8th,    1864.     Meetings  first  Thursday  in  each 

month.     3rd  Chieftain,  James  Kellie,  419  Durfor  Street. 
S.VN  .VNGELO,  Texas.      Caledonian  Club.      Organised    18915.      Secretarff 

George  Richardson. 
.SCR.\NTON,  Penna.     Caledonian   Club.      Organised    1866.     Incorporated 

June   20th,   1874.       Meetings   first   and    third    Mondays   of  each 

month.     3rd  Chieftain,  John  K.  Lambie,  123  Wyoming  Avenue, 
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SOUTH  CHICAGO,  Illinois.  Caledonian  Club.  Organised  January  31st, 
1900.  Meetings  every  Saturday  night.  3rd  Chieftain,  George 
Darling,  9321  Palmer  Avenue. 

WASEIIN(;T0N,  D.C.  Caledonian  Club,  Organised  1872.  .Meetings 
first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month.  President,  Dr  Thomas 
Miller,  1616  Seventh  Street,  N.W. 

NEWARK,  N.J.  Caledonian  Club.  Founded  i860.  Rooms,  48  William 
Street.  Meetings,  first  Thursday  in  each  month.  Chief,  Wm.  H. 
Thornton. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  Caledonian  Club.  Founded  November  28th,  1856. 
Incorporated  February  5th,  1861.  Club  House,  846  Seventh 
Avenue  (always  open  to  visiting  Scotchmen).  Meetings,  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Annual  meeting,  second  Tuesday  in 
December.     Chief,  Wm.  G.  Reid. 

PATERSON,  N.J.  Caledonian  Club.  Founded  1872.  Chartered  1873. 
Meetings,  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in 
Knights  of  Malta  Hall,  120  Market  Street.  Chief,  James 
Robertson. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


BOSTON,  Mass.  Scots  Charitable  Society.  Organised  1657.  Incorporated 
1786.  The  oldest  charitable  society  in  the  United  States.  Meet- 
ings, third  Thursday  in  April,  July,  and  October.  Secretaiy, 
Peter  F.  Patterson,  979  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Readville,  Mass. 

BOSTON,  Mass.  Order  of  Scottish  Clans.  Organised  November  30th, 
1878.  Incorporated  July  5th,  18S1.  The  Subordinate  Clans  of 
the  Order  meet  twice  each  month.  The  Royal  Clan  meets  every 
second  year.  Secretaiy,  Peter  Kerr,  134  Summer  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

ENGLEWOOD,  Illinois.     The   Fnglewood  Scottish  Club.     Organised  May 
Ba'#/i^'     Sistj    1900.       Meetings,   first  and  third    Fridays   in    each    month. 
528  W.   63d  Street.     Secretary,  ]?iXi\i^  Duncan,  Englewood  P.O., 
Chicago. 

HARTFXJRD,  Connecticut.  The  Burns  Club.  Organised  1900.  Annual 
meeting,  January  25th.     Secretary,  John  Watson,  48  King  Street. 

HONOLULU,  Hawaii.  Scottish  Thistle  Club.  Organised  April  27th, 
1891.  Meets  every  Friday  evening.  Secretary,  H.  Glass,  P.O. 
Box  409. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  New  York.  Robert  Burns  Society.  Organised 
January,  1901.  Meetings  first  and  third  Saturdays  in  each  month. 
Membership — Scotchmen  and  lovers  of  Burns.  Rec.  Secretary,  W. 
G.  Mowat,  148  Lock  wood  Street. 

LOUISVILLE,  Kentucky.  The  Scottish  Society.  Organised  December 
15th,  1896.  Incorporated  June  17th,  1899.  Meeting  second 
Thursday  night  in  each  month.  Rec.  Secretary,  Thomas  1*". 
( iordon. 

NEWBURCiH,  New  \'ork.  The  Newburgh  Scottish  Society.  Organised 
i'ebruary  19th,  1902.  Meetings  first  Wednesday  in  each  month. 
Secretary,  William  D.  Foster,  107  Broadway. 

22 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  \'.  Arbroath  Association.  Organised  1878.  Incorporated" 
1900.  Memliers —Natives  of  Arbroath  or  vicinity,  or  lineal  descen- 
dants.    Secretary,  James  Allan,  724  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  The  Burns  Society.  Organised  December  20th,  1871. 
Incorporated  March  2nd,  1895.  Secretary,  James  R.  I'alerson, 
174  Broadway. 

NEW\ORK,  N.Y.  New  York  Gaelic  Society.  Organised  1890.  Meetings- 
second  Thursday  in  each  month.  President,  Duncan  Arthur 
Maclntyre,  71  Broadway,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  New  York  Scottish  Society.  Organised  June,  1S87. 
Incorporated  June,  1894.  Meetings,  first  and  third  Monday 
evenings  of  each  month,  241  Fifth  Avenue.  Secretary,  Robert  D. 
Pentland,  241  Fifth  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  New  York  Waverley  Association  Organised  in  1879. 
Composed  of  ladies  for  friendly  intercourse  and  social  entertain- 
ments of  a  high  character.  Meetings,  monthly  during  the  winter. 
Secretary,  Mrs  J.  S.  Macuah,  West  End  Avenue  and  96th  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  Veteran  Association,  79th  Regiment  (Highlanders), 
New  York  Volunteers.  Organised  August  i6thj  1865.  Incor- 
porated February,  1867.  Meetings,  third  Tuesday  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  (October.  Secretary,  Charles  Crawford,  248  W. 
130th  Street,  N.Y. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.     Scots' Thistle  Society.     Organised  November  30th, 

1796.      Chartered   March    17th,    1799.       Meetings,    March,    June, 

September,  and  November.     Secretary^  Joseph  Ferguson,  3060  N. 

Fifteenth  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,    Pa.      The    Tam    o'    Shanter    Chilj.       Organised    1883. 

Meetings,  fourth  Saturday  in  April,  July,  and  October.     Secretary^ 

Robert' Smith. 
PHILADELPHIA.    Pa.       North-Eastern   Burns   Club.       Organised    1896. 

Secretary,    Robert  M'Lean,  Enterprise  Hall,  Kensington  Avenue 

and  B  Street. 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa.      Burns  Banqueting  Club.      Organised  1866. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal  Scottish  Thistle  Club.  Organised  March  i8th, 
1882.  Incoporated  November  7th,  1887.  Meetings,  second  and 
fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month.  Recorder,  George  Fullerton,  32 
O'Farrell  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.  The  Scottish  Bowling  Club.  Organised  Novem- 
ber, 1901.  Quarterly  meetings,  in  .Scottish  Hall,  San  Francisco. 
Secretary,  Thos.  G.  Aitken. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  Burns  Benefit  Club.  Organised  January,  1893. 
Meetings,  first  and  third  Wednesday  in  each  month.  Secretary, 
David  M'Crostie,  89  Cleveland  Street. 

WEST  BRIGHTON,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  The  Burns  Club.  Organ- 
ised January  25th,  1864.  Secretary,  Alex.  Maclver,  Myrtle 
Avenue,  West  Brighton. 

CHICAGO,  111.  Scottish  Highlanders'  Society.  Secretary,  Donald  A. 
Smith,  830  W.  Madison  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  Scottish  Highlanders.  Organised  1902.  Object — to 
encourage  wearing  the  Highland  dress  ;  to  unite  Scotsmen  and 
their  descendants  in  social  intercourse.  Company  meeting,  first 
Monday  night  in  each  month  at  846  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
Captain,  James  Hay  Cockburn,  858  Eighth,  Avenue. 
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NEW  YORK,  N.V.  Scottish  Celtic  Society.  Organised  1892.  Composed' 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  by  birth  or  descent.  Object — cultivation 
of  the  language,  literature,  music  and  sports  and  games  of  the 
"  Land  of  Heather,"  and  to  cultivate  closer  acquaintance  by 
social  intercourse.  Meetings,  last  Thursday  in  each  month,  Cale- 
donian Hall,  846  Seventh  Ave.  Secretary,  Alex.  Gordon,  255  West 
24th  Street. 

CIIICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass.  Scottish  Social  Club.  Object— by  social 
intercourse  to  link  Scotsmen  more  closely  in  the  l)onds  of  brother- 
hood.     Sccrelary,  D.  K.  White,  285  Broadwa)^. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  SOCIETIES  IN  CANADA. 


It  may  be  said  of  all  the  Societies  here  named  that  they  restrict  member- 
ship to  persons  born  in  Scotland  and  their  descendants.  Their  objects  are  for 
the  relief  of  Scotch  people  who  may  be  in  need  of  financial  aid  or  employment  ;: 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Scottish  history  and  literature,  and  to  bind  more 
closely  together  all  connected  with  Scotland  ]>y  birth  or  kinship. 


BRANTFORD,  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Benevolent  Society.  Organised 
November,  1851.  Meetings  quarterly.  Secretary,  John  F. 
M'Laren,  59  Chestnut  Avenue. 

ELORA,  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1840.  Secretary,  D. 
8.  Ritchie. 

FREDERICTON,    New   Brunswick.      Society   of  St.   Andrew.  Organised 

November  30th,  1825.     Incorporated  April  14th,  1845.  Meetings, 

second   Mondays    in    February,     May,    August,     and  November. 
Secretary,  A.  Stirling  M'Farlane. 

HAMILTON,  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1827.  Meetings,, 
first  Thursday  of  September,  December,  March,  and  fune.  Secre- 
tary, D.  M'Edwards,  4  Bay  Street. 

INDIAN  HEAD,  Assiniboine,  N.W.T.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised 
1897.      Secretary,  D.  G.  Mackay. 

KAMLOOPS,  British  Columbia.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  Nov. 
1st,  1894.  Meetings  last  Friday  in  each  month.  President,  R. 
M'Kay,  P.O.  Box  68. 

KINGSTON,  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1840.  Meetings 
in  February,  May,  and  November.  Secretary.  George  H. 
Williamson,  B.A.,  115  Gore  Street. 

LONDON,  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  July  1S60.  Secrt- 
tary,  John  Cameron. 

MONTREAL.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  February  6,  1835. 
Incorporated  August  l6th,  1858  Meetings,  first  Thursday  in 
February,  May,  August,  and  November.  This  Society  maintains 
the  St.  Andrew's  Home  at  403  Acqueduct  Street.  Adapted  to  the 
housing  of  emigrants  or  others  requiring  temporary  shelter,  and 
also  as  a  centre  for  out-door  relief  work  Secretary,  Alex.  Robert- 
.son,  157  St.  James  Street. 
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RICHMOND,  (Quebec.  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Richmond  Co.  Organised 
1880.     Secretary,  G.  11.  Dalziel. 

ROSSLAND,  British  Columbia.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1896. 
AV/'if/a'^'-Treasurer,  J.  Anderson. 

ST.  CATHARINES,  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1836.     Secretary,  H.  j.  Johnstone,  Box  436. 

.SAINT^JOIIN,  New  Brunswick.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised 
March  8th,  1798.  Incorporated  April  nth,  1864.  Meetings  first 
Thursday  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.  Secretary, 
Robert  C.  Cruikshank,  34  King  Street. 

TORONTO.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1836.  Incorporated  1886. 
Meetings  second  Thursday  in  February,  May,  August,  and  Octo- 
ber.    Secretary,  William  Rae,  15  Toronto  Street. 

TRENTON,  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  1861.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  James  Shurie 

VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia.  St.  Andrew's  and  Caledonian  Society. 
Organised  May,  1886.  Meetings  second  Friday  in  each  month. 
Secretary,  W.  Bennel  Hood,  P.O.  Bos  433. 

WINDSOR.  Ontario.  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Organised  May  17th,  1881. 
Secretary,  Andrew  Braid,  I'.O.  Box.  38. 


CALEDONIAN    SOCIETIES    IN   CANADA. 


Membership. — Generally  confined  to  persons  of  Scottish  birth  and 
■descent. 

Objects.— To  assist  persons  of  Scottish  birth  and  descent  who  are  in 
distress,  maintain  a  social  and  friendly  intercourse  among  members,  promote 
an  interest  in  the  history,  literature,  and  traditions  of  Scotland,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  Scottish  games. 

CAMPBELLTOWN,   New  Hnmswick.      The  Caledonian  Society  of  Resti- 

gouche,    at  Campbelllown.       Meeting,    first    Friday   in   May  and 

November.     Secutary,  Arch.  McKenzie. 
CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I.     Caledonian  Club  of  P. E.  Island.     Organised 

i8s3-      Meeting,  last  Tuesday  evening  in  each  month.      Secretary, 

David  R.  MacLennan 
INGERSOLL,   Ontario.     Caledonian  Society.     2nd  Cheftain,   B.  B.  Baillie, 

Ingersoll,  Ont. 
LUCKNOW,  Ontario.     Caledonian  Society.     Meetings,  first  and  third  Wed- 
nesdays of  each  month.     Secretary,  J.  Murchison. 
MONTREAL.     Caledonian  Society.     Organised   1855.      Incorporated   1870. 

Meetings,    third    Tnesday    in    each    month.       Secretary,     W.     C. 

MacAllister,  99  St.  F"rancis  Xavier  Street. 
TORONTO.       Caledonian  Society.       Organised     1869.       Meetings,     second 

Tuesday  in  each  month.       Secretary,  Win.   Campbell,    M'Kunion 

Building. 
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